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PREFACE. 


I vo not feel that any lengthened defence is necessary 
for having undertaken an inquiry into the subject with 
which the present work is occupied. Independently of 
the intrinsic importance of every question connected with 
the elucidation of Holy Scripture—the vagueness which 
too often characterizes the language employed by writers 
who, in modern times, have treated of its Inspiration seems 
to render a fundamental examination into the nature of this 
Divine influence daily more desirable. 

So long, indeed, as the ‘mechanical’ theory of Inspira- 
tion was generally maintained, there was no want of dis- 
tinctness or consistency in the views put forward. So 


long as it was believed that each word and phrase to be 


found in the Bible—nay, even the order and grammatical 
connection of such words and phrases—had been infused 
by the Holy Ghost into the minds of the sacred writers, 
or dictated to them by His immediate suggestion, so long 
must the opinion held respecting Inspiration have been 
clear, intelligible, and accurately defined. But such a 


theory could not stand the test of close examination. The 


strongest evidence against it has been supplied by the 
Bible itself; and each additional discovery in the criticism 
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of the Greek or Hebrew text confirms anew the conclusion 
that the great doctrine of the infallibility of Holy Scrip- 
ture can no longer rely upon such a principle for its 
defence. 4 

The ‘mechanical’ theory having been tacitly abandoned * 
—at least by all who are capable of appreciating the re- 
sults of criticism—and no system altogether satisfactory 
having been proposed in its stead, there has gradually 
sprung up a want of definiteness and an absence of con- + 
sistency in the language used when speaking of Inspiration, % 
owing to which those who are most sincere in maintaining 
the Divine character of the Bible have, not unfrequently, 
been betrayed into concessions fatal to its supreme au- 
thority. 

And not only is there a vagueness in the language which 
most writers employ when approaching this topic, there is 
also a want of completeness in the method usually adopted 
when discussing it. It is true that on one branch of the 
subject abundant and valuable information is to be found 
in various treatises; and so far as relates to the direct 
arguments which may be deduced from the expressions of. 
the sacred penmen themselves in proof of their Inspiration, 
but little remains to be said that has not been forcibly said 
already. With reference, however, to the nature of Inspi- 
ration itself, and to the possibility of reconciling the un- 
questionable stamp of humanity impressed upon every page 
of the Bible with that undoubting belief in its perfection 
and infallibility which is the Christian’s most precious in- 
heritance—it may safely be maintained that im English 
theology almost nothing has been done; and that no effort 


“at 
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has hitherto been made to grapple directly with the diffi- 
culties of the subject. At least 1 am unacquainted with 
any works in our language (with the exception of Mr. 
Westcott’s “ Gospel Harmony,” where some valuable but 
brief remarks are thrown out incidentally, and the treatise 
of Mr. Morell, to which I shall presently revert, ) that even 
profess to entertain the question. | 

There is one principle, too, which forms a chief element 
of the theory proposed in the following Discourses,—I 
mean the distinction between Revelation and Inspiration,— 
that has never, to my knowledge, been consistently applied 
to the contents of Holy Scripture, even by those writers 
who insist upon its importance. At all events, the prin- 
ciple has never hitherto been made use of to the extent of 
which it is obviously capable. 

In advancing such assertions respecting the labors of 
others, I do not presume to lay claim to any amount of 
originality for my own. My object, throughout, has sim- 
ply been to collect as many facts and results as my ac- 
quaintance with ancient or modern researches into the text 
or interpretation of Scripture could supply; and thence to 
deduce what appeared to be the necessary inference. In 
every inquiry so conducted, the safety of the inference 
must, of course, depend upon the extent of the induction : 
and, consequently, the success of the method which I have 
ventured to suggest is susceptible of being indefinitely in- 
creased, in proportion to the number of new facts and 
results which may hereafter be accumulated by those 
whose learning and attainments far surpass any that I can 
pretend to possess. At all events, there is one obvious, 
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and by no means inconsiderable, advantage to be gained 
by pursuing this method. Valuable hints casting light 
upon the nature of Inspiration are being continually sug: 
gested; conclusive evidence in reply to the cavils of ob- 
jectors is gradually accumulating ; many positive arguments 
in support of the Church’s belief in the Divine influence 
under which the Bible was composed repeatedly present 
themselves in the writings of theologians ;—but the infor- 
mation thus existing is only to be discovered after diligent 
and patient toil. Such hints and arguments are, for the 
most part, confusedly scattered through the various “ In- 
troductions” to the Old and the New Testament; or they 
occur in the course of works which treat of ‘ Christian 
Evidences’ in general; or they are to be occasionally found 
in some of those learned monographs with which the period- 
ical literature of our time, and especially that of Germany, 
is enriched. To the ordinary inquirer, however, such in- 
formation is practically inaccessible: and the labor must, 
therefore, be regarded as not destitute of utility that shall 
present, in a compact and intelligible form, elements so 
varied, and, in their original shape, so unconnected. 

I have not scrupled, as I have said, to avail myself 
largely of the learning and researches of others: and 
among the works to which I owe the greatest obligations I 
may mention Olshausen’s' “ Commentary on the New 

1 It may not be unnecessary to add that, when I make use of the writings of others, 
it is by no means to be understood that I adopt any opinions put forward in the works 
referred to beyond those conveyed by the words which I have expressly quoted. E. 
g.: in Lecture vii. I have directly opposed certain views maintained by Olshausen ; 
and, in Lecture i., the closing words of the former of the passages quoted in page 9, 


note "—viz: “und nur zufallig des Gesites nicht auch Erwahnung thut”—have been 
omitted, as conveying an idea altogether indefensible; 
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Testament ;” Havernick’s “Introduction to the Old Tes- 
‘tament ;” Sack’s “ Christliche Apologetik ;” Beck’s “ Propé- 
deutische Entwicklung ;” and, especially, Rudelbach’s 
treatise on Inspiration, published in his and Guerike’s 
“ Zeitscrift.” Ihave endeavored, in all cases, honestly to 
state how far I have thus borrowed, even at the risk of in- 
curring the charge of pedantry. Should I be found, how- 
ever, to have appropriated the labors of others without due 
acknowledgment, I trust that the manner in which I have 
treated the present subject will plead my excuse; since, 
in reproducing an extensive body of facts and results, it is 
occasionally impossible to trace to their source certain of 
the suggestions and ideas previously collected,—owing 
either to the loss of the original reference, or to some inad- 
vertence in taking note of it. 

There are two English treatises on the subject of Inspi- 
ration to which constant allusions will be found in the 
following pages :—Mr. Coleridge’s “Confessions of an In- 
quiring Spirit;” and Mr. Morell’s “Philosophy of Re- 
ligion.” ’ 

The former work has been thus alluded to by Dr. Ar- 
nold :—“ Have you seen your uncle’s ‘ Letters on Inspira- 
tion,’ which I believe are to be published? They are well 
fitted to break ground in the approaches to that momentous 
question which involves in it so great a shock to existing 
notions; the greatest, probably, that has ever been given 
since the discovery of the falsehood of the doctrine of the 
_Pope’s infallibility.”” 


* “To Mr. Justice Coleridge, Jan. 24, 1835,”—" Life and Correspondence,” Letter 
xciv., 6th ed., p. 317; 


* 
* 
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Pi 
It cannot be doubted, I apprehend, that Dr. Arnold’s 
remark is, to a certain extent, well founded; and that this” 
treatise of Mr. Coleridge has done more than any modern 
work to unsettle the pub’ic mind, in these countries, with 
respect to the authority due to the Bible considered as a 
whole. Independently of the high reputation and well- 
deserved influence of its author,—the peculiar charm of 
Mr. Coleridge’s style and diction and the atmosphere of 
poetry with which his pen invests every subject on which 
it touches have gained for this posthumous work a celebrity 
which, I venture to think, is altogether disproportionate to 


its merits. Its leading features will be considered in the © 


course of the following pages: for the present, therefore, I 
content myself with referring to Mr. Coleridge’s statement 
of what he considered to be the strength of the argument 
with which he had to contend :—“ It will, perhaps, appear 
a paradox,” he observes, while repeating some of the popu- 
lar objections to the infallibility of Scripture, “if, after all 
these reasons, I should avow that they weigh less in my 
mind against the Doctrine, than the motives usually assigned 
for maintaining and enjoining it. Such, for instance, are 
the arguments drawn from the anticipated‘loss and damage 
that would result from its abandonment; as that it would 
deprive the Christian world of its only infallible arbiter in 
questions of Faith and Duty; suppress the only common 
and inappellable tribunal; that the Bible is the only relig- 
ious bond of union and ground of unity among Protestants, 
and the like.”"—Zetter iv. Such having been his notion of 
the proofs which an upholder of the strict idea of Inspira- 
tion could allege in its behalf, it is not going too far to say 


a. 








¥* ¢ 
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that, of the many brilliant compositions with which he has 
enriched our literature, these “ Letters” are the least wor- 
thy of Mr. Coleridge’s genius; and that their subject was 


\ one upon which the extent of his information did not en- 
title him to pronounce an opinion. 


\ The other treatise to which I have, in like manner, de- 


“voted considerable attention, is that of Mr. Morell; in 


which he professedly undertakes to recommend to English 
readers the theology of Schleiermacher (see infra, p. 11, 
note’). No stronger proof can be given of the unsettled, 
state of opinion respecting Inspiration prevalent even with 


well-informed persons, than the manner in which the ob- 


servations of Mr. Morell have been accepted by Dr. Peile. 
Dr. Peile, in his “ Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles,” 
when giving at length the passage of which I have cited a 
portion in Lecture i., page 21, introduces the quotatior: 
with the remark :—“To borrow the words of Mr. Morell, 
who, in his ‘Philosophy of Religion, has devoted two in- 
valuable chapters to the elucidation of this deeply interest- 
ing subject." 

The extent to which the system of Schleiermacher 
strikes at the root of all objective Christianity, I have 
endeavored to exhibit in the following pages. I trust, how- 
ever, that, while noticing Mr. Morell’s adoption of Schleier- 
macher’s views respecting Scripture, I have not expressed 
myself so as to appear insensible to the merits possessed 
by other portions of his remarks on the “ Philosophy of 
Religion.” 

The form which the present work has, owing to special 


* “ Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles,” vol. iii. p. 178. 
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circumstances,’ assumed, is, perhaps, attended with some 
inconvenience; inasmuch as certain portions of the subject 
which might have been more fitly conjomed have been, of 
necessity, considered separately. I have endeavored, how- 
ever, to remedy this inconvenience, such as it is, by the 
adoption of a system of cross references, whereby all that 
is said on any particular branch of the inquiry can. be 
taken in at a single view. I may be permitted also to 
observe, that a reader who does not desire to enter 
minutely into the different questions discussed in the 
following pages, can obtain a full idea of the theory of 
Inspiration which I have proposed from Lectures i., iv., 
Fiz. and viii. ¥. 2.7 . 

I cannot conclude without taking the opportunity of 
returning my warm thanks to the friends whose kindness 
and valuable assistance I have so repeatedly tasked during 
the progress of this volume through the press. 

Woks 


Dus, TRINITY CoLLEGE, 
June, 1854. 


? This form has been imposed by the fact that the first six of the following Dis- 
courses were preached in the course of my duty as Donnellan Lecturer in this Univer- 
sity for the year 1852, 


LECTURE I. 


THE QUESTION STATED. 
Paez 


REVELATION.—The Logos reveals. The Holy Spirit inspires. Each Book of the 
Old, or of the New Testament, considered as a record of Revelation, forms an 
essential part of one organized whole. 

The Bible contains a Human as well as a Divine Element. Hence, from the un- 
due prominence given to one or other of these elements, have arisen two op- 
posite views respecting Inspiration. (1.) The ‘mechanical’ theory of Inspira- 
tion. (2.) The various schemes founded upon the exaggeration of the Human 
element ;—which, again, may be classed under three heads. Each of these 
extremes, although in a very different degree, erroneous. 

The problem to be solved supplies two Conditions. (1.) The co-existence, in 
the Bible, of its Human and Divine Elements. (2.) The fact that certain 
portions of the Bible are not Revelations. The jirst Condition is satisfied by 
the ‘dynamical’ theory of Inspiration. The second Condition is satisfied by 
the distinetion between Revelation and Inspiration. 

The character and value of the proof of Inspiration founded upon “The witness 
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LECTURE II. 


THE IMMEMORIAL DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF GOD. 


The Canon of Scripture. Why did not the Jewish Church accept as inspired the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus; or the Christian Church the Epistle of S. Clement of 
Rome? 

The proofs of Inspiration supplied by the Jewish Church. The Apocrypha. 

_ Philo. Josephus. The opinions of the Jews accepted in the New Testament. 
Not from the motive of ‘accommodating’ Christianity to Judaism. The prin- 
ciple of ‘ Accommodation’ considered. ae 

The proofs of Inspiration supplied by the Christian Church. The judgment of 
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LECTURE III. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW.—THE LOGOS THE REVEALER. 


Pacer 


To adduce proofs of Inspiration from Scripture itself is not a petitio principit. 

The indissoluble connexion, and co-equal authority, of the Old and the New 
Testament. The revival in modern times of early errors on this subject :— 
the school of Schleiermacher. The connexion proved (1.) from the statements 
of the New Testament; (2.) from a comparison of the supernatural agencies 
employed under both the Jewish and the Christian Dispensation. The Logos 
the Revealer in both. “The Angel of Jehovah.” The expressions 7d Aja 
Tov Geod, and 6 Adyog rod Oeod, howrelated, - - . . 6 2 6 « © oe 


LECTURE IV. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 


The ‘dynamical’ theory of Inspiration. Not of itself sufficient to account for all 
the phenomena. Inspiration essential to the record of Revelation. Proofs 
of the ‘dynamical’ theory. The ‘Law’ generally observed in the development 
of Revelation. 

The Theocracy. The Prophetic Office. The “Schools of the Prophets.” Pro- 
phetic intuition. The personal condition in which Revelations were received. 
The state of Ecstasy. Visions the result of Ecstasy. The function of the 
Imagination. Symbolic actions. Symbolic visions. The poetry and the 
symbolism of the Prophets. The ‘perspective’ character of Prophecy. How 
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LECTURE V. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION, 
(Subject continued.) 


The full bearing of their predictions was not disclosed to the Prophets. The ex- 
planation of this fact offered by Dr. Hengstenberg. This explanation erro- 
neous. The Prophets retained their consciousness while giving utterance to 
their predictions. The case of Balaam considered. 

How was the Divine character of Revelation attested? Miracles. Prophecy. 
Schleiermacher’s objections. Proofs of the constant supervision exercised 
over the acts and words of the “ Servants of God.” 

The Inspiration of Scripture specifically distinct from the ordinary influence of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church. Errors resulting from confounding these two 
senses of the term. This distinction illustrated by S. Peter’s ‘dissimulation’ 
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LECTURE VI. 


SCRIPTURAL PROOF. 


PaGE 


General presumptions. The titles appropriated to the sacred writings. The guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost promised to the Disciples by Christ, on four distinct 
occasions. These promises may be divided into two classes:—those recorded 

. in the Synoptical Gospels, and those recorded by S. John. The former class 
of promises fulfilled. Admission of Paulus to this effect. The nature of the 
second class of promises considered. Misconception of the school of Schleier- 
macher refuted from what the New Testament tells of 8. Peter and 8. Paul. 
This class of promises also fulfilled. Confirmation of this inference supplied 
by an argument of Strauss. 

The testimony of Scripture as to the result of the Divine assistance thus con- 
ferred upon its authors. The Harmony of the Human and the Divine Intelli- 
gence. The infallible authority claimed by the sacred writers. 

The seventh chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, . .... .- 


LECTURE VII. 


THE COMMISSION TO WRITE.—THE FORM OF WHAT WAS WRITTEN. 


The closing of the Old Testament Canon. The Commission to write. 

Earlier portions of the Bible made use of in those Books which are of later date. 
The theories as to the source of the Synoptical Gospels. The Inspiration of 
the Evangelists unaffected by the result of such inquiries. References 
by the Old Testament writers to the Books composed by their predeces- 
sors. 

The quotations from the Old Testament in the New afford an experimentum 
crucis of every theory of Inspiration. Such quotations may be divided 
into (1.) the strictly prophetical ;—of which four subdivisions present them- 
selves: and (2.) those in which the language of the Old Testament is i- 
corporated with the body of Christian doctrine. ‘Collective’ quotations. 
How far the New Testament writers have adopted the literal ;—how far 
the allegorical method of exposition. Their quotations never introduced by 
way of mere ‘application.’ our classes of quotations with reference to the 
relation of the Hebrew text to the Septuagint Version. The form of such 
quotations is, in no instance, to be explained by the principle of quoting 
from memory.” 

The style of the New Testament, . ... . « © « » + 0 6 © # © e 
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RECAPITULATION.—OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 
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The nature of the facts recorded in Scripture. No distinction between “matters 
of fact,” and “matters of doctrine.” The Divine character of Scripture ex- 
tends to its language. 

ORJECTIONS : ; 

I. “The sacred writers contradict each other.” «This objection tested by its 
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I. 


application to the Gospel Harmony. Illustrations from Astronomy (the 
perturbations of Uranus), and History (the death of Alexander the Great), 
exhibit its unphilosophical character. The facts exhibited by 8. John’s 
Gospel confirm this conclusion. 

“The statements of Scripture contradict those of profane history.” ‘his 
objection tested by examining Strauss’s attack upon S. Luke. 8. Luke, ii. 2, 
and iii. 1, considered. The historical accuracy of the Evangelist proved. 
“The statements of Scripture are often at variance with the results 
of Science.” This objection illustrated and tested by the example of 
“ Joshua’s Miracle.” 


How is the language of Scripture related to the language of Science? The re- 
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“Quod colimus, Deus unus est, qui totam molem istam cum omni instrumento ele- 
mentorum, corporum, spirituum, verbo quo jussit, ratione qua disposuit, virtute qua 
potuit, de nihilo expressit in ornamentum majestatis suse, unde et Graeci nomen mundo 
KOZMON accommodaverunt. * * * Sed quo plenius et impressius tam Ipsum, 
quam dispositiones ejus et voluntates adiremus, instrumentum adjecit literaturze, si aut 
velit de Deo inquirere, et inquisito invenire, et invento credere, et credito deservire.” 

TERTULL. Apolog. c. Xvii. Xviil. 


“Scripture quidem perfectee sunt, quippe a Verbo Dei et Spiritu ejus dictee.” 
S. Irenzus, Cont. Her. lib. ii, xxviii. 2. 


"Ooa f Gela ypagh Aéyet, Tod Tveiparog eit rod ‘Ayiov dovde. 
S Grecor. Nyssen. Cont. Hunom. Orat. vi. 


a) 


LECTURE I. 


PrHE QOURSTION STATES, 


WE ARE LABORERS TOGETHER WITH GOD.—1l (or. iii. 9. 


In tracing the foundation of the Christian doctrine of Inspi- 
ration, all researches must arrive at one ultimate fact. Man, by 
his natural powers, can not attain to the knowledge of his Maker. 
“No man hath seen God at any time.” ‘ Dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto, Him no man hath seen, nor 
can see.”” Whence, then, is derived that knowledge on the de- 
gree of which depends the perfection of man’s nature, and the 
ground of his hopes ? 

A philosopher of modern times, who makes no profession of any 
Christian sympathies, thus aptly states the question :—“It is a 
phenomenon which merits the attention, at least, of an cbserver, 
that among all nations, so far as they have raised themselves from 
the perfectly savage state to that of a community, there are to be 
found opinions of a communication between higher beings and 
men ; traditions of supernatural inspirations and influences of the 
Deity upon mortals ; in a word, although presented here more 
rudely, there under an aspect more refined, still, as a universal 
fact, the observer finds the notion of Revelation, This notion 
seems, of itself, were it only on account of its universality, to de- 
serve some respect ; and it appears more worthy of a fundamental 
philosophy to trace out its origin, to seek for its claims and its 
authority, and to pass sentence upon it according to the measure 
of these discoveries, rather than at once, and without a hearing, 
to class it among the inventions of deceivers, or to banish it to 
the land of dreams.”* It is unnecessary here to state how far such 

? John i. 18, * 1 Tim. vi. 16. 


’ “Versuch einer Kritik aller Offenbarung,” yon Johann Gottlieb Totitabed. Rs 
2te Auflage. Kénigsberg, 1793. See Appendix A 
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a criticism has resulted in adding a further confirmation to the 
universal belief of mankind—a belief which has been expressed 
in every age and in every land. ‘The fact, however, of such com- 
munications from the Supreme Being is one which may fairly be 
assumed ; and with an examination of what is implied by a 
Divine Reyelation, our inquiry must commence. 

According to the usage of language, the word expressing this’ 
idea is employed in two different senses. It either denotes the 
Divine act of unveiling, or disclosing, or manifesting information 
to man—that is, the manner or form of the Revelation ; or it 
signifies the very information thus imparted,—that is, the matter 
or contents. During the course of our inquiry we shall have oc- 
casion to consider each of these two significations, although the 
latter relates chiefly to the province of Bibflical exposition. As 
all knowledge of God is essentially connected with the idea 
of Religion, it may be well, in order to avoid ambiguity, to 
“commence with the ordinary and real distinction conveyed by 
the phrases Natural and Revealed Religion; the former being 
founded upon such manifestations of the Divine Being, His will 
and acts, as are made by, or may be inferred from,—firstly, ex- 
ternal nature, and, secondly, the inward constitution of man ;' 
the latter having as its basis the revelation, strictly so-called, 
which rests upon facts,’ and of which the record is the Bible, to 
which sense also it may be well to restrict the term ‘‘ Revelation,” 
(droxddvyuc). The former class of Divine manifestations is im- 
plied and assumed in the Bible itself, which, as I have said, is 
the record of the latter ; the term ‘“ manifestation” (¢avépwore), 
too, being appropriated by St. Paul to this very idea.’ 


1 “So ist die natiirliche Religion die Erkennbarkeit Gottes, das yywaroy rod 
@coi (Rom. i. 19) aus den Werken, wofern diese nur mit Hinschluss des Menschen 
als seines héchsten Werks gefasst werden * * * so ist auch die natitirliche Re- 
ligion ihrem Wesen nach Offenbarung.”—Sack’s Christliche Apologetik, 8. 63. 

2 T mean facts, as opposed to phenomena. 

8 In the New Testament dialect doxd\vwic has the fixed signification, ‘divine 
communication,” “revelation.” §. Jerome observes : 

“Verbum quoque ipsum droxadipeuc, id est, revelationis, proprie Scripturarum 
est, et a nullo sapientum szeculi apud Greecos usurpatum. Unde mihi videntur quem- 
admodum in aliis verbis, quae de Hebreeo in Greecum Septuaginta Interpretes transtu- 
lerunt, ita et in hoc magnopere esse conatos, ut proprietatem peregrini sermonis ex- 
primerent, nova novis rebus verba fingentes.”— Comment. in Ep. ad Gal., lib. i. cap. 
1. tom. vii. p. 387. 

In the LXX. the word droxdAvipic is found but seldom; viz, 1 Sam. xx. 30; 
Ecclus. xi. 27; xxii. 22; xli. 23: but in none of these cases has it the sense of 
“ divine communication.” 

4 Rom. i. 19,20: “That which may be known of God is manifest (¢avepov) in 
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In the first place, in the world of sense, Nature’ is represented 
in Scripture as disclosing the Being and the Agency of God. 
Fyom it, as the organ of the Divine power, the swper-natural 
shines forth: ‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handywork.’’ The creation itself is an 
instance of God’s coming forth from the mysterious and silent 
depths of his invisible Being ; its pages present, as it were, a mar- 
vellous language in cipher, from which the Author permits some 
of His thoughts to be more or less distinctly inferred ; ‘‘ The in- 
visible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead.” Again, in the intimations afforded 
by the inward constitution of man, God manifests himself no less 
plainly in the world of thought ; partly by the higher powers of 
knowledge, partly by the voice of conscience and the moral sense. 
In the depths of our souls we are conscious of feelings more sub- 
lime than can spring from our own finite and limited individu- 
ality." ‘‘ The Gentiles,” writes the Apostle, “‘ having not the Law, 
are a Law unto themselves, which show the work of the Law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing wit- 
ness.”° These two sources of Divine knowledge imply each other, 
and belong to the province of philosophy. They are as universal 
as the human race ; ‘there is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard.”* God has never left Himself without a wit- 
ness “‘in that He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons, filling our heart with food and gladness.”’ For, 
such “‘ manifestations” of God’s Being it is the duty of all to 
seek : “ He hath made of one blood all nations of men, that they 
should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, and 


them; for God hath showed it (¢¢avépwoev) unto them.” Cf. Acts, xiv. 17. Bret- 
schueider was, I believe, the first thus to employ the term “‘ manifestation” as expres- 
sive of the peculiar sense in which the Apostle here applies the idea.—Cf “ Hand- 
buch der Dogmatik,” ler Band. 8.155, 4te Auflage. 

1 Cf. Bockshammer’s ‘* Offenbarung und Theologie,” s. 5. 

Selecipab. nal Bh 

> Rom. i. 20, 

4 Twesten, referring to the arguments which reason supplies for the existence of 
God, justly appeals to the results of modern investigations in proof of the proposition 
that reflecting upon the finite can never lead man beyond the finite, if he does not 
already bear within himself the consciousness of the Infinite. —Cf. “ Vorlesungen tiber 
die Dogmatik,” ler Band. s. 345. 

5 Rom. ii. 14, 15.. 

6 Ps. xix. 3. 7 Acts, xiv. 17 
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find him, though He be not far from every one of us, for in Him 
we live, and move, and have our being.”? 

The particulars just considered form the groundwork of what 
is termed Natural Religion ; the conveyance of God’s will by 
means of facts’ is the foundation of what we term Revealed Re- 
ligion. Natural and Revealed Religion can never be contrasted ; 
but there is a real, although it is but relative contrast between 
the channels through which they are conveyed, i. e., between Na- 
ture and Revelation.* How, then, are they related ; and where in 
nature can we recognise a Divine activity other than that exhibited 
in the order of the universe ?* Nature and Revelation alike pro- 
ceed from God, and, consequently, if their relation.to each other be 
correctly expressed, all semblance of absolute opposition must, of 
itself, disappear. We have, therefore, to seek for some point in 
which they both unite; in which Nature assumes a religious 
aspect, as plainlyas Revelation presents itself as a matter of fact. 

We have assumed that the Divine influence over Nature did 
not cease at the act by which the world was called into being :— 
the perfection of creation, surely, does not suspend the vital im- 
pulse which it received from God, nor is the Creator’s power to 
be restricted to the original imposition of purely mechanical 
laws. Now, if God speak by means of the phenomena of the 
universe to the spirit of man, such a result can never be ascribed 
to the purely natural. element which pervades the world. This 
only points to some other element of the same kind, equally finite 
with itself; and by virtue of the chain of causes reveals to us 


1 Alluding to the passage here cited (Acts, xvii. 26-28) Bretschneider (loc. cit.) 
observes: ‘Bei der Manifestation ist der Mensch activ, und muss Gott suchen und 
ergreifen.” This writer goes on to confound the ideas of Revelation and Inspiration. 
Inspiration he defines to be that species of Revelation in which God acts without the 
intervention of any intermediate cause (“sine causarum externarum interventu’’ ; 
and as man is active in the case of “ Manifestation,” so in ‘‘ Inspiration” he is passive 
(“Bei der Inspiration verhalt sich der Mensch leidend”) ; in proof of which he quotes 
2 Pet.i.21. But see znjra, p. 40. 

To the class of Divine ‘‘ Manifestations” some writers (e. g. C.F. Fritzsche, “ De 
Reyelationis notione Biblica, p. 13) add that effected by the course of history: “Our. 
fathers understood not Thy wonders in Egypt. * * * Nevertheless He saved 
them for His name’s sake, that He might make his mighty power to be known.”— 
Ps, cvi. 7, 8, ef. Ps. cxxxvi. 

2 ¥. g. the giving of tho Law from Sinai—the Incarnation, &e. 

3 “Differunt certe informationes oraculi et sensus et re et modo insinuandi: sed 
spiritus humanus unus est, ejusque arcule et celle eedem. Fit itaque, ac si diversi 
liquores, atque per diversa infundibula, in unum atque idem vas recipiantur.”—Bacon, 
De Augment. Scient. lib. ii. cap. i. 

4 This subject is discussed by Sack in his remarks, ‘‘ Vom Begriffe der Offtuba- 
rung,” Apologetix, ss. 114-147 — 
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nothing more than the mutual dependence of the particular ex- 
istences in the world of Nature, but not the sovereignty of God. 
That which reveals the Supreme Being, and thus mediates between 
God and man, is the divine Locos, or Creating Word, which 
proceeds from the essence of Deity. Without this notion there is 
no religious view of Nature, nor can we recognize its Divine Author 
as revealed by it.’ It is only the relationship of our spirit to this 
Original Intelligence (which is at once exalted above Nature, and 
really operative within it), which renders it even conceivable that 
Nature should thus influence us. Between this view of the world 
and Atheism (which banishes God from His universe), or Pan- 
theism (which identifies Him with it), there is no alternative. 
Hence it is that the active revealing power in Nature, and the 
historically revealing element in Religion, have one and the same 
principle. In short, the true notion of all Revelation is expressed 
in a saying of §. Athanasius when speaking of the Incarnation : 
—‘It was the office of the Divine Word, who by His peculiar 


providence, and setting in order of the universe, affords instruc- 
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tion concerning the Father, to renew that same instruction. 
This renewed instruction effected by direct communications from 
above, as well as that “manifestation” of God effected through 
the medium of Nature, are alike to be traced to the same Eternal 
Word. No man hath seen God at any time, the only-begotien 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him.”* Now, Revelation, properly so called, is distinguished in 
Scripture into Revelation by Word, and Revelation by Act—the 


1 “So ist alle Offenbarung ein Thatwort des Logos an den Geist des Menschen; und 
dieses Thatwort auch in der Natur zu erkennen, ist die einzige Art, die Natur relig- 
ids und als Mittel der Offenbarung anzusehen.”—Sack’s Apologetik, s, 121. 

* 8. Athanasius, De Incarn. cap. 14, tom i. par, i. p. 59. The chapter begins by 
stating that when the features of a portrait have been effaced, it is necessary that the 
original should again be present, in order that the likeness may be restored. Kara 
TobTo Kai 6 Kavdyto¢g TOD TaTpoc bLO¢, ELcKOV Ov TOD TaTpdc, TapeyéveTo Ext Tode Hue- 
répouce TOToUC, lva Tov Kaz’ dvTOY TeTOLNMEvOY GvOpwTov dvakatviacn * * * Tivoc buy 
jv TadAw xpeia, 7) TOD Yeod Adyov Tod Kai Wuyxiv Kal roby dpavToc, Tod Kal Ta bAa ev TH 
KTioel KivodvToc, Kal dV dvTOV yvwpivovtug Tov TaTépa; Tod yap dLa The idiag Tpovoiac 
Kal drakoouynocews TOV bAwy SiddoKovTog TEpl TOD TaTPOC, aVTOD HV Kai TIV aUTAY Jipac- 
KaAiav dvayedou. ~ " 

In addition to this passage (the closing sentence of which is quoted by Sack, p. 
132), I may adduce the expression of the same thought by S. Ireneus: “ Per ipsam 


conditionem, revelat Verbum conditorem Deum, et:per mundum fabrificatorem mundi 


Dominum, et per plasma eum qui plasmaverit artificem, et per Filium eum Patrem 
qui generaverit Fillum * * * Sed per Legem et Prophetas similiter Verbum et 
Semetipsum et Patrem pradicabat.”— Cont. Heer., lib. iv. cap. vi. p. 234. 

* John i. 18, * 
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Act, or miracle, representing and expressing, in the world of sense, 
what the Word, or knowledge communicated, expresses in the 
world of thought: the former being to the ordimary law of Na- 
ture, what the latter is to the light of Reason." In one point of 
time, and in one form of life, both these elements have found 
their perfect union. Both have been united in Him who is the 
subject of all Revelation.? The being to whom we must ascribe 
the words, although expressed by the messengers of God; He 
who, in like manner, performed the acts, although by the instru- 
mentality of these same agents, was the Locos, God’s eternal, 

ersonal, self-Revelation,—God, who as Word, spiritually, and 
yet really, maintains the world." But now the fact of the Incar- 
nation presents to our view both these forms of Revelation com- 
bined ;—that entrance of the Eternal Word into the personal 
and historical limitations of a “Son of Man.” In this great fact 
Revelation, on its historical side, has been closed, on its spiritual 
side has been rendered perfect and immortal, And thus we can 
not conceive (nor does Scripture record) that any Revelation was 
ever made to Christ. He was not only the Revealer,—“ the true 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” *— 
but also the Revelation, ‘God manifest in the flesh.” 

There are three epochs in which Divine Revelation gives to 
the history of religion the very condition of its existence :—-The 
Primitive Revelation ; the Covenant Revelation to Israel; Revela- 
tion in the appearance of Christ. It has pleased God that of this 
Revelation a record should be conveyed to after times. It could 
only be conveyed by the medium of language ; and since Scrip- 
ture appears, in history, as the acknowledged means of preserving 
this record, we here behold the transmission of Revelation by a 
written document. But whence the title Holy Scripture ? 


1 Of “Twelve Sermons on Heb.i. 1, 2,” delivered at the Boyle Lecture, A. D. 1708, 
by Bishop Williams (of Chichester), p. 17: a work which, notwithstanding. some (as 
I conceive) erroneous statements as to Inspiration, is of much value. 

2 In God as Logos, Word and Act are ever united: ‘‘ He spake, and it was done; 
He commanded, and it stood fast.”—Ps. xxxiii. 9. ‘ Wie sein Wort immer die aller- 
erfolereichste That ist, schlechtin schaffend: so ist auch seine That immer im hich- 
sten Grade redend und unendlich Gedanken erzeugend.”—Sack, 8. 136. 

* Nature, observes 8. Athanasius, is sustained and preserved by the Logos from 
that dissolution which its own fleeting and frail materials must have induced. For 
God who by His eternal Word gave existence to the Creation,— 

‘Qe dyabde TS Eavtod Ady Kal dvTO Sve Hed THY ciuracav dtaxvBepvd Kai Kabia- 
tHow, va TH TOD A6you Hyenovia Kai mpovoia kal diakoopuynoer pwTiouervy 7 KTioLg, Bee 
Paine diapévery dvvn67.—Orat. cont. Gentes. n. 41, tom. i. p. 40. 

4 John, i, 9, cf. Luke, ii. 32. 
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Traced to its true source, this notion depends upon the fact, that 
the ideas of the Eternal Word, and of the Divine Spirit, are 
here, to a certain degree, correlative." The Word, as divine and 
eternally creative, has the Spirit as the divine and eternally ani- 
mating principle, in and with Himself. By the agency of the 
Divine Spirit, the meaning and the will of the Eternal Word are 
introduced into the real being of things.” All divine activity in 
the world is organic. So also the arrangements of God’s Revela- 
tion form a system which comprehends all things ; which aids in 
bringing light into darkness ; whose centre is Christ, to whom 
every Revelation in earlier times must be referred, and from 
whom every Revelation, of a later period, has proceeded, by vir- 


_ 3+Cf Sack, “ Von der heiligen Schrift,” Apologetik, s. 418. “ 

The topic here introduced is so essential to a just view of the present subject, that 
IT am induced to quote in full the following passages. On Rom. xi. 36 (é dvrod kat 
dv’ dvtov Kai éu¢ duTov Ta wavTa), Olshausen observes :— ; 

“ Paul at length closes his great dogmatic discussion with a doxology, in which 
God is described as embracing all things—as the Beginning, Middle, and End, of all 
things, and, consequently, of the believing Israel as a whole, and of every individual. 
That these references are what is intended by the prepositions é&, dvd, and eic, is no 
longer questioned by later expositors. But, on the other hand, they continue blind 
to the fact that these references also express the relation of Father, Son, and Spirit. 
In an exactly similar way it is said of God, Eph.iv. 6, 6 éxi mwavytwr rai dtd ravTor, 
kat év waow. Of the Father as the sowrce of all being, é« or i70 is always (sfets) used 
in the New Testament, and é7i with respect to His absolute power; of the Son, al- 
ways dca, as the Revealer of the Father, the organ of His agency (comp. on Johni. 3); 
of the Spirit, eic, so far as He is the End to which the divine agency leads, or év, so 
far as He is the element which penetrates and supports all things. 1 Cor. viii. 6, is 
decisive in favor of this interpretation; where Paul himself explains the 2& od and 0” 
od of the Father and the Son.’—Der Brief an die Rém., Comm. 3er Band. s. 420. 

Again, on Col. i. 17, Olshausen, returning to this subject, writes as follows:— 

“The various relations of the creature to the Eternai are expressed by the prep- 
ositions dvd, ec, and év. The dra refers to the origin of the creature, which proceeds 
from the Father through the Son; e/¢ refers to the end of the creature, as all is created 
to or for Him, as the final aim ofythings (cf: verse 20); on the other hand év points, as 
the cuvéotnxe unmistakeably shows, to the present stability of the world, which is 
always i” the Son, so far as He supports and upholds the world with His word (Heb. _ 
i. 3), and the upholding may also be considered as a continuation of the creation. 
There is but one difficult point in this description, which sets forth Christ’s divine na- 
ture inthe most distinct manner; namely, that elsewhere the relation of the Holy 
Ghost to the creature is usually expressed by the prepositions e/¢ and év (cf. on Rom. 
xi. 36); but here the Son is always the subject. In other passages, e. g. Wiper. viil. 
6, eic is also used of the Father. However, this difficulty is satisfactorily explained 
by fact, that to each of the three Divine Persons, by Himself, just. because they ~ 
are real Persons, and carry life in themselves, all relations of the Trinity can be attrib- 
uted.”—Der Brief an die Coloss., Comm. 4er Band. s. 339. 

This reference to the mystery of the Trinity, as denoted by the three prepositions, 
is noticed by Origen, Comm. in Epist. ad Rom. lib. vii. tom. iv. p. 642. The passage 
is quoted by Mr. Alford in loc. fs 

"2 It is well observed by Rudelbach, in his Essay ‘‘ Die Lehre von der Inspiration 
der heil. Schrift,” published in his Journal for 1840, that “the transition to a written 
document, composed according to God’s will, can detract in no respect from the power 
and efficacy of His Word. On this assumption rests the whole notion of Inspira- 
tion.”—ler Theil. s. 24. J 
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“tue of that Holy Spirit imparted, through Him, to the world.’ 
This agency of the Holy Spirit, by the very force of the term, 
forms the essencé of the idea of Inspiration ; and the two con- 
ceptions thus pointed out, of the Eternal Word as the Divine 
Person who reveals, and of the Holy Spirit as the Divine Person 
who inspires, are the pillars upon which must rest any theory re- 
specting the Bible and its origin which can deserve serious 
notice.” 3 

But, before entering upon the direct question of Inspiration, 
a matter of vital moment must be adverted to, any confusion of 
ideas respecting which must perforce mar and distort the whole 
aspect of the inquiry. It must first be settled, What is the Bible ? 
and In what light are we to regard it ? In reply to the former of 
these questions, with which the present investigation is not di- 
rectly concerned, I point to that collection of writings, whether 
of the Old or New Testament, which our Church accepts as Ca- 
nonical, and which she defines in her Sixth Article. The answer 
to the latter question, viz., ‘‘ In what light is the Bible, as a col- 
lection of such and such books, to be regarded ?” demands some 
observation. There is an error growing up in our time, closely 
allied to that false spiritualism which in the second century 
formed the essence of the heresy of Marcion, which draws a 
sharp line of distinction between the Old Testament and the 
New. The leading representative of this opinion in modern 
times is the founder of a school which commands extensive influ- 
ence on the Continent, and the principles of which have been 
recently advocated with no small ability among ourselves." The 


1 Cf Twesten’s “‘ Vorlesungen,” ler Band. p. 289. ‘ 

2 See on this question Lecture iii. infra. 

*“ The Philosophy of Religion, by J. D. Morell, A.M. London, 1849.” q 

“Tf there be one mind whose personality may have impressed itself e than 
any other upon my own, in tracing out the whole course of the following treatise, it 
is assuredly that of the revered Schleiermacher; indeed the analysis of the idea of re- 
ligion, and its reference to the absolute feeling of dependence, is taken substantially 
out of the introduction to his great work, the ‘Glaubenslehre.’ That God would 
send such a mind and such a heart to shed their influence upon ourselves, and guide 
us from the barren region of mere logical forms into the hallowed paths of a divine 
life, is the best wish I can breathe for the true welfare of every religious community 
in our land.”—Pref. p. xx xiii. 

Quinet, in his eloquent essay on Strauss in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes” for 
1838 (tom. 4me., p. 463, &c.), adverts with justice to the influence of Schleiermacher. 
He observes, that in the commotion of the German mind, and the daily increasing 
destruction of all belief, nothing causes him greater surprise than the calmness of 
those writers “ qui, effagant chaque jour un mot de la Bible, ne sont pas moins tran- 
quilles sur l'avenir de leur croyance,”’ Schleiermacher was the greatest of them all— 
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founder of this school, the celebrated Schleiermacher, maintains 
that while Christianity is no doubt connected historically with 
Judaism by the fact that Jesus was born among the Jewish 
people, still the reason of this merely was, that the universal 
Redeemer could flot well appear except among a monotheistic 
people. This whole system regards the Old and New Testament 
as factors of a perfectly heterogeneous nature: the Law is not 
inspired ; nor even the historical parts of the Old Testament ;* 
and Christianity, so far as its peculiar features are concerned, 
stands in ‘precisely the same relation to Judaism as to Heathen- 
ism. But not to dwell upon sentiments so extreme, and from 
which even the followers of Schleiermacher seem to recoil,’ I can. 
refer to the views of a respectable English writer. Dr) Pye Smith 
thus expresses himself in some remarks upon the Old Testament. 
contained ‘in his work on ‘‘ The Scripture Testimony to the 
Messiah :”—‘‘ Many of the facts thus recorded have not directly 
a religious interest, but they were valuable to the Israelites and 
Jews as fragments of national and family history ; and in our times 
they have proved to be of great importance in casting light upon 
the almost lost history of several nations,” 


a 
“fait pour régner dans ce trouble universel si l’anarchie des intelligences etit consenti 
& recevoir un maitre.” 

1 Gf. “ Der Christliche Glaube von Dr. Friedrich Schleiermacher,” 4te Aufgabe, Ber- 
lin, 1842. ler Band.s.77. And even this prerogative of the Jews must be received 
with qualifications: ‘“‘Und so war auf der andern Seite auch das hellenisehe und ré- 
mische Heidenthum auf mancherlei Weise monotheistisch vorbereitet, und dort die 
Erwartung auf eine neue Gestaltung aufs ausserste gespannt, so wie im Gegentheil 
unter den Juden die messianischen Verheissungen theils aufgegeben waren, theils 
missverstanden. So dass wenn man alle geschichtlichen Verhaltnisse zusammen- 
fasst, der Unterschied weit geringer ausfallt, als auf den ersten Aublick scheint.”— 
s. 78. . 

? Nay more, as to the value of the Old Testament for Christians: ‘ Werden wir 
gewiss eben so nahe und zusammenstimmende Anklange auch in den Aeusserungen 
des edleren und reineren Heidenthums antreffen.”—s. 80. 

3 A g. Twesten, who, as Nitzsch justly observes (‘Studien und Kritiken,” 1828, 
gs. 227), rather omits the consideration of this question, than treats it with the atten- 
tion which its importance deserves. Nevertheless he follows in the footsteps of his 
master so far as to assert, ‘We cannot regard these writings as a rule for Christians, 
and, therefore, the question arises, how we are to regard them from the stand-point 
of Christian theology.”— Vorlesungen, ler Band. s. 322. 

*“The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah.” 2d Ed. vol. i, notes, p.41. Of 
this “note” Mr. Morell observes, “So, also, to some extent that admirable scholar 
and theologian, Dr. J. P. Smith, in one of his notes to the Scripture Testimony to the 
Messiah; a note which had almost brought out the controversy [as to Inspiration] 
fairly into this country, but that its hour was not yet arrived.”—The Philosophy of 
Religion, p. 189. I quote this observation as illustrating the extent to which the 
question has been fermenting in the public mind. 

Mr. Morell himself observes, with respect to the books of the Old Testament from 
Joshua to Chronicles: “ All that we can say is, that they were universally received, 


* 
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' All such views, according to the principles which it will be my 
endeavor to establish, are founded upon a fundamentally erro- 
neous conception of the nature and structure of the Bible. This 
Divine record, comprising the two great divisions of Old and New 
Testament, presents itself to the acceptance of mankind as one 
organized whole: as an elaborate structure whose various parts 
conspire to the attainment of one definite end, the entire edifice 
being constructed according to one grand design. That one end 
is the Salvation of man,—that grand design is the economy of 
Redemption. The stage on which this great drama was to be 
enacted was the beets of the human race ; and in no other lan- 
“guage than that of the Bible itself can be desealbed the antithe- 
sis which this history affords: ‘God saw every thing that He 
had made, and behold it was very good,”! is the statement of the 
first chapter of the Old Testament ;—the writer who closes the 
New Testament, on the other hand, proclaims, ‘‘ We know that 
we are of God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness.”* With 
the two ideas of Redemption and Salvation, the entire framework 
of Revelation is inseparably connected. To the first man was 
given a hope of the redemption of his race ; and beyond this the 
last of the Prophets can not go. The appearance of the Re- 
deemer Himself did no more than give reality to these antici- 
pations. * 
There is an inseparable bond of union connecting the two 
divisions of the inspired volume: ‘ The law was our schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ.”* The aim of each earlier Revelation 
of the Eternal Word was to restore, in their original purity, the 
lost truths of religion, and to build them up anew in the midst 


both as veracious histories, and as containing correct religious sentiments, by the 
Jewish people.”—Jbid. p. 161. 

Of the Psalms, he concludes :— 

“All we can say is, that they embodied the religious consciousness, or, if the term 
be preferred, the state of inspiration to which the mind of the writer was elevated.”— 
P.162. This view may be illustrated by what the author had just observed as to the 
Pentateuch: ‘ All we mean is, that the inspiration here involved did not spring from 
any outward commission to write that particular book; but only from the Divine light 
which was granted to the age, and to the mind of the author—a gift which he was 
left to make use of as necessity or propriety might suggest.”—Jbid. p. 161. 

1 Gen. i. 31. 41 John, ¥. 19. 

See Davison, “Discourses on Prophecy,” 5th Ed. p. 74. Twesten has received 
much praise for having similarly connected the ideas of Revelation and Redemption. 
“Unter Offenbarung verstehen wir hier die Aeusserung der gottlichen Gnade zum 
Heile (ci¢ cwrnpiav) des gefallenen Menschen in ihrer urspriinglichen Wirkung auf 
die menschliche Erkentniss.”— Vorlesungen, ler Band. 8. 345. 

* Gal. iii. 24. 
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of historical and positive false religions! This latter cireum- 
stance, of necessity, stamped a character of separation upon the 
Revelation of the Old Testament ; which Revelation, however, 
from its design of restoration, must be also characterized by a 
principle of development. The patriarchal Revelation elected 
and separated an individual and his family ; the sanctions of its 
covenant were faith and hope.” When this became clouded by 
idolatry and unbelief, a new Revelation was annexed to and 
founded upon it; and which, while it imposed, in the Mosaic 
Law, a more positive or penal discipline,* held out in the field of 
prophecy a greater fulness of promise, and a brighter prospect of _ 
hope. In the legal element, Revelation develops more strongly 
its separating character ; in the element of promise, its move- 
ment in advance is more apparent, removing more and more the 
barriers which confined the covenant people. Lastly, the Dispen- 
sation introduced by Christ includes and perfects all previous 
phases of Revelation, and combines them in itself into an organ- 
ism complete on all sides. It perfects both the legal and prom- 
issory side of the Old Testament Revelation. The Law becomes 
real, living truth; the promise becomes actual grace: ‘‘ The 
Law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.”4 Its individuality is now stamped with universality : 
*‘ Many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heayen.’® 
Its character of separation at length expands into that of a king- 
dom of the elect, extending over all the people of the world. 
And thus, following the course and progress of Revelation, the 
several parts of the inspired volume sprang gradually into being : 
“The brook became a river, and the river became a sea,” ® 

- The immediate design, indeed, of each element of this collec- 
tion of writings, or the precise end attained by its connection with 
the others, we may not as yet be able to discern—although the 
progress of knowledge, and the light afforded by the fulfilment 
of prophecy, have largely extended our information as to these 


1 Compare, on this point, the admirable remarks of Beck, pp. 120-143 of his 
“ Propiadeutische Entwicklung der Christlichen Lehr- Wissenschaft,” Stuttgart, 1838. 

"2 “Your father Abraham,” said Christ to the Jews, “rejoiced to see my day, and 
he saw it and was glad.”—John, viii. 56; cf. Heb. xi. 

’ ““ Wherefore then seryeth the Law? It was added because of transgressions,”—. 
Gal. iii. 19; cf. Rom. vii, 7. 

* John, i. 17, 5 Matt. viii, 11. 6 Ecclus, xxiv, 31, 
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matters.! But, the fact of such ignorance respecting the purpose 
of each portion, and the functions performed by it in the organ- 
ized structure of the Holy Scriptures, is no reason for our deny- 
ing that a purpose was designed ; while, as in the case of every 
organized whole, each discovery of such or such a final cause but 
serves to illustrate the connection and mutual relation of all its 
parts, although our researches may fall very far short of perfec- 
tion. Take, for example, the animal economy. The veins and 
arteries had performed their appointed functions, and diffused 
the vital current through the frame for thousands of years before 
their final cause was pointed out. ‘To the present hour the ner- 
vous system remains a mystery; and yet, who will question its 
importance or its utility ?? And, to carry the analogy one step 
farther,—as the various portions of the animal structure are 
called at different times and for different purposes into different 
degrees of activity, so the relative value and prominence of the 
various parts of Scripture alter according to the wants and inter- 
ests of the age. In our day, certain portions of Holy Writ, 
which were of main importance in the early ages of the Church 
(and which will maintain to the last their vital, though relative, 
value), may not be of such immediate practical applicability ; 
while, on the other hand, what is all essential now was not then 
so peculiarly called into action. The character of the inspired 
record itself, however, does not vary. The landscape remains 


Thus St. Jerome profoundly observes :—“ Paralipomenon liber, id est, Instru- 
menti veteris érvrou7, tantus ac talis est, ut absque illo si quis scientiam Scripturarum 
sibi voluerit arrogare, se ipsum irrideat. Per singula quippe nomina, juncturasque 
verborum, et preetermisse in Regum libris tanguntur historie, et innumerabiles ex- 
plicantur Evangelii queestiones.” —Epist. liii. ad Paulinum, tom. i. p. 277. 

Thus it is that Ezra, i. 1, is inexplicable without the predictions of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah; which, in their turn would be altogether obscure without the record of their 
fulfilment preserved by Ezra and Nehemiah. Again, as Mr. Westcott justly remarks, 
“The relation of Christianity to the old dispensation, which is historically exhibited 
in St. Matthew, is argumentatively deduced and specially illustrated in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the authority of which can never be doubted by those who have any 
deep sense of the perfect provideutial instruction of the Church; for without it the 
types of the Old Testament are, in most cases, unexplained, and the full significance 
of the past unrecognized and undeclared.”—Llements of the Gospel Harmony, p. 140. 
See Appendix B. 

* Origen has well developed this same analogy: 

* * * 6. ydp mepl Tac dvaToudc Tpayparevodpevol TOY larpOv, duvavrar A€éyerv 
ExaoTov Kal Td eAdyLoTov popiov etc Ti ypHoLmov bTd THE Mpovolac yeyévnTaL VOEL LoL 
Toivuy Kal Tay ypada¢ TodTOY TOV TpbToYv macac PBoTavac, 7 Ev TEAELOY AdyoU OGua" et 
62 od pnte BotaviKce & ypaddyv, ujte dvatowede TOV TpOPNTLKOV Adywr, 2) VOULCE TeEpE- 
éAKelv TL TOV yeypaypévov GAA ceavTov povov 7 TAlepa ypdupaTa dLTLA, bre Lr) supio- 
keic TOV Adyov TGV yeypaupévwv.—Homil, xxxix. in Jerem. tom, iii. p. 286. 
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still the same, although the sun, as the storm-cloud floats along, 
may lend greater brilliancy to some features of the scene, and cast 
others for a moment into the shade. 

The various parts of Holy Scripture, then, I would again re- 
peat, in order to be rightly understood, or justly valued, must be 
regarded as the different members of one vitally organized struc- 
ture ; each performing its appropriate function, and each convey- 
ing its own portion of the truth. Consider the parts sustained 
by two of our four Gospels. A one-sided apprehension of Apos-- 
tolic teaching had introduced in the early Church different phases 
of false doctrine. Had there been but one Gospel, the Church’s 
teaching might have been, in like manner, one-sided. From the 
Gospel of St. Matthew the higher nature of Christ could not 
have been so clearly proved to the Ebionites, as from that of 8. 
John ; while the former was better calculated to oppose the dreams 
of the Gnostics.* But the four Gospels having been combined in 
the Canon, the Church has thus been defended on all sides. 
Hence the Gospels were well termed by an early. Father® the four 


1 Of these heresies S. Irenzeus observes: 

“ Ebionei eo Evyangelio, quod est secundum Matthzeum, solo utentes, ex illo ipso 
convincuntur, non recte presumentes de Domino. * * * Hi autem quia Valen- 
tino sunt, eo quod est secundum Joannem plenissime utentes ad ostensionem conju- 
gationum suarum ex ipso detegentur,” &e.— Cont. Heer., lib. iii. 11, p 189. 

2S. Ireneus. *Emeid? * * * orbdoc 02 Kai ornprypa éxxAnaiac 7d evayyédLov, 
kal mvedpa Cufjc, éuxdtw¢ Téccapac *yerv duty otvAovc.—Lbid. p. 190. S. Irenzeus 
adds the well-known comparisons of the four regions of the world, the four principal 
spirits, and, in fine, the four forms which made up the Cherubim, (Ezek. i. 10. Rev. 
iy. 7.); observing that the Divine Logos, who sits upon the Cherubim, ‘ dedit nobis 
quadriforme (retpduopdov) Evangelium, quod uno spiritu continetur.” In like man- 
ner, 8. Cyprian: “ Ecclesia Paradisi instar exprimens, arbores fructiferas intra muros 
suos intus includit. * * * Has arbores rigat quatuor fluminibus, id est Evangeliis 
quatuor.”—Ep. lxxiii. p. 132. On this passage Mr. Westcott aptly observes: —“ An 
old Father compared our four Evangelists to the rivers which encircled the earthly 
Paradise: truly their streams.spring from different lands, and flow in different ways: 
yet each protects some boundary of the Church, and conveys to it the waters of 
life.” —Eilements of Gospel Harmony, p. 73. To the same effect &. Jerome styles the 
four Evangelists “quadriga Domini, et verum Cherubim.”—Ep. liii. ad Paulinuwm, 
tom. i. p. 278. 

Gieseler, in his essay “On the origin of the written Gospels,” p. 200, points out 
with his usual learning the source of such metaphorical language, which writers un- 
acquainted with the questions agitated in the primitive Church are wont to regard as 
puerile or unmeaning. The heretics continually objected that the Church claimed 
four Gospels, while the Apostles taught but one. Thus, in the “ Dialogus de recta in 
Deum fide,” which is contained in the first volume of the works of Origen, the Mar- 
cionite argues: 

' TEy® éaéyxo érépwber, bre dddca éotiv Ta évayyéAta, Aéyer yap 6 drboToAoc év évay- 
yédtov, tueic 62 récoapa AéyeTe.—P. 807. 

Hence, observes Gieseler, ‘‘the Fathers are at great pains to point out that their 
Gospel is always One; presented, nevertheless, under fowr forms, handed down by 
four witnesses, divided into fowr books.” How well suited to the taste of the age 


~~ 
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pillars of the Church, each supporting its own portion of the 
structure, and guarding it from subsiding into any of those forms 
of false doctrine to which partial views of the truth had given 
rise. 

In seeking for the grounds of that peculiar authority which is 
claimed for the Bible, we are first of all met by the question as to 
the authorship and genuineness of the separate writings of which 
the volume is composed. With this portion of the subject our 
present inquiry has no immediate concern, The various points 
connected with it constitute a distinct branch of theological sci- 
ence, to which in recent times the title ‘‘ Introduction” (Kinlei- 
tung) has been appropriated ;* and the results of which the pres- 
ent investigation must assume. Were we to content ourselves 
with such results, no small advantage would be attained. The 
Holy Scriptures would still be to us objects of the highest value 
were we merely to regard them as historical documents from 
which we might learn to know the doctrine of Christ, as we learn 
the opinions of Socrates from the pages of Xenophon and Plato. 
But we have too much depending on the certainty of these docu- 
ments not to feel ourselves disquieted by the doubt, Is the orig- 
inal Revelation transmitted to us through them in its primitive 
purity ?—a doubt which at once disappears if we firmly establish 
the Inspiration of the writers ; and show how such Inspiration is 
reflected by and preserved in the pages of Scripture. 

- The Bible presents to us, in whatever light we regard it, two 
distinct elements,—the Divine and the Human. This is a matter 
of fact. On the one hand, God has granted a Revelation ; on the 
other, human language has been made the channel to convey, and 
men have been chosen as the agents to record it. From this point 
all theories on the subject of Revelation take their rise ; and all 
the varieties of opinion respecting it have sprung from the man- 
ner in which the fact referred to has been taken into account. 
There are two leading systems in this department of theology: 
were the comparisons employed in the elucidation of this fact, appears from the gene- 
ral custom, founded upon the simile of the Cherubim, of ascribing to each Evangelist 
one of the forms of which the Cherubim consisted. 

1 Perhaps the earliest instance of the use of this term is to be found in the Preface 
to the treatise by Cassiodorus (A.D. 538), ‘‘ De Insfitutione Divinarum Literarum,” 
where he styles his work “introductorios libros.” Ed. Bened, tom. ii. p. 537. He 
refers subsequently to previous ‘‘ Introductores Scripturz divine ;” of whom he names 


ichonius the Donatist, S. Augustine, in his work, ‘ De doctrina Christiana,” Hadrian, 
Bucherius, and Junilius. bid. c. x. p. 545. 
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the one suggested by. the prominence assigned to the Divine ele- 
ment, the other resulting from the undue weight attached to the 
Human. The former of these systems practically ignores the 
Human element of the Bible, and fixes its exclusive attention 
upon the Divine agency exerted in its composition. This system 
admits and can admit of no degrees. It puts forward one consis- 
tent and intelligible theory, without subdivisions or gradations. 
According to it, each particular doctrine or fact contained in 
Scripture, whether in all respects naturally and necessarily un- 
known to the writers, or which, although it might have been as- 
certained by them in the ordinary course of things, they were not, 
in point of fact, acquainted with ; or in fine, everything, whether 
actually known to them, or which might become so, by means of 
personal experience or otherwise,—each and every such point has 
not only been committed to writing under the infallible assistance 
and guidance of God, but is to be ascribed to the special and im- 
mediate suggestion, embreathment, and dictation of the Holy 
Ghost. Nor does this hold true merely with respect to the sense 
of Scripture and the facts and sentiments therein recorded, but 
each and every word, phrase, and expression, as well as the order 
and arrangement of such words, phrases, and expressions, has 
been separately supplied, breathed into (as it were) and dictated 
to the sacred writers, bythe Spirit of God.’ For the present, I 
shall merely observe, that, while I can by no means accept this 
system as correct, or as consistent with the facts to be explained, 
it will be my object in the present Discourses to establish in the 
broadest extent all that its supporters desire to maintain ; name- 
ly, the infallible certainty, the indisputable authority, the per- 
fect and entire truthfulness of all and every the parts of Holy 
Scripture. 

The characteristic of the other system to which I have alluded, 
and to which the great majority of the modern theories of Inspi- 


1“ Omnia et singule res que in S. Scriptura continentur, sive ille fuerint S. Serip- 
toribus naturaliter prorsus incognite, sive naturaliter quidem cognoscibiles, actu ta- 
men incoguits, sive denique, non tantum naturaliter cognoscibiles, sed etiam actu 
ipso not, vel aliunde, vel per experientiam, et sensuum ministerium, non solum — 
per assistentiam et directionem divinam infallibilem literis consignatie sunt, sed sin- — 
gulari Spiritus 8. suggestioni, inspirationi, et dictamini acceptze ferendee sunt. Omnia 
enim, quze scribenda erant a Spiritu S. sacris Scriptoribus in actu isto scribendi sug- 
gesta, et intellectui eorum quasi in calamum dictitata sunt, ut his et non aliis cireum- — 
stantiis, hoc, et non alio modo, aut ordine scriberentur.’—J. A. Quenstedt. Theolo- 
gia Didactico-Polemica, cap. Iv. sect. ii. p. 67. 
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ration are to be referred, is that of ascribing undue prominence 
to the Human element of the Bible. I must content myself 
here’ with briefly stating the three heads to which, I conceive, all 
the varieties of opinion, which may be traced to this source, can, 
with more or less definiteness, be reduced. 

I. To the first head may be referred those writers who have 
changed the formula ‘ The Bible is the Word of God,’ into ‘ The 
Bible contains the word of God.’ Writers of this class, while they 
generally shrink from absolutely drawing the line between what 
is and what is not inspired, yet broadly assert as well the possi- 
bility as the existence of imperfections in Scripture, whether re- 
sulting. from limited knowledge, or inadvertence, or defective 
memory on the part of its authors.” Such imperfections are often 
restricted to what are termed ‘ unimportant matters,’ 

II. Under the second head may be placed the different hypoth- 
eses which assume various Degrees of Inspiration ; the Divine 
influence by which the sacred writers were actuated having been 
universal, but unequally distributed. ‘The tendency of all such 
hypotheses—for even their authors allow that as hypotheses 
alone can they be regarded—is to fine down to the minutest point, 
if not altogether to deny, the agency of the Holy Spirit in certain 
portions of the Bible. ‘‘ What the extent of the Inspiration was 
in each case” (I quote the words of Bishop Daniel Wilson, who 
maintains this view of various “‘ Degrees” of Inspiration)—“‘ What 
the extent of the Inspiration was in each case, we need not, in- 
deed we cannot, determine. We infer from the uniform language 
of the New Testament that in each case such assistance, and only 
such assistance, was afforded as the exigencies of it required. 
Where nature ended, and Inspiration began, it is not for man to 
say.”* 

III. The third head comprises Schleiermacher and his follow- 


2 For some account of the modern theories of Inspiration, see Appendix C. 

2 Of. Ebrard. “ Kritik der Evang, Geschichte.” ler Th. s, 63. 

3 «The Evidences of Christianity, by Daniel Wilson,” London, 1828, vol. i. p. 506. 
The “ Degrees” of Inspiration usually laid down are as follows: “ By the Inspiration 
of Suggestion, is meant, such communications of the Holy Spirit as suggested and dic- 
tated minutely every part of the truths delivered. The Inspiration of Direction, is 
meant, of such assistance as left the writers to describe the matter revealed in their 
own way, directing only the mind in the exercise of its powers. The Inspiration of 
Elevation added a greater strength and vigor to the efforts of the mind, than the 
writers could otherwise have attained. The Inspiration of Superintendency was that 
watchful care which preserved generally from anything being put down derogatory 
to the revelation with which it was counected.”—Jbid. p. 508. 
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ers ; the Shibboleth of whose school, in brief, is this, ‘ The letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life.’* The idea of Revelation, according 
to Schleiermacher, is confined to the person of Christ :—the no- 
tion of Inspiration he considers to be one of completely subordinate 
importance in Christianity ;* the sole power which the Bible 
“< nossesses of conveying a Revelation to us, consisting in its aiding 
in the awakenment and elevation of our religious consciousness ; 
in its presenting to us a mirror of the history of Christ ; in its 
depicting the intense religious life of His first followers ; and in 
giving us the letter through which the spirit of truth may be 
brought home in vital experience to the human heart.” * 

I now proceed to that view of Inspiration, to establish which 
will be the object of the present inquiry. In entering upon the 
task my first object will be to look steadily at the facts of the 
case, which, while it is our duty never to distort or exaggerate 
them, it is equally our duty to recognise, and estimate at their 
true value. The Bible, I have already observed, consists of both 
a Divine and a Human element. This leading fact may be re- 
garded as the first of the two Conditions of our problem ; a Con- 
dition which can only be satisfied by showing how the two ele- 
ments may be combined. According to the former of the systems 
to which I have just referred, the Human element is entirely lost 
sight of. On its principles the sacred writers, on receiving the 
Divine impulse, resigned both mind and body to God, who in- 
fluenced and guided both at His sole pleasure ; the human agent 
contributing, the while, no more than the pen of the scribe: in a 
word, he was the pen, not the penman, of the Spirit.’ Now, cer- 


? Quinet, in the essay already referred to, well describes the result of this principle 
when so applied: “ Mais qui ne voit qu’ a son tour esprit en grandissant peut tuer, 
et remplacer la lettre ?” 

2“ Was die Hingebung betrifft, so hat dieser Begriff im Christenthum eine durch- 
aus untergeordnete Bedeutung. Denn eine Beziehung desselben auf Christum findet 
gar nicht statt, indem die gottliche Offenbarung durch ihn immer, wie sie auch ge- 
dacht werde, mit seiner ganzen Hxistenz identisch gedacht wird, und nicht als frag- 
mentarisch in zerstreuten Augenblicken erscheinend.”—Der Christliche Glaube. ler 
Band. s. 97. 

* This statement of Schleiermacher’s system is taken from Mr. Morell’s exposition 
of his views on Inspiration, ‘‘ Philosophy of Religion,” pp. 143-4. 

“Cf Westceott’s “Gospel Harmony,” p. 6. Thus, even Hooker in his first sermon 
on Jude, 17-21, having quoted 1 Cor. ii. 12, 13, gives expression to the following sen- 
timent: ‘ This is that which the Prophets mean by those books written full within 
and without; which books were so often delivered them to eat, not because God fed 
them with ink and paper, but to teach us, that, so often as He employed them in this 
heavenly work they neither spake nor wrote any word of their own, but uttered syl- 
lable by syllable as the Spirit put it into their mouths.”—Vol. iii. p. 662, Keble’s Ed. 
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tain phenomena, obvious of themselves, and brought still more 
prominently forward by the progress of criticism, demand expla- 
nation upon this, as upon every other, theory. The varieties in 
diction which meet the student as he examines the original text 
of Scripture, arising partly from the changes undergone by the 
Hebrew language during the lapse of ages,* partly from the nat- 
ural genius and personal peculiarities of the writers of either 
Testament ;* the differences in point of style which are so appar- 
ent between the prophetical and historical parts of Scripture* as 
well as between the different prophets and historians themselves ; 
—all these are matters of which some account must be given. 
The maintainers of the theory of Inspiration which we are now 
considering, either offer no explanation at all of such phenomena 
—except by employing some rather general metaphors+—or are 
reduced to the necessity of putting forward another hypothesis, 
which, although in one point of view a real. advance in the true 
direction, yet closely resembles the doctrine of the Docetee of old.* 
It is asserted that the Holy Ghost merely ‘‘ accommodated Him- 
self” to the different peculiarities of the sacred writers.” An ad- 
mission of the originator of this hypothesis exhibits its insufficien- 
cy. “The Holy Ghost,” he observes, ‘inspired His amanuenses 
with those expressions which they would have employed had they 
been left to themselves.”" It is, perhaps, unnecessary to remark, 


But see the context for some profound remarks on one of the most obscure parts of 
this subject. 

1 Cf Havernick’s ‘‘ Kinleitung.” ler. Theil, 1te Abtheil. 2er Kap., § 34, s. 225 ff. 

27. ¢. The use, by S. John alone, of the term mapotia, the other Evangelists em- 
ploying the word napaBonf. 

°K. g. Compare Isa. xxxvi, and Jer. xxxvi., with other portions of these books. 

4“ Andr. Rivetus Jsag. ad Ser tpt. S. cap. ii. Til. Opp. f. 858, simili a perito scriba 
péetito illustrat, qui diversis calamis commode utitur, aliquando subtilioribus et magis 
acutis, aliquando crassioribus et obtusis, ubi literze quidem et scriptura scribee in soli- 
dum tribuenda, ductus autem vel subtilior vel crassior, indoli et habitui penn vel 
gracilioris, vel crassioris est adscribendus.”—Carpzovius, Critica Sacra Vet. Test. p. 59. 

® The Docetee held that all relating to Christ’s human appearance was a mere vis- 
ion; and hence their name. The idea thus applied was of long standing among the 
Jews. Thus Raphael tells Tobit, “‘ All these days I did appear unto you; but I did 
neither eat nor drink, but ye did see a vision.” —Tobit xii. 19. 

Neander, in his remarks on the Docetze, observes: ‘‘The opinion corresponding to 
the fantastic tendency of the East, and which had long obtained currency among the 
Jews, that a higher spirit has the power of representing himself to the eye of sense in 
various deceptive forms, which possess no reality, was transferred to Christ.” —Aligem. 
Geschichte der Kirche, 2te Aufl. ler Band. s. 667. 

® “Fatendum est Spiritum S. in suggerendis verborum conceptibus accommodasse 
se ad indolem et conditionem amanuensium.”—Baier, Prol. ii. § 7, note g, quoted by 
Twesten, Vorlesungen, ler Band, s. 418. 

7 “ Ka verba Spiritus S. amanuensibus inspiravit, quibus alias usi fuissent, si sibi 
fuissent relicti.”—Quenstedt, cap. iv. p. 76. Rudelbach, who states that Musiius first 
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that this wholly hypothetical statement assumes an exercise of 
the Divine agency for which no motive can be assigned, or end 
pointed out ; while it seems impossible to reconcile this phase of 
the purely organic, or as it has, of late years, been termed, Me- 
chanical, theory of Inspiration with the highest aim of religion— 
the elevation and enlightenment of the faculties of man. 

Are we then compelled, by this failure of the theory before 
us, to solve the difficulties of the question, to accept as true that 
other system which ascribes undue influence to the Human ele- 
ment of the Scriptures ? Assuredly not ; our task is rather to 
make our own those portions of the truth which each system may 
contain. 

In whatever manner we conceive the Bible to convey to us a 
Revelation, we must, from the nature of the case, recognise its 
two elements. Without the Divine element it would cease to be 


a Revelation ; without the Human, the communication from God“ 


a 


would have been confined to the individual to..whom.it was_orig-_ 


inally made. The whole analogy of nature, too, teaches us that 
God accomplishes all His ends by the intervention of certain 
means. Here, the end is the conveyance of Divine truth ; while 
the means consist in exhibiting that truth in those aspects under 
which alone it can be grasped by man. That it should be possi- 
ble for man to apprehend it, it must present itself allied to 
human conceptions, and clothed in human language.’ To attain 
this object, the same power which gave the message selected the 
messenger ; and the grounds of this selection we can clearly dis- 
cern to have been the natural capacities and the opportunities, as 
well as the traits of individual character, which marked each sacred 
writer. Moses was skilled in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ; 
and §. Paul, who had been the pagan scholar in the'school of Tar- 
sus, and the Jewish scholar in the schools of Jerusalem, while by 
his Jewish learning he could show from the Scripture that Jesus 


started this idea, entertains a far more favorable view of it than I have been able to 
form. It is a conception, he remarks, “welche die tiefsten Blicke in den ganzen Or- 
ganismus der Offenbarung verrath, und mit Recht die Theodicee der Inspiration ge- 
nannt werden mag.”—Die Lehre von der Insp. 4es Kap. s. 24. 

“The narrowness and imbecility of the human mind being such as scarcely to 
comprehend or attain a clear idea of any part of the Divine nature by its utmost ex- 
ertions; God has condescended, in a manner, to contract the infinity of His glory, 
and to exhibit it to our understandings under such imagery as our feeble optics are 
capable of contemplating.”—Lowth, Lectwres on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, Lect. 
xxxi. 2d ed. vol ii, p. 312. 
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was Christ, could also appeal to the hearts of his Gentile hearers 
in the words of their own philosophers and poets. No less con- 
ducive to the successful communication of Divine truth was the 
calling into activity the individual peculiarities of the agents thus 
chosen. The unbending intellect of Paul; the practical temper- 
ament of James; the heart which throbbed alike with zeal and 
love in the bosom of John, were chosen, in their turn, to convey 
the message best suited to each ;—while the principle which 
linked together the several parts of the chain of doctrine thus 
called into being was the one Divine Spirit which selected, and 
guided, and inspired each writer. What just reason indeed can 
possibly be assigned for supposing that the Divine power should 
have obliterated the peculiar characteristics of each before it 
qualified him for his task? Must we not rather assume that, 
when the individual was chosen, there were certain grounds ex- 
isting in his nature, in consequence of which the lot fell upon 
him ? Such peculiarities of character, therefore, are rather to be 
regarded as the condition of the particular form under which the 
Divine influence willed to exhibit itself in operation, And thus, 
the actuation of the Spirit will not consist in the exclusion of the 
Human element, but rather in illuminating and exalting it, ac- 
cording to its several varieties, for the attainment of the end pro- 
posed.’ Shall we, then, in consequence of this variety of means, 
and diversity of agencies, refuse to recognise the power which 
stamps its unity and confers its vital energy upon the whole ? On 
grounds equally appropriate here did the Christian Apologist 
maintain before the masters of the world the Personality and the 
Majesty of God. In opposition to the prevailing Pantheism of 
his age, he appeals to the structure and the harmony of the uni- 
verse. ‘I adore,” said Athenagoras, “the Being who harmonized 
the strains, and leads the melody, not the instrument which He 
plays. What umpires at the Games, omitting to crown the min- 
strel, place the garland upon his lyre ?”’* 


1 Cf. Steudel’s excellent treatise, ‘Ueber Inspiration der Apostel.” ‘‘ Tiibinger 
Zeitschrift fir Theologie.” 1832. 2te Heft. s. 117. 

2°Kx roivur éuperec 6 Kéopoc bpyavov Kai Kivodpmevoy ev PvOue, Tov dpuooduevov Kar 
TAjacovta Tove POdyyouc, Kai TO cbpdwvov éExddovta pédoc, od TO 6pyavoy, TpooKuvG, 
’Ovdé yap éxi TOV dywrioTOv, TapadkiTovTec bt dOAObETAaL TOde KiGapLoTac, Tac KLOGpag 
otepavovaw dvtév.—Legatio pro Christianis, cap. xvi. p. 291. 

This Apology was presented by Athenagoras (circ. A.D. 177) to the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus. Guericke (‘‘De Schola Alexandriz,” p. 22) 
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According to the view here taken, and which has been termed 
the “ Dynamical” theory of ih pin —or that which implies 
such @ Divine influence as employs man’s faculties according to 
their natural laws,—man is not considered as being i in any sense 
the cause or the originator of the Revelation of while God alone is 
the source, but human agency is regarded as the condition under 
which the Revelation becomes known to others. Nature itself 
supplies a striking analogy to this species of co-operation. When 
the principle of life has been communicated to any portion of un- 
‘organized matter, the power which animates receives, indeed, its 
condition from the matter to be animated, but in no sense can 
we ascribe its source to the inorganic mass to which it is annexed. 
Nevertheless the further development of that which has once re- 
ceived the vital influence admits of no separation between the 
purely passive matter and the principle of life, which alone is act- 
ive. Or, to take an illustration from the province of theology :— 
in Regeneration it is allowed by all that Divine Grace is the sole 
diane which operates at the instant when Regeneration takes 
place. Afterwards it is the yo¢nt influence which co-operates with 
the human powers and human will.’ From this view, then, it 
results that that peculiar, natural type, according to which each 
sacred writer was moulded at his creation, was assimilated, as it 
were, by the power of Inspiration, and appropriated by the Spirit ; 
while, at the same time, the Spiritual Influence is no more to be 
confounded with the tokens of individual character than it is to 
be identified with the essence of the natural life. In short, the 
Divine and Human elements, mutually interpenetrating and com 
bined, form one vital, organic whole,—not mechanically, still les 
ideally, but, as it has been termed, Dynamically united.’ So fa 
as to the first Condition of our problem. 

The second, and no less important Condition, is supplied by a 
fact which must have forced itself in some shape or other upon 
the attention of every reader of the Bible, and which presents 
another phase of its Human element. Certain portions of the 
Bible are, strictly speaking, Revelations ; that is, such as, from 


mentions that Philippus Sidetes alleges that this work was dedicated to the Emperors 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. At all events it was composed in the latter half of the 
second century. 

+See Twesten, “ Vorlesungen,” ler Band, s. 418. 

’ Cf Beck’s “ Propadeutische Entwicklung,” s. 240. 
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their supernatural character or the circumstances of the writer 
who records them, could not have been known to him without a 
special communication from heaven. Other portions, again, are 
not of this nature. The historical incidents, for example, recorded 
in both the Old and New Testament were such as must frequently 
have: been familiar to the sacred writers, either from their own - 
observation, or from sources which were at their command: and 
this very fact, like their individual peculiarities, is employed by 
the Holy Spirit as a vehicle of truth and a ground for conviction, 
This may be distinctly seen from the case of §. John, who thus 
opens his first Epistle: “That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word 
of life, * * * that which we have seen and heard, declare we 
unto you.” On this fact, which cannot be gainsayed, rests a 
distinction which claims particular attention, as it forms a lead- 
ing idea of the theory adopted in the present inquiry. The dis- 
inction i etween Revelation and Inspiration.’ 

By Revelation I understand a direct communication from God 
to man, either of such knowledge as man could not of himself 
attain to, because its subject-matter transcends human sagacity 
or human reason (such, for example, were the prophetical an- 
nouncements of the future, and the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity), or which (although it might have been attained in the 
ordinary way) was not, in point of fact, from whatever cause, 
known to the person who received the Revelation.? By Inspira- 


? Sontag (“‘ Doctrina Inspirationis,” p. 134), states that this distinction was first 
introduced by Quenstedt. ‘This is an error. The earliest work in which I have no- 
ticed an express allusion to the subject is that of Melchior Canus (obiit, an. 1560). 
“De Locis Theologicis,” Colon. 1605 :— 

“Non enim asserimus, per immediatam Spiritus Sancti vevelationem, quee quidem 
proprié revelatio dicenda sit, quamlibet Scripturee Sacree partem fuisse editam. Quin 
Lucas, quee ab Apostolis accepit, ea scripto ipse mandayvit, ut in Evangelii sui procemio 
testatur. Et Marcum, que a Petro didicerat, rogatum a discipulis scripsisse. * * * 
Sive ergo Matthzeus et Joannes, sive Mareus et Lucas, quamvis illi visa, hi audita re- 
ferrent, non egebant quidem nova Spiritus Sancti revelatione, egebant tamen peculiari 
Spiritus Sancti directione.”—Lib. ii. cap. xviii. p. 126. 

I conceive that Origen has clearly noticed the distinction in question in a well- 
known passage in his commentary on 8S. John (Opp, tom. iv. p. 4). On this point see 
‘Appendix C. I may observe that I have not been able to procure or consult a work | 
constantly referred to as fully discussing this subject, viz., Baumearten’s treatise ‘‘ De 

discrimine Revelationis et Inspirationis,” Hal. 1745. 

* This latter point will be illustrated by an incident in the history of Elisha, stated 
in the fourth chapter of the second Book of Kings, as contrasted with what is told of 
the prophet Ahijah in the fourteenth chapter of the first Book of Kings: 

“And when she came to the man of God to the hill she caugkt him by the feet: 
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tion, on the other hand, I understand that actuating energy of 
the Holy Spirit, in whatever degree or manner it may have been 
exercised, guided by which the human agents chosen by God 
have officially proclaimed His will by word of mouth, or have 
committed to writing the several portions of the Bible.’ I re- 
peat, in whatever degree or manner this actuation by the Holy 
Spirit may have been exercised: for it should never be forgotten 
that the real question with which our inquiry is concerned is the 
result of this Divine influence as presented to us in the Holy 
Scriptures, not the manner according to which it-has pleased God 
that this result should be attained, Moses unquestionably re- 
ceived more abundant tokens of the Divine favor than Hzra, or 


but Gehazi came near to thrust her away. And the man of God said, Let her alone, 
for her soul is vexed within her; and the Lord hath hid it from me, and hath not 
told me.”—2 Kings, iv. 27. 

“And Jeroboam’s wife arose, and went to Shiloh, and came to the house of Ahi- 
jah. But Ahijah could not see, for his eyes were set by reason of his age. And the 
Lord said unto Ahijah, Behold the wife of Jeroboam cometh to ask a thing of thee 
for her son, for he is sick: thus and thus shalt thou say unto her: for it shall be, when 
she cometh in, that she shall feign herself to be another woman.’—1 Kings, xiv. 4, 5. 

? Understanding the several portions of the Bible, whether they consist of actual 
Revelations, in the strict sense of the term, or of moral teaching, or of mere historical 
details. Thus, the Revelation of the Law from Sinai, and the facts connected with the 
wanderings of the Israelites, were alike recorded under the influence of /nspiration. 
Or, again, the facts connected with the personal history of Job, the words of God 
Himself from “out of the whirlwind,” the sayings of the Patriarch, and the reasoning 
of his friends. were all committed to writing under the actuation of the Holy Ghost,— 
although “the Lord said to Hliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is kindled against thee, 
and against thy two friends: for ye have not spoken of Me the thing that is right, as 
my servant Job hath.”—Job, xlii. 7. Indeed, it is plain that neglecting to attend to 
this application of the term Inspiration is to overlook the design-of the Scriptures as 
defined by S. Paul: “ Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for 
our learning that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope.”—Rom. xv. 4. 

Mr. Coleridge’s “ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit” afford a pregnant illustration 
of this neglect. He is throughout haunted by the belief that no other view of Inspi- 
ration is conceivable than the ‘‘ mechanical” theory in its baldest form. His remarks, 
consequently, tend to subvert the entire authority of the Bible. If the reader will 
bear in mind the distinction which I have drawn between Revelation and Inspiration, 
and will also substitute for the phrase ‘dictated by” in the following extract, the 
words “committed to writing under the guidance of ”—the objection which it ex- 
presses will appear absolutely pointless:—‘ Yet one other instance, and let this be 
the crucial test of the Doctrine. Say that the Book of Job was [dictated by] an in- 
fallible Intelligence. Then re-peruse the book, and still, as you proceed, try to apply 
the tenet: try if you can even attach any sense or semblance of meaning to the 
speeches which you are reading. What! were the hollow truisms, the unsuflicing 
half-truths, the false assumptions and malignant insinuations of the supercilious big- 
ots, who corruptly defended the truth :—were the impressive facts, the piercing out- 
cries, the pathetic appeals, and the close and powerful reasoning with which the poor 
sufferer—smarting at once from his wounds, and from the oil of vitriol which the or- 
thodox liars for God were dropping into them—impatiently, but uprightly and ho- 
lily controverted this truth, while in will and in spirit he clung to it ;—were both 
[dictated by] an infallible Intelligence ?”—Letter iii. p. 38, 
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Nehemiah, or the author of the Books of Chronicles ; ‘but this 
does not render that element of the Bible, in composing which 
Moses was the agent, one whit more true or more accurrate in its 
details than the writings of the others. The Disciple whom 
Jesus loved, and who reclined upon His bosom, enjoyed person- 
ally far higher privileges than 8. Mark or 8. Luke.- But still 
this affection of his Divine Master does not render 8. John’s 
Gospel, in one single feature, a more trustworthy vehicle of that 
portion of Divine truth which it conveys than the records of 
those who were but the companions of the Apostles. ‘ 

It has been already observed, that Revelation and Inspiration 
are also to be distinguished by the sources from which they pro- 
ceed,—Revelation being the peculiar function of the Eternal 
Word ; Inspiration the result of the agency of the Holy Spirit. 
Their difference, in short, is specific, and not merely one of de-- 
gree :’ a point which is amply confirmed by the consideration, 
that either of these Divine influences may be exerted, although 


the other be not calied into action. The Patriagchs received 


Revelations, but they were no : them ; the 
writer cts of the Apostles was inspired for his ae but 


we are he ever enjoyed a Revelation.’ But although 


1 The importance of the distinction on which I am insisting will be further appar- 
ent from the following statement of Dr. Pye Smith: ‘ Those who affirm in a general 
and indiscriminate manner, that all and every the parts of the Old Testament were 
immediately dictated by [see last note] the Holy Spirit, and that, to each the same 
kind of inspiration belongs, appear to me to go farther than the evidence warrants, 
and to lay the cause of revealed religion under the feet of its enemies.” —Scripture Tes- 
timony to the Messiah, vol. i. Notes, p. 39. 

* This view differs altogether from the popular employment of the terms, according 
to which their distinction is wholly lost sight of. Thus Mr. Morell writes:— 

“All Revelation, as we showed, implies two conditions: it implies, namely, an 
intelligible object presented, and a given power of recipiency in the subject: and in 
popular language, when speaking of the manifestation of Christianity to the world, we 
confine the term /?evelation to the former of these conditions, and appropriate the 
word Jnspiration to designate the latter. According to this convenient distinction, 
therefore, we may say, that revelation, in the Christian sense, indicates that act of 
Divine power by which God presents the realities of the spiritual world immediately 
to the human mind; while inspiration denotes that especial influence wrought upon 
the faculties of the subject; by virtue of which he is able to grasp these realities in 
their perfect fulness and integrity. God made a revelation of Himself to the world 
in Jesus Christ; but it was the inspiration of the Apostles which enabled them clearly 
to discern it. Here, of course, the objective arrangements and the subjective influ- 
ences perfectly blend in the production of the whole result; so that, whether we 
speak of Revelation or of Inspiration, we are, in fact, merely looking at two different 
sides of that same great act of Divine beneficence and merey, by which the truths of 
Christianity have been brought home to the human consciousness. Revelation and 
Inspiration then indicate one united process.” —Philosophy of Religion, p. 150. 

* So again, we have no reason to suppose that when Samuel was composing the 
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thus wpottteally distinct, a fixed relation subsisting between the 
two ideas, as applied to the Bible, must be noticed. It is plam 
that, without Inspiration a Divine communication would have 
been, in a measure, useless as a guide and a rule ; for without 
such Spiritual illumination how could we be assured that the 
Revelation would be correctly transmitted to others, or even 
rightly apprehended by the recipients themselves ? Consider a 
single case, which exhibits the relation of the two ideas. Certain 
Tyrian prophets, mentioned in the twenty-first chapter of the 
Acts, ‘‘ said to Paul, through the Spirit, that he should not go 
up to Jerusalem.” ‘To them had been revealed what the Holy 
Ghost was witnessing “in every city” namely, that bonds and 
afflictions awaited 8. Paul in Jerusalem. These prophets, how- 
ever, enjoyed no Inspiration ; they adulterated the Revelation 
which they had received with human wishes and human feelings, 
and thus directly contradicted the will of God, which the guid- 
ance of the Spirit enabled 8. Paul himself to understand and 
to obey. ‘And now, behold! I go bound in the Spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me there, 
save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city that bonds 
and afflictions abide me.’” 

But whatever may be the result of this distinction between 
Revelation and Inspiration, as applied to the contents of the 
Bible ; in whatever manner we can satisfy ourselves that certain 
portions convey to us a message direct from heaven, or that 
others simply record historical facts which were naturally known 
to the writers,—it must ever be borne in mind that the true idea 
of Inspiration is altogether objective, extending to every portion 
of every book ; and that it stamps the Word of God, as such, 


book which bears his name, he received a renewal of the Revelations which God had 
made to him in his youth. 

Képpen (“Die Bibel ein Werk der Gottlichen Weisheit,” 3te Aufl. 2er Band, s. 
307) draws attention to a fallacious mode of reasoning often employed :—“ In order 
to prove that the books of the Bible have been written under Divine Jnspiration, ap- 
peal is sometimes made to the extraordinary Revelations which are here and there an- 
nounced in the Bible; but this is plainly a false conclusion, and a weakness not to 
be concealed. Although God has revealed Himself to certain persons by means of a 
supernatural influence, the question, notwithstanding all this, still remains,—how has 
the Divine influence exerted itself in the composition of the Bible?” For an instance 
of an express Revelation being intermingled with inspired teaching, see 1 Tim. iv. 1. 

? Acts, xx. 23. 

ee bid. See Olshausen, in loc. Also Storr and Flatt, ‘ Biblical Theology,” Part 
iii. § 11. 
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in the most profound sense of the term; thereby distinguishing 
it from every thing which is merely human. Inspiration, mm 
short, as the attestation of God’s Spirit, zn, through, and for 
man, belongs essentially to the organism of Scripture as the 
record of Revelation; and is at length unfolded to us in its full 
bearings in that department of it where God reveals Himself as 
the Spirit. . 

In theological language the ordinary operations of the Holy 
Ghost are divided into preventing, operating, co-operating; a 
division which may help to guide us in our conception of the 
manner in which the sacred writers were influenced: although 
their Inspiration (I would observe in passing) differs, not merely 
in degree, but absolutely in kind, from that ordinary operation 
of the Spirit usually called by the same name.’ We may dis- 
tinguish in the first place, the stage in which the Holy Spirit 
prevents; that is, prompts to the task of writing: the outward 
channel through which such suggestion was usually conveyed 
being the various occasions or motives which, in what men call 
the ordinary course of things, have led to the composition of 
most of the books of the Bible.” The task having been thus 
undertaken, in the second stage the Holy Spirit operates ; that: 
is, selects from the mass of materials which were at the writer’s 
command,—whatever may have been their character, whether 
naturally known, or supernaturally revealed—and so disposes the 
course of his labors, that 8. Paul could say of certain parts of 
the Jewish history that ‘‘ they were written for our admonition.” 
In the third stage, the Holy Spirit co-operates with the natural 
faculties of the mind, in the manner already dwelt upon when — 
considering the first Condition of our problem ; the result of this 
co-operation being the different books which in their combination 
constitute the Bible, and which have been molded into unity by 
the power of the Spirit. 

And here we shail most fitly advert to the language em- 
ployed under the influence of Inspiration, In the common 
course of things men of ordinary capacity have the power of 
clothing their thoughts and feeling in appropriate words ; and 
from the very nature of the case we cannot but believe that the 
words adopted by the sacred writers must, in like manner, be 


1 See infra, Lecture v. 2 See infra, Lecture iv. 2 1 Cor a 
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the adequate expression of their inward conceptions, and, there- 
fore, of that internal life produced by the Holy Spirit. But, 
furthermore, the same Divine power which breathed this life into 
the soul must be regarded as the vital principle of the language 
which represents it. To this utterance of that Spirit, Whose 
glance penetrates the universe, Whose intimations extend to 
every age, and apply to every circumstance with a fullness and 
definiteness which embrace time and eternity—to this utterance 
of the Spirit there is essentially appropriated that pregnant style | 
which in a few syllables conveys such infinitude of meaning,’ 
which is unexhausted by all commentators, and which possesses 
that marvellous ‘‘ capacity of translation into any dialect which 
has a living and human quality.’* The opinion, that the sub- 
ject-matter alone of the Bible proceeded from the Holy Spirit, 
while its language was left to the unaided choice® of the various 
writers, amounts to that fantastic notion which is the grand fal- 
lacy of many theories of Inspiration ; namely, that two different 
Spiritual agencies were in operation, one of which produced the 
phraseology in its outward form, while the other created within 
the soul the conceptions and thoughts of which such phraseology 
was the expression. The Holy Spirit, on the contrary, as the 
productive principle, embraces the entire activity of those whom 
He inspires, rendering their language the word of God.* The 
entire substance and form of Scripture, whether resulting from 
Revelation or natural knowledge, are thus blended together into 
one harmonious whole : direct communications of religious truth, 
as well as the inferences which the sacred writers deduced there- 
from ; the lessons to be learned, whether from exhibitions of 
miraculous power, or from the facts of history ; such matters, 
together with all the collateral details of Scripture, have been 
assimilated into one homogeneous organism by the vital energy 
of the Spirit. 


NM Ard pide AéSewe Eveotiv dAdKAnpov évpeiv vodv.—S. Chrysost. Hom. |. in Joan. tom. 
viil. p. 293. 

* F. D. Maurice. ‘The Kingdom of Christ,” vol. ii. p. 246. 

% An opinion held by Seb. Castalio, Episcopius, Geo, Calixtus, &c., who assert 
‘res inspiravit Deus, voces a scriptore sunt.” But see the remarks of Beck, ‘‘ Propa- 
deutische Entwicklung,” s. 240. 

4 “ For this cause also thank we God without ceasing, because when ye received 
the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men, but as 
it ig in truth, the word of God.”.—1 Thess. ii. 13.. Cf iy. 1, 2, 8. 
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Such is the aspect under which I propose, in the present in- 
vestigation, to consider the question of the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. In order to establish this theory, it will be necessary 
to prove that the two Conditions of the problem which it involves 
have been satisfied ; one of these Conditions being defined in 
that expression of 8. Paul which forms the text of this Dis- 
course, ‘‘ We are laborers together with God ;” the other being 
presented by that distinction pointed out between the ideas of 
Revelation and Inspiration. The proof must rest, as in all de- 
partments of knowledge, upon a patient examination and induc- 
tion of facts; and such is the task which lies before us. Pre- 
viously to entering upon that proof, however, I would refer, once 
for all, to a line of argument which has often been adopted, and 
which has been as unduly exalted on the one hand, as it has been 
the subject of unmerited ridicule on the other.’ I allude to what 


? Thus it is laid down in Art. Iv. of the Gallican Confession of 1561 :— 

“Nous connoisons ces livres estre canoniques et reigle tres certaine de nostre Foy 
non tant par le commun accord et consentement de l’Eglise, que par le tesmoignage 
et intérieure persuasion du 8. Esprit, qui les nous fait discerner d’avec les autres livres 
Ececlésiastiques.” 

So also in the “ Westminster Confession,” c. i. § 4, 5: 

“The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be believed and 
obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any man or Church, but wholly upon 
God (who is Truth itself), the author thereof; and therefore it is to be received be- 
cause it is the Word of God. * * * Our full persuasion and assurance of the in- 
fallible truth and divine authority thereof is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit 
bearing witness by and with the word in our hearts.” 

On the other hand, J. D. Michaelis writes as follows :— 

“ An inward sensation of the effects of the Holy Ghost, and the consciousness of 
the utility of these writings in improving the heart and purifying our morals, are cri- 
terions as uncertain as the foregoing. With respect to that inward sensation, I must 
confess that I have never éxperienced it in the whole course of my life; nor are those 
persons who have felt it either deserving of envy or nearer the truth, since the Mu- 
hammedan feels it as well as the Christian.” —Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. i. part i. p. T7. 

Hofmann justly observes: —‘‘ Ob ein Wort der Wahrheit, zu welchem sich der Geist 
bekennt, kanonisch sey oder nicht, Wort der heiligen Schrift oder Wort der Ueber- 
lieferung, dariiber sagt jenes Zeugniss des Geistes nichts, und nicht blos einem J. D. 
Michaelis nichts, sondern auch einem Luther beim Briefe Jacobi und der Apokalypsis.” 

— Weissagung und Erfillung, i.s.44. Hofmann’s allusion to Luther suggests at once 
the great danger of this exclusive reliance on “the witness of the Spirit” as the foun- 
dation of our belief in the Bible. ‘¢ Tuther,” observes Olshausen, in his treatise on 
the “Genuineness of the Writings of the New Testament,” “shows himself a deter- 
mined opponent of John’s Revelation. He says, in his Preface to it: ‘There are 
various and abundant reasons why I regard this book as neither apostolical nor pro- 
phetic * * * But let every man think of it as his spirit prompts him. My 
spirit cannot adapt itself to the production, and this is reason enough for me why I 
should not esteem it very highly.’”—Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib. p. ev. For a more 
detailed account of Luther’s opinion on this subject, see Appendix C. The distine- 
tion which is to be made between erroneous views respecting the Canon of Seripture 
and erroneous views respecting Inspiration is one which deserves particular attention. 
See infra, Lecture ii. p. 71, note, the remarks as to Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
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is usually termed “‘ the witness of the Spirit,” or the testimony 
which the Holy Ghost Himself conveys to each reader of the 
Scriptures, The fundamental defect of this mode of upholding 
Inspiration appears to consist, not in the conception itself, but 
in the place assigned to it in the chain of Christian evidences, 
when employed to prove, and not to confirm,—when addressed to 
the judgment of the understanding, not to the affections of the 
heart. If offered as the sole, or even leading proof, we can 
scarcely feel surprise at its rejection by the sceptic or the un+ 
believer. To the intellect of such persons, the alleging such a 
fact, as proof, must be absolutely unintelligible. As well might 
any of us discourse with the blind upon the varieties of colours ; 
or a being of some higher order offer to our minds some new idea 
for the reception of which the proper sense was wanting. The 
Bible must be recognised as Divine, before such a witness can be 
called in confirmation of previous evidence. But to the Christian, 
who, with willing mind and humble acquiescence, accepts the 
Scriptures as the word of God, this testimony of the Holy Spirit 


| 


is a precious treasure. The proof is one which is even sealed 


with the promise of Christ. It results from no chain of elaborate 
argumentation ; it rests upon that living and intuitive syllogism 
of the heart, “If any man is willing to do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.”?» The Spirit which 
breathes the principle of Christian life into the being of man 
produces, as we read the words of the sacred writers, this recog- 
nition of His own former agency ; and unconsciously, like the 
statue of ancient story, the soul makes symphony when the ray 
touches it from above.’ 

And here, if one might venture to be eclectic as to any part 
of Holy Scripture, and to point out any portion of it which 
most fitly illustrates this idea, we may, perhaps, safely refer to 
that discourse of the Lord, beginning at the fourteenth and end- 
ing with the seventeenth chapter of 8. John’s Gospel: that 


Kav tic OéAn To 022. ait roretv. §. John, vii. 17. Cf Nitzsch, “System der 
Christl. Lehre,” ler Th. § 32, who justly observes that in this point of view Christian- 
ity can not be a matter of demonstration. 

2 “ Why has the Holy Scripture its peculiar adaptation to man’s nature, save be- 
cause it is His Word, after whose image man was originally fashioned, and who is 
Himself the ‘true light which lighteth every man?’ Therefore, when we read it, we 
recognise the higher rule of our original composition.” —Wilberforce, On the Incarna- 
tion, 2d ed. p. 481. 
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Holy of Hollies, as it has been aptly termed, of Christ’s history ; 
that wonderful passage from every line of which shines forth the 
. Divinity of Him who spake, though each syllable be tinged with 
the sadness of a soul which even now gazed full upon the agony 
in the Garden, and bore, in prospect, the crown of thorns—syl- 
lables, too, which were uttered from the very shadow of the 
tomb! Who is there that peruses those solemn words, whose 
heart does not burn within him as each expression of human af- 
fection—that sympathy with His earthly brethren which every 
tone conveys—becomes the point of contact through which those 
Revelations of the Eternal Word reach the spirit of man ? Who 
is there that does not recognise the impress of the Divine nature 
in every sentence of that discourse, which, while it announces to- 
the Disciples the sorrows of earth, at the same time pledges to 
them the aid and the joys of heaven: that discourse, so com- 
manding, while shaded with the gloom of human anguish ; so 
sublime in its tenderness ; so majestic in its repose ? From this 
source still streams forth a light which ilumines the Christian’s 
path, and cheers him on his pilgrimage ; and hence, too, if his 
trust be shaken, can he draw conviction unclouded and serene. 
When difficulties embarrass the reason, and perplexities entangle 
the intellect,—and who is that man over whose understanding | 
doubt has not at times cast its shadow, or whose faith the stern 
realities of life have not put to the trial ?—the fainting soul will 
find its refuge in the words which introduce this series of promise 
and encouragement ; words which still whisper to our ear the 
same assurance which once supported the Apostle sinking in the 
wind-tossed sea, “‘ Let not your heart be troubled, ye believe in. 
God, believe also in Me.” 






LECTURE ‘Il. 
THE -IMMEMORIAL DOCTRINE OF Pui: 
Bat CHURCH OF GOD. Shai 





“Scripture teacheth us that saying truth which God hath discovered unto the world 
by Revelation, and it presumeth us taught otherwise that itself is Divine and Sacred.’’ 


Hooker, Eccl. Pol.-b. iii. c. 8.5 


1 dad ede yap éotww 6 Upogyrne, Evdobev dxnyovvtoc Ta AEKTéa TO Oeod. 
3 Puito, De Prem. et Pon. 


Ei & dxpiBG¢ ypy ude Aéyew Ta mpdg TOV Ké2ocov, oiduevov Ta aird Hyde "lovdaiosg 
mepl TOV éyKeyuévov dokdlerv* Pjoouev 6TL, TA ev ByBALa Oeiw yeypadbar Tvetpare, 
duoroyotuev dugorepor. 

ORIGENES, Cont. Cels. v. 60. 


“Quid est autem Scriptura Sacra nisi queedam Epistola omnipotentis Dei ad creatu- 
ram suam? * * *. Jmperator cceli, Dominus hominum et angelorum, pro vita tua 
tibi Suas Kpistolas transmisit: et tamen, gloriose fili, easdem Epistolas ardenter legere 
negligis. Stude ergo, queso, et quotidie Creatoris tui verba meditare. Disce cor Dei 
in verbis Dei, ut ardentius ad seterna Busines, ut mens vestra ad coelestia gaudia majo- 
ribus desideriis accendatur.” ad tet 

8. Gatiih M. Ep. xxxi. Ad Theodorum Medicum. 
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LECTURE II. 


THE IMMEMORIAL DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 
OF GOD. 


: 
WHAT ADVANTAGE THEN HATH THE JEW? OR WHAT PROFIT IS THERE OF CIRCUM: 


CISION? MucH EVERY WAY: CHIEFLY, BECAUSE THAT UNTO THEM bs CcOM- * 


MITTED THE ORACLES OF GoD.—Fom. iii. 1, 2. 


WHEN intimating in this passage the leading prerogatives of 
the Jewish people, the Apostle employs a phrase,’ correctly ren- 
dered in our version by the word “ chiefly,” but which, if we 
look merely to the form of the expression, points to other ad- 
vantages which he had intended to name. His pausing, however, 
without pursuing the idea any further, proves how deeply 8. 
Paul felt that a// was in reality contained in that one privilege 
which he had particularized. The entire history of the ancient 
Church of God tells how this treasure was revered ; and that it 
had been guarded with the most scrupulous fidelity is evident, 
as well from the Apostle’s allusion in this place, as from the 
whole tone and tenor of the New Testament. 

To the Christian Church, in like manner, were confided, not 
only the new documents which were added to the Canon ;—the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament also were transferred to its 
care. That it was the privilege of the Christian Church, as it 
had been of the Jewish, to be the “ witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ,’” and that to the chief officer in each of its divisions was 
intrusted the fulfilment of this commission, is proved by the ex- 
istence of a rite which has been retained in every branch of the 
Church Catholic since the second century. As our own Ordinal 
presents it, the words of Episcopal Consecration are immedi- 
ately followed by the delivery of the Bible into the hand of the 


? TIparov pév. Cf. Olshausen’s remarks on this text. 
Art, Xx. Eccles, Anglic. “De Ecclesize Auctoritate.” 
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newly-made Bishop ; the Church symbolizing thereby two as- 
pects of the duty which he must discharge :—the maintenance 
of the doctrine, and the preservation of the record.’ 

When we consider, then, the. fact, that to the Jewish and 
Christian Churches, respectively, and in their capacity of divinely 
instituted Societies, ‘‘ the oracles of'God” have been committed, 
no inquiry respecting the subject of Inspiration can possess greater 
importance, than that which will exhibit the degree and kind of 
estimation in which the writings which contain those “ oracles,” 
have been always held, as well as the spirit in which the trust 
thus reposed has been discharged. This inquiry is to be dis- 
tinguished from the examination of that testimony which proves 
the genuineness and authenticity of the different parts of the 
Bible ;—although the two questions are often confounded. 

Greater clearness will also be attained, if it be kept apart from 
what are usually termed Christian evidences ; for these relate to 
the belief in the contents of the Scriptures, rather than to the 
nature of the agency employed in their composition. Its bear- 
ing, too, will be better understood when we reflect upon the 
manner in which opinions, such as we are about to consider, have 
influenced the actions of those who held them ; as also when we 
picture to ourselves the impression which would have been pro- 
duced upon our minds had the expression of those sentiments been 
less decided, orless peculiar. I propose in the present Discourse 
to give the leading outlines of the doctrine respecting the inspi- 
ration of the Bible held by the Jews who lived before the birth 
of Christ, or who were His contemporaries, as well as by the 


/ 


1 Immediately after the Imposition of Hands by the “ Archbishops and Bishops 
present * * * upon the head of the elected Bishop,” the Rubric of our Ordinal 
furtber directs—“ Then the Archbishop shall deliver him the Bible, saying: ‘Give 
heed unto reading, exhortation, and doctrine. Think upon the things contained in 
this Book,’” &c., &e. 

The antiquity of this rite is proved by the words of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
lib. viii. cap. 4, wep? yerporoviay. The direction there given is as follows: ovw7A¢ 
yevouévns, ele TOv TPdTwY éxioKdTwy dua Kal dvoiv éErépotc, TAnoiov Tod PvaraaTypiov 
EotOc, TOV AoiTav éemicKoTaVv Kai TpECBUTEPOV GLUTH TEOcEVYOMEVOY, TOV O& OLaKOvOD 
7a Oeia ebayyédva ént Tie TOD YELpOTOvOYMEvOY KEbaAnc dvEenTLYLEVA KATEYOVTWY, AEyé= 
Tw mpd¢e Oeov® ‘O "Qu, SéarroTa, Kvpte, K. T. AA—Cotelerius, t. & p. 395. 

Gieseler, to whom I am indebted for this remark and reference, observes: “ Dieser 
Ritus scheint die Collation des Zeugnisses symbolisch dargestellt zu haben, und ent- 
stand wahrscheinlich, nachdem die schriftlichen Evangelien als heilige Schriften an 
die Stelle der Tradition gesetzt waren.”—Die Entstehung der schriftl. Evangelien, 8. 171. 
I may add, that Gieseler émploys this and kindred facts in order to develop his inge- 
nious argument in support of the genuineness of the Ignatian Hpistles. 
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Christian Chureh from the earliest period." The importance of 
such external evidence, before adducing that supplied by the 
nature and contents of the Scriptures themselves, is too obvious 
to permit us to pass it over without due consideration, or, as is 
too frequently the case, to eign it a subordinate place in our 
chain of proofs. 

‘It has been already pointed out that the Bible must be re- 
garded as no fortuitous compilation of scattered writings ; that » 
the several books which make up the Old and New Testaments | 

conspire to form one organized whole ; and that each member 
of the inspired volume performs its own part in completing the 
record of Revelation.’ In short, the completion of this assem- 
blage of writings may be compared to that of a pre-arranged 
structure, to which many laborers contribute their toil, of whom 


1 On this evidence Doddridge observes: ‘‘I greatly revere the testimony of the 
primitive Christian writers, not only to the real existence of the sacred books in those 
early ages, but also to their divine original: their persuasion of which most evidently 
appears from the veneration with which they speak of them, even while miraculous 
gifts remained in‘ the Church; and consequently, an exact attendance to a written 
tule might seem less absolutely necessary, and the authority of inferior teachers 
might approach nearer to that of the Apostles."—A Dissertation on the Inspiration of 
the New Testament: Works, vol. v. p. 531. That miraculous gifts were continued for 
at least half a century after the death of the Evangelist John, we have the express 
testimony of S. Justin Martyr. II ap’ Hiv éotiv ideiv Kai Onreiac Kal dpoevac, yaplo- 
vata dxo Tod IIvetpatng Tov Oeod éyovtac.—Dial. c. Tryph., c. 88, p. 185. Cf. cbid. ec. 
82. Alluding to the uncertainty which exists as to the authors of some portions of 
the Bible, whether didactic or historical—e. e. the Books of Kings, the Book of Job, 
&e.,—Sack observes, ‘that the recognition of any Book by the Church (of either Old 
or New Covenant) is a fact, at least, as important as its having been written by such 
or such a person. For the question does not so much relate to the author in his indi- 
vidual capacity, but to the cireumstance that, as a matter of fact, he was acknowl- 
edged by the Church as a person divinely qualified or called to write of divine things 
for the Church. "—Apologetik, 3. 434, 

? It could only have arisen from a complete ignoring of this idea, that Mr. Cole- 
ridge has given utterance to the following sentiment, with which he closes a denun- 
ciation of “‘indiscriminate Bibliolatry:” “ And lastly, add to all these [evils] the 
strange—in all other writings unexampled—practice of bringing together into logical 
dependency detached sentences from books composed at the distance of centuries, nay, 
sometimes a millennium, from each other, under different dispensations, and for differ- 
ent objects. Accommodations of elder Scriptural phrases—that favorite ornament 
and garnish of Jewish eloquence—incidental allusions to popular notions, traditions, 
apologues—(for example, the dispute between the Devil and the Archangel Michael 
about the body of Moses, Jude, 9),—fancies and anachronisms imported from the syn- 
agogue of Alexandria into Palestine by, or together with, the Septuagint Version, and 
applied as mere argumenta ad homines—(for example, the delivery of the Law by 
the disposition of the Angels, Acts, vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19; Heb. ii. 2)—these, detached 
from their context, and, contrary to the intention of the sacred writer, first raised into 
independent theses, and then brought together to produce or sanction some new cre- 
dendwm for which neither separately could have furnished a pretence !”— Confess. of 
an Inquiring Spirit, letter iv. p. 50. As to Mr. Coleridge’s assertion that the writers 
of the New Testament have cited the Old merely by way of “ accommodation,” “ that 
favorite garnish of Jewish eloquence.”—see infra, p. 71, &e. 
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none, perhaps, have any adequate notion of the Architect’s de- 
sign—some being occupied upon that portion of the building 
committed to their own workmanship ; others overseeing sec- 
tions of the plan, and perfecting its various parts as the work 
proceeds—the Master-builder alone overlooking the whole, dis- 
tributing his orders to one immediately, to another mediately, 
and rejecting every addition inconsistent with his original con- 
ception. And so the structure grows to completion according 
to the original idea, but, in no part, without the Master-builder’s 
care.” 

It must be at once conceded that this theory, as to the design 
and compilation of the several elements of the Bible, cannot be 
proved by direct, historical evidence. The very nature of the 


case precludes such proof. But if it can be shown that such a 


theory supplies a full and satisfactory explanation of the facts to 
be accounted for, and that, unless we assume its truth, a series 
of remarkable phenomena in the history of human conduct must 
remain an inexplicable enigma, then, I submit, that evidence, as 
satisfactory as men are capable of attaining, has been adduced 
in proof of the position here laid down ; and further, that if it 
ke zejected as in itself insufficient, the rejection of such evidence 
cannot be restricted to the province of religion. 

The facts to be explained are briefly as follows :—Firstly, from 
a multitude of writings extant among the ancient Jews and 
Christians, a selection of certain books was made, to the exclusion 
of others. Secondly, the several books thus selected were re- 
ceived as infallible and divine ; those which were excluded being 
regarded as fallible and human. Thirdly, in defence, not merely 
of the doctrines and religious system contained in these books, 
but of the very books themselves, both Jews and Christians have 
submitted to persecution and to death. 

To the first class of facts I can only advert in the most cursory 


‘manner. The selection of the writings acknowledged as sacred 


by the Jews cannot have been owing to their antiquity merely, 
for we learn from the fourteenth verse of the twenty-first chapter 
of the Book of Numbers, that even in the days of Moses there 
was extant a record entitled “ the Book of the Wars of the Lord.” 
Nor, in order to confer Divine authority upon any book, was the 


1 Cf. Képpen, “ Die Bibel ein Werk der gottlichen Weisheit,” Band. ii. s. 59. 
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fact sufficient that it had been written by a prophet known to 
have received revelations from heaven ;. for, if so, why do we not 
find in the Canon, “ the acts of Uzziah first and last” written by 
‘“‘Tsaiah the Prophet, the son of Amoz?’”’ Nor, again, did the 
circumstance of a document having been composed in the Hebrew 
language’ secure its recognition as Divine ; for the Jews never ad- 
mitted among their sacred writings the book of Hcclesiasticus, 
which was undoubtedly drawn up in Hebrew, and whose author, 
moreover, assumes the prophetic tone, and lays no small claim 


to authority.” Add to all this, the astonishing fidelity and affec- 


tion with which the Jews preserved the writings which they did 
receive into their Canon,—writings, too, which were not the me- 
morial of their glory, but of their shame; and in which their 
Lawgiver, from the very first, calls heaven and earth to witness 
against them.* 


19 Chron. xxvi. 22. For some account of this class of writings, see Appendix D. 
With respect to such books, Prof. Moses Stuart observes, that if any one should hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that the works of this class written by Nathan, Gad, Isaiah, and 
others, were counted of Divine authority by the Hebrews, ‘‘on the ground that proph- 
ets might write other books than those which were inspired, still the manner of appeal 
to the works in question which are now lost, both in Kings and Chronicles, shows be- 
yond all reasonable doubt that they were regarded as authoritative and sacred.”— 
The Old Testament Canon, p. 163. That these “lost” writings were regarded as ve- 
racious annals is no doubt evident; but the mere fact of their not haying been even 
preserved by the Jews “shows beyond all reasonable doubt” that they were not “‘re- 
garded as authoritative and sacred.” Cf infra, p. 68, the remarks of Josephus. 

2? The author of this book, to whose grandson we are indebted for the present 
Greek version, is said to have lived either 300 or 200 years before Christ. Cf Ha- 
vernick’s “ Einleitung,” ler Th. ler Abth., s. 29. That it was composed in Hebrew 
or Aramaic is clear from the Prologue, where the translator requests of his readers 
“to pardon us wherein we may seem to come short of some words which we have la- 
bored to interpret. For the same things uttered in Hebrew, and translated into an- 
other tongue, have not the same force in them.” 

The author, however, as I have observed, claims for himself full canonical author- 
ity. He writes: “I will yet make doctrine to shine as the morning, and will send 
forth her light afar off. I will yet pour out doctrine as prophecy, and leave it to all 
ages for ever. Behold that I have not labored for myself only, but for all them that 
seek wisdom.”—ch. xxiv. 32-34. He assumes the proph otic tone: “ Hear me, O ye 
great men of the people, and hearken with your ears, ye rulers of the congregation.” — 
ch. xxxiii. 18. And he closes with the words:—‘ Blessed is he that shall be exer- 
cised in these things: and he that layeth them up in his heart shall become wise. 
For if he do them he shall be strong to all things: for the light of the Lord leadeth 
him.”—ch, 1. 28, 29. . 

§ Pascal remarks: “Ils portent avec amour et fidélité le livre ot Moise déclare qu’ 
ils ont été ingrats envers Dieu toute leur vie, et qu’ il sait qu’ ils le serout encore plus 
aprés sa mort; mais qu’ il appelle le ciel et la terre 4 témoin contre eux.”—tom. ii. p. 
188, ed. Faugére. To the same effect Mr. Davison remarks: ‘‘The words of the proph- 
ets are said to have beeen ‘graven on a rock, and written with iron.’ Had they not 
been so written and engraved, by an irresistible evidence of their inspiration, how 
could they have withstood the odium and adverse prejudice which they provoked ? 
How could they have survived with the unqualified and public acknowledgment of 
their inspiration ‘tom the Jewish people, who hereby are witnesses in their own 
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The case of the New Testament is no less peculiar. It is plain 


that the primitive Christians did not consider Apostles as alone 
qualified to compose inspired documents ; for, were such their 
belief, how can we acccount for the reception of the Gospels of 
S. Mark’and S. Luke ? Nor is the admission of these Gospels 
to be explained by saying, that no other memorials of the life of 
Christ existed than the four Evangelical narratives, and that the 
early Christians gladly collected every fragment of their Master’s 
history :—for not only, as the best criticism explains, does the in- 
troduction of 8. Luke’s Gospel refer to ‘‘ many who had taken in 
‘hand’ to set forth” a narrative of the events of that period, but 
the earliest of the Fathers also (e. g. 8. Ivenzeus, a. p. 167), de- 
scribe the Apocryphal Gospels as being “ countless in number.” 


shame; and survive, too, with that admitted character, when every thing else of any 
high antiquity has been permitted to perish, or remains only as a comment confessing 
the inspiration of these prophetic writings? And the stress of the argument lies in 
this, that these writings were not merely preserved, but adopted into the public mon- 
uments of their Church and nation; strange archives of libel to be so exalted, if their 
authority could have been resisted. But the Jews slew their prophets, and then built 
their sepulchres and confessed their mission. There is but one reason why they did 
so, a constrained and extorted conviction.”——Discourses on Prophecy, p. 51. 

1 Origen considers that this term conveys a latent reproof of those who undertook 
to write without the Divine commission. As the gift of “discerning of spirits,” con- 
ferred upon the Jewish Church, enabled it to select the true Prophets, and to reject 
the false; so, he argues, in like manner did the Church of God choose four Gospels 
only, from the many writings which claimed that name. He says: 

Téya obv Td, émexeipynoar, AernOvriav exer Katnyopiay TAY mpoTrETaE Kal Ywpic 
xapicpatoc EADOvTY ext THY draypadiy TAY ebayyehiov * * ¥* rd O28 TétTAapa mova 
mpoxpivet ) Oeod éxkAnota.—Hom. I. in Lucam. tom. iii. p. 932. §. Ambrose, in his 
« Exposit Evang. sec. Lucam,” adopts this passage, and gives an almost literal trans- 
lation of it. Thus he renders nearly word for word the sentence omitted in the ex- 
tract just given: 

“Non conatus est Matthzeus, non conatus est Marcus, non conatus est Johannes, 
non conatus est Lucas: sed Divino Spiritu ubertatem dictorum rerumque omnium 
ministrante, sine ullo molimine ecepta eomplerunt.”—Lib. i. tom. I. p. 1265. 

2A wiOytov TAHOoC droKpvowv Kal vobwy ypaoav.— Cont. Heer., lib. 1. Xx. p. 91. 
So also § Jerome, “Illud juxta Agyptios, et Thomam, et Matthiam, et Bartholo- 
mzum, duodecim quoque Apostolorum, et Basilidis atque Apellis, ac reliquorum, quos 
enumerare longissimum est."—Procwm in. Comm. super Matt. tom. vii. p. 3. Cf Giese- 
ler, “Die Entst. der schriftl. Evang.” s 8. 

Incessant vigilance was required to guard the Canon of Scripture against such 
spurious additions. Thus Eusebius records that one Themison, a Montanist, in the sec- 
ond century, had “dared to imitate the Apostle (éroAunoe prpoduevoc Tov "ArrooToAov) 
by composing a catholic epistle to instruct tise who had a sounder faith than him- 
self."—Zccl. Hist. v. xviii. p. 234. 

Such attempts were severely punished. §. Jerome writes: “Toitur meprodove 
Pauli et Thecle, et totam baptizati Leonis fabulam, inter Apocryphas Scripturas com- 
putamus. Quale enim est, ut individuus comes Apostoli, inter czeteras ejus res hoc 
solum ignoraverit? Sed et Tertullianus, vicinus eorum temporum, refert Presbyte- 
rum quemdam in Asia oxovdaoryv Apostoli Pauli, convictum apud Joannem, quod 
esset auctor libri, et confessum se hoe Pauli amore fecisse, loco excidisse.”’—De Viris 
Tilusts t. U1. ¢. vii. p. 827. The statement of Tertullian is as follows: “ Quod si qua 
Paulo perperam adscripta sunt, ad licentiam mulierum docendi tinguendique defend- 
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Nor, again, can we account for the admission into the New Tes- 
Yament of the writings of 8. Mark and 8. Luke, by alleging that, 
as, companions and friends of Apostles, those Evangelists fect 
opportunities of gaining such accurate information respecting the 
doctrines of the Christian faith as was not within the reach of 
others :—for, if this be so, why did the Church never recognise 
as canonical ‘the Epistle 8. Clement of Rome—‘ my fellow- 
laborer,” writes 8. Paul, “‘ whose name is in the book of life ;”* 
or, a is still more mintirkable: when we recollect the a, Aad 


: of S. Barnabas to 8. Paul, how comes it to pass that the Epistle 


of §. Barnabas was reiettad from the New Testament, while the 
Gospel of 8. Mark, “his*sister’s son,” was received ?? It may 


ait 
unt; sciant in Asia presbyterum, qui eam Scripturam construxit, quasi titulo Pauli 
de suo cumulans, iia atque confessum id se amore Pauli fecisse, loco decess- 
isse.”—De Baptisme, c. xvii. p. 263. 

The caution thus oaeraiesd by the Church was in obedience to express Apostolic 
commands. Thus §. Paul warns the Thessalonians not to be troubled “either by 
spirit, or by word, or by letter as from us.”—2 Thess. ii. 2. So, again, 8. John writes: 
“Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God.”—1 
8. John, iv. 1. When any book was offered to the Church’s acceptance as being in- 
spired, full proof of the fact, were its claims well founded, could and would he forth- 
coming in due time. On the other hand, if any uninspired book were once received 
as Scripture, it was probable that false doctrine would come in with it; and it was 
certain that the confidence of the people in the authority of the books which really 
were inspired would be rudely shaken. See Wordsworth “On the Canon,” p. 260. 

Ebel Var3- 

? Tholuck’s account of the principle which guided the selection of the Books of the 
New Testament is not very clear. Having observed that S. Mark and 8. Luke were 
not Apostles, and that it is at least a matter of doubt whether S. James and §. Jude 
(the authors of our Epistles) were so,—this writer goes on to say that the primitive 
Church was, nevertheless, led “ by an unconscious but sure historico-religious tact” 
to receive their writings into the Canon of the New Testament. ‘This tact,” contin- 
ues Tholuck, ‘is vouched for especially by this, that none of the many impure, apoc- 
ryphal Gospels—nay, not even the Ulouznv of Hermas, so highly prized by individu- 
als, but yet impure in spirit,—nor the Epistle of Barnabas, found admission into the 
Canon. On the other hand, the Epistle of Clemens, which was used in a wider circle, 
approaches most nearly the spirit of the Pauline Epistles; and can have been judged 
undeserving of reception into the New Testament Canon only on account of its want 
of originality." Comm. zum. Br. an die Hebr., Kinleit, kap. vi. s. 84. 

By the phrase “want of originality,” Tholuck, I presume, means to repeat what 
he had just said of the approach of S. Clement “to the spirit of the Pauline Epistles.” 
That the primitive Church did not consider such a fact any reason for refusing to re- 
ceive a document as portion of Scripture, is demonstrated by the reception into the 
New Testament Canon of both the second Epistle of 8. Peter, and the Epistle of S& 
Jude. ichever of these two Hpistles is of earlier date, the most careless reader 
cannot have failed to notice that one of them is not “ original, ” and that its author has 
reiterated the inspired language of the other. 

Tt has been doubted whether the “ Shepherd of Hermas” was written by the indi- 
vidual named by 8. Paul; “ Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, &c.”—Rom, xvi. 14. 
Origen, when commenting on these words (t. iv. p. 683) states his opinion that Her- 
mas was the author, and expresses the highest respect for the work itsel8 Elsewhere 
(Hom. 35. in Luc. xii. 58, t. iii. p. 973) he implies that the authorship is doubtful. 
This doubt is confirmed by a passage in the celebrated Fragment preserved by Mura- 
tori, the date of which Credner (‘‘ Zur Geschichte des Kanons,” s. 84.) places about 


on 
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be said, it is true, that grave doubts exist as to whether the treat- 
ise which we now possess under the ndme of 8. Barnabas was 
really written by the companion of S. Paul—although, if any 
weight be attached to external evidence, such doubts seem unin- 
telligible ;* but, admitting this, there can be no question that, 
so early as the days of Clement of Alexandria (a. p. 192) a work 
was well known in the Church which Clement constantly refers 
to as proceeding from 8. Barnabas, whom he styles “‘ the Apostle,” 
“an Apostolic man,” ‘one of the Seventy Disciples, and fellow- 
labourer of 8. Paul.’” ; 

The several details connected with the general question here 
considered belong, however, to another department of theology : 


the year 170. The writer of this Fragment, of which we possess only a Latin trans- 
lation, having given a catalogue of the Books of the New Testament, proceeds to 
mention some other Christian compositions. I quote the following extract according 
to Dr. Routh’s emendation of the very corrupt text: ‘‘ Pastorem vero nuperrime tem- 
poribus nostris in urbe Roma Hermas conscripsit, sedente in cathedra urbis Romee 
ecclesize Pio episcopo fratre ejus [i.e. A. D. 142-157]. Et ideo legi eum quidem opor- 
tet, sed publicari vero [dAAd dnpoorevecbar 67] in ecclesia populo, neque inter Pro- 
phetas completos numero, [cf. S. Matt. xi. 13; S. Luke, xvi. 16.] neque inter Apos- 
tolos, in finem temporum potest.”—Relig. Sacre, t. i. p. 396. 

1 On this question see Appendix EH. 

2 The fact of Clement recognising this Epistle in such terms, has been met by the 
assertion that his acceptance of it arose from the correspondence of his own views 
with its general tone of doctrine. This allegation has been fully set aside by Giese- 
ler: “The ancient testimony of Clement, that Barnabas was the author, cannot be 
ascribed to the partisan prejudice of an Alexandrian for the production of a kindred 
spirit: for neither could the Millenarian views (der Chiliasmus) of the Epistle (c. 15) 
please the Alexandrians; nor do all its interpretations suit Clement, who contradicts 
one of them (Peedag. ii. p. 221), and who prefers another interpretation of Ps. i. 1, to 
that given in our Epistle (Strom. ii. p. 464).”—Kirchengeschichte, ler Band. s. 122. 
In the former of the two latter passages referred to by the learned historian, Clement 
observes: ‘‘ Consider how Moses forbids to eat a hare or a hyena;” adding a reason 
which had “been assigned for this prohibition, and which he quotes nearly verbatim 
from the Epistle of S. Barnabas, ec. x. This quotation is introduced with the formula 
“they say” (@ac/), and Clement goes on to refuse his assent to the allegorical inter- 
pretation annexed to it: ob uévrou ride eEnyjoet Tay ovuBodtKas elynuévwv ovyKaTle 
Gewat.—Pedag. ii. p. 221; on which Potter observes: “ Porro hoc loco Clemens Bar- 
nab contradicit, sed tanti viri reverentia ductus, nomen ejus reticet.” In the last 
passage alluded to by Gieseler, Clement quotes this same chapter of the Epistle, where 
8. Barnabas refers Psalm i. 1, to the prohibition of Moses respec‘ing meats: Ilepi tay 
Bpwoudrwr piv obv Mwoie tpia ddypara év mvevpate éAdAnoev * * * au Paver 8 
Tpiwv doynutwv yvoow AaBid. To these words Clement refers with the single re- 
mark: tuira pév 6 Bapvafac. He then quotes another “ wise man,” who applies 
the three classes of ‘‘ blessedness” in the Psalm in a different manner,—viz., to those 
who kept themselves apart from the Gentiles, the Jews, and the Heretics. But, adds 
Clement, “another explains the verse with still greater propriety,” (Etepo¢ 02 Kupiere= 
pov é\eyev)—viz., understanding the words, in their literal sense, as conveying a moral 
lesson. 

I have dwelt upon this point as it proves that the primitive Christians drew a 
broad line of distinction between inspired and non-inspired writings, even though the 
latter were composed by “ Apostolic Men”—men, too, who possessed the same natural 
sources of information as the Apostles. For Clement’s views on Inspiration, see Ap- 
pendix G : 
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5 (I would merely add, and this even the most reluctant are forced 


to admit, that the reception of the different parts of the New 
‘Testament as Scripture took place without external concert,— 
from an inward impulse, as it were,—at the same time and in 
the most different places; and that, with scarcely an exception, 


each writing which it contains was all at once, and without a 


word of doubt, placed on a level with the Old Testament, which 
had hitherto been regarded as exclusively divine.’ In short, the 
authority conceded to this new component of the Scriptures, 
seems to have grown up without any one being able to place his 


? The importance of this circumstance, as bearing upon the inspiration of the New 
Testament, cannot be too highly estimated. Hug observes: ‘It was the distinguished 
and peculiar prerogative accorded to these writings, and for a long time the only mark 
of distinction which could be given them, that they were publicly read in the Christian 
assemblies. As in the religious meetings of the Jews, this honor was usually conferred 
only upon the Law and the Prophets, so among the Christians this eminent preroga- 
tive was granted only to the writings of the Apostles, together with the Old Testa 
ment which they retained from the ‘Jews. Thus Peter reckons Paul’s Epistles, while 
the author was still alive, among the ypagodc, Holy Scriptures (2 Pet. iii 15, 16).”— 
Hinleitung, kap. iii. § 16. This fact is allowed even by De Wette: “Die heiligen 
Schriften des N. T. wurden in Hinen Rang gestellt mit denen des A. T., welche eben- 
fells vorgelesen wurden.”—JHinleitung, 6ste Ausg. ler Th. § 25.8. 37. Cf the ex- 
tract from the Fragment of Muratori, already quoted, p. 57, note. ‘See also Appen- 
dix D. 

It will be observed that I have omitted to urge a fact on which modern writers 
on the New Testament seem to be unanimous, viz., that one Epistle at least of S. Paul 
has been lost. The absence, however, of all external evidence on this subject is, I 
cannot help thinking, sufficient to cause considerable doubt as to the fact. The in- 
ternal evidence is contained in the words: ‘‘I wrote unto you in an Epistle (év 77 
émtoToAq) not to company with fornicators.”—1 Cor. vy. 9: It may be*well to remark 
that to the History of Moses of Chorene, published by W. and G. Whiston, in the year 
1736, there is added (p. 371) an Appendix, “Que continet Epistolas duas, primam 
Corinthiorum ad Paulum Apostolum, alteram Pauli Apostoli ad Corinthios, nunc pri- 
mum ex codice MS. Armeniaco integre pleneque editas, et Greece Latineque versas.” 
The editor observes (p. 383, note.) that the Armenian Church did not receive the 
Scriptures before the end of Cent. [V.; and that these Epistles neither occur in their 
version of the Bible, nor are mentioned by any ancient Armenian writer. Cf. Thiersch, 
“Versuch zur Herstell. des hist. Standp.” s. 104. But the list of “lost Epistles” does 
not stop here. Olshausen observes: ‘‘ According to Bleek’s conjecture, before the 
sending ofyour second Epistle [to the Corinthians], the Apostle wrote from Macedonia 
another Epistle to the Corinthians, couched in terms of strong reproof, which has not 
been preserved (so that Paul wrote to them in all four Epistles, of which two have 
been lost and two preserved), and [ am much inclined to support this conjecture. 
For, elnadionaniy the apprehension experienced by Paul in regard to the impression 
produced upon the Corinthians by his Epistle, and which the arrival of Titus first 
allayed (2 Cor. vii. 2-10.)—is not justified by the nature of the first Epistle.”—Die 
Br. an die Corinthier, Kinleit. s. 495. Olshausen further considers that “the Epistle 
from Laodicea” (Col. iv. 16.) was an Epistle from §. Paul to that Chureh, which is 
now, “lost,” and not the Epistle to the Ephesians. Prof. Moses Stuart thinks that 3 
8. John, 9: “T wrote unto the Church, but Diotrephes * * * receiveth us not,” 
also points to a “lost Epistle.”— On the Old Testament Canon, p. 162. 

Were these hypotheses correct, the conclusions stated above would be still more 
strongly confirmed. 
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we 


finger upon the place or moment when adhesion to it was first » 


yielded. 
It may be urged, in explanation of such facts, that the very 


nature of the books themselves occasioned the preference given to » 
them. It may be said that the difference, in point of style, and - 


manner, and contents, as well of the books of the Old Testament 
from the Apocrypha, as of the New Testament from the writings 
of the Apostolical Fathers, is such as admits of no comparison ; 
that the superiority of the books of Scripture is uncontested and 
incontestable ; and that, as Hooker observes of the sacred writers, 
“a ereater difference there seemeth not to be between the man- 
ner of their knowledge, than there is between the manner of 
their speech and others.”* And, finally,—it may be further ar- 
gued,—without any need of supposing special Divine guidance, 


the simple facts of the case account for the formation of the. 


Canon, and enabled the early Christians, not only to judge cer- 
tain writings to be unworthy of the name of Scripture, but also 
to select others as deserving such acknowledgment. Be it so. 
Such an explanation but serves to exalt the critical accuracy, 
the profound insight, the refined taste, of those who passed that 
judgment, and made that selection. The admission which such 
an explanation involves I claim wholly on the side of the present 
argument, and at once transfer it to the cause of Inspiration. 
That continued exercise of solid judgment which selected such 
writings, and such writings only ; that critical sagacity which the 
most ingenious and subtle investigations of modern times have 
never been able to prove at fault ; that unceasing caution and 
anxious vigilance, which never admitted into the Canon a single 
book for the rejection of which any valid reasons have ever been 
shown: such qualities, conceded to the Fathers of the first ages 
of the Church, only serve to enhance the value of their opinions 
upon every point connected with the Scriptures, and, aboye all, 
upon the subject of their Inspiration. 


1 Sermon on 8. Jude, 17-21; vol. iii. p. 661, Keble’s ed. To the same effect 
Neander observes: ‘In other cases, transitions are wont to form themselves by de- 
grees; but in this instance we observe a sudden change totake place. There are here 
no gentle gradations, but, all at once, a bound (ein Sprung) from one style of language 
to another; which remark may lead us to an acknowledgment of the special activity, 
in the souls of the Apostles, of the Divine Spirit—the new, creative element of that 
first epoch.”—Allg. Gesch. der Kirche, ler Band. s. 1133. 
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In no nation was the universal belief of the ancient world’ in 
an intercourse between earth and heaven, so deeply rooted as 
among the Jews. Their writings, composed subsequently to the 
completion of the Old Testament, afford the most decisive proof 
of their ascribing Inspiration to the authors of its several parts ; 
and leave no doubt as to their conviction that the collection of 
Sacred Books was defined under the Divine guidance, and closed 
at the Divine command.’ . And I would here remark, that con- 
siderable misapprehension has arisen from not carefully distin- 
guishing the opinions of the Jews who ‘have lived since the 
coming of Christ, from the views of those who wrote before or at 
that period.’ This feature of the case is peculiarly important, 
when we regard Inspiration, under its Christian aspect, as the 
characteristic function of the Holy Ghost. One of the principal 
doctrines of Christianity which Jews, of later times, have assailed 
with vehemence and vituperation, is that respecting the nature 
and operations of the Third Person of the Holy Trinity ;* and to 
this fact we may, perhaps not unfairly, attribute the prevalence 
of a peculiar tenet, first advanced by Maimonides in the twelfth 
century: adopting whose theory, modern Jews ascribe to their 
sacred Books three degrees of Inspiration—-the Mosaic, the 
Prophetical, and that of the Holy Spirit, which last they re- 


1 “Vetus opinio est, jam usque ab heroicis ducta temporibus, eaque et populi Ro- 
mani et omnium gentiwm firmata consensu, versari quandam inter homines divinatio- 
nem.”—Cicero de Divin. i. 1. 

2 “Tet us enly hear some of these testimonies which are just as decisive as they 
are unanimous; and every doubt must disappear as to the conviction that it was the 
fact of Inspiration which caused the reception of certain Books into the Canon, and 


the exclusion from it of others.”—Havernick, Hinlezt. ler Th. lte Abth. s. 51. 


8 This confusion is to be noted, for example, in Mr. Coleridge’s “Confessions of 
an Inquiring Spirit.”—Letter ii. p. 21. Me 

4 In proof of this assertion, I refer to J. A. Eisenmenger’s ‘‘ Entdecktes Juden- 
thum.” Ko6nigsberg, 1711, ch. vi. p. 264. For example:. The Nizzachon, p. 12, 
observes on the words, ‘‘ And lo, three men s by him.”—-Gen. xviii. 2: “ The 
heretics (o°272") [i. e. the Christians] say he saw three, and worshipped one; and 
these are the Father, the Son, and the impure spirit (ANON Mn) whom they 
name the Holy Ghost; these three he saw in the form of one, and him he worship- 
ped.” At page 142 of this same work, occurs, according to Hisenmenger, the follow- 
ing passage: 

“Tt stands, according to them, in the Gospel of Luke (wpi> 75d): Whoever 
sins against the Father, he finds forgiveness; whoever sins against the Son, he, too, 
finds forgiveness; but he who sins against the impure spirit (TN7210M M)) finds no 
forgiveness either in this, or that world. Now, when all three are one, why should 
he who sins against the impure spirit find no forgiveness ?” 

Eisenmenger adduces several passages to the same purpose, concluding, “ Ist 
dieses nicht eine erschreckliche Listerung ?” 
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gard as the lowest of all... But to return to the early Jewish: 
writers. 

The writers of the Apocrypha invariably represent God as the 
real Author of the Law, which is styled ‘‘ Holy,” “made and 
given” by Him.* Moses is a “ Holy Prophet :”* his words* are 
quoted with the form, “OQ Lord our God * * * as thou 
spakest by thy servant Moses in the day when thou didst com- 
mand him to write thy Law.”* That Law ‘‘ which Moses com- 
manded for an heritage unto the congregations of Jacob,” is 
“the book of the covenant of the Most High God ;” this cov- 
enant is “everlasting ;” its “light is uncorrupt ;” and its ‘ de- 
crees eternal,”’ ‘“‘ Faithfulness” and “ truth,” and the ‘ show- 
ine secret things or ever they came,” are the tokens of a 
Prophet.’ On his predictions the most implicit reliance is 
placed. Thus it is said: “ My son, depart out of Ninive, be- 
cause that those things which the prophet Jonas spake shall 
surely come to pass ;” and of Isaiah, “‘ He saw by an excellent 
spirit what should come to pass at the last.”* The study of the 


1 This theory has arisen from an attempt to explain the cause of the ancient 

division of the Old Testament writings—a division recognised by our Lord Himself 
(Luke, xxiy. 44.)—into the Law, the Prophets, and the Kethubim or Hagiographa: 
—the 6 vouoc Kai of mpodyrat kai Ta GAAa Gita, of the Prologue to the Book of He- 
clesiasticus:—the D°31ND, DN 33, TIM of the Jews. The source of this distinction the 
Jewish Rabbins placed in the different degrees of Inspiration possessed by the writ- 
ers of the respective parts of the Old Testament. The Mosaic degree of Inspiration, 
under which the Law was written, was the most exalted; in it no other man of 
God was thought to share, ef. Numb. xii 6-8: while Prophecy, properly so called 
mx123), was distinguished from that degree which was entitled “the Holy Spirit” 
eas mi). This view is developed at considerable length in the “ Moreh Nebo- 
chim” of Maimonides. “Its leading idea amounts to this, that the degree of the 
Holy Spirit is lower than that of Prophecy. It consisted chiefly in a revelation by 
dreams, so that the authors of the Hagiographa knew only a part of the truth, while 
Prophecy, ‘properly so called, is pure, i. e., unveils the truth completely. This theory 
has, perhaps, been borrowed from the Muhammedan philosophers, who make a sim- 
ilar distinction between the Koran and the Sunnah, or other alleged prophetical 
writings.” —Hiavernick, Hinleitung, ler Th. lte Abth. s. 66. We have already seen 
(Lecture i. p. 34.) how this Jewish notion has been introduced into Christian Theol- 
ogy. For further remarks on the subject, see Appendix C. 

22 Mace. vi. 23. Tie dyiac Kai Oeoxticrov vowobeciac. Cf. Ecclus. xxviii. 7. 

8’ Wisdom, xi. 1. 

4 “The Lord shall scatter you among the nations, and ye shall be left few in 
number among the heatieen whither the Lord shall lead you.”—Deut. iv. 27. 

® Baruch, ii. 28. 

® Keclus. xxiv. 23; xvii. 12. Wisdom, xviii. 4. Tobit, i. 6. 

7 “ By his faithfulness he [Samuel] was found a true Prophet, and by his word 
he was known to be faithful in vision.”—-Ecclus. xlvi. 15. So also of Isaiah: 
‘Hoaiac 6 mpodyrne 6 uéyac kai mLoTG¢ év dpacet adrov. * * * “Kw tod didvog 
trédese TA Eooueva Kai Ta dTOKpYoa Tpiv } Tapayevécbae adTa.—c, Xlyiii. 22, 25. 

® Tobit, xiv. 8. Hcclus. xlviii. 24 
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Law and Prophets is stated to be the source of wisdom.’ Even 
life itself must be sacrificed by the Jew in their defence: “ My 
sons,” said their dying leader,’ “be ye zealous for the Law, and 
give your lives for the covenant of your fathers.” In fine, they 
represent these books as the shield and safeguard of their na- 
tion ; and even when soliciting the alliance and friendship of the 
Gentiles,* they add, “‘ Albeit we need none of these things, for 
that we have the holy books of Scripture in our hands to com- 
fort us,” : 

In addition to such writings, which, while they date events 
from the period of the cessation of prophecy,’ direct the people 
to earnest prayer for its restoration,’ we have the important re- 
mains of two contemporaries of the Apostles, Josephus and Philo, 
who may be regarded as representing respectively the Judaism 
of Palestine and of Alexandria.* 


1 Heclus. xxiv. 18, &c,; xxxix. 1, &c. 2 Mattathias; 1 Mace. ii. 50. 

» = “This is the copy of the letters which Jonathan wrote to the Lacedemonians.” 
—I1 Mace. xii. 5. Kal jpeic oiv drpocdeeic .rovTwy bvTec, mapdKAnsiv éyovTe¢ TA 
BiBAia Ta dya Ta év Taic YEepotv HucGv.—ver. 9. This statement, observes Havernick, 
“is a characteristic expression of the tone of thought which marks the Judaism of 
that period, which founded its high esteem for the Canonical Scriptures upon their 
holiness, their Divine origin, their Inspiration. * * * These opinions, [i. e. of 
the authors of the Apocrypha in general] far from betraying an uncritical spirit, 
rather denote the sharp line of distinction which they drew between canonical and 
uncanonical writings.”—Neue krit. Untersuch. iiber das B. Daniel, s. 22. Hamburg, 
1838. De Wette admits that, whatever may have been the reasons for admitting 
the several books into the Canon, the ancient Jews “regarded the authors as in- 
spired (begeistert), and their writings as the product of holy Inspiration (als Friichte 
heiliger Begeisterung).”—Hinleitung,s. 21: and to this effect he quotes R. Azaria 
Meor Enaim.: “ Esras non admovit manus nisi ad libros, qui compositi sunt a 
Prophetis per Spiritum 8. et in lingua sacra.” 

* “So there was a great affliction in Israel, the like whereof was not since the 

time that a prophet was not seen among them.”—1 Mace, ix. 27. Cf iv. 46; xiv. 41. 

* “Give testimony unto those that thou hast possessed from the beginning, and 
raise up prophets that have been in thy name.”—LHcclus. xxxvi. 15. 

® Eusebius (‘‘ Preeparat. Evang.”) has preserved a few fragments of two Jewish 
writers of an earlier date, who represent in like manner the opinion of the Jews of 

Palestine and Alexandria—the high priest Hleazar, and Aristobulus. Eleazar, in his 
Epistle to Ptolemy Philadelphus (B. C. 285.) observes, that Moses had been instructed 
in all matters by God Himself: i7d Ocod kateckevacpévoc eic éxiyvwow Tov drdy 
tov.—Prep. Ev. viii. 9, t. ii. p. 282. ed. Gaisford. Aristobulus;—who endeavored to 
trace the philosophy of Aristotle in the Old Testament, as Philo aftewards sought in 
its pages for that of Plato,—is identified by Eusebius (¢béd. p. 291.) with the individual 
mentioned 2 Mace. i. 10, where he is called ‘‘ Aristobulus, King Ptolemeus’ Master, 
who was of the stock of the anointed Priests.” In his treatise 7 Tdv lepdv vouwy 
épunveia (Huseb, ibid. vii. 13, p. 184.) addressed to Ptolemy Philometer (B. C. 180.), 


_ Aristobulus observes that competent judges marvel at the wisdom of Moses, and 


the Divine Spirit by whose inspiration he has been proclaimed a Prophet : Oig pév 
ody mapecte TO KaAGe voeiv, Bavudlovor Tv epi aiTov cogiav, Kai TO Oelov tvedpua, Kal? 
6 kai xpogytne dvakexjpvxtat.—bid, viii. 10, p. 292. In reply to H. Hody’s denial 
(Cont. Hist. xx. Interp. lib. 1. c. ix. p. 49.) of the authenticity of this treatise, see L. 
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Philo’ gives an elaborate theory of Inspiration, of which he 
distinguishes two species, ‘Interpretation’ and ‘ Prophecy.” To 
the former he ascribes by far the higher dignity. To it are to be 
referred those divine oracles which are spoken in the person of 
God by the Prophet who is ‘ Interpreter ;’ who is thus united, as 
it were, in one person with the Deity, and thus becomes a living 
word of God, since he speaks in the person of the Divine Being. 
As the power of ‘Interpretation, thus understood, enters upon 
the profoundest mysteries of the Godhead, Philo declines to dis- 
cuss its nature, as transcending the power of human understand- 
ing: and it is, perhaps, needless to conjecture how far this 
thought may have been suggested by some vague anticipation of 
the coming of the Divine Word Incarnate, the true source of all 
Revelation.’ To ‘Prophecy,’ on the other hand, he frequently 
adverts. It includes as well those cases in which the Prophet in- 
quires of God, and God answers and instructs him, as those in 
which God confers upon man the power of foreknowledge, by 
which he predicts future events. The distinction, however, be- 


C. Valckenaer’s Diatribe de Aristobulo, reprinted by Dr. Gaisford in his edition of the 
“ Preparatio. Evang.”—It is to be observed, that Hleazar and Josephus may be re- 
garded as exponents of the views of the Essenes, while Aristobulus and Philo rep- 
resent those of the Therapeute. The Therapeutze, according to Philo, regarded the 
Law as a living organism (ov) consisting of body and soul: 

"Amaca yap 7 vouobecia Soxet toig dvdpact TovTorg éorkévat COw* Kal cdma piv 
fyew tac pytdc dvaraserc, poyny 02 Tov évarrokeiwevov Taic AéSecty doparov voiv.—De 
Vita Contempl. tom. ii. p. 483. Cf Olshausen, “ Hin Wort iiber tiefern Schrift- 
sinn,” s. 16, ff. 

1 See Gfrérer, “Philo und die alexandr. Theosophie,” ler Theil. s. 46. ff; and 
also Hichhorn’s “ Einleitung in das A. T.” ler Band. s. 126." For a more extende 
examination of the opinions of Philo and Josephus, see Appendix F. 

2 ‘Epunveia d2 kai Upodbnreia dtadépover.—De Vita Mosis, t. ii. p. 164. 

® E. g. the following singular phrase is applied by Philo to the words of Moses, 
Deut. viii. 2: 6 tpodytne Adyoc, dvoua Mwioe épct.—Lib. de Congr. quer. Erud. 
gra. t. i. p. 543, “As if” observes Gfrorer, “Moses were the Prophet above all 
others, mpodyrne Kat’ éoy7v.”—Philo, s. 60. That Philo believed in the impersona- 
tion of the Logos is evident from numerous passages in his writings. Thus he applies 
the title of High Priest to the A0yo¢. The abode of the homicide in the city of refuge 
is not to terminate until the death of the High Priest (Numb. xxxv. 25). The in- 
equality of punishment inevitable in this case affords Philo much perplexity. He 
solves the difficulty by allegorizing the command: Afgyouev ydp, Tov dpyLepéa OdK 
GvOpurov, dAAd AOyov Oeiov elvat, wévrwv oby éExovoiwy dvor, GAAA Kal dkovoiwy 
ddiknudrov duétoyov.—De Profugis, t. i. p. 562. Cf also “ De Somniis,” t. i. p. 683= 
692; “De Migrat. Abrah.” t. i. p. 452. In like manner, the Logos is frequently 
called by Philo “the image of God” (eicdv Ocod. Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i, 15). Thus, 
speaking of Exod. xxiv. 10, ‘And they saw the God of Israel,” Philo observes: ‘It 
is fit that they who are allied to knowledge should desire to behold Jehovah 
(2¢iecOar piv rod 7rd "Oy deity. But if they cannot behold Him, at least, His image, 
the most sacred Word.” (Tv yoov eixdva abrod, tov lepdrarov Aoyov).—De Ling. 
Confus. t.i. p.419. Cf Gfrérer, “Philo,” ler Th. s, 243, ff. 
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tween ‘ Interpretation’ and ‘ Prophecy’ is too subtle and too re- 
fined for Philo, He continually represents. the ‘ Prophet’ as an 
“Interpreter ;? what he utters as Prophet not being his own, but 
the sentiment of another. Hence we find the two ideas not 
unfrequently interchanged : for example, Philo says: “The 
prophets are ‘Interpreters,’ God making use of their organs to 
manifest His will.” According to this theory, the state of the 
Prophet, under the influence of Inspiration, is one of total un- 
consciousness. He is, as it were, an instrument of music, moved 
invisibly by God’s power ; all his utterances proceed from the 
suggestions of another, the prophetic rapture having mastered 
his faculties, and “the power of reflection having retired from 
the citadel of his soul.’ The Divine Spirit comes upon him, 
and dwells within him, and moves the entire organism of his 
voice, prompting to the announcement of all that he foretells.? 
To that aspect of this theory, which represents unconsciousness 
as the essential condition of the Prophet’s inspiration, we shall 
advert again. I would only observe at present, that although in 
his definitions of the psychological basis of prophecy, Philo’s 
statements are exaggerated, still his favorite explanation: “The 
Prophet is an ‘Interpreter ;?> God within his soul suggesting 
what must be said,” contains a main element of the truth. 

The point of practical moment, however, to be noticed here, 
is the importance attached by Philo to the notion implied by the 
term Prophet ; for we can thence understand the degree of esti- 
mation in which the authors of the Old Testament were held by 
him, when he applies to them, in general, that title :—thereby 
exhibiting, as it were unconsciously, the light in which he re- 
garded their writings. To Moses, Philo, after the manner of his 


! The principle from which Philo draws this inference, powerfully illustrates how 
deeply he felt the reality of the Divine influence which actuated the Prophets: T6 d2 
TpoPnTLKG yévet piaAet TodTO ovuPaiverv’ &orKiCerae Hey yap év huty 6 vodc, kata Thy 
Tod Geiov mvevuaroc ddisir, Kata d& TY weTavdoracww avTov, TaALv elcorkilerar. O bm 
lc yap ovK ott Ovyrtov dOavatwy ovvotkjoalt.—Quis. Rer. Div. Her. 
t. ip. 511. 

S apbibunbioe Tob Oeiov mvetuaroc, Kal rdcay Tic gavage épyavorottav KpovovToc, 
kal évnxoivroc eic évapyi Ondwaw dv rpobeariver.—De Speciai. Leg. t. ii. p. 343. 

3'Epunveds yap éorww 6 Tpopytyc, EvdnGev ixnxotvtoc Ta AEKTéa Tod Ocod.—De 
Prom. et Pen. t. ii. p. 417. 

Cf. Rudelbach’s Hssay, ‘‘ Die Lehre von der Inspiration,” 1840. 2es Kap. s. 17. 

4 Besides the title mpogyrnc, Philo employs various terms to denote the sacred 
writers: e.g. Mwicéwc étaipoc, or Oracérne. Tic TOV poitnTav Muoicéiwc, lepoddvrne, 
kvoraywyoc, &e. The greater portion of the Old Testament, moreover, is quoted so ag 
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“ 
nation, ascribes the pre-eminence. He was “that purest mind,’ 


which received at once the gift of legislation and prophecy, with 
divinely inspired wisdom.”’ ‘He was breathed upon with heav- 
enly love”? His words are “ Oracles,”* and divinely true. To 
David, Philo expressly gives the title of Prophet ;* to the Books 
of Kines he refers under the form, “ As saith the sacred word.” 


Xs 
He quotes Isaiah “as one of the Prophets of old who spake by 


divine Inspiration.”* And he clearly intimates that such opin- 
ions were not peculiar to himself,’ but were shared by his whole 


to express the most undoubted belief in its inspiration ; nor is there the least reason 
to suppose that Philo did not receive as canonical the Books which he does not refer 
to by name. ‘ 

To give a few examples: Genesis is styled lepat? ypapai.—De Mund. Opp., t. i. 

ph B. 
: Exodus, lepd Bi32.0¢.-—De Migr. Abr., t.i. p. 438, where even Moses is styled 6 
tepodavrne. 

Leviticus, iepi¢ Adyoc.—Alleg. u. t. i. p. 85. ‘ 

Numbers, iepdrarov ypdupa.—Deus Immut. t. i. p. 273. 

Deuteronomy, ypnou0c.—De Migr. Abr., t. i. p. 454. 

Joshua (ch. i. 5) is quoted as A0yzov Tov iAew Geod.—De Ling. Confus. t. i. p. 430. 

The words of Ezra (ch. viii. 2) are called rd év Baotdckaig Bipdore LepopavrnGEvrTa. 
—Ibid. t. i. p. 427. 

Hosea (xiv. 8) is quoted as apd tive Tév rpodntay ypnobév—De Plantat. Noe, t. 
i, p. 350. 

35 See “ Liber de Cong. queer. Erudit. grat.” t. i. p. 538. 

2 On this phrase Gfrérer observes: “The complete perfection of Moses’ nature 
(seines Wesens) is described in the third book, ‘De Vita Mosis,’ t. ii. p. 145, by the 
beautiful expression which includes in itself every other quality, catamvevabei¢ b7” 
ipwro¢ obpaviov.”—P hilo, i. s. 63. 

’ The words of Moses, in general, are styled Adyca in the locus classicus, “‘ De Vita 
Mosis,” 111. t. ii, p. 163. See Appendix F. 

4 Quoting Ps. xxiii. 1: oby 6 ruyOv, dAAd mpodirne.—De Agricult. t. i. p. 308. Ps. 
Xxxviii. 4, is quoted with the form 6 rod Mwioéwe Oiacdrng dvepbéeSato.—De Plant. 
Noe, t.i. p. 335,. And of Ps. xciv. 9, Philo observes: 6 Oeoréaloc dvijp év tuvore Aéywv 
2de—T bid. p. 334. 

This mode of referring to the Psalms proves that Philo was unconscious of any dis- 
tinction between the inspiration of the prophetical books, and that of the Hagiogra- 
pha. See p.,62, note *, supra. 

§ The first Book of Samuel (ch. i. 11.) is quoted with the words: dc 6 lepd¢ 26yo¢ 
onoi.— De Lbrietat. i. p. 379. This book was accounted by the Alexandrian Jews 
the “ First Book of Kings.” 

° Tuc tav radar TpognTay émiHerdoac elmev—De Somniis, t. i. p. 681. And Jere- 
miah is quoted with the words: tod zpopytixod OiacwTy¢ yopod, b¢ Kkatarvevabeig év- 
Govotay dvedliSato.—De Ling. Confus. t. i. p. 411. 

7 It is to be observed, with reference to a common misapprehension, that although 
Philo often claims an exaggerated degree of insight into the sense of Scripture, he 
does not yenture to compare himself with the sacred writers. Take, for example, the 
following passage, in which, while claiming the deepest insight into the divine mys- 
teries, Philo represents himself as an humble disciple at the feet of the Prophet Jere- 
chy Ralogg “announces his oracle filled with divine inspiration, and impersonating 

+0 ) Bay 

_ Kai yap fyO rapa Mace 76 Oeogirei punbeic ra weyaAa pvoripra, duoc adOr¢ ‘Tepe 
Ted Tov mpodyrnv lWdv, kar yvodc 6TL Ob wovov pboTne EaTiv, dAAG Kae 

epopavrTns ixavdg, obk Skvyca portioat modc abtov. ‘O d’, dre Ta TOAAG évOov= 
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nation ; for, dextirhing how his countrymen had excited the 
anger is the Emperor "Gahguls by opposing his design of pro- 
faning the Temple, Philo adds, that the Jews would gladly em- 
brace death, as immortality, sooner than overlook the abrogation 
of even the least of their country’s laws.’ Nor, while on this topic, 
should we omit to bear in mind Philo’s entire system of allegor- 
izing, exaggerated and forced though it was, but which, like that 

4of Origen, was grounded upon the firm conviction that the most 
pregnant signification is couched beneath the literal meaning 
of each expression of Scripture. 

The belief of Josephus in the authority of the Old Testament, 
and the nature of the Divine influence which actuated the 
Prophets, perfectly coincides with that of Philo. This agreement 
is particularly to be noticed with reference to the prophetic state, 
and to the manner in which both writers have employed the title 
“Prophet.” From this we can infer in what a profound sense Jo- 


oLov, Ypnouov Tiva éeivev Ex TPOcHToV TOD Oeod AéyovTa TpdgG THY ELpNVIKWTEATHY apEe- 
tiv tavra [scil, Jer. iii. 4].—De Cherubim, t. i. p. 147. 

Gfrérer, having quoted a number of passages to prove that Philo occasionally 
claims supernatural aid when interpreting portions of the Old Testament, justly ob- 
serves: ‘‘ Doch muss man desswegen nicht glauben, dass unser Verfasser die Prophe- 
ten des alten Bundes in eine Reihe mit den gewéhnlichen Menschen, oder mit dem 
lebenden Geschlechte, stellte.”—Phiio, i. s. 60. 

1"Ky 62 povov éfvoc éSaipetov TO TOV ’lovdaiav broxrov iv avTimpasev, eiwbog 
Exovaious dvaléyecbat Gavarouve, OoreEp dbavactav, brép rob pmOev TOV TaTplwV Tepliidery 
dvaipobvmevor, ei kai Bpaytratov ein.—De Legat. ad Caium, t. ii. p. 562. 

M. Gaussen (“‘ Theopneustia—The Plenary Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,” 
London, 1841.) observes, “The Jewish philosopher Philo in the narrative which he 
has left of his embassy to the Emperor Caligula, making use also of a term very sim- 
ilar to that of St. Paul [Georvevaroc, 2 Tim. iii. 16.], calls the Seriptures_‘ oracles thed- 
cristes,’ that is to say, oracles given under an wnetion from God.’—p. 24. But this 
writer has been led astray by not consulting the original authority. His note of ref- 
erence is “Oedypiata Aoyta P. 1022, Edit. “Francof.” Now, both in this edition of 
Philo’s works, and in that of Mangey (t. ii. p. 577,), the words are, Océ6ypyoaTa 
yap Aoy.a Tove vopove eivat bro\auBavorrec [scil. of lovdator]: and Philo uses them 
to prove how much more tenacious of their. customs the Jews were than other na- 
tions. Since they believed, he argues, their laws to have “ proceeded from Divine 
oracles,” they would submit to every extremity rather than admit the erection of a 
statue in the Temple. 

? Thus, Josephus represent Moses as a Prophet in so exalted a sense that his 
words are to be regarded as those of God: mpodyzn¢ dé olo¢ ob« dAAoc, be O 6 Te dv 
pbéyEato OoKeiv abtod Aéyovtoc, dkpodoba Tot Ozod.—Ant. IV. viii. 49, p. 258, 

So sacred are the words of the Decalogue that J osephus dares not divulge them 
to the Gentiles except in the form of a brief summary: ob¢ [scil. Adyouc] ob Oepuerdv 
got qpiv Aéyew pavepae mpd AéSwv, Tac 2 duvduerg aitav dnddoouevr.—Ant. IIL v- 4, 
p. 129. Josephus gives another example of the reverence with which his country- 
men regarded the Old Testament. He relates that when the Seventy Interpreters 
had completed their version, the King (Ptolemy Philadelphus) asked how it happened 
that no poet or historian had made any mention of so admirable a work. He was 
told, in reply, that the judgments of God had fallen upon all who had dared to treat 
of these Divine records; 6 dé Anurrpoc, undéva ToAuroat THE TOY vo“wWY TOUTwWY dva- 
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sephus calls Isaiah “a Prophet confessedly Divine ;” and how 
much he intends to convey when he says that all the events of 
his nation had happened according to the predictions of the 
Twelve Minor Prophets.’ But I must confine myself here toa 
few remarks on the celebrated passage in his work against Apion.” 
In this statement Josephus maintains that the records of no na- 
tion can compare with those of the Jews in point of historic truth. 
To establish this assertion he points out the care taken to pre- 
serve the Sacred Books, and also the strict rules which regulated 
their composition. The Sacred Books, he tells his opponent, were 
delivered to the charge of the High Priest, the purity of whose 


descent was guarded by the most stringent laws, and whose ge- 


nealogy from father to son was set down in the public archives, 
and could be traced back for two thousand years. Such precau- 
tions, observes Josephus, to guard the purity of the sacerdotal 
race, are not only natural, but necessary. It is not in the power 
of every one to draw up such records, nor does any contradiction 
exist in them, because the privilege of writing them belongs to 
Prophets alone. ‘They alone were acquainted with the facts of 
earliest date, which they have learned by direct inspiration from 
God. The history of their own times they have also written with 
unerring certainty, according as events occurred.’ ‘ With us,” 
he continues, ‘‘ there is no endless series of works, discérdant and 
contradictory ; two-and-twenty books contain the annals of all 
time, and are justly believed to bedivine. * * * From the age 


ypadjce capacbat, dia 7d Oeiay abrhy eivar at cepriy, Epacke, Kai re BAaBetev 70n T- 
vec, TovToLe Exiyerpyoavtec, bd TOD Ocod.— Ant. XII. ii. 13, p. 595. 

And the case of the poet Theodectes (mentioned by Aristotle, “De Poet.” xviii.) 
is adduced, who, desiring to dramatize some scriptural narrative, (BovAmGeig &y reve 
dpduate Tov tv Th lepd BiBA yeypaypévov pryobijvar,) was deprived, for a time, of 
sight. 

1 Alluding to the judgment pronounced by Isaiah against Hezekiah, 2 Kings, Xx. 
16: dv dé odto¢ 6 xpodnTne Suoroyouuévac Beioc Kal Oavudovog THY dAjberav, TeToLOOe 
TH pndev bAwe pevdéc eimeiv, Grav boa rpoepyTevoev éyypapac BiBAotc KatéAurev, &k 
rod TéAove yruptoOnobpeva Toi adbic dvOpwrotc. Kar oby odtoc pévoc 6 mpogoyTyc, dAAad 
kar édAo1 dOdeKa Tov dptOpov Td abTd éxoinoav* Kal rap etre dyabdv Eire paddov yive- 
Tat rap’ fuiv Kata Thy éxeivov droBaiver rpopyteiav.—Ant. x. ii. 2, p. 515. 

2 Cont. Apion. i. 7, 8, t. ii, p. 441. This passage has been regarded from the 
earliest times as of the highest importance. Thus Eusebius quotes it, as giving Tov 
dpibuor tie Aeyouévne maharac Tév évdcabjKwv ypapar, Tiva Tap’ “EBpaiore dvav- 
tippynra.—Kecl. Hist. iii. 9, p. 103. 

® Hikétw¢ obv, uaAAov 62 dvayKaiwc, are wate Tod broypdgew abrefovoiov maow 
bvToc, pte Twd¢ év ToI¢ ypapomévorg Evovons Siagwviacg dAAd povev TOv TpopnTav TA 
piv dvetdto ka Ta TadaLorata, KATA THY ETimvOLaYTHY GTO TOD ODEO pabov- 
tw, Ta 62 Kal’ abtove, Oc tyéveTo cabdc ovyypapovTwy.— Cont. Apion. i. 7. 
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of Artaxerxes, it is true, narratives of events extending to our day 


have been written, but they have not been counted of equal’ 


credit with books composed at an earlier period, because there 
has been no accurate succession of Prophets. Facts clearly prove 
how great trust we repose in our Sacred Books, for, although so 
many ages have passed away, no man has dared to add to, or 
take away from, or alter aught in them. Nay, itis implanted in 
every Jew, from the hour of his birth, to esteem as the ordinances 
of God, and to stand fast by these writings, and in defence of 
them, if need be, cheerfully to die.” This remarkable passage 
speaks for itself ; and I would merely point out its ulustration 
of a topic to which considerable weight was attached in the last 
Discourse, as forming the second “ Condition” of the problem to 
be solved. The invariable rule that all writers of the Old Tes- 


tament should be Prophets—the word being understood in the - 


sense given to it by Josephus and Philo, and on which the 
former founds his proof of the unerring certainty of the Hebrew 
Scriptures—ensures that every portion of every book, whether 


. relating to ancient events, or to facts which occurred in the life- 


time of the writers, has been written under Divine Inspiration ; 
while the direct communication from God of those matters the 
knowledge of which could not be naturally acquired by the Pro- 
phet, corresponds to the definition which I have assigned to Rev- 
elation.” : 

I cannot leave this branch of our subject without pausing to 
inquire whether, in that portion of the Bible which constitutes 
the New Testament, and which was written by the contempo- 
raries of Philo and Josephus, we can find any traces of sentiments 
analogous to those which formed, as we have just seen, so import- 
ant an element of the intense religious consciousness of the Jews. 
Such traces are to be found: and thus the stamp of Divine 
approval is given to the general features of the Jewish doctrine 
of Inspiration, A few instances will prove this. The phrase 
“oracles of God” is employed by Philo to denote not only the 


1 See Appendix F. Winer (‘ Real-Worterbuch,” art. “Sadduciier.”) argues with 
great justice from these words of Josephus, that ancient and modern writers, from 
Tertullian (“ Preeser. Heer.” c. 45.) downwards, are in error when they assert that the 
Sadducees differed from the rest of the Jews in receiving as divine the Pentateuch 
alone. See also Hiivernick, “ Hinleitung,” t. i. s. 74. 

2 See Lecture i. p. 27. 
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Pentateuch, but also the Book of Joshua,’ and therefore must 
be understood to apply to the entire of the Old Testament as a 
generic term. Now this is the very expression employed by 8. 
Paul, in the text, to describe the inestimable value of the trea- 
sure committed to the Jews ; and the word is of no unfrequent 
use in the New Testament in this same sense.” Josephus, as we 
have seen, has expressed the belief of his nation that the authors 
of the different Books of the Old Testament were all entitled to 
the appellation of Prophets. Adopting this principle as an un- . 
doubted truth, 8. Peter, having quoted a prediction of Moses, 
goes on to enumerate the other sacred writers in the words : 
“‘ Yea, and all the Prophets from Samuel and those that follow 
after.’ And Christ Himself, in the apologue of Lazarus and 
the rich man, represents Abraham as describing the Old Testa- 
ment by the comprehensive phrase, “‘ Moses and the Prophets.” 
Again ; Philo observes, referrmg to the Prophet “like unto 
Moses” who was at length to appear, that although he was to 
prophesy, and announce his oracles at the Divine instigation, yet 
his words were not to be his own, and that each utterance with 
which he had been inspired was to proceed from the suggestion 
of another.’ It is impossible to avoid being struck by the gene- 
ral resemblance of this sentiment to an inspired statement of the 
New Testament in a much contested passage, on the meaning 
of which it casts considerable light : ‘‘ No prophecy of the Scrip- 
os Aéyta ; see p. 66, note *, supra. Compare too (p. 65, note *) Philo’s expression for 


the book of N umbers—lepdrarov ypuuwa—vwith the rd iepd ypayparae of S. Paul, 2 
Tim. iii. 15. 

2 Td Adyca Tod Geo}.—Rom. iii. 2. 8. Stephen (Acts, vii. 38.) reminds the J ewish 
Council how Moses ‘received the lively oracles (Aoya COvta) to give unto us.” So, 
again, 1 Peter, iv. 11, ef Tue Aadei, we Aoyta Geod ; and Heb. v. 12, TIS apxije TGV Ne 
yiov Tob §eoo. As a farther instance of such analogies, ef. Gal. iv. 22, &e., which 
contains the allegorical exposition of the history of the two sons of Abraham. The 
Apostle’s inference is prefaced by the words, ‘‘ which things are an allegory,” dria 
éotw dAAnyopotpeva, ver. 24.—language intimating a view of the Old Testament alto- 
gether analogous to that which characterizes the writings of Philo. For example:— 
Philo’s sentiments as to the relation of the letter of Scripture, to its spiritual or alle- 
gorical sense, may be illustrated by his remark on the migrations of Abraham: ai 
Onhwbleioa urotKkiat, TO piv Pyuate THe ypadic, bx’ dvdpd¢ codod yeyévact, Kata dé TOdG 
aAAnyopiac vomouc, bd dLAapérov Puxne, Tov dAnO7 Cnrovons beév.—De Vita Abrah. t. 
ii p. 11. But see infra, Lecture vii. 

® Acts, iii, 22-24. 8. Luke, xvi. 29, 31. 

‘ Deut. xviii. 18. , 

Se %* * tic eripavele tatiwaiws mpodytne Oeoddpntoc Oeomve? Kad mpodyTevoet, 

Aéyor piv oixeiov dvdéiv * * * 60a 0 tnnyeiral, dleAcioerat kabarep 
broBurAovroc érépov.—De Monarch. I, t. ii. p. 222. And again, tpodytyc yap tdrov 
piv obdév dropbéyyera, dAdotpta d& ravta drynxobvTog étépov.—Quis Ker. Div. 
Heres, t. i. p. 510. ‘ 
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tures,” writes 8. Peter, “is of any private interpretation,’ for 
the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man ; but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” But 
a higher instance still remains. ‘“ Moses alone,” writes Philo, 
‘has fully realized the qualities of a legislator. All know this 
who are versed in the sacred books, which none could have writ- 
ten without the guidance of God,—those most glorious of pos- 
sessions, the image and copy of models stamped upon his soul. 
That these laws are truly Divine, and omit nothing needful, is our 
surest trust. The words of Moses alone, steadfast and unshaken, 
stamped, as it were, with the seal of nature itself, remain fixed 
since the day they were written until now ; and our hope is that 
for all future time they will abide immortal: as long as sun and 
moon, and the universal heaven, and the world itself endure.” 
It is almost unnecessary to point out the striking resemblance 
of these words to the language of our Lord Himself when speak- 
* ing of the Law: “ Verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the Law, till 
all be fulfilled ;” or, again: “It is easier for heaven and earth 
to pass, than one tittle of the Law'to fail.” 

But it may be said that Christ and His Apostles, by adopting 
this language, merely ‘accommodated’ themselves to the preju- 
dices of the Jewish people ; and that by this principle of ‘ac- 
commodation’ are to be explained all the strong expressions 


1 'Idiac émiAtoewc.—2 Peter, i. 20, of which passage several commentators give - 
the following interpretation: “The writings of the Prophets are not of their (the 
Prophets’) own revelation, disclosure, proprie patefactionis; they did not communi- 
cate their own thoughts, but the counsels of God.” Mangey observes on the senti- 
ment of Philo here referred to: ‘‘ Non multum a Philone discrepat D. Petrus, 2 Ep. 
i. 20, ubi émtAtcewe non de interpretatione, ut vulgo, sed de motu, et suggestione est 
exponendum ob sequentia.”—t. i. p. 510. Whether Mangey’s exposition of this ob- 
scure passage be correct or not, the principle conveyed by it is quite consistent with 
that which will be laid down in Lecture v., infra. 

2'Ta dé Tobrov ovo BeBava, douAeuta, ixpadavra, Kabat ep oppayice pboeue airiic 
Ceonpacueva, pévet maylwg ag’ HC meepac ypagn HEXpL viv, Kal Tpoc Tov éreita TdvTa 
deapevety &a m¢ abtad aidéva worep abavara, oc dv HALOC Ka’ COEARVH Kalo 
nibs pete obpavocg Te Kar Koamo¢ 7.—De Vita Mosis, t. ii. p. 136. 

. Matt. v.18; S. Luke, xvi. 17. Mangey’s note on the passage just quoted 
from Philo i is as follows:—“ Legem Mosis, quoad morum saltem precepta, esse per- 
petuam, non Philo solus docuit, id enim sibi spondebant Judzei omnibus fere seculis. 
Siracid. xxxvii. 25, kad ai Huépar Tod lopanA avapibunro. * * * Joseph. Ant. lib. 
iii. c. 8, circa finem. vouwr odbc, Kpeitrovac 7) KaTa cvvEow vOparivnv bvtac, eic Tov 
druvra BeBaiwg aidva cuvéBn dvAayOjiva, dupedy elvat dd€avtac Tod Oeod, &e. 

Compare also with Christ’s language as to the Law, the language of the book of 
Baruch, ¢c. iv. 1: “ This is the book of the commandments of God, and the Law that 
endureth for ever.” 
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employed in the New Testament respecting the authority and 
inspiration of the Old. This objection will meet us again in the 
course of our investigation, and it may be well to discuss it here, 
once for all. 

It is plain, that in any communication from an infinite Being 
to creatures of finite capacities, one of two things must happen. 
Hither the former must raise the latter almost to His own level ; 
or else He must suit the form of His communication to their powers 
of apprehension. In a word, unless God’s Revelation be meant 
to ‘extend to the removal of every error, and to afford man an 
unclouded view of the Divine councils and nature,—and we have 
no reason to suppose that either our senses could perfectly take 
in, or the capabilities of language correctly convey, such knowl- 
edge,—unless, I repeat, this be insisted upon, we must believe 
that Revelation has been ‘accommodated’ to the understanding 
and opinions of mankind, in all points in which it was not God’s 
will further to enlighten the understanding, or specially to correct 
such opinions.’ Indeed, by insisting upon the former part of this 
alternative, a late writer attempts to defend his denial of the pos- 
sibility of a Revelation ;—‘‘ Even the Omnipotence of God,” he 
observes, ‘‘ cannot infuse infinite conceptions into finite minds.” 
If we turn to Scripture, however, we shall see how this matter 
is decided. In God’s dealings with men we find ‘ wrath,” ‘‘ jeal- 
ousy,” “‘ repentance,” and other affections, ascribed to the Divine 


1 Cf, Arnold,— On the Right Interpretation of the Scriptures,” Sermons, 4th Ed. 
vol. ii. p. 385; who also observes: ‘“‘ When God chooses a being of finite knowledge 
to be the medium of His revelations, it is at once understood that the faculties of this 
being are left in their natural state, except so far as regards the especial message with 
which he is intrusted. But, perhaps, we do not enough consider how in the very 
message itself there raust be a mixture of accommodation to our ignorance;—for 
complete knowledge on any one point could not be given without extending itself to 
other points ;—nay, the very means by which we receive all our knowledge, that is, 
language, and the observation of our senses, are themselves so imperfect, that they 
could not probably convey to the mind other than imperfect notions of truth.” 

2«The Creed of Christendom;” by William Rathbone Greg. London, 1851. 
“ Being finite, we can form no correct or adequate idea of the Infinite: being mate- 
rial, we can form no clear conception of the Spiritual. The question of a Revelation 
can in no way affect this conclusion; since even the Omnipotence of God cannot ins 
fuse infinite conceptions into finite minds,—cannot, without an entire change of the 
conditions of our being, pour a just and full knowledge of His nature into the bounded 
capacity of a mortal’s soul. Human intelligence could not grasp it; human language 
could not express it.”—Preface, p.x. HKiven Mr. Coleridge has so completely over- 
looked the fact which we are now considering, as to observe: ‘ How ean absolute in- 
fallibility be blended with fallibility? How can infallible truth be infallibly conveyed 
in defective and fallible expressions ?”—Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, Letter 1 
p. 21. What! not even in the words of Christ? 

See also Mr. Coleridge’s remarks on ‘accommodation,’ supra, p. 53, note. 
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Being. He is described “as sitting on a throne ;” His eyes are 
said ‘‘ to behold the children of men ;” not to mention other in- 
stances, which must suggest themselves to every one, in which 
God condescends to convey to us, not the very reality indeed, 
but something as near the reality as He sees it expedient for us 
to know. Without this species of ‘accommodation’ there could 
be no such thing as instruction." Every instructor must begin 
upon ground common to his pupils, with principles presupposed 
as known to them, in order to extend the sphere of their 
knowledge to other truths. The missionary, for example, 
must adopt some such process when he speaks of “God” to a 
heathen ; he adopts the term of the heathen dialect, but he re- 
fines and exalts its meaning.’ In fact, the principle of all such 
adaptations is expressed in the explanation of 8. Paul to the 
Athenians : “ Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto 
you.” 


* Thus, Dante writes: 
“Cosi parlar conviensi al vostro ingegno, 

Perocché solo da sensato apprende 

Cid che fa poscia d’ intelletto degno. 

Per questo la Scrittura condiscende 

A vostra facultate; e piedi e mano 

Attribuisce a Dio, ed altro intendre.” 

Paradiso, Canto tv. 


? Tn this task the missionary is beset with no small difficulties; a consideration of 
which will illustrate the necessity of Divine guidance in order thus to refine the sense 
of human language, and to overcome its imperfections. See, for example, “An In- 
quiry into the proper mode of rendering the word ‘God,’ in translating the Scriptures 
into the Chinese language;” by Sir G. S. Staunton, 1849, who writes: ‘Drs. Morri- 
* son, Milne, and Marsham, used SHIN to render Hlohim and Theos in all cases. Dr. 
Medhurst and Mr. Gutzlaff used SHANG-TEE to render these words, when the true 
God was referred to, and Sain when the reference was to a false God.” The early 
Christian missionaries “accepted without scruple Tren and SHANG-THE, which they 
found in popular use, to convey the Scriptural ideas of heaven and the true God.” 
“In 1715 the Dominicans obtained from the Pope an apostolic precept, ordaining 
among other things that the term SHANG-TEE should be no longer used in the Chris- 
tian Ritual of the Chinese, and that the term TizN-CHU, signifying literally, ‘ Lord of 
heaven,’ and already occasionally used, should be substituted in its place.” * * * 
‘““Tt has been shown that SHANG-TpE, or Tien, may be said to be the immediate object 
of the Emperor’s public worship on certain Sfate occasions. Yet it must be confessed 
that neither Tien nor SHANG-TEE, practically speaking, is viewed by the people of 
China generally, as an object of direct worship at all! The religious worship of the 
Chinese people, such as it is, is practically transferred to the multitude of Sain 
(‘gods,’ according to some translators, and ‘spirits,’ according to others), whose images 
are honored under various names.’—pp. 2-18. The Protestant missionaries propose 
to introduce the word Sn1n.—p. 27. 

* Acts, xvii. 23, I have not alluded to the use of the term Adyoc by S. John, 
which is commonly adduced as an illustration. Thus, Olshausen, on 8. John, i. 1, 
observes: ‘If it be assumed (and this, if it cannot be demonstrated, cannot be proved 
untrue), that John was acquainted with the writings of Philo, * * * we have 
then an external reason for the use of this term; only we are not to assume that John 
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The importance of this subject has called attention to it from 
the earliest period of Christianity : and while the Fathers re- 
cognise and state with accuracy the nature of this ‘economy’ 
(oixovouia), or ‘condescension’ (cvykatdBaorc), or ‘ accommoda- 
tion’ (cvuepipopd), as it is exhibited in God’s revelations, or in the 
inspired teaching of the Apostles, they are careful to point out 
the distinction between this characteristic of the language of 
Scripture, and the ‘ hypocrisy’ (¢76xpio.), which through cow- 
ardice conceals a truth, or the ‘dissimulation’ (dissimulatio), 
which to attain its ends stoops to tolerate error." In modern 
times much attention has been directed to the principle of ‘ ac- 


gained the idea itself through any historical medium whatever. Even if he did re- 
ceive some external notice of it, he obtained it first in reality through the illumination 
of the Spirit.” See also some interesting remarks on this subject in a Lecture “On 
the Platonic Philosophy,” by the late Professor W. A. Butler, published in the Irish 
Keel. Journal for October, 1849, p, 342. 

1 A few illustrations will suffice to prove this statement: 8. Cyril of Alexandria 
writes of the Holy Ghost:—’Orz réAevov 7d Iveiua 7d “Aytov Kai obddv dtehic év 
aire Kav yap dépytai twa rept aitod mapa tai¢ Oeiare ypagaic, breupatvovTe Te 
TowovTov, Tij¢ Oikovomliag évexa Ti¢ OL Aude eipyofa ddcowev.—Thesaur. 
Assert. xxxiv. t. v. p. 343. The recognised use of oixovoyia to signify the mystery 
of the Incarnation comes under this head: T)v évavOpwryaty Tod Ocod Adyov kadoiuev 
oikovopziav.—trTheodoret. Dial. u. t. iv. p. 62. 

S. Paul circumcised Timothy “because of the Jews.”—Acts, xvi. 3. On this, 
Clement of Alex. justly refers to the words 1 Cor. ix. 19-22, ending: ‘I am made all 
things to all men, that I might by all means save some ;” adding the remark (accord- 
ing to Potter’s emendation of the text): ‘O toivuy péypt Tig cuuTEeptoopac 
cvyKkataPaivarn wiric, did tiv Tov OV od¢ CUPTEPLPE PETAL owrnpiar, 
ovdeuiag broKk picews 1d Tov exnpTnuevov Toc dtKatowe amd TOV CHAOVYTY KivdvvoY 
weTéyor, obToc oidaudc dvaydferar.—Strom. VI. ix. p. 863. 

Similarly, 8. Chrysostom,—speaking of S. Paul’s conduct, Acts, xxi. 20-26:— 
épde bt hvixa pry Katpd¢ ovyxataBdcewc Hy, Kal ILatAog iovdditev—Hom. in Gal. ii. 
11, t. iii: p. 372. ' 

While the fact of such ‘accommodation’ is thus distinctly admitted, all notion of 
‘dissimulation’ is as rigidly excluded. Thus: Tertullian, referring to S Mark, x. 
46-52, where the multitude charge the blind Bartimeens that he should hold his 
peace, rejects a cavil of Marcion:—*“‘ Aut doce increpantes illos scisse quod Jesus non 
esset filius David; ut idcirco silentium czeco indixisse credantur. Sed et si doceres, 
facilius illos ignorasse presumeretur, guam Dominum falsam in se predicationem 
sustinere potuisse. Sed patiens Dominus: non tamen confirmator erroris, immo etiam 
detector Creatoris; ut non prius hance ceecitatem hominis illius enubillasset, ne ultra 
Jesum filium David existimaret. Atquin, ne patientiam Kjus infamaretis, nec ullam 
rationem dissimulationis Illi affingeretis, nec filium David negaretis, manifestissime - 
confirmavit ceci preedicationem, et ipsa remuneratione medicinee et testimonio fidei. 
Fides, inquit, tua te salvum fecit.”—Advers. Mare. iv. 36, p. 564. 

Bretschneider (‘‘ Handbuch der Dogmatik,” ler Band. s. 422) justly observes that 
Origen rejects all false ‘accommodation’ when he explains, as follows, the calumny 
of the Jews: “Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan” (S. John, viii. 48): eixde d2 
kai bre twig @ovto abrodv [scil. Christ] yu) dard dtabécewe Ta Tepi péAAovTog 
aldvoc, Km Ta rept Kpicewc, Ka dvacTdcews JiddoKeLr, Stakeipevov pry Lapaperticdc, 
O¢ pndevdc peta Tdv Biov droKeylévov Toi¢g dvOpOroLc, TpooToInGewe O& Evekev, KaTa TO 
&vdofov Kai dpécxov Toic "lovdaiorw, Ta mEpl avaoTdcewe Ka Tic alwviov Cwi¢ mpope 
odpevov.—Comm. in Joann. t. iv. p. 353. ; 

For further instances, ef. Suicer, ‘“‘ Thesaurus,” sub voc. olkovouca. 
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commodation,’ in consequence of the uses to which it has been 
perverted by Rationalists of every school.’ It has been distin- 
guished into ‘ accommodation in the form,’ and ‘ accommodation 
in the matter,’ of the information communicated.’ To the 
former belong the style and popular mode of instruction em- 
ployed by Christ and His Apostles, as well as their practice of 
clothing the truths of religion in parables, or allegories, or simil- 
itudes borrowed from the range of ordinary experience. Take, 
for example, the figurative analogies which Christ applies in the 
twelfth chapter of 8. Matthew’s Gospel, like a parable, in order 
to exhibit an idea vividly to His hearers—the connexion being 
such that He could not possibly be misunderstood.’ ‘ Accom- 
modation in the matter’ of the information communicated is laid 


down as being twofold : negative and positive. Negative accom- | 
modation is that in which either a command is hot enforced in its — 


full rigor, or in which the whole truth is not at once disclosed, 
but is imparted gradually. As an instance of not insisting upon 
the strict letter of a Divine injunction, we may cite the relaxation 
of the law of marriage, by which a system of divorce was per- 
mitted to the Jews ‘‘ because of the hardness of their hearts ;””* 
but even here the moral obligation of the command was never al- 
lowed to be forgotten, as is plainly intimated by the Prophet 
Malachi.’ As cases in which the truth is unfolded gradually, we 


? Spinoza, in this, as in other kindred topics, seems to have led the way: “Nee 
aliter de Christi rationibus, quibus Phariszeos contumaciz et ignorantize convincit 
discipulosque ad veram yvitam hortatur, statuendum; quod nempe suas rationes 
opinionibus et principtis uniuscujusque accomodavit. Ex, gr. Cum Pharisveis dixit, 
vide Matt. xi. 26, ‘et si Satanas Satanam ejicit, adversus seipsum divisus est,’ &c., 
nihil nisi Phariseeos ex suis principiis convincere voluit, non autem docere, dari Dee- 
mones, aut aliquod Demonum regnum.” Spinoza adds: “Si mihi enumeranda essent 
omnia Seripturae loca, quee tantum ad hominem, sive ad captum alicujus scripta sunt, 
et que nou sine magno Philosophice pragjadicio tanquam divina doctrina defenduntur, 
a brevitate cui studeo longe discederem.”’—Tractatus Theol. Polit. cap. ii. circ. fin. 

? Cf. Bretschneider, “‘ ‘Handb. der Dogm.” § 42, ss. 418-430; whose rationalistic 
views here, as elsewhere, disficure the accuracy of his distinctions. 

*S. Matt. xii. 43-45. “ When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walk- 
eth through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth none,” &e. 

48. Matt. xix. 8. 

5 “The Lord hath been witness between thee and the wife of thy youth, against 
whom thou hast dealt treacherously: yet is she thy companion, and the wife of thy 
covenant. And did not He make one? * * * Therefore take heed to your spirit, 
and let none deal treacherously against the wife of his youth.”—Mal. ii. 14, 15. Cf 
too, Christ’s appeal to the original law of marriage, S. Matt. xix. 4: “Have ye not 
read,” &c. Mr. Greg asserts that our Lord “contradicted Moses, and abrogated his 
ordinances in an authoritative and peremptory manner, which precludes the idea that 
he supposed himself dealing with the direct commands of God. This is done in many 
points specified in Matt. v. 34-44 ;—in the case of divorce in the most positive and 
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may adduce the passages in which 8. Paul tells the Corinthians 
that he had “ fed them with milk, and not with meat ;”* and in 
which Christ Himself told His disciples :—‘‘I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot cannot bear them now.” 

Positive accommodation, however,—which brings us to the 
objection from which we started,—is that in which the teacher 
adopts as true, principles which he knows to be erroneous, and 
uses them so as to confirm his pupils in their errors. Of this a 
remarkable instance occurs in the New Testament, in the case 
of S. Peter’s “dissimulation” at Antioch ; and there it is treated 
with severe and marked reprobation. ‘I withstood him to the 
face,” writes 8. Paul, ‘‘ because he was to be blamed.” 

It will be easily seen how the other examples of just and ne- 
cessary ‘accommodation’ to human imperfection, have supplied to 
over-ingenious and perverse minds that coloring of truth whic 
has served to lend even a semblance of plausibility to their state- 
ment, when they ascribe positive or false ‘accommodation’ to our 
Lord and His disciples. In the particular case before us, in which, 
as I have shown, Christ has given His sanction to the sentiments of 
the Jews respecting the permanence of the Law, and the authority 
of the Old Testament, His discourses were, it is true, delivered 
to the multitude on the Mount, and to the Pharisees: but we 
find Him still urging these same principles when alone with His 
most trusted friends both before and after His Resurrection ;— 
His chief argument, in all cases, being an appeal to the Prophecies 
respecting Himself* §. Paul, too, when writing to his confi- 


naked manner.” —Creed of Christendom, p. 11. On this subject Mr. Davison, with his 
usual accuracy, observes: ‘‘ The Law forbore, in some few points, a perfection of its 
discipline. It practised an unwilling condescension, in yielding to the ‘ hardness of 
heart,’ the gross and refractory temper of the people to whom it was given. This was 
seen in its non-prohibition of a plurality of wives, and in its permission of divorce. 
But the Holy Jesus, who came to restore the Divine Law to its first integrity, as well 

_as to make atonemené for the transgression of it, He, in His Institutes, reformed these 
temporary concessions. Meanwhile, one of the Prophets [Malachi] had given a clear 
intimation that God approved not the permission so allowed, but would draw the 
domestic charities into stricter bonds of union and severity.”—Discowrses on Prophecy, 
p. 44. 

21 Cor. iii. 2. 28. John, xvi. 12. 

* Gal. ii. 11-18. “The other Jews dissembled likewise with him (cvvurexpr 
@yoav); insomuch that Barnabas also was carried away with their dissimulation (b7o0- 
kpicer).”—ver. 13. Of. the words of Clement of Alex. already quoted, p. 74, note. 
On the question of 8. Peter’s conduct at Antioch, see Lecture v. 

* EK. g. S. Matt. xxvi. 24,54; S. Luke, xxiv. 4447. Even in prayer to His Father, 
our Lord appeals to the Old Testament: ‘‘ While I was with them in the world, I 
kept them in Thy name: those that Thou gavest Me I have kept, and none of them 
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dential disciple Timothy, and to those most opposed to Judaism, 
at Corinth’—for the Judaizing Christians were surely not those 
who boasted that they were “of Paul,” or ‘ of Apollos,’—S. Paul, 
I say, maintains the Divine inspiration of the Old Testament as 
strictly as the most rigid Israelite of the school of Philo. But 
our denial of the use of false ‘accommodation’ is not to be limited 
to this one point. It may be confidently affirmed, that the teach- 
ing of the New Testament affords no single instance of such de- 
ception, Christ neither denies the existence of Spirits in order 
to conciliate the Sadducees, nor does He instruct the woman of 
Samaria in doctrines which He opposed before the Jews. 8. Paul 
proclaims the same Divine truths before kings and rulers, before 
Jews and Greeks ; and he tells us that the doctrine of a crucified 
Redeemer was alike offensive to both. In a word, we find Christ 
quoting Moses and the Prophets to friend and to foe ; to Pharisee 
and to Sadducee ; to the people and to His disciples ; in the desert’ 
and in the Temple ; at the commencement of His ministry and 
at its close ; in exposition by acts and exposition by doctrine,— 
combining it, in all matters, with the new revelation as being 
conveyed by the same Spirit. 

From all this, therefore, it may be concluded, that the senti- 
ments of Philo and Josephus and the early Jews, were not the 
mere private assertions of good and pious men, or the exaggerated 
expression of Hebrew nationality : those sentiments rather exhibit 
authentic information respecting the real character of the Old 
Testament ; information stamped with the seal of Christ Him- 
self.—the source of all Revelation—who would have counter- 
acted His own sole purpose had he ascribed to the ancient Scrip- 
tures authority to which they could lay no claim. 

I now turn to the evidence afforded by the Christian Church ;° 
and in doing so it may be well to notice, in the first instance, any 
traces that exist of exceptions to the singular uniformity which 
is lost, but the son of perdition, that the Scripture might be fulfilled.”—S. John, xvii. 
12. Of, xiii. 18. 

19 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Cor. iii, 4, The great majority of S. Paul’s Epistles, and, to a 
great degree, the Gospels, were intended for those who were not Jews, and who, 
therefore, could not have been prejudiced in favor of the Old Testament. 

2 See especially the aceounts of His Temptation,—S. Matt. iv.; 8. Luke, iv. 

8 For a more extended discussion of the opinions of the Fathers, see Appendix G. 
So anexceptionable a witness as De Wette introduces his list of authorities from the 


early Christian writers, from S. Irenzeus downwards, with the remark: “ Man ers 
kannte diese Bicker als heilig und géttlich.’—Linleit. § 22, s. 30. 


— 
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has prevailed upon the question of Inspiration in every age. It 
has become the fashion, indeed, among modern writers, following, 
I apprehend, in the footsteps of Neander,’ to point to the cele- 
' brated Theodore of Mopsuestia, who lived at the opening of the 
fifth century, as having led the way in questioning the inspiration 
of the Scriptures.” I believe this charge to be altogether without 


1 Neander observes, in the first edition of his history (A. D. 1829): ‘The germs 
of this tendency [viz. to a ‘‘ grammatico-logical” method of interpreting the Bible] 
were still further developed by distinguished men in the fourth century, and in the 
commencement of the fifth * * * above all by the acute and original Theodore 
of Mopsuestiaa * * * We find, in fact, traces of a more free mode of apprehend- 
ing the idea of Inspiration in this period, only in those cases where a more unpreju- 
diced grammatico-logical interpretation of the Bible conduced to that result, as in the 
case of a Jerome, a Theodore of Mopsuestia, and a Chrysostom.”—Allg. Gesch. der 
Kirche, 2er Band. s. 503. Neander has considerably modified his opinion as to the 
views respecting Inspiration maintained by the three writers named in this extract. 
In the second edition of his history, published in 1846, the entire of the section, from 
which I have just quoted, has been re-written to the extent of several pages; the 
author contenting himself with adducing a series of quotations from Theodore, S. 
Chrysostom, and S. Jerome, to illustrate the proposition, that in consequence of the 
principles according to which those writers expounded the Bible, they have advanced 
certain ideas, “at the foundation of which lies a peculiar modification of the notion of 
Inspiration.”—2te Aufl. 2er Band, s. 661, ff. 

For an examination of Theodore’s estimation of Scripture, see Appendix G. The 
reader may form a judgment with respect to 8. Jerome’s views from the following 
comment on Eph. iii. 6:—“ Scio appositionem conjunctionis ejus, per quam dicitur, 
‘cohzeredes, et concorporales, et comparticipes, indecoram facere in Latino sermone 
sententiam. Sed quia ita habetwr in Greco, et singuli sermones, syllabe, apices, puncta, — 
ia divinis Scripturis plena sunt sensibus, propterea magis volumus in compositione 
structuraque verborum, quam intelligentia periclitari.”—T. vii., p. 591. For 8. Chry- 
sostom’s theory of Inspiration, see, for the present, p. 88, note °, infra. a 

* Thus, for example, M. Gaussen writes: ‘ With the exception, we say, of Theo- 
dore de Mopsueste, the long period of the first eight centuries of Christianity did not 
produce a single theologian who disavowed the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, 
save only among the most violent of the heretical sects which have troubled the 
Christian Church; I mean the Gnostics, the Manichzeans, the Anomeeans, and the 
Mahometans.”—Theopneustia, p. 353. 

One feels more surprise, however, at so well-informed a writer as Rudelbach 
making the same assertion; especially since he adduces as his sole grounds the fact 
of Theodore having denied the Canonical authority of the Book of Job, of Proverbs, 
and of Keclesiastes. See his “ Zeitschrift” for 1840: ‘ Die Lehre von der Inspir.,” 2es 
Kap., s. 46. I have already observed (p. 46), when referring to the similar error of 
Luther as to certain Books of the New Testament, that it is an obvious mistake to 
- represent the denial of the Canonicity of a particular Book as being equivalent to a 
denial of the inspiration of Scripture in general. In Theodore’s, as in Luther's case, 
the low estimate in which particular Books were regarded, arose from the exalted 
sense in which the Divine character of Scripture was felt and recognised :—their com- 
mon error consisting in the belief, that such and such portions of the Bible did not 
satisfy the tests of Inspiration which they ventured to define. This distinction, Ru- 
delbach insists upon when speaking of Luther, while he forgets to acknowledge its 
existence in the parallel case of Theodore of Mopsuestia. He remarks: “ Passages lie 
before us from Luther’s writings, writings, too, composed at very different periods of 
his life, (even at the date of his rude decision as to the Epistle of James,) which sat- 
isfactorily prove that he never ceased to assert the verbal inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, and that we, consequently, do yiolenee to his words if we impute to him 
any other principle.”—Jbid. 4es Kap. s. 8. See Appendix C. : 
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foundation. Suffice it here to observe, that when the doctrinal 
views of Theodore were condemned at the Fifth General Council, 
nearly one hundred and thirty years after his death ; and when 
every imputation which controversial animosity could suggest, was 
cast in after-times upon his memory by individual opponents’'—no 
allusion whatever was made to his having deviated, on this car- 
dinal point, from the universal belief of Christendom, This har- 
mony of opinion, indeed, will appear the more striking when the 
nature of the exceptions which do exist is duly considered. 

It is a common and a just remark of Christian writers from 
the earliest times, that amid the various contests in which the 
Church has had to engage with the different forms of heresy, 

. both sides have appealed to the Divine authority of the Bible.’ 
The single exception to this uniformity of sentiment which the 
records of antiquity appear to afford occurs in the case of such a 
controversy. This contradiction of the unanimous voice of the 
Church proceeded from the Anomceans—that extreme section of 
the Arians, in the fourth century, whose heretical tenet of the 
complete dissimilarity between the Father and the Son gave rise 
to theirname, Of this party 8. Epiphanius tells us, and he men- 
tions it as an offence unheard of in any previous controversy, that 
when pressed by arguments from Scripture, its defenders replied, 


1K. g. Leontius of Byzantium (A. D. 590), in his work “Contra Nestorianos et 

Eutychianos,” of which merely a Latin version had been published by Canisius, in 

his “ Lectiones Antique,” (ed. Basnage. Ant. 1725. t. i. p. 525.) the original Greek 

text not having been accessible before the year 1844, when it was given by Cardinal 

Mai in his “ Spicilegium Romanum,” t. x. pars ii. p. 1, &e. While defending Theo- 

dore from the charge of having called in question the inspiration of Scripture, I must 

altogether disclaim any desire to defend his orthodoxy on other points: “ Est enim : 

manifestum, Theodorum Nestorii magistrum, utpote Nestoriani erroris auctorem, a 

veteribus vocari.”—0O. F. Fritsche, De. Theodori Vita, p. 15. His merit, however, as 

an expositor of Scripture has never been called in question. Cardinal Mai, in the 

Preface to his edition of Theodore’s Commentary on the Twelve Minor Prophets, 

(““Scriptorum Veterum Collectio,” Rome, A. D, 1832. tom. vi.) expresses the estima-, 

tion in which he was held: “‘ Ab Orientalibus ‘ Sapientize mare,’ et Scripturarum ‘In- | _ 
_ terpres kav’ éSoy7v dictus, universe Ecclesize Doctor interdum appellatus, et Magni 

denique, cognomento donatus.”—p. y. Cardinal Mai, having pointed out the faults 

usually noted in Theodore’s Commentaries, goes on to speak in the highest terms of © ~ 
his exposition of the Minor Prophets; observing, that notwithstanding the obscurity 

of the subject, Theodore “non verba legere, sed in Prophetze cujusque mentem 

ocilorum aciem intendere videatur. Quamobrem, non sine causa, a multis arcem 

Interpretum tenere dictus est.”—p. xv. ; 


t5EN * Thus §. Irenzeus writes: “Tanta est autem circa Evangelia hee firmitas, ut et 


\. ipsi heeretici testimonium reddant eis, et ex ipsis egrediens unusquisque eorum cone- 
_ tur suam confirmare doctrinam.”’— Cont. Heer. lib. iii. 11. p, 189. So also Theodoret, 


> in his Dialogues, makes the representative of heresy observe: My joc Aoysauovde dv- 


‘ sPporivovs mpocevéykye. éyo yap povy reiOouat ti Oeia ypaoy. Hranistes, Dial. & t 
Ayep. 13. 


~ 
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either—‘ The Apostle makes that statement merely as a man ;” 
or,—‘‘ Why do you quote the Old Testament against me ?”* It 
is generally believed, too, that the objections noticed by 8. Je- 
rome in his Preface to the Epistle to Philemon proceeded in like 
manner from the Anomeeans.’ The only other instance which I 
have been able to discover of the subsequent revival, in any part 
of the Church, of erroneous views upon the subject of Inspira~ 
tion, is in the case of a monk of Constantinople, of the twelfth 
century.® 

The positive testimonies to which I now proceed may with 
some propriety be arranged under three heads: the First, relating 
to the Divine influence exerted in the composition of the Bible ; 
the Second, to the human agents selected to write the different 
books ; the Third, to the nature of the writings thus produced. I 
shall not attempt here* to give more than a rapid sketch of the 
nature and weight of the proofs which may be adduced ; and I 
would merely observe, before entering upon this branch of the 
subject, that we must not expect to find in the annals of the early 
Church any such elaborate theory, or series of systematized pro- 
positions on the subject of Inspiration, as we meet with in the 
case of other doctrines. The absence, indeed, of dogmatic teach- 
ing on this question during the first fifteen centuries of the Church 
affords a clear illustration of the harmony of opinion which pre- 
vailed respecting it ; while the unhappy distractions of modern 


? "Orav theyyopevor br Twav bromidovrat, ebOde drotpéyovtes Kal dxonndavTec, 
Ka) AéyovTec, TobTO 6’ArdatoAoc Ho dvOpwToc Edn. GAdoTE Ot, TE poe PEpEte TA 
Tig mahaac Ovabyxnc; “Nor is this strange,” proceeds 8. Epiphanius, “for ‘if they 
have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them 
of His household?’ viz. His Prophets and Apostles."—Adv. Heer. lib. iii. Heeresis 76. 
t. i. p. 992. Cf. Rudelbach, loc. cit. 2es Kap. s. 45. 

* This seems to be the earliest allusion to the vulgar objection against Inspiration, 
founded upon the Apostle’s words—“ The cloke which I left at Troas,” &c.—2 Tim. 
iv. 13, On such passages the heretics founded the conclusion: ‘‘ Non semper Apos- 
tolum, nec omnia, Christo in se loquente dixisse.”—S. Jerome, Pref. in Ep. ad Philem. 
t. vil. p. 742. 

? Pnshniis Zigabenus, A. D. 1116. 8. Mark (ii. 27) adds to the words of our 
Lord recorded by S. Matthew (xii. 8), the saying: “The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.” On this Euthymius observes, that we need not won- 
der at such variations, for the Evangelists wrote many years after these words were 
spoken; and since they were but men, it is natural they should occasionly forget what 
had been said: od yp) 02 Oavudfev ei Ta dv obroc 6 ebayyedoTie mpooTibyor, TA OP 
éxeivoc Tapadiumaver. Kal yap oby tua TH Aéyew Tov Xpiordy éypadov Ta ebayyéAua 
Wa Kai wévrov dod TOv abrov Adywv drouvnuovebew Eyovev’ GAAG weTa TOAAOdG Borer 
pov éviavrovc. Ka eixdc, dvOpdmove bvTtag abtode ExtAabécOat TWiV.— 
Comm. in S. Matt. xii, 8. t. i. p. 465. Ed. Matthei. Leipzig, 1792. 

* See Appendix G. ce 
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times, sufficiently account for the want of any authoritative de- 
cision since the sacred precincts have been invaded. This absence, 
however, of recognised theory or system serves but to exhibit in 
bolder relief how profoundly incorporated with the Christian con- 
sciousness of those times: was the belief in the, inspiration of 
Scripture ; and undesignedly represents its depth, its fervor, and 
its source. 

I. The evidence as to the belief of the Church in the Divine 
influence exerted in the composition of the Bible, naturally starts 
from that Article of the Creed in which Christians to the present 
day profess :—‘‘ We believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, the 
Life-giver * * ™ whospake by the Prophets.” This Confession 
not only defines the inspiration of the sacred writers to be the act 
of the Holy Ghost ; but it also lays down as a fundamental doc- 
trine of Christianity, that Qld iand New Testament have pro- 
ceeded from the same source, and are alike Divine. That to this 
latter truth the Article of the Creed chiefly refers, admits of no 
doubt. In fact, it merely embodies a tenet maintained from the 
very first in opposition to the various phases of Gnosticism ; for 
in the earliest writings composed in defence of Christianity, the 
epithet ‘ Prophetic’ (rpopyrixdv) is the title usually assigned to the 
Holy Ghost.2, We observe this co-ordination of Old and New’ 
Testament so eatly as the days of 8S. Polycarp, who, when re- 
ferring to “the Scriptures,” combines in one quotation a passage 
from the Psalms, and a text from the Epistle to the Hphesians.* 
So also 8. Justin Martyr having quoted to the Jew Trypho the 
words of the Prophet Malachi,* breaks forth into praise of God’s 
goodness, adding : “These words have not been devised by me, 

1 Tioredou y OR ® etc 70 Lvetua 7d dytov, 76 Kvpiov, 7o.Cworotdy * * F 
TO Aadjoav ah Tov TpobyTtov.—Symb. Constant. Mansi. t. iii. p. 565. ' 

2 E. g. by S. Justin Mart.:’Exeivov ré, cad tov map’ Adtod 'Yidv tAOovra * * ¥ 
Ivetiua 72 70 TpoonTLKdY ocEeBducda, Kad mpookvvotper.—Apol. i. § 6. p. 47. 
And, again, quoting Gen, xlix. 10: dc mpoeppéOn bd Tod Geiov dyiov TpodynTLKov 
IIvedparog dud rot Maiiaéwc, ph exAeiperv dpyovta x. 7. 2.—Ibid. § 32. p. 63. 

3 This passage, which is extant only in the old Latin version, is quite obscure 
according to the ordinary punctuation. I quote it after Dr. Jacobson’s judicious sug- 
gestion (“‘ Patres Apostolici,” ed. 3tia, t. ii. p. 527.): “Confido enim vos bene exerci- 
tatos esse in sacris literis, et nihil vos latet; mihi autem non est concessum [ post 
“ concesswm,” vos eedificare, ex verbis ad fin. § 11, subaud.] Modo ut mis Scripruris 
dictum est; Irascimini, et nolite peccare [Ps. iv. 4, LXX.]; et, Sol non occidat super 
tracundiam vestram [Eph. iv. 26].”—S. Polycarpi, Zp. ad Philipp. § 12. 

* “T have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of Hosts, neither will I accept an 


offering at RY Sra For from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of 
the same, My Name shall be great among the Gentiles,” &c.—Mal. i. 10, 11. 


6 
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nor have they been embellished by any human skill. Such were 
the songs of David ; so Isaiah proclaimed glad tidings, and Zech- 
ariah preached, and Moses composed his record. Dost thou re- 
cognise them, Trypho? They are preserved in the writings of 
your people —nay, I should rather say, in ours ; for we obey them, 
but you, though reading them, do not discern their sense.”” And 
the belief that both Testaments enforce the same lesson is implied 
in the striking parallel of Origen : “‘ When the people murmured 
against Moses in the wilderness, he led them to the rock to drink ; 
and even now he leadeth them to Christ.’”” 

The ordinary style in quoting Scripture was, either to omit 
the writer’s name—‘ Thus spake the Holy Ghost ;” or to supply 
it thus—‘ So spake the Spirit by Solomon,” or “by Isaiah,” or 
“by Paul.’”* “ It is needless to seek,” said 8. Gregory the Great, 
“who wrote the Book of Job, since we may faithfully believe 
that the Holy Ghost was its author." “ What avails it,” said 
Theodoret, ‘‘ to know whether all the Psalms were written by 
David, it being plain that all were composed under the influence 
of the Divine Spirit ?”° Hence the numerous epithets applied to 
every part of Scripture :—‘‘ The Scriptures of the Lord ;” ‘ the 
Divine Scriptures ;” “‘ Heavenly Letters.” The phrase, however, 
most usually employed is that of S. Paul: “Scriptures given by 
inspiration of God.’ In a word, the evidence under this head 
may be summed up in the language of 8. Clement. of Rome: 

10d ydp tw éuod ovveckevacpévor eiotv of Adyot, obdé Téyvy dvOpwrivy KeKar- 
Aariopévot, dAAa TobTove AaBid piv épaddAev, Hoaiag d2 einyyedivero, Zayapiac de 
éxnpvge, Moicijc d& dvéypapev. ’Ertywvdoketc adtode, Tptdwy ; ’Ev toic dueréporg 
GNOKEWTAL ypdjyuacl, WAALOv O8 ody’ hyweTépolc, GAN’ HuéTEpolc’ Huei¢ yap abroic weboue- 
Oa’ byeic 02, dvaytvdckovtec, ob voeite Tov év abtoic votv.— Dial. cum Tryph. ¢. 29. p.127. 

2“ Murmuraverunt adversus Moysen, et propterea jubet Dominus ut ostendat eis 
petram, ex qua bibant. Si quis est, quilegens Moysen murmurat adversus eum, et 
displicet ei lux, quee secundum literam scripta est * * * ostendit ei Moyses pe- 
tram, que est Christus, et adducit eum ad ipsam ut inde bibat, et reficiat sitim suam.” 
—Hom. in Exod, xi. 2, t. ii. p. 169. 

’ For example, 8. Cyprian; ‘‘ Loquitur per Salomonem Spiritus 8."—De Opere et 
Eleemos. p. 240. Tertullian:—“ Spiritus Sanctus hane Scriptures suee rationem con- 
stituit, ut cum quid ex aliquo fit, et quod fit, et unde fit, referat. ‘ Fruticet,’ inquit, 
‘terra herbam foeni, seminantem semen,’” &c. &e.—Adv. Hermogen. cap. xxii. p. 276. 


To the same effect Clemens Alex. : 

Eyeie TOV Yopby TavTa TOV TpodNTLKOY, TOdE GvVOLacdTa¢ TOD Muiicéwe. Ti HNO ad- 
Toig TO Iveta 7d “Aytov did ’Qone, dv dkvjow Aéyew * * * Sry OB Kat dtd ‘Hoa- 
iov x. tT. A.—Cohortat. ad Gentes, c. viii. p. 67. 

4 “Sed quis heee scripserit, valde supervacue queeritur, cum tamen auctor libri Spi- 
ritus Sanctus fideliter credatur.”—Pref. in Moralia in Lib, Job. t. i. p. 7. 

° Kya 02 rept tobrwv pry obddv loyupitoua. roiav yap poe mpooriOnow GbéAevav, 
elite tovTov TavTec, el? Exeivev elév tivec* dnAov yé bvToC, Wc éx THE TOD OEetov TIvevua- 
tog tvepyeiag cuveypdgnoav dravrec ;—Protheoria in Psalmos, t. i. p. 395. 
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* Give diligent heed to the Scriptures, the true sayings of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

+ From such principles the Church inferred the sufficiency, the 
infallible certainty, and the perfection of Scripture. On this 
foundation §, Athanasius argues against the Gentiles: “‘ The 
holy and divinely inspired Scriptures are sufficient to express the 
truth”? So, again, the critical and unimpassioned Eusebius, 
alluding to an assertion that in the superscription of the thirty- 
fourth Psalm, the name Abimelech had been, by an oversight, 
substituted for Achish, rejects the idea with indignation : “I hold 
it,” he observes, ‘to be alike rashness and presumption to ven- 
ture to prove that the Divine Scriptures have erred.”* 

I may also observe that the joint. participation of the Eternal 
Word and of the Holy Spirit in bringing the Scriptures into 
being, to which I have already drawn attention, was a truth fully 
appreciated by the Fathers. The sacred writers are said to “ have 
been moved by the Spirit,” as well as “moved by Christ.”* “‘ They 
who prophesy,” said 8. Justin M., “are actuated by no other than 
the Divine Logos.” On other occasions this same writer ascribes 
_ the prediction to “‘ the Prophetic Spirit." And in one place he 
combines the two ideas: “Think not that the words which you 
hear the Prophet speaking in his own person were uttered by 
himself, when filled with the Spirit, but by the Divine Word who 


moved him.” 


MEpy [kirrere] ele Tac ypaddc, Tac dAnBetce [Pjoetc] IMvetparoc rot ‘Ayiov.—Ad 
Corinth. c. 45. t, i. p. 162. ed. Jacobson. 

2 AdtdpKerc pty yap eiow ai dyrat Kad Bedrvevotot ypadal mpod¢ THY Tij¢ dAnOeiag 
drayyeAiav.—Or. cont. Gentes, t.i.p.i. Still more strongly, on another occasion, this 
great Father writes: 

Mdrnv yoiv mepitpéxovtec mpodacilovrat, dia riotw HétwoKévat, yevéobat tac cvve- 
dove. fore wiv yap btkavwtépa*ravtor gf Oeia ypagy.—Epist. de Sy- 
nodis Arim. et Seleuc. t. i. p. 720. 

3'O ev oby Tie épel, Ered wh) Eudépetac ev TH ioTopia TH KaTa Tov ’AyiuéAey* dAAOLw- 
oac 7) Tpdcwrov avTod 6 Aavid, Kata obadua Keicbar Td Gvowa Tob ’ABiWEAEY avT? TOD 
dvouatog ’Ayxovc. cadic yap éxt Tod ’Ayyxotc eipytat* dAAoLwoag Td TpdcwToYV kK. T. A. 
[1 Sam. xxi.13] * * * Epyov d2 Opacd cat rpomeric elvat hyo 
far Td) drogonvacbat TOALGY THY OEeiav ypagdny jpuapTicbar 
—Comment. in Psal. ed. Montfi— Coll. nov. Patr. t. i. p. 129. 

* TIvevyatogépot.—Theophilus, ad Autolyc. lib. ii. 9, p. 354. 

Xprotogdpor.—S. Athanasius, Cont. Gentes, 5. t. i. 5.—De Incarnatione, 10. t. i 
p. 56. 

© "Ore d3 obderd GAA OeodopoivTat of mpodyTtebovTec ei py Adyy Oeiw, Kat dpeic He 
troAauBave ojoete.—Apol. I. § 33. p. 64. 

g 5'O abtoc mpodyrne ‘Hoatac Geopopotuevoc TH Uvetuate TH mpodytin@ &n.—Tbid. 
35. p. 65. 

T*Orav d& Tac Aéete TOY mMpodynTdv Aeyouévac Oe ard Tpoodrov dKovyTE, pM) dT 

aitév TOv EuTemvevoméivarn Aéyecbar voutonte, GAN dnd Tod KivoivTog abTode 
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II. Under the second head may be comprised all allusions to 
the effect of the Divine influence upon the intellectual facultie 
of the Prophets. The Fathers of the Church at a very earl 
period expressed their opinions on the subject ; and this fact is 
the more important, inasmuch as by their contact with heathen- 
ism on the one side, and the impure element of Montanism on 
the other, they stood sufficiently near the phenomena presented 
by those false systems to be conscious of their tendency, and to 
feel the necessity of guarding against either extreme. We know 
from the writings of Plato that the Seers or Diviners (uéytev¢) of 
the heathen were so called from the state of phrensy in which they 
uttered their oracles ; the Prophet (7pop7rnc) being merely the in- 
terpreter of the unconscious Diviner (vdytic.)' The early Church 
clearly perceived that the difference between this natural divi- 
nation—the Mantike of the old world—and true prophecy, is 
essential and specific. Origen argues, at some length, that the 
ecstatic and phrensied condition of the Pythian prophetess, 
whose hallucinations Celsus had adduced in opposition to the 
Prophets of the Old Testament, could not be the product of 
the Spirit of God. The Jewish Prophets, he urges, “were 
illuminated by the Divine Spirit; their understanding becom- 
- ing more perspicacious, and their souls more lucid by the touch, 
as it were, of the Holy Ghost. But if the Pythia, while de- 
livering her oracle, is in ecstacy, and no longer self-pos:essed, 
what sort of spirit must we deem that to be which darkens 
her understanding,, and clouds the faculties of her mind ?’” 


Oeiov Adyov.—TIbid. § 36. p.65. The principle expressed by this language, and 
which I have already stated, Lecture i. p. 25, gote *, is clearly laid down by 8. Atha- 
nasius: od ydp éxroc gate Tod Adyou Td Ilvevma, dAAd bv TH Adyy dv, év TH Oe OV 
abtov éotw* Wote Ta yapiowata év TH Tpidds didoca.—Epist. ili. ad Serap. 5. t. i 
p- 694. 

1 See above, p. 65, the opinion of Philo. Baumgarten Crusius observes that the 
word zpodyrn¢ is employed by the Alexandrian writers in a sense different from its 
classical usage. With the Alexandrians it denotes merely ‘one who foretells ;’ with 
the Greeks, ‘one who announces’ (épuyvetc, é&yyntic, ef. Ruhnken on Timzeus), 
what the wavtic had uttered.—Grundziige der bibl. Theologie, s. 40. 

“The derivation [of udvric] from paivouar is found as early as Plato (Tim. 72 b.) 
where he distinguishes: wdvrece from xpodjrai, the former being persons who uttered 
oracles in a state of divine frenzy, the latter the interpreters of those oracles.” —Liddell 
and Scott. I shall have occasion to return to the point here adverted to. 

2 ADAG Kal To eic ExoTaow Kal paviKyy dyelv KaTdoTaoLy THY O70ev xpodyTevovcar, 
O¢ pndauec abtiv éavt® Tapaxodovbeiv, ob Oeiov Ivebtuatog épyov gory * * * 
dev Hucic drodeixvuper, cvvayovtec dtd TOV lepdv ypauyatwr, dre of tv “lovdatoug 
mpogitat, eAdaurouevor bxd Tod Oetov Ivetuatoe tocobrov, doov qv Kat abroig Toi¢ 
MpopytEvoval ypHoysov, mpoanéAavoy THe Tod Kpsitrovog eig abtode éminuiag Kal dud 
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The principles of Montanism,* on the other hand, grew out of 
the desire to see perpetuated, through all future ages of the 
Church, that extraordinary effusion of spiritual gifts poured 
out in the days of the Apostles. It was held by the sect which 
acknowledged Montanus as its leader, that the office of Prophet 
was to be permanent ; and that by the existence of this order of 
ministers was to be fulfilled Christ’s promise of the Paraclete, 
whose continued revelations were to possess equal or even superior 
authority to the voice of Scripture.’ According to this system, 
the influence of the Spirit, when exerted, produced a state of 
ecstacy in which the consciousness of the Prophet is altogether 
suppressed ; and God alone speaks, as if in His own name, from 
the soul of which He takes possession.” With reasoning similar 
to that adopted in rejecting the heathen divination, the Church 
rose in opposition to this fanaticism ; and here also it was argued, 
that the existence of a state of unconsciousness proved that Mon- 
tanism was in no sort allied to the true prophetic Spirit. Thus, 
S. Epiphanius urges against Montanus, ‘‘ that whatsoever the 
Prophets have said, they spake with understanding ;” he refers 
to their “ settled mind,” “their self-possession,” and their not 


The Tpde THY puynv adbrav, ly” obtwc dvoudcwo, ddi¢ TOD KaXOVpEvOV ‘Ayiov 
Ilvevpartoc, diopatixwrepot te Tov voiv éyivovto, Kab tiv puyiv Aaumporepoe 
* * * ef § eioratat, Kai ov év éauTH botir 7 IIvOia, bre pavreverar modardv 
voutotéov TvEedua, TO OKOTOY KaTEXevaV TOD VOD Kal THY AoyLGUaY, 7 ToLOdTOY dmoloY éoTL 
Kal Td TOV Jayover yévoc.—Oont. Cels. vii. 4. t. 1. p. 696. 

1 Cf. Bishop Kaye’s “Account of the Writings of Tertullian,” ch. i: and es- 
pecially Neander’s ‘Allgemeine Geschichte der Kirche,” ler Band, 2te Aufl. s, 877 
ff; as well as the comparison of Gnosticism and Montanism in the Introduction to 
this latter writer’s ‘‘ Antignosticus.” 

2 The revelations of the Paraclet» were to render perfect, and even supersede, all 
previous divine commands. Thus Tertallian writes: Si enim Christus abstulit quod 
Moyses preecepit, quia ab initio non fuit sic [S. Matt. xix.8] * * * cur non et 
Paracletus abstulerit, quod Paulus indulsit._—De Monogamia, c. 14, p. 686. Ter- 
tullian elsewhere insists upon a similar gradation in the divine communications. e. g. 
“Btenim est prophetica vox veteris Testamenti, ‘Sancti eritis, &ec. * * * Debemus 
enim ita ingredi im disciplina Domini * * * Ita enim et Apostolus dicit ‘quod 


“sapere secundum carnem,’ &c. * * * Item per sanctam prophetidem Priscam 


ita evangelizatur,” &e.—De Exhort. Castit. c. 10. p. 670. See also t. i. p. 752, ed 
Oehler, Lipsiz, 1853; for I should add, that this reference to Prisca is not received 
by Rigaltius in his edition. It occurs only in the ‘‘ Codex, Agobardinus,” ‘ 

% Take, for example, one of the passages from Tertullian to which Bishop Kaye 
(p. 52) has referred, as containing “positive allusions” to the system of Montanus: 
“Tn spiritu enim homo constitutus, prasertim quum gloriam Dei conspicit, vel quam 
per ipsum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat sensu obumbratus scilicet virtute divi- 
na.’—Adver. Mare. iv. c. 22. p. 537. Again: Adam, observes Tertullian, prophet- 
ically announced the mysterious union of Christ and the Church, when he spoke of 
the marriage tie—Gen. ii. 24; cf Eph. y. 31. On that occasion “in illum Deus 
amentiam immisit, spiritalem vim gua constat prophetia.’—De Anima, ¢. 21. p. 324, 
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being “ carried away as if in ecstacy.” So also 8, Cyril of Je- 
rusalem, alluding to this question, says of the true Spirit : “ His 
coming is gentle ; most light is His burden ; beams of light and 
knowledge gleam forth before His coming.” 

With such extremes, however, on either side, which it alike 
opposed and rejected, the primitive Church did not shrink from 
expressing a decided opinion as to the effect produced upon the sa- 
cred penmen while actuated by the Spirit’s influence ;—an opinion 
clearly indicated by the series of similitudes which the different 
writers employed who approached the subject of Inspiration, and 
which were admirably calculated, had there been occasion to de- 
velop them, to illustrate that mutual co-operation of the Divine 
and Human agencies, which, as we have seen, forms the first 
Condition of our problem.’ The language made use of plainly de- 
notes that the human element was not thought to have been sup- 
pressed or suspended, but to have been filled and exalted by the 
divine illumination ; and to this notion belongs that entire system 
of illustration so familiar to the Fathers from the earliest times, 

They compared the soul of the man of God, when subjected 


to the Divine influence, to an instrument of music into hich “* 
the Holy Spirit breathes, or the strings of which He sways,’ 


1 See Heer. xivut. lib. ii. t. i, passim. E. g. 6 mpodyrne meta Katastdcewc Aoyto- 
par, kal TapaxoAovbijoews EAGAEL Kat EGVEyyeETO &k IIvevparoc ‘Ayiovu, Ta TavTa 
éppouévac Aéyov—Tbid. p. 404. It may be well to observe here, that what the Fathers 
denounce as false in this system is not the allegation that prophets received Divine 
Revelations while in a state of ecstacy, but,—and this they almost unanimously point 
out, as a proof of the falsehood of the claims of Montanus,—that his Prophetesses 
gave utterance to their asserted revelations during their state of unconsciousness. 
This fact seems to have been wholly overlooked by late writers. But on this subject 
see Lecture y., and Appendix G. 

2 “Hywenoe i) mapovoia’ evddnc h avtiAmpic* Kovddrarov TO goptiov * mpoataoTpar- 
Tovow axtivec dwrde Kat yvdcewc, Tpd Ti¢ Tapovotac.—Catech. xvi. 16. p. 252. Cf. 
the remarks of the Benedictine Editor on the word dvriAmipue. 

5 See Lecture i. pp. 35-39. 

4 Thus Athenagoras writes: ovyypyoauévoy tod Ivedtparoc, ooet kat abAnrig av- 
Adv éurrvetoat.—Legat. pro Christ, ix. p. 286. For a catena of such illustrations see 
Appendix G. 

I must here express my dissent from a remark of Mr. Westcott, in his valuable 
“Catena on Inspiration,” to the effect that “the language of Athenagoras * * * 
has been regarded, with good reason, as expressing the doctrine of Montanism.”— 
Elem. of Gosp, Harm. p. 166. It is true that Athenagoras considers the Prophets 
of the Old Testament to have uttered their predictions while in a state of ecstacy—thus 
adopting the sentiments of Philo; but that he held, on any point, the extravagant 
opinions of Montanus, cannot, I apprehend, be alleged with any justice. Thus Nean- 
der observes: ‘ Neither the remarks of Athenagoras concerning the second marriage, 
nor what he says of the ecstacy of the Prophets, when acting as blind organs of the op- 
eration of the Divine Spirit, can prove that he was a Montanist; for, as we remarked 
above, the Montanists said nothing on these points that was altogether new: they 
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like the plectrum of a harp or lyre, in order to evoke its vital 
tones, Such illustrations were obviously: suggested by the very 
etymology of the word Inspiration—or, as 8. Paul terms it, 
Theopneustia ;' and when they are applied to men, as the agents 
of the Holy Spirit, we should remember that the tone and quality 
of the note depend as much upon the instrument itself, as upon 
the hand which sweeps over its strings.” And carrying out the 
analogy, we can easily see, when we reflect upon the full and deep 
harmonies of Scripture, how much of their power and beauty 
lies in the Divine union of the different human instruments 
through which we listen to the breathings of the Spirit. Thus, 
Origen, speaking of the consistency of the various parts of Scrip- 
fure, finely observed : “ Scripture, as a whole, is God’s one, per- 
fect, and complete instrument ; giving forth to those who wish to 
learn its one saving music from many notes combined ; stilling 
and restraining all stvivings of the evil one, as David’s music 
calmed the madness of Saul.’ All such illustrations, no doubt, 
clearly recognise a relatively passive state in the sacred penmen ; 


~ put they by no means imply that such a state involved inaction 


or unconsciousness. On the contrary, the decided manner in 
which the very writers, who have made use of the similitudes in 
question, opposed the erroneous views as to Prophecy with which 
they had to contend, proves how sensibly they felt the distinction 
which subsists between the vibration of the strings of an a 
ment of music, and the pulsations of a human heart touched and 
animated by the Spirit of God.‘ Add to this, the marked omis- 


merely pushed to the extreme a way of thinking on religious and moral subjects’ 
which was already existing.” —Allg. Gesch. der Kirche, ler Band, s. 1162. 

19 Tim. iii. 16. Idoa ypap) beorvevoroac, 

2 T avail myself here of some excellent remarks of Mr. Westcott (p. 164), whose 
language also I make use of, with a few alterations. 

3°Ry yap Td TréAevov olde Kal jpuoopévov bpyavov Tob Ocod eivar raoav THY ypa- 
ony, piay dzoreAody éx diapdpwv GO6yyav ouTnplov Toi¢ mavOavery eGéAovet dwviv, Ka- 
ratavovcay Kal KwAvovoar évépyerav Tacav Tovnpod TvevpaTos, We KaTéeTavcev 7) AaBid 
ovotKi) TO év TO Saova rovnpdyv rveipa— Comm. in Matt. v. 9, t. iii. p. 441. 

4 This idea is beautifully expressed by Hooker, at the close of a passage already 
quoted, Lecture i. p. 35, note *; where he refers to Ezek, iii, 3, on which text that 
passage is a comment: ‘“‘‘ TI ate i, and it was sweet in my mouth as honey,’ saith the 
Prophet. Yea, sweeter, I am persuaded than either honey or the honeycomb. For 
herein they were not like harps or lutes, but they felt, they felt the power and 
strength of their own words. When they spake of our peace, every corner of their 
hearts was filled with joy. When they prophesied of mourning,” lamentations, and 
woes, to fall upon us, they wept in bitterness and indignation of spirit, the arm of the 
Lord being mighty and strong upon them.”—Sermon v. on S. Jude, 17-21. Vol. iii, 
p. 663. Keble’s ed. Cf. also Rudelbach, Joc. cit. 2es Kap. 8. 27. 
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sion by the Fathers,’ while adopting the language and analogies 
employed by Philo, of any allusion to that suppression of intel- 
lectual energy and of the exercise of reason, which, as we have 
seen, was so much insisted upon by the Jewish philosopher, 
Neander, indeed, alleges that the opposition of the Church to ° 
Montanism introduced a considerable modification into its senti- 
ments respecting Inspiration ; and that the mode of regarding the 
operation of the Divine influence, which has just been considered, 
gradually disappeared.” I believe this opinion of the learned his- 
torian to be opposed to facts. The theory of Inspiration, which 
is founded upon the illustration of the lyre, began with 8. Justin 
Martyr,’ about the year 140, and prior to the rise of Montanism :* 
and although the opinions of Montanus were still maintained in 
the sixth century,° we can trace a series of writers by whom the 
same similitude was employed, down to 8. Chrysostom, who on 
more than one occasion falls into the same train of thought. 
For example, he describes 8. Paul as ‘‘ the chosen vessel, the 
temple of God, the mouth of Christ, the lyre of the Spirit.’” 
Ill. To the third division of our subject belong those testi 
monies of the Fathers which relate to the nature of the Bible a 
a written document, the joint product of the Holy Spirit and th 
men of God. The evidence on this point is varied and exten- 
sive ; a few quotations, however, must, for the present, suflice. 
There is nothing superfluous in the Bible. In 8. Mark’s ac- 
count of our Lord’s miracle at Jericho, the blind Bartimeeus, 
“casting away his garment, rose, and came to Jesus.”” Origen 
asks upon this : ‘‘ Shall we venture to say that these words have 

1 With the exception, of course, of Athenagoras. See p. 86, note 4, supra. 

2? “That mode of regarding Inspiration, which had passed over from the Jews, had 
up to this time [viz. of Tertullian] prevailed even among the teachers of the Chureh; 
but now, in consequence of the opposition to Montanism, this view was gradually 
suppressed.”—Allg. Gesch. der Kirche, B. 1, s. 895. 

® Oi¢ ob Adywv édénoe tTéxvyng * * * dAAG KaBapodc éavTode TH Tot Oeiov TIveb- 
patoc rapacysiv évepyeia, tv’ abtd 7d Oeiov 2 oipavod katidv TARKTPOV, GaTEd dpyavy 
KUbdpac TLvd¢ 7) Abpac, ToI¢g Otkalotc dvdpdot XpdpeEvor, TRY TV Oetwv huiv Kal obpavion 
droKkaavyy yvao..— Cohort. ad Grec. 8, p. 13. 

* Eusebius (Keel. Hist. iv. 27), mentions that Apollinaris of Hierapolis (circ. A.D. 
170,) wrote against a sect of the Montanists. 8. Epiphanius places the rise of Mon- 


tanism in the year 157. See Kaye’s “ Tertullian,” p. 13. ' 
° See Gieseler, “ Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte,” Ite Periode, § 47, s. 168; 
er observes, that the last edicts against Montanism occur in the Code of Justinian, 
—532. 
_ * Madde 6 drécrtodog, rd oKxeioc tic exAoyic, 6 vade Tod Ocod, Td oTdua Tod Xpio- 
100, Avpa Tov ILvetuarocg—De Lazaro, Concio v1. t. i. p. 786. 
7§. Mark, x. 50, 
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been inserted in the Gospel without a purpose ? I do not believe 
that one jot or one tittle of the Divine instruction is in vain.”* 
Again : that Scripture can contain no contradictions is the uni- 
form language of every writer. “Luling Aiticsnus, having proposed 
one of the most ingenious modes of harmonizing the genealogies 


of Christ which has ever been suggested,” concludes his remarks 


by observing : “ Whether this explanation be correct or not, the 
Gospels in all points state the truth.” His Jewish adversary 
had attempted to force 8. Justin Martyr to admit that, according 
to the Christian exposition of the Old Testament, he must allow 
the existence of contradictions. §. Justin replies: “I dare not 
either imagine or assert, that the Scriptures contradict each 
other ; but were any passage to be adduced which has even the 


-gemblance of being opposed to another, being altogether per- 


suaded that no such opposition really exists, I will rather con- 
fess that I myself do not understand what is said.”* No less 


1 Kai roApioouer ojaat warny tadra rooceppigba TH evayyerin 5 éyO ev obv iota 
fy } wiav Kepatay od mLoTevw Keviy eival Oeiwv maOypator.—Comm. in Matt. xvi. 12. 
t. ili. p. 734. 

' 2 The apparent discrepancy in the accounts of the Gencalogies has attracted atten- 
tion from the earliest times. Olshausen on'S. Matt. i. 1, observes: ‘‘ Julias Africanus 
especially (Euseb. H. E. i. 7.) had his attention engaged in it. Three hypotheses 
were formed with unusual acuteness for the solution of this difficulty.” That of Julius 
Africanus is as follows :—he supposes Heli (8S. Luke, iii. 23) and Jacob (8. Matt. i. 15) 
to bave been half-brothers by the same mother ; the same father would, clearly, have 
rendered the genealogies identical: and he also supposes Heli to. have died without 
issue, on which, by the law of the Levirate marriage (Deut. xxv. 5, 6)—so called 
from Levir, a husband’s brother—Jacob married the widow. From this union was 
born “Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ.” 
—S. Matt. i. 16. This hypothesis of Julius Africanus is thus stated in his Epistle to 
Aristides: ix dsadépwv dbo yevav ebpyoomev tov Te ’laxd3 Kai Tov “HAI duountpioug 
ddeddovc. dv db érepoelakOP dréxvov Tod ddeAgod TeAevTicavtoc “HAl, tiv yuvaika 
mapadapiv, éyévyncer && abtig tpitov Tov lwo7¢—Routh, Relig. Sacre, t. ii. p. 234. 

8 Bir obv obrwc, el” dAAwe éyot, * * * (7d pévTor evayyédioy mavTw¢ 
dAnbeter—Ibid. p. 237. 

4 Trypho, pressed by quotations from the prophetical writings, had appealed to 
Isai. xlii. 8, in proof that God would not communicate His glory to another. 8. Jus- 
tin proceeds to reply: 


Kiyo" ei wiv arAde Kat pi) peta KaKxiag TovTove Tod¢e Adyoug eimOv, éoiynoag, @ , 


Toidur, ite Tode Tpd abtav Tpoetroy, pATE Tod¢ EraxoAdDodvTag GuVEaYpac, cvyyvuc- 
voc el. ef O8 yap TOD vouifew Sbvacbar ei¢ dropiay éuBdAdAew Tov Adyor, iv’ eiTw évay 
tiac elvat Tag ypadac GAAHAaLC, TeTAdYHGAL, od yap TOAUHOW TObTO moTE H évOvunOjvaL, 
Rh eixeiv’ daw édv toradtn tic doKodca eivar ypad? mposAnAi, Kat mpopacw éyy oC 
évaytia obca, &k mavTde TWeTELoOMEvocbTLObNEpia ypagnTy ETEpaevarvTia 
gory, abrde ud voeiv uGdAov buodoynow Ta eipyucva.—Dial. cum Tryph. c. 65, p. 162. 

To the same effect, 8. Dionysius of Alexandria—(obiit A. D. 264; and of whom 
Mosheim says, “the ancients used no flattery when they styled’ him Dionysius the 
Great,”—Cent. m1. part ii. ch. 2.)—referring to one of the difficulties connected with 
the harmony of the Resurrection, observes: “ Let us not suppose that the Evangelists 
differ, or that they are at variance with each other; but even though there shall 
seem to be some trifling question as to the matter in hand * * * still let us be 
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marked, from the very first, was the importance ascribed to each 
phrase Which the sacred penmen employ. 5. Treneeus observes, 
that “S. Matthew might, no doubt, have said: ‘The generation 
of Jesus was on this wise ;’_but. the Holy Ghost, foreseeing that 
men would deprave the oath and fortifying us against their de- 
‘ceptions, says, by Matthew, ‘the generation of Christ was on 
this wise.” One instance more may be added, which places in 
the clearest light the belief, both of the ethene of the Church 
at large, and of the greatest of the Fathers, in the Divine source 
of the language of Scripture. I allude to a passage in the cor- 
respondence between 8, Augustine and 8. Jerome, with reference 
to the labors of the latter in expounding and translating the 
Bible ; and this instance is the more significant for our purpose 
when we consider the question discussed, as well as the solemn 
manner in which 8. Augustine solicits a reply. The Bishop of 
a certain city, which is not named, had desired to introduce §. 
Jerome’s new version of the Old Testament. On the first occa- 
sion of its being used in public worship, the portion of Scripture 
read was the fourth chapter of the Book of Jonah, where it is 
said, at the sixth verse, that ‘‘the Lord God prepared a gourd, 
and made it to come up over Jonah.” In this passage the word 
rendered in the old Italic version—“ gourd” (cucurbita), had 
been taken by S. Jerome to signify “ivy” (hedera), The change 
was at once discovered, and a violent tumult was excited among 
the people, especially among such of them as were Greeks, who 
accused the Bishop of corrupting the text of the Bible. The re- 
sult, S. Augustine tells us, was, that the Bishop was compelled 
to restore the old translation, “not wishing, after the great dan- 
ger he had encountered, to continue without a flock.” 


zealous honestly and faithfully to harmonize what has been said.” (M702 dsagwveiv, 
uno? évavtioicbat Tov¢ evayyedarac Tpd¢ dAAnAoug brordBuper kK. T. A.)\—LHpist. 
Canon. ap. Routh, Rel. Sacre, t. iii. p. 225. 

1 “Potuerat dicere Mattheus: ‘Jesu verd generatio sie erat;’ sed preevidens 

Aan S. depravatores, et premuniens contra fraudulentiam eorum, per Mattheum 

‘Christi autem generatio sic erat.’”"—Cont. Her. lib. m1. xvi. 2, p. 204, It is 
sled that had the copy of the Gospels used by S. Irenzeus given the ‘correct reading 
of S. Matth. i. 1, viz., “Jesus Christ,” his argument would have been considerably 
strengthened. See D. Massuet’s note in loc. 

2 “Quidam frater noster Episcopus, cum lectitari instituisset in ecclesia cui preest, 
interpretationem tuam, movit quiddam longe aliter abs te positum apud Jonam 
Prophetam, quam erat omnium sensibus memorizeque inveteratum, et tot cetatum 
successionibus decantatum. Factus est tantus tumultus in plebe, maxime Greecis ar- 
guentibus et inclamantibus calumniam falsitatis, ut cogeretur Kpiscopus (ea quippe 
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I have thus attempted to give some idea of the sentiments 
cherished in every age-by both Jews and Christians, as to the na- 
ture and value of the sacred documents committed to their 
charge.’ This belief was no merely speculative tenet ; nor did it 
rest upon some general feeling that the writings which taught the 


* doctrines of revealed religion were deserving of reverence. Their 


o 


conviction of the Divine source of that faith which the Bible 
unfolds, was not more firm than their conviction that the origin 
of the records which contain its history was, in like manner, Di- 
vine. Proofs, equally incontrovertible, were given of both. The 
soldier of the Cross, in our day, goes forth to heathen lands, sup- 
ported, it is true, by the sense of duty, and animated by his glo- 
rious message : but he is also cheered on his path, and stimulated 
in his toil,—for he is but man,—by the consciousness of universal 
sympathy, and the tokens of public applause. Once this was 
not so. ‘There were days when the Christian missionary, although 
in the land of his fathers, and surrounded by the civilization of 


the world, was encountered on every side, did he suffer his 


thoughts to dwell upon aught but the task before him, by the 
certainty of persecution, and contumely, and wrong. ‘If the 
Tiber,” said Tertullian, ‘floods to the walls, if the Nile does 
not irrigate the fields, if the heavens are shut, if the earth 


civitas erat,) Judzeorum testimonium flagitare. Utrum autem illi imperitia an malitia, 
hoc esse in Hebreis codicibus responderunt, quod et Greeci et Latini habebant atque 
dicebant. Quid plura? Coactus est homo velut mendositatem corrigere, volens, post 
magnum periculum, non remanere sine plebe.”—August. ad Hieron. Hpist. lxxi. t. ii. 
p. 161; 8. Augustine concluding with the words: “Sed obsecro te per Dominum, ne 
te pigeat ad omnia respondere.” 

§. Jerome in his reply explains the cause of the commotion: “ Dicis me in Jonam 
Prophetam male quiddam interpretatum, et seditione populi conclamante, propter 
unius verbi dissonantiam Episcopum pzene Sacerdotium perdidisse; et quid sit illud 
* * * subtrahis * * * nisi forté, ut ante annos plurimos, cucurbita venit in 
medium, asserente illius temporis Cornelio et Asinio Pollione, me hederam pro cucur- 
bita transtulisse. Super qua re in commentario Jonze Prophet plenius respondi- 
mus.”—Hieron. ad August. Ep. exii. t. i. p. 748. 

* The kind of effect which the argument built upon this universal consent, is caleu- 
lated to produce, has been beautifully expressed by Mr. Coleridge: “ In every gen- 
eration, and wherever the light of Revelation has shone, men of all ranks, conditions, 
and states of mind, have found in this Volume a correspondent for every movement 
toward the Better felt in their own hearts * * * As if on some dark night a pil- 
grim, suddenly beholding a bright star moving before him, should stop in fear and 
perplexity. But lo! traveller after traveller passes by him, and each, being ques- 
tioned whither he is going, makes answer, ‘I am following yon guiding Star! The 
pilgrim quickens his own steps, and presses onward in confidence. More confident 
still will he be, if by the wayside he should find, here and there, ancient monuments, 
each with its votive lamp, and on each the name of some former pilgrim, and a ree- 
ord that there he had first seen or begun to follow the benignant Star !”— Confess. of 
an Inquiring Spirit, Letter vi. p. 73. 
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juakes if there is a famine or a pestilence,—at once the cry is 
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raised, CuristiANos AD LeonEM,.” In attestation of the truth 


and origin of the facts on which Christianity relies, no more con- 
vincing proof can be alleged than the’ endurance of such trials, 
and the triumphs thus achieved. The proof, too, is one of which 


Christian Apologists in every age have not been slow to avail® 


themselves.” But the argument should not pause here. It ex- 
hibits the Church’s belief in the Divine character and inspiration 
of the Bible, no less than in the truth and heavenly origin of its 
contents. Jew and Christian alike were eager to sacrifice life it- 
self, not merely in defence of the doctrines of revealed religion, 
but of the very documents in which those doctrines were con- 
tained. Within so short a space of time as ten years before 
the public recognition of Christianity, the persecution of Diocle- 
tian carried torture and death to every section of the Church. 
The trial of the martyr’s faith was not now to sacrifice to the 
gods, or to adore the Emperor ;—the edict went forth, ‘Give up 
your sacred writings, or die.” There was no longer that actual 


i “Si Tiberis ascendit ad moenia, si Nilus non ascendit in arva, si coelum stetit, 
si terra movit, si fames, si lues, statim, CHRISTIANOS AD LronEM.”—Apolog. ec. 40, 
p. 36. 

? Thus S. Justin Mart. writes: 

Oddéva otdérore Weiv éotly drometvavta dit THY Tpd¢ TOY HALov TioTLY drobaveEtD * 
did 2 7d voua Tod 'lyaod, éx TavTé¢ yévove dvOpdrav Ka broueivartac Kai brouévor- 
Ta¢ Tavra Tacxew rep Tob uy) dpvycacbar Adtov, idety éort—Dial. cum Tryph. ¢. 
121. p. 214. Cf£ Apol. ii. 12, p. 96. 

* Credner, in his treatise “Zur Geschichte des Kanons.” p. 65, quotes “two docu- 
ments which are the most ancient which we possess on thissubject.” In the Donatist 
controversy, Felix, Bishop of Aptungis, was accused of having been a “ Traditor,” 
or one who had given up his sacred books, in the persecution of Diocletian. Felix was 
tried on this charge in the year 320, on which occasion were adduced the official 
documents, which had been received in his house in the year 303. The former of 
these documents runs as follows: ‘“ Diocletiano VIII. et Maximiano VII. Coss.; XIV. 
Kal. Jun., ex actis Munatii Felicis, flaminis perpetui, Curatoris colonize Cirtensium. 
Cum ventum esset ad domum in qua Christiani conveniebant, Felix flamen perpetuus 
Curator Paulo Episcopo dixit, ‘ Proferte scripturas legis, et si quid aliud hic habetis, 
ut preecepto et jussioni parere possitis, &e.’” This document is taken from the ‘‘ Mon- 
umenta vetera ad Donat. hist. pertinentia,” published by Dupin in his edition of the 
treatise of 8. Optatus, ‘De Schism. Donatistarum,” Ant. 1702, p. 168. 

In the second document which Credner quotes, and which also is of the year 303, 
occurs a letter from Felix to Cvecilianus, to the effect that inquiry had been made “an 
alique scripture legis vestre secundum sacram legem aduste sint, &c.”—lbid. p. 164. 

Ruinart refers to this same Hdict, with the addition: “et propositum est per co- 
lonias et civitates Principibus et Magistratibus, suo cuique loco, ut LIBROS DEIFICOS 
peterent de mann Episcoporum et Presbyterdbrum.”—Acta Primorum Martyr. p. 355. 

In pursuance of this Kdict “the divinely inspired Scriptures’—Eusebius records as 
an eye-witness—were publicly committed to the flames: ré¢ 03 évOéovg Kai lepd¢ 
ypapac Kara pécac dyopag mvp rapadidopévac abroic éreidouev b¢0aApot¢—Lec. 
Hist, lib. viii. 2. p. 377. Lactantius fixes the day on which this persecution com- 
menced, as the Terminalia ‘a. d. vii. Kal. Martias” (A. D. 303) “ Qui dies cum illux- 
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knowledge of the facts of Christ’s life, or of the teaching of His 
Apostles, which had cheered the martyr Stephen, and supported 
the dying Polycarp. The personal recollection of such matters 
had now ceased ; the belief in the facts had become, as with us, 
but historical : and yet such was the firm conviction of the Divine 
inspiration and heavenly origin of the Scriptures of Truth, that 
death with all its horrors was embraced rather than resign them 
to the heathen.’ To use the profound observation of Pascal :* 
“ This is a sincerity which has no example in the world, nor its 
root in nature.” 


isset * * * repente, adhuc dubia luce, ad ecclesiam profectus * * * revul- 
sis foribus, simulacrum Dei queritur: Scripture reperte incendundur,” &e.—De Mort. 
Persecut. c. xii. 

1 Take the case of the martyrdom of the Bishop of Tibiura, in Africa: 

* + “ Postera autem die Felix Episcopus venit Carthagine Tibiuram * * * 
cui Magnilianus Curator dixit, ‘ Felix Episcope, da libros, vel membranas quascunque 
habes.’ Felix Episcopus dixit, ‘Habeo, sed non do.’ Magnilianus Curator dixit® 
‘Prius est quod Imperatores jusserunt, quam quod tu loqueris. Da libros, ut possint 
igni aduri.’’ Felix Episcopus dixit, ‘ Melius est me igne aduri, quam Scripturas Deifi- 
eas: quia bonum est obedire Deo magis quam hominibus’ * * * Magnilianus G, 
dixit, ‘Ibis ergo ad Proconsulem’ * * * ‘Tune profectus est Felix a Tibiura 
* *  * cui dixit Proconsul, ‘Quare scripturas supervacuas non reddis?’. Felix 
Episcopus dixit, ‘Habeo sed non dabo.’ * * * Tunc preefectus jussit Felicem de 
vinculis eripi; et dixit, ‘ Felix, quare Scripturas Dominicas non das? aut forsitan non 
habes?’ Cui respondit, ‘Habeo quidem, sed non do.’ Preefectus dixit, ‘Felicem 
gladio interficite.’ Felix Episcopus, dixit voce clara, ‘Gratias tibi Domine, qui me ~ 
dignatus es liberare.’”—Acta S. Felicis, Episc. et Mart., ap. Ruinart, p. 356. 

'~ Again: in the year 304 several ladies of Thessalonica, named Agape, Chionia, 
Trene. &c., were burned alive under circumstances of revolting atrocity. The Pre ect, 
we are told, addressed Irene as follows: 

“ Dulcetius vero: ‘Quisnam tibi auctor fuit ut membranas istas atque scripturas 
ad hodiernum usque diem custodires?’ ‘Ile,’ inquit Irene, ‘Deus Omnipotens, qui 
jussit nobis ad mortem usque Ipsum diligere. Qua de causa non ausee sumus Eum 
prodere, sed maluimus aut viventes comburi, aut quecumque alia nobis acciderint 
perpeti, quam talia scripta prodere.’””—Jbid. p. 394. 

2 Pascal is speaking of the.Jews:—* Cependant ce livre qui les déshonore en tant 
de fagons, il le conservent aux dépens de leur vie. C’est une siucérité qui n’a point 
d’exemple dans le monde, ni sa racine dans la nature.”—ed Faugere, t. ii. p. 189. 

In proof of this assertion, we may adduce the language of Philo: 

Kai rAedver érov deAnavoérav, 7d pév dKplBéc ok Eyw Aéyewv brbca, TAZ 0 ody 
} Ovoxiaca ety, w) Pwd ye adtodce movov Tov bw avTod [scil. Moses] 
Yeypaumévon kivjoa, dAdAd cdv pvptakic adtode dnobaveiv bTo- 
petvat Oartrov, 7 Toi¢ éxeivov vouore Ka Meow tvavtia meicIijvat.—De Tudwor. ex 
Egypito Profect. t. ii. p. 628. As to the sense of ‘Gor, in this passage, compare the 
following: 

Vdc 6 lepd¢ Adyog Suddoxet ypnoTig dmoAMpewc mespovTiKéval, Kai undev TOV év Totg 
ébeot Avew, d Oeow ecto’ Kar peilove avdpec 7) Kal’ jude b ptoav.—De Migr. Abr. 
t. i. p. 450, In both these places éo¢ clearly denotes not merely customs, rites; but 
the Law itself Cf. Acts, vi. 14; xv. 1; xxi. 21. 
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TIpoxeicOw toivuy * * * Tic huetépac riotews 6 Adyoc, Kal Edayyediov 6 Spoc, 
nal Tov ’ATrocTOAwY Td Kipvypa, Kal TOY Ipodytév H paprupia. 
8. Arwanastus, Cont. Apollinar. ii. 4. 


“Scriptura omnis in duo Testamenta divisa est * * * Judi Veteri utuntur, 
nos Noyo: sed tamen diversa non sunt, quia Novum Veteris adimpletio est, et in 


utroque idem Testator est Christus.” 
Lactantius, Divin. Instit. iv. 20. 


“Pro hete, ab Ipso habentes donum, in Illum prophetaverunt.” 
Pp P ? Pp I 
S. Barnabas, Epist. § v. 


Udvra 6’ Adrod, ka eic AvToY ExTLoTaL. ObTW C2, Ge GANOK¢ brTO¢G KA EvepyodyToc, 
Oc Aéyov dua Kat Ocod* OV od 6 Ilathp rdvta reroinker, obx we dC dpyavov, oi0 we dv 
émiotnune dvuroatdrov * * * rodroy elvat, b¢ ExxAnpaY THY TaTpLKAY Bovdry Toi¢ 
matpidpyate gaiverae * * * ord pty Oe “Ayyedoc, mote J? we Kipioc, wore 03 
Oedg papTupodvpevoc. 
Syn. Antioca. Adv. Paulum Samosat. 


’"AxoAov0a ebpioxerar Kal Ta Tov IpodnTév Kai Ta Tov Kiayyediwv every, dud ra 
Tove mavTac TvEevuaTogopove év? IIvetuate Oeod AeAaAnkévat. 
THeopuitus, Ad Autolycum, iii, 12. 


LEGER URE TTT: 


THE OL tusTAMENT AND THE NEW: THE LOGOS 
THE REVEALER. 


NO MAN KNOWETH WHO THE SON IS, BUT THE FATHER; AND WHO THE FATHER IS, BUT 
THE SON, AND BE TO WHOM THE SON WILL REVEAL uiM.”—S. Luke, x. 22. 


THE course of our inquiry respecting the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture has brought us to the examination of the Scriptures 
themselves. We have now to seek for the intimations given by 
the sacred writers as to the nature of the influence by which they 
were actuated ; and also to collect whatever inferences, relating 
to the manner of the Divine co-operation, can be drawn from the 
internal structure of the Bible in confirmation of the claim to 
infallible authority which it asserts for itself, and which, as we 
have seen, has been in all ages ascribed to it by the Church of 
God, 

This line of argument is by no means fairly open to an ob- 
jection often urged against it. You require us, it is said, to 
receive the Bible as true because it is inspired, and you the 
undertake to prove its inspiration from its own pages. This is 
not so. It will be remembered that, from the outset, the present 
investigation has taken for granted the entire array of Christian 
evidence—embracing, together with the proofs of supernatural 
agency, the vast extent of antiquarian and grammatical criticism, 
the profound argument from the analogy of nature,’ as well as a 

1 Bishop Butler observes, in a well-known passage: ‘Hence, namely from ana- 
logical reasoning, Origen has with singular sagacity observed, that ‘he who believes 
the Scripture to have proceeded from Him, who is the Author of Nature, may well 
expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it as are found in the constitution of 
Nature.’ And in a like way of reflection, it may be added, that he who denies the 
Scripture to have been from God, upon account of these difficulties, may, for the very 


same reason, deny the world to have been formed by Him.”—Analogy, Introd. 
The passage which Butler has here quoted continues as follows: fore dé ye kat Ev 79 


mys 
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comparison of our sacred records with the whole range of profane 


history, and with the present aspect of the world. On such evi- 


dence we are entitled to assume the genuineness, the authenti- 


the name of Holy Scripture has been assigned. To examine 
therefore, the nature of the influence» arate which those books 
have ae drawn up, by the light which they themselves afford 


can never be justly charged with logical fallacy. As well might | 


=~ 


~ 


we reject the personal statements of an ambassador, with respect 


city, and the perfect truthfulness of the several books to : 


to the nature of his powers and the source of his instructions 


after we had verified his credentials, and satisfied ourselves: as ' 


to his veracity. And thus the adducing ‘arguments from Scrip- 
ture itself, in proof of its own inspiration, is no petitio principt. 


It would only become so, were we to assume the fact of its in- 


spiration in order to jie therefrom the credibility of its contents. 
This credibility we establish by independent proofs. We regard 
the sacred books, in the first instance, as historical documents 
drawn up by men whose honesty and truthfulness rest upon the 
ordinary grounds of human belief, and whose qualifications are 
further attested by that Society, to whose charge the writings 
which they composed have confessedly been committed. Having 
thus convinced ourselves of the authority of the Bible, that its 
doctrines are revealed, and that its facts are true, we can feel no 
scruple in admitting as accurate the character which its own 
writers ascribe to it. 

Still less can any objection be made to our drawing inferences 
as to the nature of the influence under which the Bible was com- 
posed, from the phenomena which its pages present to view, or 
its contents record. Such a process of reasoning is as sound as 
it is philosophical, The argument from Final Causes is admitted 
by all to afford the plainest evidence that the Creator of the world 
is God. The traces of design which are engraved upon the face 
of Nature, are universally received as the clearest proof that its 
Author is Divine. On the whole, then, the Bible, as history, 
testifies of Christ : Christ, moreover, as the Lord who animates 
His Church with His Spirit, testifies that Scripture is “ Holy 
KTioel TiWWd dvOpartvy pooeL dvoebpera 7 7 KQ dvevpera, Ka ob dtd TodTO Katnyopntéov 
TOD TOINTOD TOV GAwY. Pépe Elreiv, Exel OY ebpioxopev aitiav oltgh ok Krioewe, Ka 


Tév GdAwv ioBdAwy Onpioyv * * * obrw Toivuy Kad tv Taig Oeia “eh es xpi eae 
6rt moAAd Bi Gxeral év abraic dvoarddora yuiv.—RSelecta in Psa t. ii. p. 5 
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__ Scripture :”? and hence we do not, at starting, believe what is 
.. contained in the Bible, because it is inspired ;—but, having pre- 
viously established its claims to our belief, we are fully entitled to 
draw our main argument for its inspiration from its own pages.” 
The present stage of our inquiry brings before us a fact to 
which attention has been already drawn :—I mean the indissol- 
uble connection, and coequal authority, of the two great divisions 
of the inspired record. These two collections of ancient docu- 
ments we receive on the testimony of the bodies of men to whose 
* Eas trust they were respectively committed. The Jewish Church, in 
; - its day, has borne witness to the Old Testament : the Christian 
— Church, in like manner, bears witness to the New.’ The Chris- 
- tian Church, moreover, has an additional testimony to offer ;— 
testimony, I mean, to the continuity of both Old and New Tes- 
tament, to their mutual relation, and to the identity of their 
Divine Author.‘ From the very dawn of Christianity, it is true, 


1 “Die Schrift, als Geschichte, beweiset fiir Christus; Christus, als der seine Ge- 
meine mit seinem Geiste belebende Herr, beweiset fiir die Schrift als heilige Schrift. 
Hiedurch entgehen wir griindlich dem mit Recht geriigten Zirkel, dem in der Schrift 
Enthaltenen zu glauben, weil sie inspirirt ist, aber dass sie inspirirt sei, wiederum aus 
den Aussagen der Schrift zu beweisen.”—Sack, Apologetik, s. 429. 

2 Modern writers have drawn a distinction between the fides humana and the fides 
Givina of Scripture. The fides humana of the Bible is founded upon its authenticity, 
its credibility, and its integrity. By the authenticity (ai@evria) of a writing is meant, 
that it has been composed by the author to whom it is ascribed; or, if the author has 
not named himself, that it has been composed at the time, among the people, and 
under the circumstances assigned in its contents. The credibility (dS:omtoria) of a 
writing, which depends on the credibility of its author, and on its contents, consists 
in those particulars which gain for it public belief The integrity of a writing appears 
from the proofs given that we possess it in the form in which it was originally com- 
posed, and that it has undergone no such falsifications as render its use uncertain, or 
its author’s meaning undiscoverable. The jides divina of Scripture presupposes the 
fides humana. Cf. Bretschneider, “‘ Handb. der Dogm.” i. s. 338. 

> Tn his review of Twesten’s ‘‘ Vorlesungen,” Nitzsch well describes the function 
of the Church: “Die Kirche ist veranlassende, vermittlende, vorbereitende Ursache 
unserer Ueberzeugung von der Gottlichkeit einer Schrift."—Studien u. Kritiken, 
1828. s. 240. 

4 On such testimony rests “The Canon of Scripture.” According to Christian 
usage, the word xavov does not differ in signification from what, in heathen philoso- 
phy. was termed decretum or doyua,—namely, the leading principles of a philosophi- 
cal system. Thus Seneca writes: ‘Nulla ars contemplativa sine decretis suis est, 
qu Greeci vocant doyuara. * * * Aliqua vel casu vel exercitatione, exibunt 

: recta: sed non erit in manu regula, ad quam exigantur, cui credat recta esse qua 
fecit.”—Zpist. 95. Hence the phrases cavov éxxAnoractixoc, and regula fide, were 
used as synonymous, and as denoting both Old and New Testaments. Clemens Alex. 
defines the kavav éxxAnotacziKéc to be “the harmony of the Law and the Prophets 
with the New Testament.” It is—j ovvwdia ka 7%) cvupwovia vowov Te Kal xpodynTar, 
Th Kata Tiv TOD Kupiov rapovoiav rapadidouévy dtabjxn—Strom. vi. 15. p. 803. 
Thus, too, Tertullian says of the Church of Rome in his day: “‘ Legem et Prophetas 
cum wipers Apostolicis literis miscet, et inde potat fidem.”—De Prescr. Her. 
¢ xxxvi. p. 245. See Credner, “Zur Geschichte des Kanons,” s. 20-22. The firm 
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some have been found to question that identity, and even to as- 
sert that the two portions of the Bible are heterogeneous and 
opposed. Of such importance, however, has the exposure of 
this error been always deemed, that, as I have already pointed 


out, the Church declares by an express article of the Creed, that — 


it was the Holy Ghost “who spake through the Prophets.” 

The revival, in our own day, of opinions whose tendency at 
least is not dissimilar,’ may, to a certain extent, be inferred from 
the absence of any reference to the Old Testament, in the great 
majority of modern-treatises which allude to the subject of Inspi- 
ration ; an omission so remarkable, that a reader, unfamiliar with 
the Bible, might imagine that no Church of old had ever received 
“the oracles of God ;” that no prophet had ever foretold the Ad- 
vent of the Messiah ; that no elaborate ceremonial had ever 
typified the mysteries of the Kingdom of Christ. The revival 
of such views with respect to the Old Testament is not, however, 
a matter of mere inference. The opinion has been openly 
avowed, and eagerly defended, that the Old Testament is either 
totally unconnected with the New—except indeed by chance ; or 
that its importance has passed away, and that the Gospel dis- 
pensation can tolerate no remnant of the covenant under which 
the Jewish nation was chosen.’ It is needless to inquire to what 


belief of the Church in the continuity of both Old and New Testament is well de- 
scribed in the following verses of S. Gregory of Nazianzum: 


Xdpicua 0’ oida Uvetparoc Oeiav docu. 
Kypvyp’ ddjAwv, THY Tpodnteiav Aéyw* 
EdayyéAuov 02, Tig véac owrnpiacg’ ‘ 
"ATrooTOAHY 08, ouppaxiav KnpvypLaTog 
Aéyou 0% yvGow, TAY KaTHYnOLY, VvEéoLc 
Carmen xxxiv. t. ii. p. 622. 

? See Lecture ii. p. 81. 

? Thus Mr. Morell writes :—‘‘ If the Jewish dispensation was Divine, if God com- 
muned in secret with the nation, if His Spirit was in the Church, then the writings 
which embody this religious state are dinspired,—inspired, however, not as being 
penned under any specific commission from heaven, but as being the productions of 
those who were enlightened by special influences, and as being universally received 
by the Jews as the purest representations both of their national and their individual 
religious vitality. In such representations of course we could not expect to see de- 
seribed a higher religion or a more perfect morality than actually ewisted in those 
times; hence accordingly the imperfections both in moral and religious ideas which 
are mixed up with all their sacred writings.”"—Philosophy of Religion, p. 169. 

* Bretschneider argues, that since ‘‘ doctrines relating to God and morality are far 
more perfectly stated in the New Testament by Jesus and the Apostles, and have 
been sufficiently attested by the latter as Divine; and since this system of teaching 
requires no attestation by means of the Old Testament, it is clear that there is no need 
of a theory of Revelation for the Old Testament, which cannot be ‘judex et norma 
fidei et vite’ for Christians in the same sense as the New Testament.”—Handb. 


oe 
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extent we are to look upon such conclusions as the result of a 
false conception of spiritual religion, or how far they may be 
traced to certain dogmatic views on points of Christian doctrine ; 
it is more to our purpose to examine whether such sentiments 

have any foundation, and, if not, to expose their falsehood. Let 
us then examine, in the first place, under what aspect the Old 
Testament is presented to us in the New ;’ and inquire, secondly, 
whether a comparison of the two great divisions of the Bible 
offers such analogies, as may justify our maintaining that their 
authors equally shared in the same guiding influence of the Spirit 
of God. 


der Dogm. I. 8. 159. See, too, the remarks of Twesten, quoted Lecture i. p. 27, note 9; 
where also the opinions of Schleiermacher have been referred to, and where we have 
seen (note *) how this latter writer has gone so far as to consider “ the expressions 
of the nobler and purer heathenism” of equal value for Christians as the sentiments 
of the Old Testament. To which I may add that in his chapter, “‘ Von der Methode 
der Dogmatik,” Schleiermacher refuses to quote the Old Testament in support of his 
views, alleging it to be, as an authority, “ superfluougs:”—Mithin erscheint das alte 
Testament doch fiir die Dogmatik nur als eine iiberfliissige Autoritit."—Der christ. 
Glaube, I. 8. 147. It may be well to observe, as bearing upon a topic to be discussed 
in the present Lecture, that Schleiermacher’s views on this subject appear to have 
arisen, from his having perceived but partially the connexion of Revelation with the 
Person of Christ. The leading feature of his system is, that the Person of the Re- 
deemer, and it alone, is the Revelation to man; and that a belief in the reality of this 
Person forms the essence of (what Schleiermacher terms) “the Christian conscious- 
ness.” Thus he concludes, “that if belief in the Revelation of God in Christ, and in 
the Redemption through Him, has not already sprung up spontaneously and origin- 
ally (auf dem ursprtinglichen Wege), by means of experience as the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power, neither miracles nor prophecies can produce it; nay more, 
that this belief would be just as immoveable, even if Christianity could point to neither 
prophecies nor miracles.”"—J/bid. s. 97. According to this theory, therefore, all Reve- 
lation is excluded, except the fact of Christ’s Personal appearance, and the Redemp- 
tion which He effected :—in other words, because Christ is Himself (in the highest 
sense) the Revelation of God, Schleiermacher infers that He cannot have communi- 
cated Divine knowledge by the intervention of human agents. Hence his denial of 
any revelation in the Old Testament, and his undervaluing. Inspiration in general. 
See Lecture i. pp. 34, 35, supra. 

Sack, commenting on the various modes of stating this principle in the successive 
editions of the ‘‘ Christliche Glaube,” truly remarks that all those statements have this 
in common, “dass eigentliche Offenbarung nur in der Person Christi sei, ausser der- 
selben nur in dem allgemeineren Sinne, wie man es auch von Entstehung eines neuen 
Kunstlebens sagen kénne.—Apologetiz. s. 123. . And Nitzsch justly sums up this 
theory of Schleiermacher by saying: “ This theologian has taken his idea of Revela- 
tion, not from the Holy Scriptures, but from the philosophy of the general usage of 
language; and indeed this is the reason why he considers this idea as too slight to 
express the peculiarity of Christianity. That which is wholly direct in the Revela- 
tion would appear to him to be perfectly applicable only to Christ, as an intelligent 
recipient; but it is deserving of remark that, according to Scriptural guidance, this 
view is here inapplicable; for * * * an droKdAviuc, or revelation in the above 
sense, has not been given to Christ. That He taught what He heard is some- 
thing quite different, for that even does the Holy Spirit.".— System der’ Christl. 
Lehre, § 24. 

? As to the principle on which the writers of the New Testament have appealed 
to the Old, see infra, Lecture vii. 
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Now when we seek for the judgment passed by Him, who is 
the central point to which all the rays of Revelation converge, we 
are at once met by a statement, which might seem to set this 
question at rest for ever. Christ has said, “Search the Scrip- 
tures’”—that is, of the Old Testament—‘“‘theyare they which 
testify of Me.”* In the vision of the Prophet Evangelist, the 
same truth has been repeated by a messenger from heaven: “ The 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” The Old Testa- 
ment, then, “ testifies” of Christ--and this by no isolated pre- 
dictions ; for the entire history of God’s Revelation, under the 
former dispensation, is one great reference to the future Mes- 
siah : and upon that revelation by facts, and prediction by facts, 
is grounded that series of predictions by words, which God has 
been pleased to communicate, in a supernatural manner, by His 
special agents. s 


1§. John, v.39. The constant use which our Lord Himself makes of the Old Tes- 
tament may, indeed, be considered to decide this question :—especially His manner 
of quoting it on the occasion of His Temptation (S. Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10). Parallel to 
this instance is that in which the angel, when announcing the birth of John the Bap- 
tist (S. Luke, i. 17), makes use of the prediction of Malachi: ‘‘ Behold I will send you 
Elijah the prophet, before the great and dreadful day of the Lord. And he shall turn 
the heart of the fathers to the-children,” &c.—Mal. iv. 5, 6: on which Olshausen pro- 
foundly observes:—‘‘ Such cases are clearly not to be understood as if angels quote 
from Scripture, but the words occur zz Scripture, because it has been so resolved in 
the heavenly world to which the spiritual beings who speak belong. The support- 
ing a thought by the words of Scripture is to be regarded only as the clothing it in 
the form accessible to man, and which he can comprehend. Angels, therefore, do 
not quote the language of Scripture, because they desire to take a proof from the Bi- 
ble, or a reference for their words; but the thoughts applied are to be found in the 
Bible, because they contain a truth which holds good as well in heaven as upon 
earth.”— Comm. ib. Luc. i. 17, B. i. 8. 93. 

* Rev. xix. 10, “I am thy fellow servant” said the Angel to S. John, ‘‘and of thy 
brethren that have the testimony (rijv waptupiav) of Jesus: * * * for the testimony 
(7 #aprvpia) of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy :” i.e. (as Bishop Hurd remarks)—“ the 
testimony of, or concerning Jesus. * * * TI affirm its sense to be ‘That the scope 
and end of Prophecy was the testimony of Jesus.’” On Prophecy, Sermon ii. Com- 
pare with this our Lord’s own words just quoted: épevvdte tag ypaddg * * * Kad 
éxeivai elo ai paptupotoase rept éuod.—s. John, v. 39. 

The view adopted by Hengstenberg is but slightly different: ‘The testimony of 
Jesus is the testimony which Jesus delivers. According to the point of view taken 
in the Apocalypse, the testifier is always properly Christ—cf. at ch.i.2; vi. 9. * * * 
All doubt is removed by the explanation given in this passage itself. According to 
it, ‘those who have the testimony of Jesus’ is equivalent to those who have the Spirit 
of Prophecy, * * * The for introduces the reason, on account. of which the angel 
had spoken of a testimony of Jesus. It stands in this, that the testimony of Jesus, 
which alone could here be made account of, is all one with the Spirit of Prophecy. That 
the testimony concerning Christ, is, at the same time, the testimony of Christ; and,— 
prophecy has its source in the spirit of prophecy,—these correspond to each other. 
Christ testifies in the prophets through His Spirit (1 Pet. i. 11).”"—Zhe Revelation of 
S. John expouuded. (Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib. vol. ii, p. 256.) It will be seen, as wa 
proceed, how this view of the passage falls in with the main object of this Lecture. 
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Those parts of the New Testament in which the Holy Ghost 
has brought to full maturity the spirit of the Old Testament re- 
velations are, the Gospel of S. Matthew, the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and the discourse of 8. Stephen in the seventh chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles.’ 8. Stephen, when defending himself 
from the charge of “ blaspheming the holy place and the Law,” 
takes occasion to prove, negatively, that the Law and the Temple, 
though Divine, were not the highest and last form of God’s 
Revelation.” §. Matthew takes the positive line of argument, 
that Jesus is the promised seed of Abraham, “the Son of 
David :”--an argument which opens by exhibiting the three 
great periods of the Genealogy,* and which unfolds itself on the 


7 Cf. “Der Brief an die Hebraer erklart,” von Dr. J. H. A. Ebrard, Kénigsberg, 
1850. Hinleit., s. 5. There is no portion of the New Testament on which go little at- 
tention has es bestowed by commentators, or which has suffered so much from mis- 
pot a as that passage in the Acts of the Apostles which relates to S. Stephen. 
Some remarks on the subject of his address, and, especially, of the ‘demonstrable his- 
torical mistakes” charged against him (see Alford’s Greck Testament, Proleg, vol. i. 


. § 6.), will be found in “Appendix H. Meanwhile I would draw attention to the im- 


pressive manner in which 8. Luke dwells upon the character of the First Martyr. He 
alone of the Deacons is described as “a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.”— 
Acts, vi. 5. “Stephen,” it is added, “full of faith and power, did great wonders and 
miracles among the people” (ver. 8); the learning of the Jewish synagogue was unable 
“to resist the wisdom and the Spirit by which he spake” (ver. 10); ‘and at ch, vii. 55, 
it is said of him again, bm dpyov 03 TAnpne Uvedtparog ‘Aytiv, dtevicac eic¢ T. o}p.— 
that he was a person “fall of the Holy Ghost,” not one who became so (yevouevoc) at 
that moment ;—as appears from the junction of the aorist dtevioac, with drdpyov. Cf 
Luger, “ Die Rede des Stephanus,” s. 9. 

= “Then there arose certain of the synagogue * * * disputing with Stephen 
* * * and set up false witnesses which said, This man ceaseth not to speak blas- 
phemous words against this holy place and the Law.”—Acts, vi. 9, 13. 

3S. Stephen, reviewing the course of Jewish history, argues: (1.) That the Law is 
not to be regarded as an isolated revelation, buf as that in which the promise already 
given to Abraham (Acts, vii. 5) received its fulfilment; nay, more; that it carried in 
itself the pledge of another revelation still future, and connected with the accomplish- 
ment of the former promise:—“ A Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you,” &c. (ver. 37). The Law was added, writes S. Paul, “ till the Seed should come 
to whom the promise was made.”—Gal. iii. 19. (2.) That the temple built by Solomon 
could not have been the full realization of the Divine purpose: ‘The Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands,” &e. (ver. 46-50). (3.) To the Jews it was 
particularly offensive that Jesus, whom they had crucified, should be represented as 
the great Prophet of the new dispensation. §. Stephen argues, therefore, that such 
a fact could form no objection whatsoever against Jesus, for this same rejection of 
God’s messengers had accompanied every former phase of Revelation: ‘ Which of 
the Prophets have not your fathers persecuted ?” (ver. 52). See Ebrard, “ Kritik der 
Evang. Geschichte,” s. 689; and Luger, ‘‘ Die Rede des Stephanus,” s. 27. 

* I. The period ascending to David. II. That descending to Jechonias. III. 
That, in which the house of David is found in poverty, extending to the Blessed Vir- 
gin. Cf. Ebrard, “Der Br. an die Hebr.” s. 5. Or, as Townson expresses it: “ He 
begins with entitling Jesus Christ ‘ the son of Abraham,’ and the ‘son of David:’ and 
divides his genealogy into three parts, answering to so many remarkable periods in 
their history; every one of which was early distinguished by predictions concerning 
the Messiah, peculiarly interesting to them: the first by the promise to Abraham, 
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field of the New Testament narrative." The Epistle to the He- 
brews, on the other hand, sets out from the Old Testament, the 
leading features of which it formally develops in a systematic 
treatise ; and points out how the former Scriptures, in all their 
details, ever refer to Jesus. It proves that the Revelation and 
Redemption by the Messiah, promised in the Old Testament, 
have already become absolute and complete ; and that, while by 
His coming, the types of the Law, if understood literally, have 
received their full accomplishment, their spiritual signification, 
nevertheless, and allusive power, abide for ever as exponents of 
the Person and Office of Christ. But to proceed with somewhat 
more particularly. 

We observe that our Lord, throughout the entire duration of 
His ministry, represents Himeclé as fulfilling, in Person, the 
scheme of the former covenant : we know, too, that He hasmade 
the*Old Testament the basis of His hn continually em- 
ploying it, as it was received in His time by the Jews, without 
letting fall the slightest hint that any portion of it was done 
away. So far from stating anything to that effect, He has ex- 
pressed Himself in a manner which proves the very reverse, em- 
ploying language by which He has not only defined the perma- 
nent authority of the Old Testament, but also indicated its true 
place in the new dispensation. The words are recorded by 8. 
Matthew, whose Gospel, we also know, was designed to illustrate 
the connection of the two Covenants :—“ Think not,” said Christ, 
that ‘in his seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed,’ (Gen. xxii. 18) 
* * % the second, by assurances to David, that the promised seed should spring 
from his loins (2 Sam. vii. 16) * * * the third, by marking an era of seventy 
weeks, or 490 years, before the end of which the Messiah should come (Dan. ix, 24— 
27).”—Discourses on the Four Gospels, iv. § 5, p. 116, Elrington’s ed. 

1 For references to the title “Son of David, » of S. Matt. ix. 2s xa. 23 5 xv. 22 5 
xx. 30, 31; xxi. 9; xxii. 42, 45. 

2 «The h istory "of the people, as well as its sacred rites, are all applied to Chris- 
tian relations. In the fourth chapter, the march of Israel from Egypt to the land of 
Canaan, is used as a type of the march of the people of God, in spirit, to the land of 
eternal repose. With the High Priest of the Old Testament is Christ—the Eternal 
High Priest—compared ; and in the seventh chapter, He is found again in Melchize- 
‘dek, the king of Righteousness and of Peace. In the ninth chapter, follows a widely- 
drawn parallel of the spiritual blessings of the New Testament, its ordinances and 
privileges, with the institutions of the old Levitical Pr iesthood; of the Tabernacle of 
Testimony, with the perfect Tabernacle of God not made with hands; of the sacrifice, 
with the eternal, atoning Sacrifice of the Son of God. Even the parts of the Taber- 
nacle of Testimony are again referred to in a spiritual sense: the flesh of the Son of 
God, it is said, is the veil; through the blood of Jesus we have boldness to enter into 


the Holy Place,—He has prepared it for us as a new and living way.”—Olshausen, 
Hin Wort iber tiefern Schriftsinn, 8. 59. 
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“that I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets: I am not 
come to destroy, but 'to fulfill.”* Christ here points out that, of 
what might appear new in His office or His teaching, there was 
nothing which could be separated from its historical foundation. 
In this passage He exhibits the internal connection of Old and 
New Testament. His words denote, in the first place, the un- 
questionable authority of the former Scriptures ; secondly, that 
the New Testament can be regarded only as their fulfilment ; 
thirdly, that the Law, consummated in this sense, is Divine and 
Everlasting. In the former part of this statement our Lord de- 
clares that the Old Testament was not abrogated—an opinion thea 
held, perhaps, by His followers ;’ in the latter, He announces that 
such was not the object of His ministry. And it is to be well 
noted that the language employed by Him, in the verses which 
follow, to express the permanence of the Old Testament,’ He 
has elsewhere made use of, in order to assert the same of His own 
revelations: ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words 


1S. Matt. v.17. This passage has been felt, from the earliest times, to be the 
authoritative announcement of the connexion of Old and New Testament. It was, 
aceordingly, the chief difficulty of Marcion; and, in general, of the Gnostic school. 
Thus Tertullian writes: ‘‘ Venisse Se [scil. Christum] non ut Legem et Prophetas dis- 
solveret, sed ut potius adimpleret. Hoc enim Marcion, ut additum, erasit.”—ddz. 
Marcion, iv. 7, p. 507. The manner in which the Marci-nites attempted to evade the 
force of this text by a different reading, is stated in the Dialogue ‘“ De recta fide adv. 
Marcionitas:” A. gavepade¢ yodv Tob Lwripo¢ wAnpdoat éAMdvrToe Tov véuov, obTOL KaTa- 
Ade ddoxovor. MA. Totro of lovdaicral éypayav, Td" obk HAGov KaTahboat TOV vomoDV, 
GAM cAnpacat’ oby obTwC OF elmev 6 XpraTog Aéyet yap, obK FABov TANpGoat TOV VO- 
ov, dAAd Katadioat.—Ap. Origenis Opp., t. i. p. 830. 

The opposition to the force of this text was further encountered by S. Augustin, 
(cont. Faust. xix. 6, t. viii. p. 316), S. Isidor. Pelus. (lib. 1. Hpist. 371, ad Pansoph. 
p. 97), Theodoret. (Heret. Fab. lib. v. $ 11, t. iv. p. 291). Of. Tholuck, ‘‘ Auslegung 
der Bergpredigt,” s. 131. 

2 The intention of Christ's words, “Think not-() voutonre), &c.”—was, it may be, 
to set aside a misconception of the passage: “ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Ju- 
dah: not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers,” &c.—Jer. XXxi. 
31, 32. 

8“ Verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass (fw¢ dv mapéAfy), one 
jot, or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the Law till all be fulfilled."—ver 18. Cf 
too, ver 19, as further illustrating the importance to be attached to the Law: “ Who- 
soever, therefore, shall break one of these least commandments (Tév évroAGv TovTwY 
roévéhayiorwr), &e.”~ It isto be remarked also, that the words of Christ, fixing, 
as it were, a certain period when the Law shall pass away—éwe dv navta yévyta— 
point to a certain epoch of which Prophets and Apostles have spoken. Cf. for ex- 
ample, the references to the ‘‘new heavens and the new earth” by Isaiah (ch. lxv. 17; 
Ixvi. 22), and by S. John (Rev. xxi. 1.): see also 1 Cor. xv. 24, Our Lord, therefore, 
heré expresses something more than a mere proverbial description of the permanence 
of the Law, such as He has given elsewhere—“ It is easier for heaven and earth to 
pass, than one tittle of the law to fail."—S. Luke, xvi. 17. See Ritschl, “ Die Ent- 
steh. der altkath Kirche,” s, 28, 
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shall not pass away,’’'—that is, the Old Testament and the say- 
ings of Christ are alike imperishable, because both are the Word 
of God. Nor does our Lord confine this solemn ratification to 
any particular portion of the former Scriptures, Here, it is 
true, he speaks but of ‘ the Law and the Prophets,” and in an- 
other place* He refers merely to ‘‘ the Prophets ;’ but we know 
that in §. John’s Gospel’ He frequently cites certain words from 
the Psalms, which, He observes, were “‘ written in the Law ;” 
and in 8. Luke’s He adopts the Old Testament in full, according 
to the received division of the Jews, when He says that “all 
things must be fulfilled which were written in the Law of Moses, 
and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms concerning Me,’”* 

But further :—in this passage from the fifth chapter of 8. 
Matthew, the expressions ‘‘to destroy,” and “to fulfill,” do not 
of themselves present an immediate contrast.° Opposed to the 


1S. Matt. xxiv. 35. The fact that 8S. Matthew, alone of the Evangelists, has 
preserved both these expressions of our Lord, is not to be overlooked. There can 
be no doubt the design was, that one passage should illustrate the other. 

28. Luke, xviii. 31. 

*S. John, x. 34; xii.34; xv. 25. Cf also S. Matt. xiii. 35, where words from the 
Psalms are quoted as “spoken by the Prophet.” 

*S. Luke, xxiv. 44. Rudelbach observes:—“ The threefold division here,— 
where, for the last time, an allusion to the Old Testament falls from the lips of Jesus, 
—combined with the earlier mode of citation, ‘the Law and the Prophets,’ is not 
without deep significance. The Lord has hereby sanctioned all the divisions which 
were current in the Jewish Church, and attested in the most perfect manner the in- 
tegrity of the whole of the Old Test&ment.”—Die Lehre von der Inspir., 1841, H. iv. 
s. 38. S. Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 21) quotes Isai. xxviii. 11, with the words, ‘‘In the Law 
it is written ;” and in Rom. iii. 19, he describes his previous citations from both Isaiah 
and the Psalms as “ what the Law saith.” Cf too, the words recorded by Josephus: 
6¢ edidackev hude, Ett Ov odv Huiv, Tov Vouor Kal TODE TpodHtac.—De Maccabeeis, 18, t. 
ii. p.519; under which description the speaker expressly includes Daniel, the Psalms, 
and the Proverbs;—each of these instances clearly proving how completely unsup- 
ported, by ancient Jewish usage, is that theory of the modern Rabbins as to the dif- 
ferent degrees of Inspiration under which the Old Testament was written (see Lecture 
ii. p. 62, note +). The quotations here adduced show, beyond any doubt, that in the 
days of Christ the Jews included the whole body of the Old Testament writings under 
the name of the Law, which portion of the Bible their modern representatives would 
exalt so highly above all the other books. 

® Karahica, tAnpooa. The phrase caradvew véuov,in Hellenistic as in classic 
Greek, is equivalent to uxvpoiv: see S. Matt. xv. 6 (‘Ye have made the command- 
ment of God of none effect;” or rather, Ye have cancelled, abrogated the word 
of God”); or Gal. iii. 17 (“Tbe law cannot disannul” the covenant.) In this latter 
instance follows 8. Paul’s customary phrase katapyjjoar, expressing the resalt which 
must have attended the dxvpware vowov ;—the “ disannulling of the covenant” must, 
of itself, ‘make of none effect,” “leave idle, or useless,” “the promises.” (Cf 8. 
Luke, xiii. 7, the barren fig-tree ‘“cumbereth,” ‘makes barren,” xarapyei, “the 
ground.”) On the other hand, wAnpoiv vouov signifies, in Hellenistic as in classic 
Greek, explere legem, peragere que sunt officti. (Cf. S. Matt. iii. 15, “Thus it becometh 
us to fulfil—7Anpdcar—all righteousness.” Acts, xiv. 26, “The work which they 
fulfilled’ —6 érAjpwoav).. Its use is sometimes founded on the trope of filling a meas 
ure: “Fill ye up then (zAqpacate) the measure of your fathers.” §. Matt. xxiii. 32. 
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abrogation of a Law we should rather look forits confirmation, or 
its re-institution ; and §. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
supplies the complete idea, when he places in opposition, the 
phrases “ to destroy,” and “to build again.”” It was not, how- 
ever, the Divine will to perpetuate the former scheme, but to 
extend and to develop it ;? and hence the absence of complete 
antithesis in the expressions which we are considering. By them 
our Lord would seem to suggest the significant figure of a build- 
ing, to the foundations of which additional strength has been 
given, and which has been in part remodelled, but which, at the 
same time, has been renovated and brought to completion on its 
former foundations ;--the Architect now bringing to light certain 
features of His original design which had previously been con- 
cealed from view, hereby exhibiting their relation to the stability 
of the entire structure.’ Hence the Old Testament is the basis, 
on which the New was to be erected. It presents the outlines 
of the picture, which were afterwards to be filled up. It affords 
the shadow of good things, while the body was of Christ." No 
stronger confirmation, indeed, can be given of the fact that 
Christ was, in His own Person, the fulfilment of the Old Testa- 
ment, than His statement that He could not withdraw Himself 


For its signification, “to fulfil” a prophecy, see Lecture iv. Cf. Tholuck, “ Die Berg- 
predigt,” s. 133. 

1“ Tf T build again the things which I destroyed” —Ei ydp @ katéAvoa, taiTa 
médw oikod0u6.—Gal. ii, 18. See Olshausen on S. Matt. v.17. B. i. s. 212. 

2 It has been already pointed out (Lecture i. p. 28), that this principle of develop- 
ment has been, from the first, the characteristic of Revelation, 

8 Twesten forcibly observes of the words of Christ.and His Apostles, which refer 
to the Old Testament, that “Aioas is ever a tAnpdcar; that xatapyijoat is, at the 
game time, a orjoat.” Thus §. Paul writes, “Do we then make void («arapyoiuen) 
the Law through faith? God forbid: yea, we establish ({ordvoyev) the Law.” (Rom. 
iii. 31.)—Vorles. itber die Dogm. ler Band, 8. 333. Compare, too, the Apostle’s lan- 
guage at the close of this Epistle (ch. xiii, 8-10), ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling (wAHpwopa) of 
the Law.” 

4 Qol. ii. 17. _Olshausen has remarked in his second Tract on ‘The deeper sense 
of Scripture” that—“ The Law, with all its ordinances, is like a grain of seed which 
includes in itself the whole law of formation of the plant. Should the plant spring 
up, the grain of seed must die; a power, which would cause it to continue in its iso- 
lated subsistence, would be just as destructive as the Judaizing teachers, with whom 
Paul was forced to contend. But notwithstanding such a fact, the law of the germ 
which lives no longer, invisibly penetrates the entire plant; so that in the plant’s 
concentrated formations, the law, renewing its youth, repeatedly presents itself again 
in the fruit. Thus the Law was apparently dissolved by Christ, but only in order to 
be fulfilled, in its spirit, in every iota.”’—Noch ein Wort, &c., 8. 23. Jehovah, Himself, 

announced this same truth by the last of the Prophets: “ From the rising of the sun, 
even unto the going down of the same, My name shall be great among the Gen- 
tiles; and in every place incense shall be offered unto My name, and a pure offers 
ing.”—Mal. i. 11. 
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from that death, the mere prospect of which overpowered His 
soul, because He would thereby contravene the language of 
Prophecy,—*“‘ How then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled that it 
must be ?”” 

It has been attempted by some writers to take a sort of mid- 
dle course in this question, and to make a distinction between 
the contents of the Old Testament. Divine authority they allow 
to those parts only which bear directly upon the office of Christ ; 
while they deny Inspiration to those other portions which, they 
conceive, must be opposed to the Christian scheme: and in this 
latter class, the writers in question place the Law, as being that 
one of ‘‘ the two covenants” contrasted-by 8. Paul,* ‘‘ which gen- 
dereth to bondage,” and the ministration of which he elsewhere 
terms that “of the letter.”* Such writers are, however, forced 
of themselves to admit, that the exact line of distinction cannot 
be drawn ; that the Law, too, has its prophetical side ; and that 
we have it upon the authority of Christ himself, that Moses 
“wrote” of Him,* In truth, this notion, which would represent 
the doctrines of Scripture as distinct from its history, and which 
assumes that portions of the Old Testament, which it regards 
merely as the annals of a particular nation,° do not treat of Christ, 


18. Matt. xxvi. 54. Compare, also, the striking passage: ‘After this Jesus,— 
. knowing that all things were now accomplished,—that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
saith, I thirst.”—S. John, xix. 28. A short time previously he had rejected the prof- 
fered “wine mingled with myrrh” (S. Mark, xv. 23); but at, this moment, in the ex- 
tremity of bodily exhaustion (Ps. xxii. 15), he accepts the “vinegar to drink”. (Ps. 
Ixix., 21);—the Evangelist expressly pointing out the fulfilment of the prediction: 
Jesus said “It is finished (retéAcorar); and He bowed His head, and gaye up the 
ghost.”—S. John, xix. 30. See the excellent remarks of Rudelbach, “Die Lehre von 
der Inspir.” 1841, H. iv. s. 35. 

2 Gal. iv. 24, 3 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

*S. John, v. 46. Thus Twesten writes:—‘ We have distinguished in the Old Tes- 

tament elements of two kinds, those whereby it is related to the New, and those 
whereby it is opposed to it. It lies in the nature of the case, that the former only, 
not the latter, can be referred to the Spirit of Christ: not the Law; but the Promises. 
Moreover, all those passages which prove an inspiration of the Old Testament, relate, 
in point of fact, to prophetie writings, including the Psalms (for David also was a 
prophet, Acts, ii. 30). Hence Paul contrasts the two Testaments, as the son of the 
bondmaid born after the flesh, and the son of the freewoman born after the Spirit 
Gal. iv. 24, 29): their service, too, he opposes as that of the letter and of the spirit 
tS Cor, iii. 6, &e). Since, however, even Moses has written of Christ (John, v. 46), 
since even the Law has a typical and also a prophetical side,—one dare not separate 
mechanically what is inspired in the Old Testament from what is not.”— Vorles. iiber 
die Dogm., ler Band, s. 412. Cf Lecture i. p. 2%, note * 

° The true conception of the historical parts of Scripture, has been laid down by 
the Schoolmen with their customary acuteness. Thus Alexander Alensis—the “ Ir- 
refragable Doctor”—discussing the questior§ ‘An Theologia sit scientia’? points out 
the essential distinction between sacred and profane history :—“ Aliter est historia in 
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—is of itself untenable. It is forgotten that the Jewish people 
themselves, their history, their ritual, their government, all pre 

sent one bese prophecy of the futiite Redeemer ;’ that in the 
New Testament, fully to the same extent asin the Old, doctrines 
are based upon history ; and that the Old Testament is as en- 
tirely occupied with the Messiah still future, as the New with 
the Christ who has already come. Thus the Apostles see the 
Christian element in the narrative of Hagar and Ishmael ;? of 
the miracle of the water which flowed from the rock at the word 
of Moses ;° of the vision of the Lord of Hosts by Isaiah.“ Does 
not. the New Testament explain the saying of the prophet— 
“‘ Behold I, and the children which God hath given me,” to have 
been fulfilled in Christ as perfectly as the words of any Messianic 
Psalm ; and in the same degree as what is specially honored, 


sacra Scriptura; aliter in aliis. In aliis enim historia significatione sermonum expri- 
mit singularia gesta hominum; nec est intentio significationis interioris, * * *® Tn 
sacra vero Scriptura ponitur historia non earatione seu fine, ut.significentur singulares 
actus hominum significatione sermonum; sed ut significentur universales actus: et 
conditiones pertinentes ad informationem hominum, et contemplationis divinorum mys- 
teriorum significatione rerum. * * * Introducitur ergo in historia sacre Scrip- 
turz factum singulare ad significandum universale: et inde est, quod ejus est intel- 
lectus et scientia. * * * In litterali historia Abrahe, et Job, singulare est, quod 
narratur: sed ad hoc in Scriptura narratur, ut exemplar sit vitze et conversationis bo- 
noium: unde Rom. xv. ‘Queecunque seripta sunt, ad nostram doctrinem scripta 
sunt.’ Et Jacob. ult. ‘Exemplum accipite patientiz et longanimitatis prophetas.’ ”— 
Summe Theolog. Pars. 1ma, qu.i. Albertus Magnus; “Summ Theol. Tract. i,” 
argues precisely in the same manner. 

1“ Tota divina o/xovouia priorum temporum hune ipsum Christum ejusque res 
gestas, ut pulcherrimam ac perfectissimam speciem, perpetuo velut ante oculos habens, 
cetera omnia ad illud instar effinxit.”—Grotius ad Matt. i. 22; Opp. Theol. t. ii. p. 11 
(quoted by Rudelbach, 1842, H. ii. s. 39), Take as.a single illustration, the parallel 
between Israel and Christ: “Thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lord, Is- 
rael is My son, even My first born: and I say unto thee, Let My son go,” &e.—Exod. 
iv. 22. The Prophet applies the words: ‘ When Israel was a child, then I loved 
him, and called My son out of Egypt.”—Hosea, xi.1. The Evangelist, in fine, fills 
up the outlines of the history: Joseph ‘took the young child and His mother, and 
departed into Egypt * * * that it might be fulfilled (iva rAnpwZ) Which was 
spoken of the Lord by the Prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called My Son.”—-S, 
Matt. ii. 14, 15. 

? Gal. iv. 24-26. The argument of S. Paul in this passage affords a striking illus- 
tration of that characteristic of Revelation, according to which it is fully developed 
by means of a succession of repeated acts on God’s part. The Law, so far from dis- 
annulling the promise to Abraham, and the covenant of circumcision made with him, 
was, in its day, the fulfilment of that promise, and the ratification of that covenant. 
In its turn the Law, in like manner, received its further completion in the Christian 
scheme:—the son of ‘‘ the freewoman” has now become the son of “the bondmaid,” 
through the coming of the “Jerusalem which is above.” “ Agar is Mount Sinai in 
Arabia, and is in the same rank with (as the margin of our version renders the original 
-—ovaroyel dé) Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her children; but 
Jerusalem which is above is free, which is ‘the mother of us all.” Cf Luger, “ Die Redo 
des Stephanus, s. 28. 

31 Cor. x. 4. 48. John, xii. 41. 5 Heb. ii, 13; Isai. viii. 18. 
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as the Christian element of the Old Testament ? Nay, S. Paul 
teaches Timothy,’ that by “ the holy Scriptures”—that is, of the 
Old Testament taken in its entire extent—“‘is the man of God” 
“made wise unto Salvation through faith which is in Christ :” in 
other words, because Christ is their object. 

The manner in which 8. Paul relies upon the Old Testament 
is peculiarly striking. Men are almost invariably tempted, after 
a change of opinion, to make little of the system which they have 
left ; nay, even to reject what truth may be in it, rather than 
transfer any of their former views to their new line of thought. 
Had §. Paul acted as men are wont to do, he must, unquestion- 
ably, have rather avoided attaching importance to, or upholding 
the authority of the Old Testament ;—especially as his chief task 
was, that of opposing the introduction of Jewish practices into 
Christianity. We know, for example, how Marcion and his fel- 
lowers, from their hostility to Jewish opinions, rejected the Old 
Testament altogether.” Now, 8. Paul adopts a course the very 
reverse of this.° He recognises the Old Testament as an essential 
component of the Faith, profitable for all times ; and as contain- 
ing in its doctrines, in its types, in its history, the germs of all 
the leading truths of Christianity. forexample : Moses and the 
Prophets had laid down in express terms, that the true end and 

design of the Law was the circumcision of the heart.* Need one 
point out how forcibly 8. Paul insists that “that is not circum- 
cision, which is outward in the flesh ;” and that the true circum- 
cision is that of the heart ?* The very sense, indeed, in which 
he teaches that the Law is annulled, assumes not only a continual 
connexion of it with the New Testament, but also the union of 

12 Tim. iii, 15. 

2 “Cerdo preceded him in this, as in his tenets generally; having at an earlier pe- 
riod asserted this contrariety between the two Testaments. * * * It would appear 
that Marcion went beyond his master in this matter, since he not only maintained a 
contrariety between the two Testaments, but even assumed a contrariety between 
the Apostles in the New * * * Relying upon this contrariety, he charged a 
Jewish bias upon the writings of all the Apostles, with the exception of Paul, who 
has declared the abolition of Judaism without indulgence.” Hug, Enleitung, ler Th. 
Kap. 1, § 8. (Fosdick’s transl p. 44.) 

* It is interesting to observe that the Apostle designates the gross immorality of 


Heathenism, when contrasting it with Judaism, by the term dv out a.—2 Cor. vi. 
14; Rom. vi. 19. 


4 “Circumcise, therefore, the foreskin of your heart, and be no more stiffnecked.” | 


—Deut.x. 16. Of. xxx.6. Again: “Circumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take 
away the foreskin of your hearts, ye men of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem.”—Jer. iv. 4. 

® Rom, ii. 28, 29. Cf Col. ii. 11; Phil. iii: 3. 
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both in one Divine plan. Look to the fourth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, and the entire treatment of the subject 
of Faith. The Apostle shows that the object of the Divine 
Author of the Pentateuch was neither temporary, nor restricted 
to the immediate subject of its history. It was not written for 
Abraham’s sake only that his faith was imputed to him for 
righteousness, but for us also... When addressing the Gentile 
church at Corinth—a church for which the Jewish law, as such, 
could possess neither interest nor importance,—the Apostle en- 
forces the practical lesson which he was inculcating, by assuming 
the Divine nature and standing authority of that Law, as op- 


- posed to anything human: “Say I these things as a man? or 


saith not the Law the same also ?’”” In proof of this position, he 
goes on to quote—as being “ written in the Law of Moses”—the 
apparently trivial command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth 
of the ox, that treadeth out the corn ;” observing, in explanation, 
“‘ for our sakes no doubt this is written :” and in the tenth chap- 
ter of the same Hpistle he adds, that the history of Israel is our 
“example.”* Again, in the second chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, 8. Peter, and, in the thirteenth chapter, S. Paul, de- 
monstrate to the Jews, from the pages of the Old Testament, 
that the “same Jesus whom they had crucified was both Lord 
and Christ :’* the former Apostle further teaching that the Spirit 
of Christ which was in the Prophets “ testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow ;”* and the 


1 Rom. iv. 23, 24. Cf supra, p. 108, n. 5. 

2 1 Cor. ix. 8; and the Apostle proceeds: “For it is written in the Law of 
Moses (¢v ydp 16 Mwicéwe vou yéyparra:), Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of 
the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care for owen? Or saith He it 
altogether for our sakes? For our sakes no doubt this is written.”—ver 9,10; S. 
Paul clearly intimating by the question, ‘ Doth God take care for oxen?” that the 
Holy Spirit had from the first intended that the expression should apply to human 
laborers. It is worth noticing, too, in how unconnected a manner, if we take them 
in their bare literal sense, the original words occur in Deut. xxv. 4. This same quo- 
tation is made for a kindred purpose in 1 Tim. v. 18; where in the next verse the 
Apostle goes on to apply the ordinance of the Law (Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15): “At 
the mouth of two witnesses, or at the mouth of three witnesses shall the matter be 
established ;—an ordinanee to which he had already referred,—2 Cor. xili. 1; and to 
which our Lord Himself had on two occasions appealed,—S. Matt. xviii. 16; S§. 
John, viii. 17. 

* “With many of them [viz., “our fathers”] God was not well pleased: for they 
wee rown in the wilderness. Now these things were our examples (riov).” 
—I1 Cor. x. 5, 6. 

4 «Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made 
that same Jesus, whom ve have crucified, both Lord and Christ.”—Acts, ii. 36. 

* 1 Peter, i, 11 
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latter reminding the church of Corinth how, from the first, he 
had taught them that Christ had died, was buried, and rose 
again ‘the third day, according to the Sceriptures.”* And this 
same doctrine, expressing as it does the complete harmony of the 
two great divisions of the Bible, 8. Paul again proclaims, if pos- 
sible, more clearly, before King Agrippa: “I continue unto this 
day, witnessing both to small and great; saying none ther 
things than those which the Prophets and Moses did say should 
come.” 

In short; the words and the Spirit of Christ alike guided the 
Apostles to combine their teaching and their acts, their faith and 
their hopes, with the substance and language of the Old Testa- 
ment. Hence it is that, in presence of the Christian Church, they 
insist not only upon the preparatory relation of the former Scrip- 
tures to Christ, but also upon their permanent authority asa. 
Divine source of life.’ Their type of Truth is declared to preform 
in itself the image of the future destinies of the world to the final 
consummation :—‘‘ The heaven,” said 8. Peter, “‘ must receive 
Jesus Christ until the times of restitution of all things which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all His holy prophets since 
the world began.”* The centuries, therefore, which are still fu- 
ture, and the hidden germs of whose development the Old Tes- 
tament bears within it, will successively unfold its exposition and 
fulfilment, just as the Old Testament itself, during the centuries 
which are now past, had beforehand indicated and prepared for 
the arrival of the Lord. In a word, we find Christ Himself ad- 
dressing His disciples in the language of the Theocracy, even 
when He refers to the consummation of the Christian scheme. 
Then, he tells them, they also “shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.”* He employs the phrase- 
ology of the Old Testament when He speaks of His own return 
and its signs.” He applies the predictions of Joel and of 
Daniel, and adds nothing to what those prophets had announced 


IL Cor. xv. 3;, 4: 2 Acts, xxvi. 22. Cf. xxviii. 23. 

3 To the popdwarc Tie yvdoews Kat THe dAnOeiac in the Old Testament (Rom. ii. 
20) corresponds in Christianity the tAjpworc. While the vou0¢ tév évToAdy, so far as 
it was contained év doyzaovv was abolished by Christ (Eph. ii. 15; ef: Col. ii, 14); 
the substance of the Law, its dvcaiwua—as the évroAai prove it to be—remains and 
receives its full accomplishment. See Rom. iii. 31; viii 4. Cf Beck, ‘ Propid. 
Entwickl.,” s. 247. 

* Acts, iii. 21. : 5 S. Matt. xix. 28. 

° S. Matt. xxiv.; 8. Mark, xiii.; §. Luke, xxi. 
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beyond what was disclosed by His personal humiliation.” The 

Apostles, too, when they describe the features of their Master’s 

life, simply present them as the accomplishment of what had 
“been written aforetime :” so that the whole record of Prophecy 
revives, as it were, in their testimony, standing there in its full 
brilliancy, as Moses and Elias near Christ upon the Mount of 

Transfiguration.” Even §. John, in after times, when he beheld 
the felicity of the Saints in Glory, and was permitted to hear 
the voice of praise and thanksgiving with which the courts of 

heaven resound, records how both Old and New Testament fur- 
nish, even there, the language of adoration. He tells us how 
those ‘‘ who have gotten the victory, and who have the harps of 

God,” still sing “ the song of Moses the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb.’” In fine, in the historical, the didactic, the 
prophetical portions of the New Testament alike, we discern the, 
Old Testament, ‘the old Law, living again,” as it has been finely 
remarked, “in a new and spiritual life; not embalmed and laid 
with reverential care aside in the grave, but arisen from the dead 
and alive for evermore, like its own Divine Founder.”* 

The passages of Scripture, which have been reviewed in the 
remarks just made, not only enable us to refute those systems 
which reject or disparage one portion of the inspired writings, but 
also supply an argument bearing with great force upon our more 
immediate subject. The summary, which has been given, pre~ 


1 See Hofmann, “ Weissagung und Erfiillung,” s. 59. 

2 “Tnde apparent Moyses et Elias, hoc est, Lex et Prophetia cum Verbo; neque 
enim Lex potest esse sine Verbo: neque propheta, nisi qui de Dei Filio prophetarit. 
Et illi quidem filii tonitrui corporali gloria Moysen quoque et Eliam speculati sunt: 
sed etiam nos quotidie videmus Moysen cum Dei Filio; videmus enim Legem in 
Hyangelio cum legimus: ‘Diliges Dominum Deum tuum.’ Videmus Kliam cum Dei 
Verbo, cum legimus: ‘Ecce Virgo, in utero accipiet.’”—S. Ambros., Lxposit. Luang. 
sec. Luc. lib, Vil. t. i. p. 1413. 

$ Rey. xv. 3. Compare this verse with the allusion in Isai. xii. 1, 2, to Exod. xv. 
1, &c. Olshausen, haying observed that Heb. iv. shows how the Jews must have un- 
derstood the spiritual import of the departure from Egypt, and the entrance under 
Joshua into the promised land, proceeds to say :—“In accordance with this concep- 
tion, the miraculous passage through the Red Sea, was the miraculous aid whereby 
the Lord perfects the deliverance from the power of the evil one; and the song of 
Moses which was based upon that event becomes the triumphal song of the Elect. 
* + * Tf the Law has led on the way to the land of rest, as far as Jordan, so the 
heavenly Joshua has guided with strong hand, through its waves, into the fatherland. 
Not otherwise are all of mankind, who have been ordained to life, guided, like Israel, 
through the wilderness after they have been drawn out of darkness, in order to enter 
once for all into the eternal land of peace, and to sing the song of Moses and of the 
Lamb, when the land of darkness lies behind.”—in Wort., &c., s. 52, us. 95. 

* Williams on the Apocalypse, Preface, p. vi. For some further remarks on the 
use of the Old Testament in the New, see infra, Lecture vii. 
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sents in a tangible shape, one of the strongest proofs of the con- 
tinuous exercise of the Divine influence, throughout every page 
of the Bible. It exhibits, as a matter of fact, the unity of de- 
sign which pervades writings of such various forms, and such di- 
versified contents : writings, too, which were not the product of 
a single age, or of one particular stage of human civilization, but 
whose authors are scattered over more than twenty centuries. 
So intimate, indeed, is the connexion which subsists between the 
Old and New Testament, in language, in thought, and in the 
mutual relation of means and end, that we can regard their sev- 
eral books no otherwise than as the different members of one or- 
ganized whole ; each member fulfilling its own proper function, 
and, by its perfect adaptation to the great purpose, which all the 
parts alike subserve, pointing to One Divine Author. 

This same conclusion presents itself no less forcibly if we turn 
our view to the supernatural means employed under both dispen- 
sations. The analogy, which has subsisted from the first between 
the different phases of the Divine operations, is as striking as it 
is perfect. ‘‘'The divers manners” in which God had of old time 
spoken by the prophets, are repeated, in strictly identical forms, 
in the case of those servants of God, of whose acts the New. Tes- 
tament gives the history. In both narratives the Divine sugges- 
tions are represented as having been conveyed. by the same chan- 
nels :—Angelic appearances, Dreams, Visions, Ecstacy, Voices 
from heaven,’ Symbolic acts. The angel Gabriel informs Daniel 
when “ Messiah the Prince” should come; the same celestial 
messenger announces to the blessed Virgin the Incarnation of 
Christ. The dreams by which warnings were conveyed, and com- 
mands issued to Joseph, as related in the opening chapters of 
S. Matthew’s Gospel, in no respect differ from the dreams of 


1 FE. g. we read that, at S. Paul’s conversion, ‘there shined round about him a light 
from heaven: and he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou Me ?’—Aets, ix. 3, 4; just as we read that when the Prophet 
of God had ‘heard the “still small voice,” “‘he wrapped his face in his mantle, and 
went out, and stood in the entering in of the cave. And behold there came a voice 
unto him and said, What doest thou here, Elijah ?”—1 Kings, xix. 12, 13. As a 
further example of these analogies between the Old and New Testaments, we may 
add the election of Matthias by lot (Acts, i), as being parallel to the singling out of 
Achan (Josh. vii.); of Jonathan (1 Sam, xiv. 41); of Jonah (ch. i. 7): the principle 
of such acts being stated in the words: “The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord.”—Proy. xvi. 33. 

2 Dan. ix. 21-25; 8. Luke, i. 26. 
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the Patriarchs.’. The visions recorded by 8. Luke in the Acts of 
the Apostles, are but-a repetition of those seen by men of God 
in other days.’ The trance of S. Peter, mentioned in the tenth 
chapter of the Acts, and that of 8. Paul, of which he speaks in 
 the-twelfth chapter of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, re- 
semble in every particular the states of prophetic rapture. We 
read, moreover, that revelations were constantly conveyed to men, 
under the Old Testament, by means of symbolical actions ;—the 
writings of Jeremiah or Ezekiel will supply abundant illustra- 
tions.’ This fact presents itself no less prominently in the New 
Testament. Agabus* makes use of a symbolical act, when pre- 
dicting S. Paul’s approaching captivity: and Christ Himself 
adopted symbolical language when alluding to the manner of 
8. Peter’s death ;*—this latter instance being, in strict conformity 
with similar prophetic intimations, both brief and obscure. 


1 Neander, alluding to this portion of the evangelical history, makes the strange 
remark: “ We need be the less afraid of a free, unliteral interpretation, when we find 
a difference in the subjective conception of these events by even the Evangelists them- 
selves, Matthew speaking only of dreams and visions, and Luke of objective phenom- 
ena, viz. the appearance of angels.”—The Life of Jesus Christ, § 14. (Bohn’s Transl, 
p. 21.) Mr. Westcott, in reply to this attempt to exhibit the statements of the Gos- 
pels as-a result of the “ subjective” influence of each writer’s mind, observes :—*“ But 
surely those are right who see in this difference an adaptation to the peculiar state 
of the recipient,”"—(Elements of the Gospel Harmony, p. 7),—meaning, I presume, 
that an announcement by 4 dream was the form of Revelation best suited to the ap- 
prehension of Joseph; while the appearance of an angel was adapted to the more 
spiritual mind of Mary. This may be so,—if we merely regard the manner of the 
Divine communication. But the natural remark, that each Evangelist wrote as he 
has written, simply because he was narrating facts, affords the direct answer: and Mr. 
Westcott completely overturns the notion that S. Matthew, in consequence of his 
“subjective” views, refrains from allusion to angelic appearances—by referring to this 
Evangelist’s description of the angel of the Lord, who appeared at the Sepulchre 
(S. Matt. xxviii. 2-7); while the visions recorded in the Acts of the Apostles prove 
that no “subjective” prejudice in favor of “ objective phenomena” induced S. Luke to 
write only of angels. See Acts, xvi. 9; xviii. 9,10. Cf ch. xxvii. 23. 

2 See last note. Compare for example, the statement: “Then spake the Lord to 
Paul in the night by a vision,” &e. (Acts, xviii. 9) ;—with the language of the Old 
Testament: “It came to pass that night that the word of the Lord came unto Na- 
than * * * and according to all this vision so did Nathan speak unto David.”— 
2 Sam. vii. 4, 17. 

§ H. g. “Thus saith the Lord unto me, Make thee bonds and yokes, and put them 
upon thy neck.”—Jer. xxvii. 2. Again: “Thou also, son of man, take thee a tile, 
and lay it before thee, and pourtray upon it the city, even Jerusalem.”—LHazek. iv. 1. 

4 “ And when he was come unto us, he took Paul’s girdle, and bound his own 
hands and feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem 
bind the man,” &¢.—Acts, xxi. 11. 

® “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, when thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, 
and walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when thou shalt be old thou shalt stretch 
forth’ thy hands and another shall gird thee,” &¢.—S. John, xxi. 18. Cf. Olshausen ia 
loc., who quotes: “Tune Petrus ab altero cingitur, quum cruci adstringitur.”—Ter- 
tullian. Scorpiace, § 15, p. 633. “It is worthy of notice that Jesus is represented as 
veiling the great mystery of His death under symbolic language, both in 8. John and 
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In the structure, too, of both divisions of the Bible, we notice 
the same resemblance. The history of events occupies a consid- 
erable portion of each. Without such details, their other portions 
would be unintelligible ; and accordingly, both Testaments com- 
bine the history and the doctrines of religion. Asasingle instance 
of didactic teaching in the New Testament, we may adduce the 
Epistle of 8. James ; who, after the manner of the ancient Proph- 
ets, raises his voice against the rich, and whose words, in their He- 
brew form, bear all the stamp of Old Testament Prophecy.’ Again, 
the hymns of Mary and Zacharias, in the opening of 8. Luke’s 
Gospel, present a perfect sample of the Hebrew type of the 
Psalms.’ Many other analogies, similar to those just pointed out, 
will meet us in the course of this inquiry : it must suffice, for the 
present, to allude to one other of much interest ;—I mean the 
echo of the last tones of Old Testament prophecy in the Revela- 


in the Synoptists. Cf John, iii. 14; Matt. xii. 40; John, ii. 22; Luke, xiii. 32. For 
a still earlier revelation of the same truth, cf John, i. 29; Luke, ii. 35.”—Westcott, 
Elem. of Gosp. Harm., p. 60. ; 

1“ The Christian Jeremiah.”—Wordsworth, On the Canon, p. 257. 

? “The hymns of Mary and Zacharias perfectly represent the Old Hebrew type of 
the Psalms, and may be restored word for word, into pure Hebrew.”—Thiersch Ver- 
such zur Herstell. fir die Krit. der N. T. Schriften, s. 48. The hymn of the Blessed 
Virgin (8. Luke, i. 46, &c.) may be regarded as the closing Psalm of the Old Testa- 
ment—‘“ Dieser Lobgesang ist ja eigentlich der Schlusspsalm des alten Testamentes,” 
—Ebrard, Kritik der Evang. Gesch., s. 221. It may not be amiss to observe, that the 
nature of these hymns affords a powerful argument against the mythic theory of 
Strauss. The hope of the coming Messiah is here depicted, colored with all the hues 
of Hebrew nationality. The strain of sentiment is purely Israelitic throughout: e. g. 
‘the raising up “the horn of salvation” in the house of David; the fulfilment of the 
promise to Abraham, &¢.—S. Luke, i. 68-79: while the blessing of salvation through 
the remission of sins—‘“‘ which the song of Simeon expands further to a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, as well as the peculiar glory of God’s ancient people, is spoken 
of as one yet to be revealed.” These hymns, in short, “differ in no other respect 
from the ordinary tenor of the Psalms, and other ancient predictions of the same mer- 
cies, than in the announcement of their dime as now at length close at hand; and the 
designation of the instruments of their approaching but yet unreached fulfilment, as now 
actually present. Could this have been the case, if they were written in the times of 
Christianity? * * * They whosawin the [Incarnate Godhead, vanquishing death 
by death * * * a reign more glorious and more secure than any earthly image 
whatever could adequately reach,—could they have failed to exhibit some explicit 
statement of this, bursting through the more sensible imagery with which it is encom- 
passed, as we see continually in the visions of the Apocalypse [e. g. ch. v. 5-14] * * * 
Such a vision of coming power, and light, and majesty, as these hymns indicate, 
* * * could belong only to the particular position assigned to it in the boundary 
of the old and new covenants. The projéction ofa vision like this from the point of 
view under the New Testament, is what cannot in sound reason or just criticism be 
maintained: with the possession of such explicit knowledge as even Christ’s earthly 
life supplied,—bvt still more His death, and the events that followed,—such reserve, 
united to such imagined anticipation, were to an earnest mind, unnatural, to a de- 
ceitful mind, impossible.”"—W. H. Mill, Phe Christian Advocate’s Publication for 1841, 
p. 44-51. 
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tion of 8. John. It does not arise from accidental coincidence, or 
mere subjective peculiarities, that §. John follows so nearly the 
closing prophets of the Old Testament,—Ezekiel, Daniel, Zecha- 
riah ;’ it rather springs from the serial character of Scripture in 
general, and of the prophets in particular. As the Bible is no 
fortuitous assemblage of writings, but one organic whole, 8. John 
had the double end in view of connecting what he wrote with the 
preceding books of the New Testament, and with the last predic- 
tions of the Old, whose authors he, in a certain sense, immediately 
follows, as the writer of the only prophetical book of the New 
Testament.? One feature of this analogy may be mentioned. 
The Apocalypse opens with the words : ‘‘ The revelation of Jesus 
Christ, which God gave Him, and He signified it by His angel to 
His servant John ;” and again, in its closing chapter,* Christ re- 
veals the knowledge of the future by the mediation of His angel. 
Here then we find that, together with the Divine Revealer— 
the Eternal Word—an angel is placed in a subordinate relation to 
Him, as His ministering attendant, So also, in those prophetical 
books with which the Apocalypse has the closest affinity, a par- 
ticular angel is brought into notice, who in like manner stands 
beside the Eternal Son as the mediating agent of His revela- 
tions.* Thus Daniel writes :—‘‘ And I heard a man’s voice be- 
tween the banks of Ulai, which called and said, Gabriel, make 
this man to understand the vision.’”* ’ 


1To take a few out of many examples: ‘Behold He cometh with clouds; and 
every eye shall see Him, and they also which pierced Him, and all kindreds of the 
earth shall wail because of Him.”—Rev. i. 7. This passage, while it is a reflexion of 
Christ’s words, 8. Matt. xxiv. 30, literally repeats the language of the prophets :—of 
Daniel, who speaks of the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven (ch. vii. 13); 
and of Zechariah, who writes: “They shall look upon Me whom they have piereed, 
and they shall mourn for Him.”—xii. 10. Again, 8. John, in his Gospel, had merely 
pointed to his own name by implication, but here he states it: at ver. 9, we read “TI 
John ;”—a phrase which follows the style of Daniel, who alone of the prophets says 
“T Daniel” (vii. 28; viii 1; ix. 2; x. 2): “ We find the same difference in the Old 
Testament also, between the historical and the prophetical writings of the prophets. 
The history had its security in the joint knowledge of contemporaries; but in Prophecy 
personality is of the greatest moment, and the anonymous is excluded. Nameless 
prophecies have no place in Old Testament Scripture.”—Henstenberg, The Revelation 
of S. John, (Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib., i, p. 52.) _The Qoubts which have been insinu- 
ated against this portion of the New Testament add great importance to this remark. 
Compare, also, Zech. iv. 2, with Rev. i. 12; and Ezek. ii. 9; iii. 1-3, with the lan- 
guage of Rey. x. 

* Hengstenberg on Rev. i. 9, cbid. p. 85. 

“The angel which showed me these things.”—Rey. xxii. 8. 

‘Cf Hengstenberg, ibid. p. 50. 

® Dan. viii. 16. Again: “The man Gabriel whom I had seen in the vision at the 
beginning, being caused to fly swiftly, touched me * * * and said, O Daniel, I 
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This latter remark leads directly to the chief bond of union 
between the two parts of the inspired record. It has been shown 
in the first of these Discourses, that one of the two conditions 
which must be satisfied by any solution of the problem now under 
consideration, is imposed by the essential distinction which sub- 
sists between Revelation and Inspiration." According to that 
distinction, while Scripture is, throughout all its parts, inspired, 
it cannot be said that all its contents are revelations. This prin- 
ciple, which is suggested by the mere inspection of the contents 
of the sacred volume, is connected with a fact already adverted 
to, and of which some proof must now be given ; namely, that 
while Inspiration (as the signification of the term denotes) is 
the peculiar function of the Holy Ghost,—so, in like manner, to 
reveal is the office appropriated to the Eternal Word.’ In the 
New Testament this fact is obvious. In its pages we see the 
Divine Logos,—the Eternal Word Himself Incarnate—no longer 
by His mediating angel, but in His own Person leading to their 
completion, the disclosures of the Divine will which had been 
given through “all His holy prophets since the world be- 
gan.” In the Gospel history, we see the Son of God combining 
in His own Person the two great phases of all immediate Reve- 
lation ; unfolding, that is, the mystery of the Divine counsels by 
His words ; displaying the wonders of Divine power by His acts.’ 
In days of old the Creator of the physical world—for God has 
“created all things by Jesus Christ,’*—He is here manifested as 
the restorer of the moral world, as the author of “a New Crea- 
tion.”® The scheme of Revelation was not, indeed, completed 
by Himself while on earth. “I have yet many things to say 
unto you,” was His statement to His disciples on the eve of His 


am now come forth to give thee skill and understanding.” —ix. 21,22. So also Zech- 
ariah writes: “‘And the Lord answered the angel that talked with me with good 
words. * * * §o the angel that communed with me said unto me, Cry thou say- 
ing, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, I am jealous,” &c.—Zech. i, 13, 14. 

1 Lecture i. p. 40. 

2“ Non enim aliter nos discere poteramus que sunt Dei, nisi Magister noster, 
Verbum existens, homo factus fuisset. Neque enim alius poterat enarrare nobis que 
sunt Patris, nisi proprium ipsius Verbum. | Quis enim alius cognovit sensum Domini ? 
aut quis alius ejus consiliarius factus est?”—S. Irenzeus, Cont. Heer., lib. v. i. 1, p. 292. 

3 See Lecture i. p. 24. 4 Eph. iii. 9. 

°"Qore el Tic tv XptoTg, Katvy KTLot¢.—2 Cor. v.17. “For in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creation (k av 
«Tiovtc).—Gal. vi. 15. Cf the remarkable words—‘ And He that sat upon the 
throne said—Behold, I make all things new (kaivad row mavra).”—Rey. xxi. 4. 

6 §. John, xvi. 12. 
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departure from them ; and although He may have disclosed: many 
of such things during the “forty days” of His appearance “ after 
His Passion,” when He spake to them “ of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God,” yet we know that, even after Pente- 
cost, new revelations were needed by them, and that new revela- 
tions were given. 

But whence did these proceed, and by what channels were 
they conveyed ? He Himself has told us how this was to be. 
“When He, the Spirit of truth is come, He will guide you 
into all truth : for He shall not speak of Himself ; but whatsoever 
He shall hear, that shall He speak ; and He will show you things 
to come. He shall glorify Me ; for He shall receive of Mine, and 
shall show it unto you.”” These words place it beyond question, 
that the entire scheme of the new dispensation (not only that por 
tion of it unfolded by Himself while on earth, but also wha 
was revealed to the Apostles after His Ascension), proceede 
directly from the Eternal Son ; while the Divine Being unde 
whose influence the Apostles were enabled to apprehend such 
mysteries, and who shielded them from all error,—who taught 
them ‘all things,” and who brought ‘all things to their remem- 
brance,”’—who gave them, in fine, ‘“‘a mouth and wisdom which 
all their adversaries could neither gainsay nor resist”*—was the 
Spirit of Truth, the Holy Ghost, the source of Inspiration. This 
very principle, indeed, that from the revelations of the Hternal 
Son alone, can man attain to any knowledge of God, His nature, 
or His counsels, is expressly defined in the passage which I have 
chosen as the text of this Discourse: “ No man knoweth who 
the Son is, but the Father ; and who the Father is, but the Son, 
and he to whom the Son wills to reveal Him.”* Thus it is, that 
8. Paul, when referring to the source of his knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth, writes so explicitly—“ I neither received it of man, 


DL ACis, 1 3: 2§. John, xvi. 13, 14. 

$§. John, xiv. 26. 8. Luke, xxi. 15. 

4 @ dv Bovanrat 6 Yidc dxokaAia. Baumgarten Crusius attempts to maintain, 
without adducing a particle of proof, that in the preceding verse, and in the parallel 
passage, 8. Matt. xi. 25, the word dwexwAvipac, in the sentence, ‘“ Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes (vyziorc),” 
merely signifies, “hast made it possible for them to understand ;’—thus losing the 
entire force of the idea ‘to reveal.” -In a note, however, this writer qualifies his as- 
sertion, and considers that the sense which he assigns to drexaAvipac may lie in the 
word vaio (“ad intelligentiam eorum”), and droxadvrrecy still retain its proper 
signification: ‘Cause it to be known through Me,” i. e. Christ.— Grundziige der Bibl, 
Theologie, 8. 223. 
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neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ ;” 
while he further informs us of the channel of conveyance,—‘ God 
hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit.”? In fine, the first 
words of the Apocalypse announce that the Book is “‘ the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ :” and §. Peter teaches, generally, respecting 
the Prophets of the Old "Testament, that it was “‘the Spirit of 
Christ, which was in them.’” 

But do the statements of the Old Testament itself correspond 
to these intimations of the New? While proceeding to seek for 
the evidence which is there supplied, let us reflect for a moment 
on the idea of the Divine Word, as Creatorof all things. The 
original act of Creation is the foundation of all exhibitions of 
supernatural power, whether by word or by act :—whether they 
be, in short, Revelations, properly so called, or Miracles. Could 
we conceive this world of ours to have existed from eternity, the 
subject of fixed determinate laws, then, indeed, the introduction 
among the phenomena whica surround us, of any power which 
does not follow the course of nature, must positively disturb and 
disorganize the adjustments of the universe. But seeing that all 


? A? droKaadpeuc Incod Xpiotot.—Gal. i. 12. 

2 Huiv dé drexdduvev 6 Oedc dtd TOD Ive vfaztoc.—l Cor. ii. 10. 

* “Of which salvation the prophets have inquired * * * who prophesied of 
the grace that should come unto you: searching what or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them (7d év adroi¢ Hveiua Xpiotod) did signify, when 
it testified beforehand,” &c.—1 Pet. i. 10,11. These intimations of Scripture have 
been accurately interpreted by the Fathers. See the passages quoted, Lecture ii. p. 
83. To which may be added the express language of two disciples of the Apostles, 
—S. Clement of Rome, and 8. Ignatius. S. Clement, referring to Psalm xxxiy. 11- 
17, writes as follows: raira dé ravra BeBatol h gv Xpiot@ Twist Kal ydp AdbToc 
did TOU Ivevputoc Tod ‘Ayiov obtw¢o mpooKadeirar jude Aebre, Téxva, x. T. A—AA 
Corinth. xxii. And §. Ignatius observes: moc iusi¢ dvvnoiucba Coa ywpic Adtod 
[scil. "Ijcod Xpiorod], ob Kal of mpodjrar pabyrai ovrec TH Ivetpate be diuddoKadov 
Airov rpocedoxovv.—Ad Magnes. ix. 

* In the case of the physical world, as Twesten justly observes, there have been 
certain epochs in which plants, and animals, and man, have for the first time ap- 
peared; and it is capable of demonstration that, up to a certain point of ‘time, none 
of these existences had as yet made their appearance. If we cannot avoid acknowl- 
edging here, that certain forces were exercised at such epochs, why not acknowledge 
the same in the realm of history? Jean Paul writes: ‘‘ Wenigstens zwei Wunder 
oder Offenbarungen bleiben euch unbestritten, niimlich die Geburt der Endlichkeit, 
und die Geburt des Lebens, mitten ins diirre Holz der Materie hinein.”—Zevana, Th. 
1,s. 126. Religion, continues Twesten, ‘‘ represents itself to our inward experience 
as a power to make happy, as a principle of new operations,—nay, of a transforma- 
tion of the whole thought and will; as a new power of life, elevated above thatto 
which we formerly belonged, as high as human life is raised above the animal, or the 
physical power of life above the merely mechanical and chemical processes of inani- 
mate nature. Therefore we can regard the origin of Christianity [qu. Revelation] in 
no other light than the origin of vegetable or animal life,—of the instinets of brutes, 
or the consciousness of man; in short, as a New Creation.”— Vorleswngen, ler Band, 
8. 352, ff. 
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around us has been called into being at the fiat of Omnipotence, 
each manifestation of supernatural agency, is but a re-appearance 
of the original Creative Power’ penetrating the veil of nature, de- 
termining anew, and giving a new direction to the course of this 
world’s history. The immediate intervention of God in such 
cases, is not to be referred merely to His general activity in Na- 
ture, but must rather be regarded as a concentration, as it were, 
of that activity in certain definite acts, or in certain definite 
organs which represent the spirit and power of the universal 
Revelation. This concentration, again, can come to pass only 
through the creative and revealing Presence of that Divine Being, 
who, having ordained the laws of Nature, and provided for their 
permanence by His unceasing energy, nevertheless at times fur- 
ther unveils His character and His will in new and special reve- 
lations? The Old Testament, in remarkable language, intimates 
that the special miracles of Revelation have ever proceeded from 
such renewed activity of the Creative’ Power ; while it describes 
those miracles as being themselves new centres, as it were, of 
Creation, from which new epochs date, and which manifest, once 
more, as on the first day, the glory of Jehovah.*. The sacred 


1 “When mankind,” writes Bishop Butler, “was first placed in this state, there 
was a power exerted, totally different from the present course of nature. Now 
whether this power stopped immediately after it had made man, or went on and ex- 
erlted itself farther in giving him a@ revelation, is a question,” &e, &e¢—Analogy, 
part ii. ch. 2 

2 “Miracles and Prophecy are, properly speaking, nothing more than particularly 
energetic displays of the ‘demonstration of the Spirit and of power! (dodeifewe mvev- 
paroc-Ka Suvduewc 1 Cor. ii. 4); and accordingly only different modes of operation of 
one and the same Cause. What the Miracle is in the department of action, Prophecy 
is in the department of knowledge (miraculum potenti, scientic)”—Beck, Propdd. En- 
twicklung, 8.178. Hence the scriptural titles of such exhibitions of the Divine energy, 
duvapere, Tépata, onueta. Of. Acts, ii. 22; 2 Cor. xii. 12. ‘‘Advauic expresses rather 
the objective idea of miracle; répac, the subjective; onetov the visible sign of the 
spiritual fact of God’s kingdom.”—Nitzsch, Syst. der Christh Lehre, § 34. (Mont- 
gomery’s transl., p. 84.) Sack truly observes: ‘ Die Offenbarung ist nicht Natur im 
empirisch-kosmischen Sinne, sie tritt zwar in die Natur hinein, aber sie ist wesentlich 
iiber der Natur, oder tbernatiirlich, da sie die Selbstdarstellung des Schépfers und 
Herrn der Natur ist.”—Apologetik, s. 121. And he quotes the apposite remark of 
Dr. Julius Miiller: “ Ut miraculum non possit non obscurum esse a. parte legis natu- 
Talis, tamen apertum est a parte superioris ordinis.’—Jbid. s. 138. 

* Mr, Rogers, in his Essay, “ Reason and Faith,” observes that the time “is com- 
ing when even those who shall object’ to the eviderice which sustains the Christian 
miracles will acknowledge that, philosophy requires them to admit that men have no 
ground whatever to dogmatise on the antecedent impossibility of miracles in general 
* * * not only because the geologist will have familiarized the world with the 
idea of successive interventions, and, in fact, distinct creative acts, heoveng all the nature 
of miracles,” &e.—p. 43. 

* For example: * Because all those men which have seen My glory, and My mir- 
acles which I did in Egypt and in the wilderness,” &.—Numb. xiv. 22. Again: 
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writers represent God as concentrating His ‘‘ great and unsearch- 
able” doings,’ in single, visible acts of Creation, whereby elements 
absolutely new are introduced into the usual series of events. For 
example, Moses thus announces the Divine punishment inflicted 
for the rebellion of Korah: “ But if the Lord make a new thing 
(the margin of our version renders the original literally, “ create 
a creature,”)? and the earth open her mouth, and they go down 
quick (or still living) into the pit, then ye shall understand that 
these men have provoked the Lord.” In the same manner Jere- 
miah announces the grand miracle of the Incarnation: ‘‘ The 
Lord hath created a new thing’ in the earth.” And—to quote a 
passage which expands the idea implied by the texts just ad- 
duced—the Lord of Hosts is described by Isaiah as upbraiding 
the house of Jacob for its “‘ obstinacy :” ‘‘I have even from the 
beginning declared it to thee, before it came to pass I showed it 
thee. * * * JT have showed thee new things from this time, 
even hidden things, and thou didst not know them. They are 
created now, and not from the beginning * * * lest thou 
shouldest say, Behold I knew them,” 

But the Old Testament does not confine itself to this repre- 
sentation of the fact, that the revelations which it contains are 
but new instances of Creative Power, thereby leading us back to 


“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth His 
glory.”—S. John, ii. 11. Cf. ix. 3-5; xi. 40. 

1“ Which doeth great things, and unsearchable; marvellous things without num- 
ber.”—Job, v. 9. For this conception of the question I am largely indebted to the 
profound remarks of Beck, loc cit. s, 186 ff. 

2 x45 axnz.—Numb. xvi. 30. To take another example from the Pentateuch:— 
“Behold I make a covenant: before all thy ; eople will I do marvels, such as have 
not been done [i. e. created, \N8722-N8> DN] in all the earth.” —Exod. xxxiv. 10. Ge- 
senius thus explains the term rendered “ marvels,” Mix>D2: “ Mirabiliter facta, mira- 
cula Dei, tum in mundo creando et sustentando (Ps. ix. 2; xxvi.7; xl. 6), tum in 
populo suo juvando patrata (Ex. xxxiv. 10; Jos. ili. 5).” 

3 DIN MT NI.—Jer. xxx. 22. 

4 Tsai. xlviii. 5-7. ‘New things,” miwim; ‘‘they are created,” N72). 

Cf. also the following texts: ‘“‘Behold the former things are come to pass, and 
new things (py7n) do I declare,” Isai. xlii. 9); ‘‘ Remember ye not the former things, 
neither consider the things of old. Behold I will doa new thing * * * ‘I will 
even make a way in the wilderness, and rivers in the desert” (xliii. 18,19). Cf 
Isai. iv. 5; xli. 20; xlv. 8. That the ideas expressed by the terms N72 and vn 
are considered by the sacred writers strictly cognate, will appear from the following 
passages: “So is this great and wide sea wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
both small and great beasts. * * * Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, they are cre- 
ated (718727): and thou renewest (w1mm}) the face of the earth.”—Ps. civ. 30. “ Create 
(x72) in me a clean heart, O God; and renew (wn) a right spirit within me.”—Ps. 
li. 10, “Behold I create new heavens (n°w7M OY2w NN>], and a new earth.”—Isai. 
Lxv. 17; cf. lxvi. 22, 
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the Author of all creation—the Eternal Son ;’ it presents Him 
directly to our view, as unfolding in Person the Divine counsels, 
under the mysterious character of the ANGEL or JEHovAH, ‘To 
this title,—employed for the first time to describe His appearance 
in the age of Abraham, laying the foundation, as it were, of all 
future revelations to the chosen race,—some attention must be 
devoted. 

The passages of the Old Testament which refer to this aspect 
of Revelation may be reduced to three heads.* In the first 


place, the Angel of Jehovah, by the use of the first person sin- 
gular, sdefitiaee Himself vith the Divine Nature. Thus, “ The 
Angel of the Lord’ said unto Hagar, I will multiply thy seed 
exceedingly ;” and in a subsequent verse we read, that “‘ She 
called the name of JrnovaH that spake unto her, Thou God 
seest me.” Secondly, reference is made to the Angel, so as to 
prevent our understanding any other than a Being essentially 
Divine. For example, Jacob says, “God, before whom my 
fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God which fed me all 
my life long unto this day, the ANGEL which redeemed me from 


! Bishop Bull writes: ‘“ Esto igitur, inquies, fuerit Deus, qui in veteri Testamento, 
sive per Angelum, sive sub Angelica repreesentatione sanctis viris apparuit, et locutus 
est; at qua demum ratione adducti crediderunt Doctores, fuisse Dei Filium ? Respon- 
deo: Ratione, ni fallor, optima, quam ex traditione Apostolica edidicerant. Scilicet 
Deus Pater, quemadmodum per Filium Suum mundum primitus condidit creavitque ; 
ita per eundem Filium Se deinceps mundo patefecit.”—Defensio Fid. Nicene, sect. I. 
ch. i. § 12, p. 11. ed. 1721. 

* This classification cf the passages in question, I borrow from Sack, “ Apologetik,” 
s. 170 ff. 

8 mim ‘yxda.—Gen. xvi. 9-11. Again we read: “And the Angel of the Lord 
(Y* 4D) called unto him out of heaven and said, Abraham, Abraham ; and he said, 
Here am I. And He said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad * * * for now I 
know that thou fearest God (O°7)x), seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son from Mr” (37272 N5tM NP).—Gen. xxii. 11,12. So also Exod. iii, 2: “The Angel 
of the Lord . Jxd72) appeared unto” Moses “in a flame of fire out of the midst of a 
bush;”.. * * “ And when the Lord (71n") saw that he turned aside to see, God 
(cry) oalléd unto him out of the midst of the bush” (ver. 4) * * * « Moreover 
He said, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. And Moses hid his face; for he was afraid to look upon God (omxn- 
5x). And the Lord (777°) said” &e. (ver. 6,7). Bishop Bull observes: ‘Cum Patres 
communiter asserunt, Angelum, qui Abrahamo et Mosi apparuit, cuique nomen Jeho- 
vee, et divini honores tribuuntur, fuisse Dei Filium, duplicem id sensum admittit: 
nempe, vel fuisse Deum, i. e. Filium Dei, nomine Angeli significatum, quia Ipse cor- 
pus assurnserit, sive speciem visibilem, qualem Angeli usurpare solent; vel Filium 
Dei fuisse in Angelo, hoe est, Angelum fuisse, qui corpus assumsit, et Filium Dei 
fuisse in Angelo, per assisteutiam nempe et preesentiam singularem. "__Def Fid. Nic., 
Sect. 1 ch. i. § 11, p. 10. Bishop Bull considers the latter ‘of these senses to be that 
which the Ancients approved. HH. g. he quotes the words of 8S. Athanasius on Exod. 
iii. 2-6 (Cont Arian. Orat. iii. § 14, t. i. p. 563): “What was seen was an Angel; but 
God spoke in him;” and he refers, in confirmation of this view, to Exod. xxiii, 20, 

“My Name is in Him,"—words which will be considered under the third head, 
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all evil, bless the lads ;\—where the identification of the Angel 
with Hiss from whom Sunde all blessing flows, and who redeems 
from evil, cannot be doubted. Thirdly, a certain distinction is 
made between the Angel of Jehovah and Jehovah Himself ; but 
in such a manner as to represent that the essence of Deity had 
become manifest and operative in the former. Thus Jehovah 
says: .“ Soja I send an ANGEL before thee to keep thee in the 
way. * * *. Beware of Him, and obey His voice ; provoke 
Him not ; for He will not egies your transgressions : for My 
Name is in Him ;”*—where, even without dwelling upon the sig- 
nification of the phrase “the Name of Jehovah,” we can only 
understand such words as describing a distinct, Divine Person- 
ality.* 

An expression in the Epistle to the Hebrews, casts further 
light on the class of texts which have been just considered. The 
sacred writer observes: ‘‘ Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of 


* Gen. xlviii. 15,16. §. Athanasius writes: “None of created and natural angels 
did he join to God their Creator, nor rejecting God that fed him did he from angel ‘ask 
the blessing on his orandsons; but in saying ‘ Who delivered me from all evil’ 
[p7-5>72 en qsdan] he showed that it was no created angel, but the Worp or 
Gop, whom he joined to the Father in his prayer, through Whom, whomsoever He 
will, God doth deliver. For knowing that He is also called the Father’s ‘Angel of 
great counsel’ [Isai. ix. 6, weyaAne Bovaije "Ayyedoc, LXX.], he said that none other 
than He was the Giver of blessing, and Deliverer from evil. Nor was it that he de- 
sired a blessing for himself from ‘God, but for his grandchildren from the Angel, but 
Whom he himself had besought saying, ‘I will not let Thee go except Thou bless 
me,’ (for that was God, as he says himself, ‘I have seen God face to face,’ [Gen. xxxii. 
26, 30] )—Him he prayed to bless also the sons of Joseph.”— Cont. Arian. Orat. iii. 
§ 12.1 p- 561. (Oxf. Transl. p. 418.) 

. ? Exod. xxiii, 20,21. Hence Sack concludes “that rn srr is to be translated 
not ‘‘an Angel of Jehovah,” but “the Angel of Jehovah,’—or the appearing, the 
revelation of Jehovah; the idea being ‘Jehovah in His visibility.’”"—Apologetik, s 
171. Of. the promise youchsafed on the withdrawal (see infra, p. 127, note *) of the 
Uncreated Angel (“‘ My Presence (725) shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest”— 
Ex. xxxiii. 14), with the statement: ‘ In all their afflictions he was afflicted, and the 
Angel'of His Presence (25 ND’) saved them.”—Isai. ]xiii. 9. On the phrase here 
employed Olshausen observes: “ In Exod. xxxili. 20, 23, 0°25 is used for the myste- 
rious, invisible God; while His becoming revealed, and therefore the Son [das Offen- 
parwerdende (also der Sohn, }] is called ‘His back’ s-myx. In Tsaiah, Lxiii. 9, how- 
ever, the Revealer of God Himself is called O25 N27.” — Comm. iter Johann, sige 
B. ii. s. 34. 

$ The manner in which Jewish writers have understood the texts just quoted will 
be seen from the following extracts:—Philo writes: “Ew¢ pay ydp od Tedelwrat, Hye- 
pove Tig 6000 Npiita Adyw Aeiy* xpnopoc yap tor, "Idod droaTéAAw Tov dyyeddv 
pov Tpd TPoCwTOV Gov kK. nas [Hxod. xxiii, 20],—De Migr. Abr. t.i. p. 463. In the 
remarkable personification of the Divine Wisdom to be found in the Apocrypha, we 
find this same truth developed. We are told that wisdom guided them in a marvel- 
ous way, and was unto them for a cover by day and a light of stars in the night sea- 
s0n; brought them through the Red Sea * * * drowned their enemies,” &c.— 
Wisdom, x. 17-19. Compare the words of 8. Paul,—‘‘ Neither let us tempt Christ as 
some of them also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents.”—1 Cor, x. 9. 
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the heavenly calling, consider the Aposrte and High Priest of 
our profession, Christ Jesus.”* The true force of these words 
will at once appear, if we compare the etymology of the expres- 
sion ‘‘ Apostle,” with that of the title applied in the Old Testa- 
ment, as we have seen, to the Person of the Eternal Word, in 
His character of Revealer. Christ is here called ‘ Apostle,” or 
‘¢ Messenger,” with plain reference to His office, under the former 
dispensation, as “‘ Angel of Jehovah.” The term “ Angel,” in- 
deed, could not have been employed without confusing the mean- 


ing ; for, in the two preceding chapters, it had been used to de- 


note the species of Angels as distinguished from the human 
race ; and hénce, it could not fitly describe, in the passage be- 
fore us, the peculiar office of Christ as “ the Angel.” The inspired 
writer, accordingly, selects for this purpose the term “ Apostle ;” 
which equally denotes the same idea, and which is borrowed from 
a verb continually employed by 8. John, in a strictly technical 
sense, to signify the ‘ mission’ of the Eternal Son into the world, 
—this Evangelist repeatedly describing Christ as ‘‘ the Apostle,” 
or as He “whom God hath sent.” §. Paul, therefore, in the 


1 Heb. iii. 1. It is to be observed that in the previous portion of this Epistle (ch. 
i.4; ii. 9), a contrast is drawn between Christ and angels (dyyeAou in the plural). 
At first sight it might appear that this contrast would have been heightened, had 
the opposition. been drawn between the Son of God and “The Angel of Jehovah” 
("> 4572), so often referred to in the Old Testament. The remarks already made 
explain why this has not been done:—*‘ the Angel of Jehovah” was no definite an- 
gelic being. The ¥* 4x57 was not a person in subordination to God,—was no individual 
of the number of created angels, of whose instrumentality God might have availed 
Himself—but He was Himself God, as he appeared in the form of an Angel. See 
Ebrard, ‘“‘ Der Brief an die Hebrier,” s. 33. 

2 "Ov yap drwéotecrev 6 Oedc.—s. John, iii. 34. 6 Maryp wedwéotaaner. 
—y. 36. Cf vi. 29; x. 36; and in fine: “As my Father hath sent (dréoradxev) 
Me, even so send (7éu7w) I you’—xx. 21, where the difference of the two verbs, 
clearly denotes the technical application of the former. This same technical signifi- 
cation of the verb, by which 8. John denotes the ‘mission’ of the Son into the world, 
we find elsewhere in the language of S. Paul: ‘“‘ When the fulness of time was come, 
God sent forth (é5améorevAev) His Son.”—Gal. iv. 4, See Ebrard, ibid. s. 126. 

©. A. Keil (‘‘Opuscula Academica” Lipsiz, 1821.) gives some important refer- 
ences, which illustrate that view of the text in the Hpistle to the Hebrews which I 
have taken from Ebrard, and also the general notion of the Logos as the Revealer. 
E. g. Oed¢ ody Sv 6 Adyoc, kad éx Oeod weduKdc, 6767’ dv BovAnrar 6 Ilarijp Tév drwy, 
réurer abtov elc Twa TOTOV, O¢ Tapaywopuevog Kai dKoverat Kal dpdtat.—Theophilus, 
Ad Autolyc. ii. § 22. p. 365. “ Atque hac ipsa de causa [observes Keil] Oeod etiam 
dyyenog el dt oc TOA iis [scil. Patribus] dicitur, quod diserte docent Justini 
Mart. et Originis loca, quorum ille quidem ita habet: xa? dyyedoc d& KaAeirat, Kar 
dréotodvc. aitog yap anayyéAdet baa dei yowobivar, ka dwooTeAAET ae pnvicwy 
boa dyyéAAerat.—Apol. i. § 63, p. 81; hic autem sic: divarar d8 Kal 6 Adyog Yidg 
elvat Tapa TO drayyédAew Ta Kpbdva Tod TLarpd¢ éxeivov * * * Kal Kad Adyog 
gor) ueyuane Tuyydver Bovine "Ayyedoc Ov. x. T. A—Tom. i. in Joan. t.iv. p. 45 [ef 
the use of this quotation from the LXX. of Isaiah, ix. 6, by 8S. Athanasius, supra, p. 
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Epistle to the Hebrews alludes to the Angel of Jehovah, who, 
under the Law, had revealed God to the people ; referring at the 
same time to the High Priest who was the representative of the 
people before God.’ With these features of the Theocratic dis- 
pensation he compares the Christian scheme. “Consider,” he 


writes, “ the Apostle and High Priest of owr (i. e. the Christian) — 


profession ;” and he then goes on to develop at some length the 
comparison thus instituted. 

These statements of Scripture having been premised, let us 
look to the circumstances under which the immediate interven- 
tion of the Uncreated Angel was withdrawn.” As in after times 
the Jewish people “ denied the Holy One and the Just,” so in the 
days of Moses they rebelled against their Divine Guide: they 
despised the stern warning of Jehovah, and worshipped the calf 
in Horeb. On that occasion the solemn promise, that the Un- 
created Angel should continue to precede the armies of Israel, 
was as solemnly revoked, and a created angel assigned as their 
leader. “I will send an angel before thee,” said the Lord, 
¢ = = * for I will not go up in the midst of thee, for thou 
art a stiff-necked people: lest I consume thee in the way.’” 


124, note’]. ‘Hine vero jam illud etiam repetendum est, quod hune Adyov Vet. 
quidem Test. temporibus non modo sub variis formis hominibus docuerunt adparuisse, 
sed prophetis etiam, que tradi ab iis vellet, suppeditasse. Nov. autem Test. tem- 
poribus in Mariam eum dicebat se demisisse, hominemque factum esse.”—p. 503. 
To which I may add the words of Clemens Alex.: 70 pév ody mpoTepov 7H mpecBuTépw 
Aad, TpecBurépa dvabyKy Hv, Kai vouog éraidaywyel TOV Aady pETa GOBoVv, Kai Adyoc¢ 
ayyehoc Hv Kale O& Kal véw AAG, Katvy Kat véa OLrabnxyn Seddpynrat, Kal 6 Adyoc yeyév= 
yrat * * * Kal 6 pvoTiKde ékeivog "Ayyehoc Inooic tixterar—Pedagogus. lib. i. 
Col. Palsee 

1 Ebrard writes as follows: “ Betrachten wir nun das Attribut Tov dréoToAov Kai 
dpylepéa The duodoyiac nudv niher. ’Amédorodoc heisst Jesus nach seiner Analogie 
mit dem 4x57, als Bote Gottes an die Menschen, dpyvepev¢ nach seiner Analogie 
mit dem 51737 77> als Vertreter der Menschen vor Gott.”—Tbid. s. 125. 

? The view which I take of this question is, I am aware, attended with some diffi- 
culty. So profound a theologian as Bishop Bull has observed: ‘‘ Ad ézzpaveiac sub 
Veteri Testamento quod attinet, hactenus cum Augustino consentimus, non semper 
in Angelo preesentia singulari adfuisse Deum; sed multa per solos angelos adminis- 
trasse: quin et modum excessisse in hae questione Veteres nonnullos, haud negamus. 
Preeterea quando merus angelus, quando autem Deus in Angelo apparuerit, seepe dif- 
ficilem esse conjecturam, ultro fatemur.”—Def. Fid. Nic. Sect. iv. cap. ili. § 15, p. 245. 
The difficulty has been also noticed by S. Athanasius: “ Nor on seeing an angel 
would a man say he had seen the Father; for angels, as it is written, are ‘ minister- 
ing spirits sent forth to minister’ |Heb. i. 14], and are heralds of gifts given by Him 
through the Word to those who receive them. * * * And he who beholds a vis- 
ion of angels knows that he has seen the angel, and not God. For Zacharias saw an 
angel: and Hsaias saw the Lord. Manoe, the father of Samson, saw an angel; but 
Moses beheld God. Gideon saw an angel, but to Abraham appeared God.”— Cont. 
Arian. Orat. iii. § 14. t. i. p. 563 (Oxf Transl p. 420.) 

* Exod. xxxiii. 2, 3. 
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Here, then, as in the age of the Incarnation, the Personal Pres- 
ence of the Eternal Son is withdrawn ; and here, too, although 
in a veiled and mysterious manner, that Presence was, supplied. 
God promises the people that they should not be forsaken : 
“My Presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest.”! 
Henceforward,.as in the Gospel times,’ God’s dispensation was 
no longer administered by the Personal Presence of the Eternal 
Son ; but in both cases certain glimpses of His appearance were, 
from time to time, vouchsafed. Not to dwell upon other in- 
stances, Daniel’ saw “one like the Son of Man, who came to the 
Ancient of Days ;” just as §. Stephen‘ beheld “the Son of Man, 
standing on the right hand of God.” So, too, the object of 
Zechariah’s vision seems to have been identical with the Divine 


} Ibid. ver. 14. Dr. Mill writes as follows:— That the Angel of the Lord who 
preceded the children of Israel from Egypt in the cloud and in the fire was (agreeably 
to Exod. xiii. 20, 21; coll. xiv. 19, 20; Numb. xx. 6, &c.), the Lord Himself, pos- 
sessor of the incommunicable name M17; and that this Angel of the Covenant, as he 
is termed in Mal. iii. 1 coll. Gen. xlviii. 15, 16, &e., is the Uncreated Word, who ap- 
peared.in visible form to Jacob and Moses, and who was in the fulness of time incar- 
nate in the Person of Jesus Christ, is the known undoubted faith of the Church of 
God, and needs not to be enlarged on here. This same Uncreated Angel, in whom 
was the Name of the Lord, is promised by the mouth of Moses in Exod. xxiii. 20-23, 
to continue to precede the armies of Israel, and cut off the Canaanites before them: 
but with an awful caution annexed, that they should be careful not to provoke that 
august Presence, intolerant of any contact with sin. But after the transgression of the 
calf in Horeb, it is as solemnly propounded in Exod. xxxiii. 2, 3, that another angel, 
expressly distinguished from the Divinity, and therefore a created being, should exe- 
cute that part of the former's province which consisted in preceding their host and 
exterminating their enemies; the Divine Presence which would otherwise. consume 
them being withdrawn. And though the worst part of this sentence was removed, 
as we find in the subsequent part of the chapter, by the intercession of Moses,—and 
the cloudy pillar that indicated the Divine Shekinah or inhabitation was restored to 
the tabernacle, and continued there,—there is no proof that the function assigned in 
ver. 2 to the created angel should be superseded; while in the later Prophets, and in 
the testimony of the New Testament respecting the elder Sinaitic dispensation as 
subjected to created angels (Acts, vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19; Heb. i.; ii. 2-5), we have a 
strong argument for its continuance.”—The Christian Advocate’s Publication for 1841, 
Note A, p. 92. 

Dr. Mill then proceeds to consider the passage, where one who describes himself 
as Captain or Prince of the host of the Lord ("\--N22-7wv), appears to Joshua.—Josh. 
v. 13-15. ‘“ In expressing the belief that this leader of the heavenly host, who con- 
ducted the people of Israel into Canaan, and vanquished their enemies before them, 
was a created angel, i. e. the Michael of Daniel, to whom the same functions with 
respect to Israel are ascribed,—and not, as many have supposed, the Divine Word or 
Angel of the Presence, who appeared in various manners to Jacob in Peniel, to Moses 
in the flaming bush, and elsewhere, I follow the general consent of ancient interpret- 
ers, and what appears to me the obvious sense of the Scripture.”—Jbid. p. 54. For 
Dr. Mill’s remarks on this question see Appendix I. 

* “When the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, 
* * * He shall testify of me.”"——S. John, xv. 26. “It is expedient for you that 
I go away.”—xvi. 7. 

* Dan. vii. 13. * Acts, vii. 56. 
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Being whom §. John describes : “And I saw heaven opened, 
and behold a white horse ; and He that sat upon him was called 
Faithful and True: * * * and He was clothed with a vest- 
ure dipped in blood, and His name is called THe Worp oF 
Gop.” At all avons: we know that, subsequently to the age 
of Moses, the ben ncsialite communications of Jehov ah, as a gen- 
eral rule, ceased ; and that certain means were made use of for 
conveying His revelations : “‘ There arose not”—such is the defi- 
nite information given in the last words of the Pentateueh— 
“There arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom 
Jehovah knew face to face.” For the Prophets who. fonlaerads 
God appointed certain chapnels, through which: His rovolaciotts 
were to flow, ‘If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord 
will make Peele. known unto him in a vision, and will speak unto 
him in a dream,” 

But although the ers Presence of the Logos was thus 
withdrawn, the] language in which the sacred writers ‘miho followed 
Moses speak of the Divine influence ‘under which they acted, 
while it distinctly points to an intermediate agency, intimates, at 
the same time, the indissoluble connexion with, and. relation to 
the Eternal W ord, of the means by which His Presence was 
supplied, and His revelations were communicated, Let us briefl 


consider how the agency now introduced is spoken of. Itai 


described, generically, as “the Spirit of God.” Thus “the Spiri 
of God” comes equally upon Balaam and Saul, as upon the pro- 
phets Azariah and Ezekiel. The exercise of the Divine influ- 


? Rey. xix. 11-13. Cf “TI saw by night, and behold a man riding upon a red > 


horse, and he stood among the myrtle trees that were in the bottom; and behind 
him were there red horses speckled and white,” &¢e.—Zech. i. 8. 

? Numb, xii. 6, Besides those passages in which mention is made of the. Personal 
appearance of the Divine Being, the Old Testament refers to a twofold manifes! 
of God in the world: (1.) He dwells in the midst of Israel;—“ Let them ma 
sanctuary that I may dwell (m2>v1) among them”—Ex. xxy, 8; cf Deut. x 





exhibitions of the divine agency, the Jewish Mystics have formed peculiar éxpres- 
sions—the Shekinah and the Memra (x72 and AsDv). * * * The term Sheki- 
nah is found as well in the purely Pharisaical books (e. g. the Talmud) as in the Mys- 
tical. The Memra, on the other hand, belongs merely to the Targums. er are 

“Tn fact, the Memra is a Hebrew coloring of the Alexandrine Logos.” —Gfrérer, Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils, i. s. 300 ff. The term érioxyve oon in the New Testament 
(“that the power of Christ might rest upon me,” 2 Cor. xii. 9), has been thought to 
contain an allusion to the Shekinah. 

* In such cases we find the “Spirit of Jehovah,” and the “ Spirit of Elohim” used 
indifferently. Thus, “The Spirit of God (aT5x nn) came upon” Balaam—Numb. 
xxiv. 2; Samuel tells Saul that “the Spirit of the Lord (Ay mM) will come upon” 
him.—1 Sam. x. 6; and at ver. 10 we read that “the ite of God “hata rm) came 










xiii. 12) 
16. (2) The Lord continually speaks with Patriarchs and Prophets. “ H both - 


bd 
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ence, however, is more frequently represented by certain meta- 
phorical expressions. Of Ezekiel, for example, we read: “The 
Spirit of the Lord fell upon me, and said unto me,”’—words 
which are immediately preceded by the statement : “The Spirit 
lifted me up, and brought me unto the east gate of the Lord’s 
house ;” which passages, taken together, denote that by the 
power of the Spirit he was raised to the state of prophetic ec- 
stacy, analogous to that described in the New Testament, where 
it is said ofS. Peter, that “a trance or ecstacy fell upon” him.’ 
Again, it is‘said of Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, of Amasai, 
and of Gideon, that they were “ clothed” (as the margin of our 
version correctly renders the Hebrew term) with the Spirit ;° a 
phrase identical with that employed by our Lord Himself: 
“ Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high.”* 

The Divine influence is also frequently denoted by the expres- 
sion, “‘ the hand.of the Lord.” Thus we read that “the hand 
of the Lord was on Elijah.” Ezekiel writes : “The hand of the 
Lord God fell there upon me”’—meaning that he there became 
conscious of the mental excitement produced by the Spirit. And 
to the same effect, Jeremiah says: “I sat alone, because of Thy 
hand ;” or, in the Janguage of Isaiah, “‘ The Lord spake thus to 
me. with a strong hand.” This latter phrase is repeated by 
Ezekiel,—‘‘ The hand of the Lord was strong upon me,” and de- 
notes : “I was impelled by Divine Spirit :” or, as the Chaldee 
paraphrase renders, “J was under the alenncs of prophecy.” 


upon him.” Again, e The Spirit of God (ox 75x mM) came upon Azariah the son of 
Oded,” —2 Chron. xy. 1; while Ezekiel writes: “The Spirit of the Lord (mm mn) 
fell upon me.’—xi. 5. In Isaiah we meet with a slight variation of the phrase, ‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord God (AIM 127N MM) is upon me. "_Ixi. 1. Hence the N ew Testa- 
ment phrase to denote the state in which revelations were received, év 7 mvevmatt = 
ms. E. g. our Lord says: ‘“ How then doth David in spirit (’v [vedyarv) call Him 
Lord ?”—S. Matt. xxii. 43; and S. John,—“T was in the Spirit (év a on the 
Lord’s day.” —Rey. i. 10; iv. 2; xvii. 3: cf. év éxoraoer.—Acts, xi. 

1 Hizek. xi. 5. ° YO m4 DD Som, At ver. 1, we read simply mn. 

? Acts, x. 10, Griesbach reads, éxémecev; Lachmann and Tischendorf, éyévero. 
In either case, however, the parallel holds; for while we find 352 in the case before 
us, we read m7 in several others, e. g. N umb. xxiv. 2; 2 Chron. xv. 1, &c. &c. In 
support of éxérecev, cf. Gen. xv. 12 (LXX.) éeoraaue é7 TETEOE (MDa) 7G “ABpap, 

8 Of Zechariah (2 Chron. xxiv. 20), it is said, pad OSN Mm. Of Amasai (1 
Chron. xii. 18), simply mwa> Mn. Of Gideon (Judges, vi. 34), mad mit mn. 

4S. Luke, xxiv. 49. évdtonabe. °] Kings, xviii. 46. Amn YT, 

® Ezek. viii. 1 TITAN Tow DY DM. 

7 Jer. xv. 17; Isai. viii 11; Ezek. iii. 14. Gesenius translates the original of 
Isai. viii. 11, by the words: “ Denn also sprach Jehovah zu mir in der Entziickung ;” 
on which he observes ;—“ Of the spiritual influence (Begeisterung) which comes 
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That this is the true signification of the metaphor, “the hand 
of the Lord,” will appear more distinctly from a statement of 
Ezekiel : “ The hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me 
out in the Spirit of the Lord,”’—a condition analogous to that 
described more concisely by 8. John in the Apocalypse, as being 
“in the Spirit.” With reference to this subject the New Testa- 
ment, indeed, but repeats the language of the Old. For example: 
8. Luke writes of 8S. John the Baptist : ‘‘ The hand of the Lord 
was with him ;’” and the same Evangelist records the expression 
of Christ: “If I by the finger of God”—that is, as 8. Matthew 
in the parallel passage explains the words, “If I by the Spirit 
of God”—“ cast out devils.”* This phrase, “‘ the hand of the 


uponthe Prophet, when the Deity appears to him, and urges him to speak, to act, 
and to work in Its name, the Hebrew says not merely: ‘the Spirit of God came 
upon him’ (Ezek. xi. 5), but still more frequently: 5» nn —‘the hand of Je- 
hovah came upon’ (Hzek. i.3; iii. 14, 22; xxxiii. 22; xxxvii. 1, and with 553 ‘ fell 
upon me,’ viii. 1), and once: ‘the hand of the Lord was strong upon me,’ mpm wy 
“” 33—Ezek. iii. 14 [Gesenius translates ‘‘die Hand Jehova’s trieb mich an”], cf. on 
pin Exod. xii 33. [‘‘The Egyptians were urgent” |. Ilence mim directly implies 
the spiritual infiuences which constitute a Prophet, and the revelations which he re- 
ceived. Thus Jer. xv. 17: ‘Isat not in the assembly of the mockers, nor rejoiced; 
T sat alone because of Thy hand:’—naw T12 FT %25/ (“ wegen deiner Offenbarungen 
sass ich einsam”). To the latter passages, and especially Ezek. iii. 14 (a comparison 
which Jarchi has already with great aptness pointed out), the passage before us 
(Isai. viii. 11) is to be joined; 7h npn, properly ‘in the impulse of the hand of 
God’ (im Antrieb der Hand Gottes), i. e. when I was urged by the Divine Spirit, 
when God revealed Himself to me. Excellently the Chaldee: xnx133 Hpnva3, in im- 
petu prophetic. * * * The Syriac, Luther, Lowth, &c. explained, from an unac- 
quaintance with this usage of language, ‘while,’ or ‘as if He caught me by the hand’ 
(indem, od. als ob er mich bey der Hand fasste) ; cf 72 p.m to catch by the hand.”— 
Der Prophet Jesaia, i. 8. 338, - 

1 Ezek. xxxvii. 1; Rev. i. 10. This conclusion is fully confirmed by the follow- 
ing striking passage: “ All this, said David, the Lord made me understand in writing 
by his hand upon me,” (37m. "by Y Ta AND3 55), 1 Chron. xxviii. 19; as well as 
by the statement of the New Testament, that the men of God spake dx [vevuarog 
‘Ayiov depopmevot—2&. Pet. i. 21. 

2 8, Luke, i. 66. velo Kupiov=rim 1. This sense of 1" denoting power, influence, 
is quite in accordance with Hebrew usage. E. g. “Their inhabitants were of small 
power.” 2 Kings, xix. 26; where the marginal reading “short of hand” gives a 
literal rendering of the original, "zp. We may also compare the use, by the New 
Testament writers, of dvvayuc and dbvayic typiorov, parallel with a reference to the 
Holy Ghost—S. Luke, i. 35; Acts, x. 38; 1 Thess. i. 5. 

3S. Luke, xi. 20, ei 0&8 év daxTiAw Oeod &BaAAw. 8. Matt. xii. 28, ef J? év Thved- 
pate Oco0 éyd éxeBaddo. Cf. Exod. viii. 19 [15], “ This is the finger of God,” Nin D3EN 
prbyx:—LXX. Adkrvaoc Ocod éoti tovTo. This parallelism has been noticed from a 
very early period.. Thus Didymus of Alexandria (flor. A. D. 370, “ Magna, apud om- 
nes, admiratione habitus.”—Cave, Hist. Lit.) writes:—‘“‘ Salvator ait: ‘Si autem ego 
in digito Dei ejicio deemonia, ergo supervenit in vos regnum Dei.’ Hune eundem 
locum alius Evangelista describens, loquentem intulit Filium: ‘Si autem ego in 
Spiritu Dei ejicie dsemonia.’ Ex quibus ostenditur, digitum Dei esse Spiritum 
Sanctum. Si ergo conjunctus est digitus manui, et manus ei cujus manus est: ef 
digitus sine dubio ad ejus substantiam refertur cujus digitus est."—De Spiritu Sancto, 
c. xx. (ap. Galland. t. vi. p. 271.) 


* 
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is yh. 
Lord,” we meet in combination with another as frequently em- 
ployed, and no less important : “ The word: of the Lord came ex- 
pressly unto Ezekiel, * * § and the hand of the Lord was 
there upon him.”* It is needless to adduce examples of the re- 
currence of the expression“ The word of the Lord” came to 
such or such a prophet : Moses thus denotes revelations in the 
time of Abraham ; it is used by David,’ as well as by those who 
_ were officially prophets. In the Gospels, too, the phrase is ap- 
plie@to 8. John the Baptist in the very language and tone of 
the Old Testament : “‘'The word of God came unto John the son 
of Zacharias in the wilderness ;”°—the identity of expression in- 


? Ezek. i. 3. While considering such phrases, the following unique form of quo- 
tation cannot be passed over. Our Lord Himself says: “Therefore also said the 
Wisdom of God (dca toito kat 7 S 0 pia Tod Oeod eizev), I will send them prophets,” 
&c.—S. Luke, xi. 49. The parallel passage in S. Matthew (xxiii. 34) simply*gives— 
“Wherefore behold I send unto you prophets,” &c.—without any indication of the 
words being a quotation. One can hardly doubt, however, that our Lord expressly 

-refers to 2 Chron. xxiv. 19: au He sent prophets to them, to bring them again 

unto the Lord; and they testified against them: but they would not give ear;’— 
especially as this statement of the sacred writer is at once followed by the aceount of 
the putting Zechariah to death, to which event Christ has alluded, in immediate con- 
nexion with the words just adduced from §. Luke and 8. Matthew. The difficulty 
arising from the want of exact agreement of this quotation with any passage of the 
Old Testament is somewhat exaggerated by Olshausen; nevertheless, assuming that 
there is a reference, he acutely observes: “If this be so, then the Redeemer in Mat- 
thew speaks not merely as a Person bounded by the limits of a temporal life, but as 
‘the Son of God, as the essential Wisdom (Prov. viii.; Hcclus. xxiy.), which S. Luke 
introduces as speaking, and by whose intervention from the beginning all prophets 
and holy men of God have entered on their office (Wisd. vii. 27). [‘ In all ages en- 
tering into holy souls, she (Wisdom) maketh them friends of God, and prophets”}. 
In this case there would be no essential difference between Matthew and Luke.” 
Olshausen adds, “if Jesus calls Himself, in John, the Truth, the Resurrection, and 
the Life, why shall He not also describe Himself as Wisdom ?”—Comment. B. i. s. 
850. That an absence of literal agreement is no proof that the Old Testament has 
not been directly referred to, will be shown in Lecture vii. zZnjra. 

2 “The word of the Lord came unto Abram.”—Gen. xy. 1. “And David said to 
Solomon * * * the word of the Lord came to me.”—1 Ohron. xxii. 8. In both 
cases we read min-7237:; the LXX., however, have’ translated the original in the 
former of these passages by Aja Kupiov, in the latter by A0yor Kupiov,—employing 
bia and Aéyoe indifferently. See infra, p. 132, &e. With such phrases we may 
compare the words of Simeon (8. Luke, ii, 29): “according to Thy word”—xcard 7d 
pied Lov (scil. xpde éud épyouevov); in which expression he, of course, refers to the 
fact stated by the Evangelist: cai yv ait xexypyuatiopévov bd Tod Uvetuarog Tob 
‘Ayiov (ver. 26), on the form of which ypyuaricuoc S. Luke is silent. As to the term 
by which the Divine communication is here expressed, it is to be noted that “ ypy- 
Harigew, in profane Greek, denotes ‘to transact public business,’ ‘to communicate 
answers and decrees ;’—eala, ‘to receive such decrees, &e.’ In Hellenistic Greek, 
the expression appears in the same sense, with a reference, however, to the province 
of Divine things: ypyuarifecy, ‘to give Divine commands’ (cf. Heb, xii. 25);—ec8az, 
‘to receive the same.’ [So Jer. xxvi. 2; xxix. 23.] Cf S. Matth. ii. 12,22, For 
the signification, ‘to take and bear a title or name,’ quite usual among profane 
writers, see Acts, xi. 26; Rom. vii. 3.’—Olshausen, Comment., i. s. 69. 

° 8. Luke, iii. 2.. On this passage Olshausen observes :—*“ Peculiar to Luke, iii. 2, 
is the addition, éyévero pia Ocod éxi. ludvyyv, which corresponds to the phrase so 


* 
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dicating, doubtless, the,continuity of the Baptist’s position with 
that of the servants of God, under the old dispensation whose 
ranks he closed: ‘‘ For the Law and the Prophets were until 
John.” 

The New Testament usage of the expression, “‘ The word of 
God” (pia Ge0d, in the singular, as employed by 8. Luke in the 
passage just quoted,) may help to discover its true force. It re- 
sults from an examination of the texts in which the phrase occurs, 
that it invariably implies the Divine spiritual influencg To 


usual among the prophets, >» ¥* 72 m7. This remark represents, in the first place, 
the public appearance of John as an act not proceeding from his own reflexion, but 
as conditioned by a higher impulse. Secondly, the mode of operation of the higher 
world upon the mind of John appears hence not to differ from that which took place 
in the prophets of the Old Testament.”—B. i.s. 157. Olshausen subsequently resumes 
the subject when commenting on S, John, i. 1:—“ The writers of the Old Testament 
are, no doubt, acquainted with the idea of the Divine Utterance (des gittlichen Sprech- 
ens), and in like manner with the plurality of Persons in God; but the Worp Itself 
nowhere appears as a Personality, but only as an Activity of God. ven in the re- 
markable passage, Ps. xxxiii. 6, where the Word is placed in conjunction with the 
Spirit, we can, no doubt, looking backwards from the stand-point of the New Testa- 
ment, recognise the Eternal Word; but the idea of Personality is not as yet distinctly 
expressed, even in this passage. * * * Nay, even in the New Testament, the 
Divine Utterance (jjja 70d Ocod) appears still to predominate merely as Divine Ac- 
tivity,—whether it be a single operation which is to be described by the phrase, or 
the collective Activity of the Divine Nature (cf. Heb. iv. 12; xi. 3). Only in the lan- » 
guage of John is the idea of the Personality of the Word distinctly expressed (cf 
1 John, i. 1; Rev. xix. 13). The other writers use for this exalted Personality a dif- 
ferent name. It is called 6 Yidc¢ tod cot, as born from God’s Nature; 6 Yidge Tod dv- 
Opéxov = bIN 73 (Dan. vii. 13) as the original type of Humanity [ef Gen. i. 26, 27]. 
Only in the profound language of the Book of Proverbs (viii. 22, ff; cf with xxx. 4), 
does the idea of the Logos appear, which is there introduced under the name of Wis- 
dom, as if in the transition, from the more universal impersonal conception, to the 
personal. However, the name ‘ Word of God’ is wanting for the idea, in Prov. xxx. 
4;it appears, on the contrary, in the New Testament name ‘Son of God.’”—Comm. 
BL isa oe; 

1 Viz., (1) S. Luke, iii. 2; (2) Rom. x. 17, ‘‘ Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God.” (Lachmann reads fjwatroce Xprorof.) (3) Eph. vi. 17 (see next 
note). (4) Heb. vi. 5, ‘ Were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted 
the good word of God.’’ (KaAdév should, perhaps, be rather taken as the predicate.) 
(5) Heb. xi. 3, “Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God.” (Cf. Heb. i. 3—7 pjyware tij¢ Ovvdpewc Abtod.) The texts, 8. Luke iv. 
4, and 1 8. Pet. i. 25, are quotations. On Rom. x. 17, Olshausen observes :—“ pjya 
Ocoi is, no doubt, to be reférred to the doctrine of the revelation which forms the 
foundation of preaching, but yet so that this doctrine is conceived as being wholly 
animated (beseelte und belebte) by the Spirit of God, so that it might even have been 
written: 7 0? do) ded Ivetuartoc Ocov~.”—B. iii. 8. 388. 

To these texts may be added Eph. v. 26, “ That he might sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water by the word, that He might,” &c. “ There-is some uncer- 
tainty as to the explanation of év Ajuatt. Most interpretations are seen, at the first 
glance, to be false, as, e. g,, that of Koppe, according to which év pjuate ive forms 
one phrase, which stands, as he believed, for the Hebrew ~Dx 737 52, words which 
the LXX. never translate in this manner. Against the connexion with dyson there 
is the position of the worlls; otherwise the junction of the expressions would not be 
unsuitable, according to the analogy of the dyidferv év dAnOeia of John, xvii. 17 and 
19. The words can only be united with Aovrpdv rod idarog. In this connexion 
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ce 
take a single instance, S. Paul writes : “ The sword of the Spirit, 
which [Spirit] is the word of God.” In fact, when the term 
pia is employed in the New Testament i the singular number, 
and as distinct from that which usually implies the same idea 
(Aéyoc), it points to some Divine agency which always accom- 
panies, or proceeds from, the Eternal Word ;—an operation 
which He produces, but not the Divine Logos Himself. It 
is only in the language of 8. John that the idea of the Per- 
sonality of the Worp is expressed ; and it is deserving of re- 
mark that this term (fa) which denotes the Divine utterance 
does not occur in the singular in his Gospel.’ In the Old 
Testament, with the exceptions already noted, Christ appears 
to act rather through the medium of this operative power, 
than after the manner of a Person ; and thus, in the passage, 
“Through faith we understand that the worlds were frame 
by the word of God,” not the Personal Word (Aéyoc), but thi 
Divine operative energy (pjjua Oeod) is represented as the im- 
mediate source of all created things. In conformity with this 


_ writers usually recur either to the ordinance of Christ in the institution of Baptism, 


- whereby ‘the washing of water’ (das Wasserbad) receives its purifying power; or to 


‘ 


the word of reconciliation and forgiveness of sins, But in neither allusion do we see 
how the article before p7yare could be omitted; for in either case the Apostle would 
have had a definite word in view. Here év fjyartt rather stands as equivalent in 
signification to év wveiyars (Eph. ii. 22): and this with the design of pointing out 
that Baptism is no mere ‘ washing of water,’ but a ‘washing of water in the word;’ 
i. e. by means of which man is born again of water, and of the Spirit (John, iii. 5). 
* * %* ‘Puc is therefore, here, as in Heb. i. 3, xi. 3, a description of the Divine 
power and agency in general, which according to their nature must be a spiritual in- 
fluence.”—Olshausen, in loc. B. iv. s. 279. 

1 Eph. vi. 17. (tiv pay. tod Uvetparoc, 6 éoriv Ppjua 9eod.) “How Paul 
can add as an explanation of the Spirit, 6 gory p70 Ooi, presents some obscurity. 
That this expression describes some one particular of the word of God,—His threats 
against the wicked, or the commands of Christianity,—is, considering the universality 
of the phrase, highly improbable. * * * But how can this ‘word of God’ be de- 
scribed as the Spirit Himself? The Holy Spirit, it appears, exerts an influence which 
accompanies the word of God,—an agency which the word of God calls forth, but 
which is distinct from the word of God itself * * * Whether it be conceived as 
word of God the Father, or as word of Christ (Col. iii. 16), or as influence of the Holy 
Spirit, depends solely on the manner in which the writer regards it: as Revelation 
of the Triune God, it also reconciles the different relations to the Trinity.”—-Olshau- 
sen, Comm. B. iv. s. 298. 

2 Mr. Westcott, although his attention has been directed to this subject, has not 
noticed the distinct signification of these phrases. He merely observes: “It is im- 
portant to notice the difference between 70 pia tov Geo and 6 Abyo¢ Tov Oeod, 
which.are both translated in E. V. ‘the word of God.’”—Elem. of Gosp. Harm., p. 
12. He then contents himself with referring to the passages in which these ex- 

ressions occur; and among others to 8. John, iii. 34; viii. 47, in which texts we 
find the plural form—rtéa pjuara Tov Veod, 

3 Heb. xi, 3. 
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idea 8. Peter tells us that it was “the Spirit of Christ” which 
spake in the prophets.’ 

In bringing to a close this branch of our inquiry, I would 
briefly draw attention to the powerful evidence for the essential 
Divinity of Christ, which is afforded by a comparison of the lan- 
guage employed when referring to His inspired servants, with 
that in which Scripture alludes to Himself. The words “to re- 
veal,” “to manifest,” or kindred expressions, are never applied 
to Christ, although often used of Him.’ §. Paul writes: “ It 
pleased God to reveal His Son inme ;” and 8, John: “ The Son 
of God was manifested that He might destroy the works of the 
Devil.”’* Christ was the Revealer, but received no revelation: 
He was the source of all Divine communications, not the channel 
merely through which they were to be derived. To Him belongs 
the necessary and _ essential possession of knowledge ; the highest 
perfection of mere human nature consists in its acquisition. The 
knowledge of Him is as essential to the life of the soul as that 
of the Father— This is life eternal, that they might know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 






119. Pet. i. 11. This discussion will suitably terminate with the following quota- 
tions. §. Athanasius writes: duéde ottwe gor) 7d Ilvetua adiaipetov mpde Tov Yidv, 
Ge pu) GuduBaAare éx Tod Aeyouévov. bre yap 6 Adyog kyiyveto Tpog Tov Tpogy|TyV, TA 
mapa Tod Adyov év TH Uvetuare éAdaer 6 rpopytnc.—Ad Serapion. Kp. iii. 5. t. 1. p. 
694. This great writer goes on to quote S. Peter’s saying, that “the Holy Ghost 
spake by the mouth of David” (Acts, i. 16); and the words of S. Paul: “Since ye 
seek a proof of Christ speaking in me” (2 Cor. xiii. 3); which he compares with the 
Apostle’s remark, ‘“‘The Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city,” &c.—Acts, xx, 23. 
C£ also the reference to 8S. Athanasius, Lecture ii. p. 84, note. 

Didymus of Alexandria observes :—‘“‘ Porro jam frequenter ostendimus ejusdem 
operationis esse Spiritum Sanctum, cujus est Pater et Filius, et in eadem operatione 
unam esse substantiam; et reciproce eorum que duoovcra sunt, operationem quoque 
non esse diversam.”—De Spiritu Sancto, c. xxxii, (ap. Galland. t. vi. p. 275.) 

2 “Thi scientize religionis, quae in Jesu fuerit, divina origo describitur, non usur- 
pari solent verba droxadvnrecta: aut pavepodoba ; id quod nos jam admonere potest, 
Eum revelationis, quee vulgo laudetur, non fuisse participem. In unico tantum loco 
Apoe. i. 1, vox droxdAvy¢ ita adhibetur * * * ad indicandam Kjus veritatem 
et divinam auctoritatem verba addebantur: jv édwxev AiTd 6 Harjp. Atque hee 
verba etiam verti possunt: quam demandavit Ei Pater. Hic igitur locus ne conti- 
nere quidem videtur exemplum contrarium. * * * Spiritum illum, qui Apostolos 
edocturus et adjuturus erat, non minus sibi ipsi vindicat Jesus, quam Patri. ‘De 
Meo Ile sumet,’ inquit, (Joan. xvi. 14) ‘quae vos edoceat;’ causam interserens Se 
omnia cum Patre communia habere. * * * Dicitur Ipse de coelo venisse, et in 
ceelo versari (Joan. iii, 13); dicitur Patri proximus assidere (i. 18), cernere que Pater 
agat (v. 19 sq.), solus vidisse Patrem (vi. 46), solus, qualis sit Pater, scire, aliisque 
pro benignitate Sua patefacere (Luc. x. 22). Sie describitur non tam acquisitio quam 
necessaria possessio scientiz.’—C. L, Nitzsch, De Revel. externa eademque publica, 
pp. 10-12. 

® Gal. i. 15, 16—droxadtpa. 

* 158. John, iii, 8—tgavepaby. 
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sent.” And that it is the office of the Eternal Son alone to 
convey such knowledge to mankind, and that at His good 
pleasure alone it can be imparted, we learn from the words of 
our text : “No man knoweth who the Son is, but the Father ; 
and who the Father is, but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
wills to reveal Him.” 


1§. John, xvii. 3. 

The argument for the Divinity of Christ, to which I have here drawn attention, 
has not been unnoticed by the Fathers. S. Gregory Naz., describing the nature of 
Inspiration as possessed by the sacred writers of both Testaments, observes to this 
effect: Totro [scil. rd Iveta] évijpyee * * * bv Toi¢ matpdot, kai év Toi¢ UpogA- 
Talc, Ov of wry édavtdobycav Ody, 7 Eyvwcar, of 6? Kat Td MEAAOV Tpoéyvacay TUTOv- 
pevoe TH Uvetparte 7d hyewovixdy, Kad d¢ mapodar ovvovte Toi¢ ésouévorc. ToLa’Tn yap 
4 Tod Ilvetuatoc dtvauic. Erecta bv Toi¢ Xptatod pabytaig EG ydp Xptatov 
elmweiv, © nappy, odxX Oo Evepyoty, GAA’ O¢ bpoTtipw cvpumrapo- 
faprovv: Kal TobroL¢ TpLcadc, Kal’ door oloi Te joav Xwpeiv, Kal KaTa KaLpove TpEtC. 
— Orat. xli. ec. 11. t. i. p. 739. 

These three stages are to be dated, as S. Gregory explains,—(1) from before 
Christ’s glorification by His Passion; (2) from His Resurrection; (3) from His As- 
cension, 
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REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. © 


“Ecce apertis eisdem oculis fidei, David, Amos, Danielem, Petrum, Paulum, Mat- 
thzeum intueor, et Sanctus iste Spiritus qualis sit Artifex, considerare volo, sed in ipsa 
mea consideratione deficio. Implet namque citharcedum puerum, et Psalmistam facit. 
Implet pastorem armentarium sycomoros vellicantem, et Prophetam facit. * * * 
Implet piscatorem, et Preedicatorem facit. Implet persecutorem, et Doctorem gentium 
facit. * * * QO qnalis est Artifex iste Spiritus! Null& ad discendum mora, agitur 
in omne quod vyoluerit. Mox ut tetigerit mentem docet ; solumque tetigisse docuisse 
est.” 

S. Grugor. M., Homil. xxx. ¢. 8. 


Laddc éevge tod Aeorérov Xpiorod Ka Toy Ilpodyrdv Tb diddopoy * * * 7d 
pévrot TOAvmEPHC, Tac TavTOdaTdc OlKoVvoUiag OnMaivEer* TO O& TOAVTPOTMC, TGV BEiwy 
OTTACLOV TO OLadopov. GAAwe yap bO0n TH ‘ABpadu, kal GAAwe TH Movop * * * 
kai ‘Hoaiac 0%, kad AaviqA, cat ’lecextiA duddopa tOeacavto oxnpuata. TodTO OiddoKkwr 
6 TOV bAwy é6n Oe6c* ’ EyO épdcete éxAHOvva, Kai év yepor IpodyTav opuorabyy. ob yap 
Todiuophoc  Ovia diate, dAAG dvasided¢ Te Ka doynudticTog * * * ovK adTHY 
Toiyuv éWpwv Tiv dvégextov dbowv, dAAd Tid oXHLATA, G TpdE TY XpEtiav 6 dopaTog 
édcixvue Ode. 

THEopoREtuS, In Epist. ad Heb. i. 1. 


“Qui a nobis Prophet, in Vetere Testamento Videntes appellabantur: quia vide- 
bant ea que cxteri non videbant, et prospiciebant ea, qua in mysterio abscondita 


erant.” } : 
S. Istporvs, Hispal. Htymolog. lib. vii. 8. 


LECTURE lV. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 


I HAVE ALSO SPOKEN BY THE PROPHETS, AND I HAVE MULTIPLIED VISIONS, AND USED 
SIMILITUDES BY THE MINISTRY OF THE PROPHETS.—Hosea, xii. 10. 


WHEN entering in the last Discourse upon an examination 
of the Scriptures themselves, it was necessary, in the first in- 
stance, to define the field over which that examination must ex- 
tend. It was accordingly shown, from a comparison of both 
portions of the inspired record, and from a consideration of the 
specific analogies which present themselves at every step of our 
progress, that the same organic relation subsists between the Old 
and the New Testament, as between the germ and the flower ;* 
and that no just or satisfactory theory of Inspiration can be 
proposed, which does not exhibit the inseparable connexion of 
the different books which the Bible combines ; or which does 
not recognise the claim of their respective authors to an equal 
share in the controlling influence and active co-operation of the 
Holy Ghost. 

The facts by which we must be guided, when attempting to 
form any definite idea of Inspiration, may be reduced to two 
classes. Of these classes, one consists of those indications, which 
enable us to infer, with absolute certainty, that the subject mat- 
ter of many portions of Scripture must have been supernaturally 
revealed, while they, with equal clearness, denote that other de- 

? This relation is very clearly illustrated by a remark of Dr. Mill in “The Chris- 
tian Advocate’s Publication” for 1844, p. 413, note: ‘‘ The Catholic interpretation of 
the citation of Hosea [xi. 1.] by S. Matthew [ii. 15] makes Israel and the promised 
Seed to stand in the place of type and antitype, the latter the full development of 
what the other was in germ; fytdc—as Eusebius says, when Joseph in this in- 
stance brought the infant Jesus from literal Egypt,—xarad diavoray dd, émnvika ék 
The vontic AiyvntTov Kal TOV THOE TOTwY én Tode odbpavode dua Aa“Bavev adTodv 6 


Tlarip odnynoev.—Eclog., Prophet. p. 48, ed, Gaisford.” Cf Lect. iii p. 109, note 4, and 
infra, p. 153, note 4, 


¥ 
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tails of the sacred history have been derived from natural sources, . 
Such indications are presented by the contents of both the Old 
and the New Testament. The other class of facts—presented 
by its whole manner, and language, and style—comprises, not 
only the direct evidence which the Bible itself bears to the con-. 
stant presence of the Divine element involved in its composition, 
but also certain phenomena which no less plainly attest the co- 
existence of a human element. To show how these elements, 
apparently so heterogeneous, may be combined ; to exhibit them 
as not merely concurrent, but as alisolutely amalgamated in one 
distinct energy ;—to prove, moreover, that under the controlling 
influence of the Divine principle, there has hence resulted the 
perfect inspiration of all the parts of Scripture, whatever be their 
subject matter,—such is the task to which I must now address 
myself. 

In adopting this course, the direct evidence which the Bible 
supplies is necessarily postponed. That evidence is made up of 
those statements in which the sacred penmen tell us that promises 
of spiritual guidance were given them ;—of the intimations which 
they convey that such promises were fulfilled ;—and of the claims 
to infallible authority which they consequently advance on behalf 
of their own writings, or which they ascribe to the writings of 
their fellows. This portion of the subject will be considered ona 
future occasion.’ Our attention must, for the present, be re- 
stricted to the facts which attest the coexistence of the Divine 
and human elements in the composition of the Scriptures, and 
which supply us with one of the conditions to be satisfied by 
any theory of Inspiration that can claim respect, or challenge im- 
partial consideration. 

Two such conditions I have already pointed out,* as being ne- 
cessary and sufficient for the satisfactory solution of the problem 
before us. In the first place, we know, as a matter of fact, that 
the authorship of the different books of both the Old and the 
New Testament must be referred to certain human agents ; and 
we further perceive, on every page of those books, traces of the 
distinct individuality and personal characteristics of their respec- 
tive authors.* This co-existence of human agency with the im- 


1 See infra, Lecture vi. 2 Lecture i. pp. 35-40. 
® Bishop Lowth, referring to the qualities called by Longinius Grandeur of Con- 


the. 
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pelling influence of the Holy Spirit, constitutes the first Con-|» 
dition to be satisfied by our theory. The facts which impose 
this Condition are not to be questioned. The language, the 
_ imagery, the forms of expression made use of by the writers of 
Scripture, all correspond, in their most minute details, with what 
we might of ourselves’ expect from men whose education, and 
social position, and native temperament, were such as theirs are 
known to have been. This feature of the imspired record will 
appear more clearly as we proceed. The style, too, in which 
the different books are written is adapted with the strict- 
est propriety to their subject. The grave and unimaginative 
lancuage which befits historical narrative ; the solemn tone ap- 
propriate to didactic composition ; the poetic coloring naturally 
suited, as we shall see, to Prophecy—all such characteristics meet 
our view in the several divisions of the Bible. In a word, the 
agents upon whom the Divine influence was exerted, were men 
whose whole lives exemplified, and whose writings, now before 
us, exhibit, all the peculiarities of genius, character, thought, 
and feeling, belonging to their nature as human beings, and re- 
sulting from the several social positions which they respectively 
occupied, as represented in the sacred history. 

In the combination of the two elements thus co-operating, 
—namely, the actuation by the Spirit of God, and the distinct, 
but subordinate, agency of man,—consists what has been usually 
termed the ‘dynamical’ theory of Inspiration. According to 
this theory the Holy Ghost employs man’s faculties in conformity 
with their natural laws ;* at the same time, animating, guiding, 


Lope) 
moulding them so as to accomplish the Divine purpose :’ just as 


ception, and Vehemence or Enthusiasm of Passion, observes:—‘To each of these we 
must have recourse in the present disquisition, and in applying them to the sacred 
Poets, I shall endeavor to detract nothing from the dignity of that Inspiration which 
proceeds from higher causes, while I allow to the genius of each writer his own pecu- 
liar excellence and accomplishments. Iam indeed of opinion, that the Divine Spirit 
by no means takes such an entire possession of the mind of the Prophet as to subdue 
or extinguish the character and genius of the man: the natural powers of the mind 
are in general elevated and refined, they are neither eradicated nor totally obscured ; 
and though the writings of Moses, of David, and of Isaiah, always bear the marks of 
a Divine and celestial impulse, we may nevertheless plainly discover in them the 
particular characters of their respective authors.’—On the Sacred Poetry of the He- 
brews,.Lect. xvi. (Gregory’s transl., vol i. p. 346). 

? See Westcott’s “ Elements of the Gospel Harmony,” p. 8, note 7. 

? For some remarks respecting the design and structure of the Bible, see Lecture 
i. p. 28, &c. How admirably even the structure of the inspired writings has been 
adapted to the wants and imperfections of mankind, has been noticed in very striking 
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in nature, the principle of life, when annexed t6 certain por- 
tions of matter, exhibits its vital energy in accordance with 
conditions which that matter imposes ; while it governs and di- 
rects, at the same time, the organism with which it is combined.’ 
ape therefore, look upon Inspiration as a, Divine power 
acting not only on, but through, man. We must not regard the 
sacred penmen, on the one hand, as passive machines, yielding 
to an external mechanical force’—such a view takes in merely the 


language by 8. Basil when explaining the nature of the Psalms (Homil. in Ps. i., Opp. 
t. i. p. 90). This passage is quoted by Hooker, where he observes that the Church’s 
use of psalmody is (as ee Maurus had expressed it) “to the end that unto 
grosser and heavier minds, whom bare words do not easily move, the sweetness of 
melody might make some entrance for good things.” ‘SS. Basil,” continues Hooker, 
“himself acknowledging as much, did not think that from.such inventions the least 
jot of estimation and credit thereby should be derogated,—‘ For’ (saith he) ‘ whereas 
the Holy Spirit saw that mankind is unto virtue hardly drawn, and that Rtas... sty 
is the less accounted of by reason of the proneness of our affections to that which de- 
lighteth ; it pleased the wisdom of the same Spirit to borrow from melody that pleas- 
ure, which mingleth with heavenly mysteries, causeth the smoothness and softness 
cf that which toucheth the ear, to convey as it were by stealth the treasure of good 
things unto man’s mind. To this purpose were those harmonius tunes of psalms de- 
vised for us, that they which are either in years but young, or touching perfection of 
virtue as not yet grown to ripeness, might, when they think they sing, learn. O the 
wise conceit of that Heavenly Teacher, which hath by His skill found out a way, that 
doing those things wherein we delight, we may also learn that whereby we profit !’ ”"— 
ficcl. Pol. B. vy. 38. Keble’s ed. vol. ii. p. 162. 

* T have already (Lect. i. p. 39) adduced this illustration, as well as that supplied 
by the received doctrine of the Church, respecting the co-operation of Divine Grace. 
That in the ordinary exercise of the Holy Spirit’s influence, man’s distinct working 
must ever be combined with God’s continual aiding, is expressly taught by 8. Paul: 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, ror it is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to do.” (Tv éavrév curnpiav Katepydlecds Osdc yap éatw 
6 évepyov év byiv.\—Phil. ii. 12, 13. On this statement of Scripture is founded S. 
Augustine’s great proposition, incorporated by the Anglican Church in her Tenth 
Article: ‘Sine Ilo vel operante ut velimus, vel co-operante cum volumus, ad bona 
pietatis opera nihil] valemus.”—De Gra. et Lib. Arbit. § 33. t. x. p. 735. See also 
supra, p. 44. It must be borne in mind, however, that no more than an analogy ex- 
ists, between this ordinary influence of the Holy Ghost upon Christians in general, 
and that Inspiration which prompted and guided the sacred writers. These two 
agencies of the same Spirit, although analogous, are specifically distinct. This ques- 
tion will be discussed in Lecture v. 

? The objections, to which such a view of Inspiration is obnoxious, have been 
briefly noticed in Lecture i. p. 36; to which remarks I may here add the observations 
of a celebrated writer to the same effect. Bishop Warburton, arguing against what 
he calls the ‘idea of organic [or as it is now usually termed ‘mechanical’] Inspira- 
tion,” objects, among other matters: ‘“ (1.) It would be putting the Holy Spirit on an 
unnecessary employment; for much of these sacred volumes being historical, and of 
facts and discourses which had fallen under the observations of the writers, they did 
not need His immediate assistance to do this part of their business for them. (2.) Had 
the Scriptures been written under this organic Inspiration, there must have been the 
most perfect agreement amongst the four Evangelists, in. every circumstance of the 
smallest fact. But we see there is not this perfect agreement. * * * (3.) Were 
this the true idea of Scripture-inspiration, that each writer was but the mere organ 
of the Spirit, the phraseology or turn of expression had,been one,and the same 
throughout all the sacred books written in the same language.”—A Discourse on the 
Office of the Holy Spirit, ed. 1788, vol. iv. p. 566. In avoiding one extreme, however. 
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objective side of Inspiration: on the other hand, if we dwell 
solely upon the subjective phase of this influence, we lose sight | 
of the living connexion of the writer with God. Were this latter 


, conception correct, the authors of Scripture, following the impulse 
b, : ; 


_ of their ownsgenius, and in accordance with their own ju nt, 


proceeded, in the natural course of things, to develop new in- 
ferences from the germ of Truth implanted within them ;’ and 
hence, as some have argued, we cannot accept all the con- 
clusions at which they have arrived as either infallible or au- 
thoritative, The true theory, as it recoils from any such negation 
of the Divine majesty of the Bible, so it equally ignores the de- 
fective estimate of the opposite extreme.” The human element, 


Bishop Warburton has fallen into another. His definition of Inspiration opens with 
the statement: “That the Holy Spirit so directed the pens of these writers that no 
considerable error should fall from them * * * by preserving them by the more 
ordinary means of Providence, from any mistakes of consequence,” &e.—p. 568: to 
which remarks he appends the curious conclusion: “This seems to be the true idea 
of the Inspiration in question. This only doth agree with all appearances; and will 
fully answer the purpose of an inspired writing, which is to afford an INFALLIBLE RULE 
[the emphasis is the Bishop’s own] for the direction of the Catholic Church.” 

1 “A ojft,” observes Mr. Morell, speaking of the Pentateuch, which its author 
“was left to make use of as necessity or propriety might suggest.” See the passage 
already quoted, p. 27, note *. “I know,” continues Mr. Morell, ‘that I am speaking 
the conviction of many learned men and devout Christians, when I say, that the 
blind determination to represent every portion of the Old Testament as being alike 
written entirely under the guidance of God, and by the special direction of the Spirit, 
has been one of the most fearful hinderances which ever stood in the way of an 
honest, firm, and rational belief in the reality of a Divine Inspiration at all.”—Phi- 
losophy of Religion, p. 178. : 

2 “The earliest apologists of modern times confined themselves to the literal as- 
sertion of a mechanical power. They regarded the Divine agency as operating ex- 
ternally and not internally ;—as acting on man and not through man; they lost the 
idea of an active energy in that of a passive state. At present the case seems re- 
versed, and the reason is evident. Our predecessors had to assert the reality of 
Inspiration against those who ridiculed its very name, and denied the possibility of a 
revelation; while we have to show that it is a peculiar influence, against those who see 
in the Apostles only the ordinary working of God. They had 1o contend with those 
who denied the spitit through the outward form; while we have to resist those who 
deny the outward form to secure the spirit,—who claim as the primal attributes of 
man what we hold to be the after-gifts of heaven.” —Westcott, Hleiments of the Gospel 
Harmony, p, 5. Mr: Morell again Supplies ts with an illustration which will exhibit 

as the justice Of Mr. Westcott’s remaft: . If it be said that the parks tees of God nust 
L’book, which was 
to have so vast an influence on the destiny of the world,—we are quite ready to ad- 
mit, and even ourselves to assert it. But in the same sense Providence watches over 
every other event which bears upon the welfare of man, although the execution of it 
be left to the freedom of human endeavor. And what, after all, need we in the 
Scriptures more than this? Why should we be perpetually craving after a stiff, 
literal, verbal infallibility? Christianity consists not in propositions—it is a life in 
the soul;, its laws and precepts are not engraven on stone; they can only be en- 
graven oh the fleshy tables of the heart.”—Jbid. p. 183.. Few, indeed, will be found 
to deny that “Christianity consists not in propositions :”—as few, perhaps, as would 
allege that an electric current consists im the formule by which Gauss or Faraday 
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*» 

instead of being suppressed, becomes an integral part of the 
agency employed ;—moulded, it is true, and guided, and brought 
into action by the co-operation of the Spirit, but not the less 
really, on that account, participating in the result produced. 
Nay more, the peculiar type of each writer’s nature was even es- 
sential to the due reception of that particular phase of truth 
presented by his statements: his share in the great work was 
apportioned to the order of his intellect and the class of his emo- 
tions ; while his characteristic form of expression was absolutely 
requisite, for the adequate and complete conveyance of his Divine 
message. Without the moving power, man could not have 
grasped the Divine communications ; without the living instru- 
ment those communications could not have received fitting ex- 
pression. The Bible, it has been well observed, “is authorita- 
tive, for it is the voice of God ; it is intelligible, for it is in the 
language of men.” 

It appears to me, however, that the ‘dynamical’ theory, 
taken alone, is not sufficient to account for all the phenomena 
which the Bible presents to our view. By it, the first Condition, 
only, of our problem is satisfied. We must, therefore, seek for 
a further principle, aecording to which the remaining Condition, 
which the nature of the case equally imposes, may be complied 
with. This Condition arises from that class of facts which indi- 
cate, as I have observed above, that a considerable portion of 


what the Bible contains consists of matters already known to ~ 


the sacred writers, or the knowledge of which might be—nay, 
which we actually know often was—derived from the ordinary 
sources of information that were at their command.’ Other por- 
tions, again, are such as they could not have become acquainted 
with, except by an immediate communication from heaven.’ The 


have expressed its laws. The knowledge, however, of what Christianity is, as well as 
of the laws of electricity, must be communicated by propositions; and it is not more 
unnatural that the Christian should ‘“‘ crave” for an assurance that God’s Revelation 
has came to him unclouded by human error, than that the student in the exact 
sciences should “crave” for perfect accuracy in the structure of the formule, by which 
the philosopher from whom he derives his information, has expressed the secrets of 
Nature. For some remarks on the meaning of the phrase ‘ Christian knowledge,’ 
see infra, Lecture vi. : 

1 Westcott.—Jbid. p. 8. 

? See, for example, the statement of S. Luke in the introduction to his Gospel,— 
the opening of 8. John’s First Epistle, &c. Compare also the remarks on this sub- 
ject in Lecture i. pp. 39, 40, d&e. om 

* BH. g. The announcements of the future; the account of the Creation, &c. I 
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principle which satisfies this Condition is that of the distinction 
between Revelation and Inspiration. I have shown, on a former 
occasion,’ that this distinction is specific, and not merely one of 
degree ; and we perceived, in the last Discourse, that the sources, 
too, from which Revelation and Inspiration respectively proceed, 
‘are also different :—the former having as its author the Second, 
the latter the Third, Person, in the Holy Trinity. 

It may be well, moreover, again to observe, that the gift of 
Inspiration was equally required by those among the authors of 
Scripture who had received revelations, as by those to whom 
Divine knowledge was never thus imparted, In the former case 
Inspiration was necessary, not only in order to enable the sacred 
writer correctly to apprehend, and faithfully to express, the sub- 
stance of the Divine communication ;’ but also for a further reason, 
It is to be remembered, that when a revelation had been once 
conveyed to any individual and publicly announced by him, it 
became as much a matter of history as any natural event of which 
the Bible takes notice. We have reason to believe that, in the 
great majority of cases, the Divine communications were not 
committed to writing, for some time after they were received :° 
there are even instances of several years having elapsed before 
they were thus placed on record.* Now, in all such cases the co- 


do not, of course, mean to deny that some of the sacred writers received immediate 
revelations even of matters of fact which they might have learned from human tes- 
timony. I have already adduced one instance of this kind, recorded in the passage - 
quoted (p. 40, note *) from 1 Kings, xiv. 5. The case of S: Paul is still more to. the 
point. He tells us of ‘the Gospel which was preached of him,” that he “neither 
received it of man, neither was he taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ”’— 
Gal. i. 11, 12; and we know from 1 Cor. xi. 23; xv. 3, that such revelations con- 
veyed the knowledge of matters of fact which he might have learned from the other 
Apostles, as well as of matters of doctrine. It is plain, however, that such cases 
were exceptions to the usual course of the Divine Economy—-see e. g. the last note. 

* Lecture i. p. 42, &c. : 

2 See Lecture i. p. 43, and infra, p. 175, note %. 

* This obviously took place whenever God’s will was unfolded by means of 
dreams ; whether we regard the dreams of men who were never inspired,—as Pha- 
raoh, Nebuchadnezzar, &c.,—or those of prophets, who were also to the fullest extent 
guided by Inspiration. Thus Daniel writes: “In the first year of Belshazzar king 
of Babylon, Daniel had a dream and vision of his head upon his bed: then he wrote 
the dream, and told the sum of the matters. Daniel spake and said, I saw in my 
vision by night,” &c.—vii. 1, 2. The same is to be said of the communications from 
heaven which the Patriarchs received, and which Moses has recorded in the Book of 
Genesis. We cannot doubt that the promises to Abraham, for example, were handed 
down and preserved by his descendants; and that Moses was familiar, from his child- 
hood, with those revelations which unfolded the future glories of his nation. Thus, 
too, ia the New Testament, S. Luke has given an account of the Annunciation (ch. i. 
26-38), of the communieation of the Angel to Cornelius (Acts, x.), &e. &e. 

* Thus we read : And it came to passin the fourth year of Jehoiakim, the son of 
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operation of the Holy Spirit was indispensable, in order both to 
bring the original revelation before the mind of the sacred writer, 
in its primitive perfection, and to enable him to record it with 
infallible accuracy.’ +. 

By attending to these principles, which satisfy the second 
Condition of our problem, we are able at once to perceive the 
weakness of the great mass of those arguments, which are com- 
monly brought forward in order to, prove the existence of error or 
imperfection in the Bible.* In such objections it is tacitly as- 
sumed that the mattersy to which exception is taken, are recorded 
as being actually revelations from God ; while in truth they are 


often Tue more than historical details, which have been in-' 


serted, as eagle matters of fact, in the paige narrative, under 
the pealasice of its Divine Author.’ ‘ 


Josiah king of Judah, that this word came unto Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, Take 


thee a roll of a book, and write therein all the words that I have spoken unto thee 
against Israel, and against Judah, and against all the nations, from the day I spake 
unto thee, from the days of Josiah, even unto this day.”.—Jer. xxxvi. 1, 2. But we 
also know that such revelations were given during a period of twenty-three years: 
‘<The word that came to Jeremiah concerning all ‘the people of Judah in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim * * * saying, from the thirteenth year of Josiah: * * + 
even, unto this day, that is, the three. ‘and twentieth year, the word of the Lord hath 
come unto me, and I have spoken unto you rising early and speaking.”—Jer. xxv. 1-3, 
1}. g. in the case to which the last note refers, “after that the king had burned 
the roll” on which the prophet had written all that God had commanded him—*“ the 
word of the Lord came to Jeremiah * * * saying, Take thee again another roll 
and write in it «ll the former words that were in the first roll.”—Jer. xxxvi. 27, 28, 
Indeed, if a record of Prophecy was to be preserved at all, this Divine guidance was 


. obviously indispensable. Eichhorn observes that Greek antiquity seems to have at- 


tached no importance to sueh preservation of the words of an oracular announcement. 
Hence, when one writer has not copied another, such oracles have been handed down 
in different forms, which often convey meanings altogether dissimilar. EH. ¢—When 
the Thasians, in obedience to the laws of Draco, cast into the sea the statue of the 
athlete Theagenes (by the fall of which a man had been woeidanetly killed), the 
Pythia, consulte: 1 on the subject of a famine which occurred shortly afterwards, re- 
plied: Geayévyv 0 duvnstov ddyKare rov péyav duéov—according to the version given 
by Pausanias (Lib. vi. 11); while the form in which it is reported by Eusebius 
(“Preepar. Evang.” y. 34), is altogether different: Eic maTpyy guyadas KaTUYOV 
Ajyentpav dpyoetc. See his “ Rinleitung in das A. T.” B. iv. s, xxiii. 
2 As exemplifying the neglect of the distinction here insisted upon, and its results, 
I may adduce the w ords of M. Athanase Coquerel ; “ God's share in Revelation is 
called Inspiration. Inspiration is a transmission of ideas from God to man.”—Chris- 
tianity, p. 202. “ Religious and moral truth exist in Revelation in a relative degree 
only; scientific truth, therefore, could not be found there in an absolute- degree. 
These considerations end in leading to the discovery that Revelation must contain 
errors in what regards scientific truth. This was a condition strictly necessary to the 
gift of Revelation.” —Ibid. p. 211, 
* See, for example, the quotation from Mr. olerides: supra, Lecture i. p. 41, note *, 
Or, still more to the point, take the class of objections founded, as in the ease of M 
Coquerel, upon the (alleged) mistakes committed by the writers of Scripture, when 
touching upon matters of science. As illustrating the bearing of the distinction bo- 
tween Reyeiation and Inspiration ia auswer'ag suca objections, I weuld iefer tue 
‘ 


» 
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Having made these preliminary remarks, I now proceed to 


state the arguments by which the ‘ dynamical’ theory of Inspi- 
ration may be supported. Inspiration, I must again repeat, is 
to be understood as denoting that Divine influence, under which 
all the parts of the Bible “hate been committed to writing— 
whether they contain an account of ordinary historical Tate or 
the narrative of supernatural revelations. In the reception aad 
utterance of such revelations, it is admitted by all who allow that 
any communication has taken place between earth and heaven, 
that the human agent can be regarded in no other light than as 
an instrument in the hand of God, by whose intervention His 
counsels have been made known to man. If in any case, here 
assuredly, the strict ‘mechanical’ theory of Inspiration (if true) 
must hold good ;—a theory according to which each phrase and 
expression in the Bible has been set down by the sacred penmen 
at the dictation of the Holy Ghost. But if the facts which we 
are about to consider warrant our asserting that, even in the re- 
ception of what are, in the most literal sense, revelations, human 
agency has had its full scope; and that each prophetic an- 
nouncement, as recorded in the pages of Scripture, bears the un- 
doubted stamp of the genius, and mental culture, and circum- 
stances of the prophet who has given it utterance ;—we are surely 
Justified in concluding that, when relating matters of history or 
drawing inferences from previous revelations, the same scope, at 
least, was allowed to the individual characteristics of the inspired 
writers. 

The general method according to which the Divine Scheme 
has been developed, might, indeed, of itself, justify such a con- 
clusion. We are expressly taught by the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, that the course which God has pursued in conveying Hi 
revelations to man has been always singularly marked by th 
employment of natwral means: and further, that at each step 


Rie 


in the progress of His providential dispensations, and in the ac- — 


complishment of prophetic announcements, the expenditure (if 
one may reverentially use the term) of miraculous agency has 


reader:to the remarks on “ Joshua’s Miracle,” Lecture viii. infra, where other topics 
of this nature will be considered. With great truth Jahn observes: Diese Bestim- 
mung des Begriffs der Inspiration, und der Unterschied von Offenbarung muss sorg- 
filtio beobachtet werden, indem beyde sehr hiiufig verwechselt werden, ‘Wworaus dann 
grosse Sch wierigkeiten erwachsen.”—Linleit, ler Th. s. 92. 
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ever been strikingly sparing. This principle may be briefly illus- 
trated. Take, for example, a fact pointed out by a distinguished 
writer on Prophecy. David was anointed, and therefore pre- 
dicted, as king long before he ascended the throne. ‘ By a series 
of events, following in the ordinary course of Providence, without 
any miracle interposed, this prediction was brought to pass. 
%¥ = = No other single narrative of Scripture is so prolix and 
circuitous as that which describes the accomplishment of this par- 
ticular prediction. The sequel of things described is protracted, 
often retrograde in the expectation, and apparently receding from 
the event ; and it fills many chapters’ before it is brought to a 
close. Upon which I would observe,” continues Mr, Davison, 
“that it offers, and seems to be designed to offer, an example, in 
the actual development, of the progress of Prophecy to its com- 
pletion, whatever may be the mazes and flexures through which 
it has to work its way ; and suggests to us, in other cases not 
so particularly narrated, how the Divine prescience penetrates 
through the perplexity of human affairs, and its predictions, 
without a sensible miracle, pass to their near or their remote fut- 
filment.” To this acute observation another illustration may be 
added. In considering the single predictions of Scripture apart 
from the complete structure of Prophecy, we may observe, that 
a certain method has been almost uniformly pursued, which con- 
stitutes, as it were, the Law according to which the different 
portions of God’s Revelation have been communicated :*—namely, 


? From 1 Sam. xvi. to 2 Sam. v. 

? “Discourses on Prophecy,” pp. 183, 4. 

* T am anxious to speak here with the utmost caution; as my object is merely to 
illustrate the ordinary course of Revelation, not to take any part in the controversy 
which has arisen on a subject with which the present work is concerned but indi- 
rectly. Some valuable remarks on this controversy are to be found in the opening 
chapter of Hofmann’s treatise—‘‘ Weissagung und Erfiillung.” Many writers of re- 
cent times, it is there pointed out, have laid down such ‘ Laws’ of the relation of 
Prophecy to its fulfilment, as only embrace certain cases; and consequently they ex- 
clude from the rank of Prophecy all those parts of Scripture to which their arbitrary 
‘Law’ does not apply. Others, again, fearing the excesses to which such views have 
led, have gone into the opposite extreme ; and by looking merely to the single phe- 
nomena, have given up, from the first, all idea of the existence of any relation or or- 
der in the scheme of Prophecy :—of this latter class Hengstenberg may be adduced 
as an example (see infra , p. 150, note’). Among writers of the former class may be 
reckoned Dr. Arnold. ‘ Prophecy,” he observes, ‘fixes our attention on principles, 
on good and evil, on truth and falsehood, on God and on His enemy. * 
Prophecy then is God’s voice, speaking to us respecting the issue, in all time, of that 
great struggle which is the real interest of human life, the struggle between good and 
evil. * * * The Seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's head, but the ser- 
pent. notwithstanding shall first bruise His heel. So completely is the earliest 
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that each prediction, with scarcely an exception, proceeds from 
and attaches itself to some definite fact in the historical pres- 
ent.’ In other words, when the future is to be foreshadowed, 
certain events of the time, historical or incidental, are selected 
as occasions on which may be founded the several disclos- 
ures of the Divine will.* The Almighty—who can question 


prophecy recorded in Scripture, the sum and substance, so to speak, of the whole 
language of Prophecy, how diversified soever in its particular forms.”—Sermons, 5th 
ed. vol. i. p. 377. And again: ‘Other events, lesser mercies, earthly deliverances, 
are in part the subject of Prophecy, and in part its fulfilment. But its language, the 
language of hope in God, naturally goes beyond these. * * * And therefore it 
seeks elsewhere its real fulfilments; it tarries not on those lower heights which 
would receive it on its first ascent from the valley, but ascends and mounts con- 
tinually tothe mountain of God.”—Jbid. p. 400, note. Almost to the same effect Ols- 
hauson remarks, that the Bible represents the contest between Good and Evil as 
foreshadowed by the relation between Israel and other nations. “Israel has con- 
tinually its opponents among the other nations, who contravene its efforts towards ‘ 
Good, but who serve, at the same time, in the season of its disobedience, as a scourge 
in the hand of God. First, the Egyptians with their Pharaoh; then, the Canaanites 
with their kings; again, Babylon with its despots; Rome, in fine,—the eagles who 
devour the carcass. These references, the Bible again understands in a higher sense 
of humanity, of the spiritual Israel, which struggles towards its lofty aim: it, too, has 
its Egyptians, its Babylon, as well as ‘Israel after the flesh’ (Rev. xi. 8; xiv. 8).”— 
Hin Wort ib. tief. Schrifisinn, s. 96. 

This mode of regarding Prophecy involves much that is just as well as profound; 
and the principle of the pregnant signification of Scripture which it implies will be 
adverted to in Lecture vii. The objection, however, to which Dr. Arnold’s view is 
obnoxious, refers to the exclusive manner in which he has applied this principle, and 
to the consequences which he has inferred from it. In the year 1825 he wrote as 
follows:—‘I think that, with the exception of those prophecies which relate to our 
Lord, the object of Prophecy is rather to delineate principles and states of opinion 
which shall come, than external events. I grant that Daniel seems to furnish an ex- 
ception.” —Life and Correspondence, 6th ed. p. 59. In 1840, however, the full result 
is stated: ‘‘I amvery glad, indeed, that you like my Prophecy Sermons: the points 
in particular on which I did not wish to enter, if I eould help it, but which very 
likely I shall be foreed to touch on, relate to the latter chapters of Daniel, which, if 
genuine,would be a clear exception to my canon of interpretation, as there can be no 
reasonable spiritual meaning made out of the Kings of the North and South. But 
I have long thought that the greater part of the book of Daniel is most certainly a 
very late work, of the time of the Maccabees; and the pretended prophecy, about the 
kings of Grecia and Persia, and of the North and South, is mere history, like the 
poetical prophecies in Virgil and elsewhere * * * that there may be genuine 
fragments in it, is very likely.”—Jbid. p. 505. 

! “Die aichte Prophetie wurzelt zunichst auf dem historischen Grunde der Gegen- 
wart.”—Hivernick, Hinlet. Th. 1. Abth. ii. s. 52. §. Augustine clearly recognises 
this principle, when, speaking of the prediction of Nathan, 2 Sam. vii. 12-14 (see infra, . 
p. 152, note *); he observes:—“ Facta est quidem nonnulla imago rei future etiam in 
Salomone, in eo quod Templum sedificavit, et pacem habuit secundum nomen suum 
* * * sed eddem sud persona per umbram futuri preenunciabat etiam ipse Chris- 
tum Dominum nostrum, non exhibebat. Unde quiedam de illo ita scripta sunt, quasi 
de ipso ista preedicta sint, dum Scriptura Sancta etiam rebus gestis prophetans, quo- 
dam modo in eo figuram delineat futurorum.”—De Civ. Dei, xvii. 8, t. vii. p. 471. 

2 Otto Strauss, in his “ Exposition of the Prophecy of Nahum, illustrated from the 
Monuments of Assyria” (Berlin, 1853) has pointed out the important bearing of this 
principle upon the interpretation of Prophecy: ‘‘Sacros Israelitarum prophetas eon- 
stat non temere nec nulla provocatos occasione et necessitate fuisse vaticinatos, 
* * * (Cujusvis igitur vaticinii causa et ratio e temporis sui conditione eruenda 
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it ?’\—could in all cases have unveiled His purpose, without 
observing any such method, or acting in accordance with any 
such Law: but, He has not only thought fit to disclose His 
will gradually—as the Scripture narrative clearly implies,— 


est.”—c. I. p. xix. As an example of this, we may adduce the connexion of the 
sins of Manasseh with the predictions respecting the Exile in Babylon (cf. 2 Kings, 
xxiv. 3; Jer. xv. 4). Observe, too, that the duration of that exile exactly corre- 
sponded with the space of time which elapsed between the first year of the reign of 
Manasseh, and the carrying out of the reformation by Josiah. Manasseh reigned 
fifty-five years (2 Chron. xxxiii. 1); Amon, two years (ver. 21); and in the twelfth 
year of his reign Josiah ‘‘ began to purge Judah and Jerusalem from the high places” 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 3), Now 55--2-+13=70. See O. Strauss, ibid. p. xxx. 

? This the objection of Dr. Hengstenberg, who is quoted by Hofmann (loc. cit. s. 
3) as a type of the second class of writers to whom I have referred, p. 149, note; and 
who contend tha» prediction is to be prized the more, the more isolated it appears, 
—its superhumat origin being thus rendered, it is thought, of easier proof, Hengs- 
tenberg’s words aie: ‘Wer will Gott die Regel vorschreiben, welche er bei seinen 
Offenbarungen befolgen soll? Wer will sagen, dass er das was er in der Regel nicht 
thut, nie thun diirfe ?”— Christologie des A. T., I. ii. s, 193. And he elsewhere alleges, 
as a reason for his rejection of the ‘Law’ of Prophecy now before us, that what is 
thus connected with an actual event might easily be regarded, not as a Divine reve- 
lation, but as a mere subjective fofeboding—“ blosse subjective Vorahnung.’— 
Beitrdge zur Hinleit. ins A. T., i. 8. 188, This latter remark, I should observe, is 
directed immedietely, and with justice, against the theory of Nitzsch, that Propheey 
is “the represented future of the kingdom of God, grounded on an internal perception 
of the Divine decree, which, ever proceeding from a definite point of the historical 
present, points out with more or less dictinctness of detail the completion of the Di- 
vine economy; and whilst it is conversant with the Divine io history, but not with 
the outward matter, characterizes reality only in those leading points wherein it es- 
pecially accords with truth.”—System der christl. Lehre, s. 61. (Montzomery’s transl. 
§ 35, p. 88.) On such a theory (as Hengstenberg traly observes), all that is Divine 
in Prophecy would disappear, and ‘‘ the prophecy of Redemption in general could be 
derived from man’s need of Redemption, combined with the knowledge of Divine 
love.” —Beitrdige, 1. ¢. 

But still the perversion of a principle must not induce us to overlook its truth, or 
tempt us to pass over the facts which Scripture offers to our view. No doubt the 
Lord Almighty can convey the knowledge of His will when and how He pleases ; and 
they who venture to argue, @ priori, that such or such a ‘ Law’ expresses the relation 
of all Prophecy to its fulfilment, enter upon depths which human reason cannot pre- 
tend to fathom: but we may reverentially approach this inquiry, following the course 
allowed to be just and reasonable in all sound philosophy. In other words, we may 
investigate the occasions on which, as the Bible tells us, God’s revelations have been 
given; and we may inquire,—not assuredly what has determined the course of the 
Divine conduct,—but what, in point of fact, has constituted it. In short, we may seek 
in the pages of Scripture whether the revelations of God have come to man without 
order, or connexion, or method ;—or whether they have been communicated (to bor- 
row the language of philosophy) according to some ‘ Law.’ Now the Bible, by no 
means obscurely, points out the existence of a remarkable relation between the Di- 


_ vine announcements and certain historical events; nay more (in opposition to the 


doctrine laid down by Nitzsch), we can continually point out the mutual connexion 
which subsists between the Divine element in history, and its external matter. Thus 
Israel, in all its institutions, as well as in its external history, is one grand prophecy 
ef the future. Take, e. g. the 78th Psalm, in which the entire history of the chosen 
people is specially particularized, and expounded in a spiritual manner. The New 
Testament (1 Cor. x.) informs us how 8. Paul understood this Psalm, and applied it 
to Christ: nay more, an Evangelist places its Messianic reference beyond any doubt, 
by his adoption of its opening words to describe the Saviour’s mode of instruction: 
“Without a parable spake He not unto them: that i might be fulfilled which was 
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He has also, as a general rule, availed Himself (if we may 
use the phrase) of certain occasions which were presented 
from time to time, and which formed a species of natural 
channel for the conveyance of His xevelations.’ Instances of 


spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in parables; I will utter things 
which have been kept secret from the foundation of the world.’’—S. Matt. xiii. 35. 

In opposition to the view here stated, Hengstenberg considers it a needless task 
to seek for the relation of Prophecy to the time and occasion of its delivery. His 
error will be seen at once, if we bear in mind his mode of treating the Psalms, in 
which it is especially important to trace those occasions in David's history, which were 
selected as points to which predictions respecting Christ might be, as it were, at- 
tached. Neglecting this principle, Hengstenberg regards the @idiment in our Lord’s 
history of some of the Psalms to be merely casual; and excludes from his “ Christ- 
ology” others which the New Testament unquestionably representS as Messianic. 
In that work (B. 1. i. s. 94, uw. gs. 154), he divides those Psalms which alone he allows 
to be Messianic, into two classes: (1) those which describe the Messiah in Glory; 
viz., Psalms ii., xlv., bexii., ex.; (2) those in which, a suffering Messiah is depicted ; 
viz., Psalms xvi, xxii., xl. Hofmann with reason observes: “' Why is the 45th Psalm 
to be preferred to the 8th, when both are referred in the same manner to Jesus in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and nowhere else? Jesus Himself quotes a passage 
from Ps. xli. with the words, “ that the Scripture may be fulfilled,” and refers it to 
Himself [viz. Ps. xli. 9, ‘He that eateth bread with Me hath lifted up his heel 
against Me”—S. John, xiii. 18]; is this Psalm to be regarded as less Messianic than 
the 22nd? We clearly see why Hengstenberg has omitted the 8th and 41st Psalms; 
he found it impossible to refer them throughout to Jesus.”—loc. cit. s. 4. 

? We can trace this ‘Law’ of Prophecy even in cases. which may appear to pre- 
sent an exception: I mean the announcement by name, so many years before their 
appearance, of Josiah (1 Kings, xiii. 2), and Cyrus (Isai. xliy. 28; xlv. 1),—the soli- 
tary instances of this kind of prediction to be found in the Old Testament. In each 
of these cases there is the closest connexion with the immediate occasion of the pro- 
phetic communication. In 1 Kings, xiii. 2, the name Josiah (in72x") expresses the 
fundamental thought of the prediction of which it is a part. The prediction directly 
refers to the signification of this name [Gesenius explains it to mean: “quem Jeho- 
vah sanat: a rad. TDN sanavit, et in”, which is as expressive here, as is that of 
Immanuel, when employed by Isaiah (ch. vii, 14). The announcement of “the man 
of God” that “ Jehovah founds, or supports”—which is implied by the name Josiah 
—is obviously opposed to the erection of that altar by Jeroboam, the destruction 
of which it was the prophet’s immediate design to proclaim: ‘‘O altar, altar, thus 
saith the Lord; Behold a child shall be born unto the house of David, Josiah by 
name. * * * And he gave a sign the same day, saying * * * Behold the 
altar shall be rent,” &¢.,—in other words, Jehovah, not Jeroboam, is the true founder 
of the altar. In the next place, as to Isaiah’s prediction of Cyrus:—(1.) We are to 
notice how completely ideal is the prophet’s description of this king. By him, for the 
first time among the rulers of the heathen, will homage be paid to the God of Israel. 
He is to be the counterpart to Egyptian Pharaoh: ‘‘ He shall build My city, and he 
shall let go My captives, not for price nor reward, saith the Lord of Hosts.”—Isai, 
xly. 13. He is God’s “ shepherd,” His “anointed.” Jehovah declares of him: “I 


have raised up one from the north, and he shall come: from the rising of the sun 


(w/aw-m7a7) shall he call upon My Name.”—xli. 25. (2) The passage just quoted, 
combined with the statements that ‘the righteous man” (xli. 2), and “a rayenous 
bird” (xlvi. 11) were to core “from the east,” supplies the oceasion ou which is founded 
the prophet’s allusion to the primary signification of the name Coresch (w7)5), or 
Cyrus, which corresponds to the old Persian—“ huaré ksasta,” i. e. Sol rex (the final 
w belonging to the nominative). The name, therefore, is to be regarded as a regal 
appellative; as a ‘nomen dignitatis.’ It is, moreover, certain, that Cyrus before he 
ascended the throne was called Agradates, the title Cyrus being a species of apothe- 
osis. Bournouf observes: “Le titre de soled s’est naturellement attaché au nom du 
monarque, surtout dans un pays comme la Perse, ot cet astre recevait sous son propre 
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this mode of acting will present themselves to every mind. 
Suffice it here to mention the memorable example afforded 
by the narrative contained in the seventh chapter of the sec- 
ond Book of Samuel, where God employs the occasion of cor-— 
recting the error into which Nathan’s precipitancy had led him, 
for the purpose of conveying the fundamental prediction, which 
represents Christ as the Son of David, and on which are founded 
all the Messianic Psalms.’ By this fact of the connexion of single | 


nom de ‘huaré’ les adorations des hommes.” The employment by Isaiah of the for- 
eign word Coresch, iPnot more strange than the use by Nahum (ch iii. 17) of the 
Persian “050, which our version renders “captains,” and Gesenius “ Satraps.” There 
is, besides, a strong resemblance in sound between 715, and the Hebrew o-n which 
occurs in Isaiah, xix. 18, and where it is rendered in the margin of our Bibles, ‘‘ He- 
res or the Sun.” That Isaiah himself employs Coresch merely as a ‘“‘nomen digni- 
tatis,” and that he is unconscious (see infra, Lecture v.) of its personal application, is 
further confirmed by the absence, in his use of the word, of the predicate “ King of 
Persia,” by which Cyrus is invariably designated when named elsewhere in the Old 
Testament,—in Chronicles, in Ezra, and in Daniel. See Havernick’s ‘ Hinleitung,” 
Th. u. Abth. ii. s. 163 ff. Gesenius’ remark on w7)D is “ Greeci hoc nomen Persis solem 
notasse observant (v. Ctesias ap. Plut. Artax. Opp., t. i. p. 1012. Etym. M, Kopoe¢ 
Kodpoc 7ALoc), et recte quidem.” 

1 And when thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will 
set up thy seed after thee * * * and I will establish his kingdom. He shall 
build an house for My Name, and I will establish the throne of his kingdom for 
ever. I will be his Father, and he shall be My son.”—vers. 12-14. “ Almost all the 
more ancient Christian expositors, and several of the Jewish, refer this prediction to 
Christ: * * * the majority of the earlier Christian writers liscern in if a ‘ double 
sense,’ either by referring part of it to Solomon, and part to Christ; or by regarding 
Solomon as its proper object, and representing him and his kingdom as types of the 
Kinedom of Christ.” —Sack, Apologetik, s. 274. 

Ebrard, in his comment on Heb. i. 5, points out how the inspired writer exhibits, 
in that passage, the connexion of the Messianic Psalms with this grand announce- 
ment of Nathan, by combining it with the unquestionable prediction of the Second 
Psalm: ‘‘ For,” argues the Apostle, “unto which of the angels said He at any time, 
Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee? And again, I will be to Him a 
Father, and He shall be to Me a Son.” The language of Gen. iii, 15, and Deut. xviii. 
15, denoted, it is true, the Messiah in general terms: in the words of Nathan, how- 
ever, was it for the first time revealed, that He should spring from the line of David ; 
and also that His Sonship should be such as could not properly be derived from Da- 
vid, but only from God. 8. Augustine has acutely remarked, that the fact of Solomon 
having been anointed king, during David’s lifetime (1 Kings, i. 32-53), of itself proves 
that this prediction of Nathan could not have been fulfilled literally in his person: 
“Nec ob aliud, vivente adhue patre suo David, regnare Salomon ccepit, quod nulli 
ilorum regum contigit, nisi ut hinc quoque satis eluceat, non esse ipsum, quem pro- 
phetia ista preesignat, quee ad ejus patrem loquitur, dicens ‘ Et erit cum repleti fuerint 
dies tui,’” &c.—De Civ. Dei, xvii. 8. t. vii. p. 471. Indeed, S:lomon himself implies 
as much, 1 Kings, viii. 27. ‘Not less clearly,” writes Ebrard, “‘ was David conscious 
of the fact that Nathan’s words were to find their full accomplishment, for the first 
time, ‘in the distant future (pim7725) in a Man, who is Himself the Lord Jehovah.’ 
—2 Sam. vii. 19 [‘* Thou hast spoken also of Thy servant’s house for a great while to 
come. And is this the manner of man, O Lord God?” E.V.:—the latter words mean 
ing, according to Bbrard: “ And this is the manner of the Man, The Lord Jehovah” ] ; 
or as it is explained 1 Chron. xvii. 17, ‘in a Man who is exalted to the rank of Jeho- 
yah.’ [The English version reads here: ‘Thou hast regarded me according to the 
estate of a man of high degree, O Lord God.”] On this promise, so well understood, 
David builds the hope which he expresses in the Second Psalm.”—s, 42. (Cf, Acts, il 
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predictions with the historical present, may be explained, I con- 
ceive, that characteristic of Prophecy which consists in its ‘ double 
sense ;” according towhich the particular is brought forward as a 
pledge of what lies far beyond, without representing the former 
as the true or highest end. Thus the prediction which foresha- 
dowed the restoration of Judah from captivity in Babylon,’ had a 
further end. “ It is a subject,” observes Mr. Davison, “ akin to 


the Evangelical Restoration. Every Christian understands the 
resemblance.’”* ° e 

30, 31). Of the manner in which the English Version rendersythese passages Ebrard 
remarks: “If "27% were not in apposition to ON", but a vocative, the latter 
words would be altogether without meaning.”—Jbid. For an analogous, but different, 
interpretation, see Kennicott’s “ Remarks on select passages in the Old Testament,” 

LaQiss 

We “This age of Prophecy [viz. that of David and Solomon], in particular, brings 
the doctrine of the ‘double sense,’ as it has been called, before us. For Scripture 
Prophecy is so framed in some of its predictions, as to bear a sense directed to two 
objects, of which structure the predictions concerning the kingdom of David furnish 
a conspicuous example; and I should say, an unquestionable one, if the whole prin- 
ciple ofthat kind of interpretation had not been by fome disputed and denied. 
* * * The double sense of Prophecy, however, is of all things the most remote 
from fraud or equivocation, and has its ground of reason perfectly clear. For what is 
it ? Not the convenient latitude of two unconnected senses, wide of each other, and 
giving room to a fallacious ambiguity ; but the combination of two related, analogous, 
and harmonizing, though disparate subjects, each clear and definite in itself; implying 
a two-fold truth in the prescience, and creating an aggravated difficulty, and thereby 
an accumulated proof in the completion.”—Davison, Discourses on Prophecy, p. 195. 
In his application of this important principle, Mr. Davison appears to me to exhibit 
too great caution when he observes:~“I would understand the double sense to ob- 
tain only in some of the more distinguished monuments of Prophecy.”—p. 198. Ols- 
hausen seems to have had a more just apprehension of its applicability. Equally 
cautious with Mr. Davison, he guards against the abuse of this principle of the 
‘double sense,’ by refusing to accept any interpretation of Scripture which the words 
of Scripture do not justify :— This is to be laid down, in the first instance, as the rule 
of every system of exposition, that Scripture has no other meaning in addition to 
the simple meaning of its own words; but yet under this it again has the same, only 
lying somewhat more deeply. .* * * A firm, necessary connexion must always 
be maintained between the literal sense of the words, and the more profound import 
of this verbal sense.”—Ein Wort, &c. s. 90. This pregnant sense of the language of 
Prophecy has been clearly pointed out by Bacon: “Secunda pars [Historie Ecclesias- 
ticee] que est historia ad prophetias, ex duobis relativis constat; prophetia ipsa, et 
ejus adimpletione * * * atque licet plenitudo et fastigium complementi eorum 
[vaticiniorum] plerumque alicui certze etati vel etiam certo momento destinetur; at- 
tamen habent interim gradus nonnullos et scalas complementi, per diversas mundi 
zetates.".—De Augm. Scient. lib. 1. e, xi. The importance of giving due weight to the 
comprehensive signification of the language of Scripture will be shown more fully in 
Lecture vii. Meanwhile I may refer to a remarkable illustration already given, Lee- 
ture iii. p. 109, note’. 

? Tsai. lii.; Jer. xxxi. “In like manner the prophecy of the judicial destruction 
of Jerusalem with the dissolution of the Jewish Economy, symbolizes with that which 
relates to tho final judgment, which will shut up the whole temporal Economy of God 
at the end of the world. In the New Testament they are united,”—Davison, Dis- 
courses, p. 199. 

* Ibid. p. 198. It may be well to observe here, that the whole system ot Types 
to which the Bible attaches so much importance, affords an obvious illustration of 
the ‘double sense’ of prophecy. See on this subject Lecture v. infra. 
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What we know respecting the occasional composition of the 


“several books of the New Testament, supplies a ae analogy 


4. 


to that ‘ Law’ of Propheey to which I have now drawn attention, 
The extemal occasions which have called forth the successive com- 
ponents of the New Testament, are precisely parallel to the histo- 
rical events to which particular predictions have been annexed ; 
and may, in this light, be regarded as the providential element, 


by which thé free agency of the sacred'writers was brought under 
the guidance of Inspiration, The Hpistles of §. Paul to the Co- * 
rinthians, for example, were called forth by certain eventsiin one ; 


of the churches which he had planted. This was confessedly 
their primary intent. And yet such was the occasion made &. 

of by the Holy Ghost for the purpose of conveying Divine m- 
struction to the remotest futurity.’ . 

Before entering upon an examination of the particular facts od 
by which, as I have said, the ‘dynamical’ theory of Inspiration : 
may be proved, it is necessary to consider the nature of the Pro- 
phetic Office. ; Ce ee 

The great doctrine of Monotheism formed the essence of the “ 
Patriarchal Creed ; and presented, as taught by Moses, the lead- __ cs 
ing idea of the Jewish nation. On Sinai was announced from 
heaven the complete polity of Israel, according to which the peo- 
ple were to acknowledge Jehovah as their invisible Lord and King. 

The duty of the Hebrew as a citizen thus became equivalent to 
his religious duty ;—each particular of his life being referred to 
his duty to God. In the words of the Prophet—“‘ Jehoveh was 


2 

% 
“ 
%, 


4 


1 We learn from a passage in Tertullian’s controversy with Marcion, that the 

Church hes, from the first, recognised the principle that the external occasion of each 

inspired document is altogether subordinate to its destination for the future: “ Ke- Ly 

clesize quidem veritate epistolam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Lao- : 
dicenos ; sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare gestiit, quasi et in isto diligen- 1 
tissimus exploratoy. Nihil autem de titulis interest, cwm ad omnes Apostolus scripserit, 

dum ad quosdan.”—Adv. Marcion, vy. 17, p. 607. So also in the Fragment preserved | 

by Muratori (see supra, Lecture ii. p. 57, note 7), we read: “Cum ipse beatus Aposto- a 
lus Paulus sequens priedecessoris sui Johannis ordinem, nonnisi nominatim septem 

Eeclesiis scribat. * * *- Et Johannes enim in Apocalypsi licet septem Ecclesiis 
‘scribat, TAMEN OMNIBUS DicIt.’—ap. Routh, Relig Sacre. t. i. p. 395. Of this pass- 

age Credner, having remarked thet 8. John is called the “ pradecessor” of 5. Paul 

with reference to Gal. i. 17 (oi mpd gu0d ’Am60T0A01)—gives the following paraphrase : 

“ Although» Paul has directed Epistles to seven churches defined by name, still these 

writings possess a value not merely local, but rather universal; just as the Revela- 

tion of John addressed, in the first instance, to seven churches has a universal value. 

This comparison is rendered a demonstration by the fact that in the Reveiation itself 

(ch. ii. 23), what is said to the Seven Churches is extended to all, by the words: kai 
yrooovra: rasa al éxxaAcotat.”—Zur Geschichte des Canons, s. 86. # ab 
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their Judge, Jehoyah, wa their Lawgiver, Jehovah was their , 

‘King.”+, This conception received from Josephus the appropriate | 

» appellation of the “ Theocracy.”” In it consisted the germ of | 
that future Kingdom of God, the erection of which was the great 

end of the former Covenant. In the different features of the , 
Theocracy can be traced the outline of that agency which has 
been ordained by the Divine decree for the Redemption of man- 
kind, Here were display ed the preparations for, and the types 
of, that Church, of Christ to be founded in “ the latter days,” and 
unto which all nations are yet to flow ;—“ which stretches out 
- her boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the river Pry 
_ # which “ kings shall be the nursing fathers, and queens the nurs- 
- ing mothers ;’——“ She that looketh forth’as the morning, fair as 

_ the moon, clear as the son, terrible as an army with banners 1” 

4 7 The Theocracy presents two great periods : the one starting 
from Moses, the other taking its rise from Samuel. During the 
former, its chief ministers were the Priests, who, to the end, rep- 
resented one of the most essential elements of the Law. Lo 
them was intrusted the sacred symbolism of Divine worship, to 
: which even the oral teaching of the Law yielded in importance ;* 
the sacerdotal instruction, throughout the entire course of the 
Theocracy, being a system of teaching by acts. Together with 
the institution of the Sacerdotal Order, the germ of a new min- 
istry—that of the. Prophets—was placed by Moses in the Law,° 


1 Tsai. xxxiii. 22. Cf 1 Sam. viii. 7; Micah, iv. 7. Of on this subject the re- 
marks of Baumgarten Crusius, ‘ Grundziige der bibl. Theol.,” s, 35. 

? Alluding to the various forms of earthly governments, Josephus observes: 6 0’ 
nuetEpoc vomobérne ei¢ wiv TovTwY obdoTLOdY Umeider" We WO dv TLC elmot BiacdueEvog TOV 
Adyov, Deoxpatiav drédetke Td Toditevua, QeQ THY dpxv Kad Td) KpdToc dvabere, 
kal weioageic éxeivoy dravTag ddopay we aitvov piv dndvtwv dvta Tov dyabGv.— Cont 
Apion, I. xvi. t. ii. p. 482. 7 

1 Pele woke Isai, xix. 23%"Cant, vi, 10; 

* Hiivernick justly rejects the opinion that the Priests represent merely the for- 
mal and external side of the Theocracy, while the Prophets exhibit its spiritual ten- 
dency and internal character. The symbolical ordinances and the oral teaching of 
the Law are placed side by side, in the following command of the Lord to Aaron: 
“Tt shall be a statute for ever throughout your generations: and that ye may put 
difference between holy and unholy, and between unclean and clean; and that ye 
may teach the children of Israel all the statutes which the Lord hath spoken unto 
them by the hand of Moses.”——Ley. x. 9-11. ‘‘ Hinleit.” Th: 11 Abth. ii. s. 4. 

® “Prophecy belongs rather to the promissory side of the Law, than to its com- 
mands. The Prophets are a free gift of Divine Grace, designed to bless the Theocracy 
as instruments of Jehovah, and in whom His love for His people finds expression.” 
—Hiavernick, loc, cit. s. 5. This writer further points out how fully the freedom of the 
sar Spirit’s influence was exhibited, even under the Old Covenant, by the fact,—so re- 

: markable when Oriental manners are taken into account,—that the exercise of the 


* 
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although its full development was reserved for a later period. 
That the Spirit of Prophecy was poured out in his days, appears 
not only from the account of the seventy Elders who “¢ prophesied” 
(as we read in the eleventh chapter of the book of Numbers),’ 
but also fromthe tests which the Law had already defined for 
distinguishing between true and false prophets.’ The age of the 
Judges, towards its close, presents an instance in which the gift 
of Prophecy was conferred even to the fullest extent, in the case 
of the “man of God” who came “‘ unto Eli, and said unto him, 
Thus saith the Lord ;’* and whose announcements are conceived 
in a form, and expressed in a manner, identical with those of 
subsequent prophets. As time went on, together with the total 
degeneracy of the Priesthood, this dawning light of Prophecy 
was almost quenched in Israel.* Under such circumstances, 
Somuel was called by God, not only to reform the Sacerdotal 
Order, but also to restore Prophecy to its true legal basis, by 


prophetic agency was independent of sex. This is proved by the examples of Miriam 
(Exod. xy. 20), Deborah (Judg. iv. 4)—whose genuinely prophetical song is a sub- 
lime echo of the age of Moses,—and Huldah (2 Kings, xxii. 14); to each of whom 
the oficial title (see infra, p. 158, note *), of Prophetess—7n"33, is applied. Mention 
is also made of the existencs of Prophetesses in the age of the New Testament: e. 
g. Anna (S. Luke, ii. 36), an 1 the daughters of Philip the Evangelist (Acts, xxi. 9). 

1 Moses, filled with a growing sense of his powerlessness to keep the people true to 
their allegiance to God, had said unto the Lord: ‘‘I am not able to bear all this peo- 
ple alone, because it is too heavy forme. * * * And the Lord came down in a 
cloud, and spake unto him, and took of the Spirit that was upon him, and gave it 
unto the seventy Elders: and it came to pass that when the Spirit rested upon them 
they prophesied (1x32m"),and did not cease. * * * And there ran a young man, 
and told Moses and said, Eldad and Medad do prophesy in the camp. * * * And 
Moses said unto [Joshua], Enviest thou for my sake? would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets (2°x"22), and that the Lord would put his Spirit upon them !”— 
vss. 14, 25, 27, 29; which latter words, observes Havernick, ‘ express as well an 
earnest longing for the perfection of the Theocracy, as a profound insight into the es- 
sence of the Kingdom of God,—nay more, which contain a prophetic announcement 
of Its glorious future.”—loc. cit. s. 17. 

2 “Tf there arise among you a prophet (x°22) * * * and the sign or the won- 
der come to pass whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after other gods 
* * * thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet.”—Deut. xiii, 1-3. 
“The prophet (x°227), which shall presume to speak a word in My Name, which I 
have not commanded him to speak, or that shall speak in the name of other gods, 
evon that prophet shall die.”—Deut. xviii. 20. These preparatory ordinances point- 
ing to the institution of a Prophetic Order, although the office itself was not as yet 
fully developed, are perfectly analogous to the directions which related to the future 
introduction of kingly rule: e, g. ‘And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the throne 
of his kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of this Law in a book,” &¢.—Deut. 
xvii. 18. 

§ Sam. ii. 27-36. 

4 The influence of the Spirit of God was, however, still exerted, although in a 
lower and far different manner, in the persons of the Judges, by whom, during this 
interval, the Theocracy was administered. KE. g. “The Spirit of the Lord came upon 
Gideon.”—JSudges, vi. 34 ; “upon Jephthah,”"—xi. 29; upon Samson, xv. 14, & & 
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proving that the guidance of the people must rest upon an in- 
ward religious life. His function was not, as has been erroneously 


“maintained, to create anew, but simply to re-organize ;’ and the 


sacred history informs us of his success. The child Samuel saw 
a time ‘‘ when the word of the Lord was precious,” when there 
was ‘‘no open vision :”’—the man Samuel beheld around him a 
host of prophets, who, together with him, served Jehovah, sang 
His praises, received His revelations, and proclaimed His Name.’ 
In the interval between Moses and Samuel, the official title of 
the Prophetic Order, (Nabi),* together with the office itself, had 


1“ As the whole tendency of Samuel's labors,” observes Hivernick, “can only 
be understood by looking constantly to the Law,—as he is to be accounted merely 
the Theocratic Reformer, not the founder of Theocracy —such is also his relation to 
Prophecy.”—loc. cif. s. 18. Indeed Samuel’s entire life was, as it were, a reflection 
of that of Moses ; and hence he is referred to in Scripture as a second Law-giver: 
“Then said the Lord unto me, Though Moses and Samuel stood before Me.”—Jer. 
xy. 1. And again: “ Moses and Aaron among His Priests, and Samuel among them 
that call upon His name.”—Ps. xcix. 6. Althongh no information on the subject is 
given in 1 Sam. i., we learn from 1 Chron. vi. 22-28, that Samuel was of the tribe of 
Levi, and the family of Kohath; while we can infer that he performed the functions 
of a Priest from 1 Sam. vii. 9. (See Winer, ‘Real Worterb.” Art. ‘Samuel.’) He 
was not High Priest, Eli having been the last individual who filled at once the 
highest ecclesiastical and civil offices. 

? 1 Sam. iii. 1. 

° The system of Revelation is most plainly exhibited by a review of the periods 
which start from Moses and Samuel respectively. I have already alluded (Lecture i. pp. 
23, 24.) to the distinction which exists between God’s revelations by Act, and by Word; 
i. e. between the manifestation of His power over the material universe, and the proofs 
of His omniscience by the mouth of His prophets. The former is chiefly attested in 
that series of sublime acts of Omnipotence, displayed during the space of time which 
elapsed from the Exodus to the conquest of Canaan :—for, although in the Patriarchal 
age also, there were exhibited proofs of miraculous power, they were comparatively 
few and far between. ‘This relative withdrawal of miracles in the history of the 
Patriarchs,” observes Sack, ‘is an incomparable proof of the historic truth and the 
Divine nature of the Patriarchal Revelation. What opportunities has a mythico- 
poetical narrative here let slip!”"—Apologetik, s. 174. After the possession of Canaan 
was secured, displays of miraculous power appear to have been gradually withdrawn ; 
and the course of Revelation was now marked by the series of prophetic announce- 
ments which signalized the period from Samuel to Malachi. We must, however, bear 
in mind that, as in the Divine economy in general there are no abrupt transitions, so 
here, too, each of these phases of Revelation fades away into the other. In the age 
of Moses there were displays of omniscience; in the Prophetic period there were ex- 
hibitions of mraculous power. After Malachi there was indeed, for a considerable 
time, a cessation from such supernatural revelations ; but this was merely the prelude 
to the advent of the Divine Revealer Himself, in whom both phases were united. C£ 
Képpen, “Die Bibel ein Werk der géttl. Weisheit.” B. ii. s. 100. 

* The earliest occasion on which the word Nabi is used in Scripture, is when God 
commands Abimelech to restore Sarah to Abraham, adding: ‘‘He is a Prophet 
(817 _N722">) and he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live."—Gen. xx. 7. “ Here 
Abraham is so called, for the Patriarch combined in his person the kingly, the sacer- 
dotal, and the prophetical office.”—Havernick, Hinleit. Th. 1. Abth. i. 3.54. Cf Ps. 
cv. 15. During the age of Moses mention is made, as we have seen (p. 156, notes ? 
and *), of both Prophets and Prophetesses: e. g. “If there be a Prophet (x722) among 
you, I the Lord will make Myself known unto him in a vision,” &c.—Num. xii. 6. 
It is to be observed that Moses himself is styled Nabi in Hos. xii. 13 [14]. 
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fallen into oblivion ; and hence it was said in the days of Samuel : 
“He that is now called a Prophet (Nabi) was beforetime called 
a Seer (Roeh),’”” A regular line of prophets having been formed 
by Samuel, the title, defined by the Law, was restored ; and the 
appellation “ Prophet” (Nabi) henceforward denotes the oficial 
character of chosen ministers of the Theocracy, who are distin- 
guished by this title from those other men of God, who possessed, 
indeed, the prophetic gi/t, but not the prophetic office. The sig- 
nification of the term Nabi may be inferred, not only from its 
admitted etymology,—according to which it implies “a speaker,” 
“one who announces thé sayings and revelations of God,’’—but 
also from the explanation given by Jehovah Himself: “The 
Lord said unto Moses, See, I have made thee a god (Elohim) to 


+ 1 Sam. ix..9. There are three distinct Hebrew terms, for which our English 
version gives but these two equivalents: viz. x°22 (Nabi, i. e. the official title of the 
chief agent of the Theocracy)—which is translated a Prophet; x7 (Roeh), and mim 
(Chozeh), which are rendered by the single term a Seer. The question whether any 
or what distinction exists between these three terms has been much discussed. It 
seems plain, however, notwithstanding some apparent exceptions, that they are not 
employed indiscriminately by the sacred writers. E. g.in 1 Chron, xxix. 29, Samuel 
is styled ‘‘Roeh;” Nathan. “ Nabi;” and Gad, ‘‘Chozeh ;”—the English version, here 
as elsewhere, making no distinction between Roeh and Chozeh. The conclusion at 
which I have arrived, and which in some respects differs, so far as I am aware, 
from any which kas, been hitherto suggested, is that Nabi and Roeh are equivalent 
in their meaning—as, indeed, the text 1 Sam. ix. 9, of itself intimates; each denoting 
the oficial minister of the Theocracy, and Roeh being merely the archaic form of 
expression. Chozeh, on the other hand, is the general title applied to any agent of 
God to whom revelations were occasionally made; and to whom, on certain exigen- 
cies, Divine communications were vouchsafed. According to this view every ‘‘ Nabi” 
could receive the title ‘‘Chozeh,” but not conversely. But on this question see 
Appendix J. 

I may add, that the LXX. invariably render x2) by xpodyrtne (or pevdorpodyrne, 
e. g. Jer. vi. 13); and that they make no distinction between M7 and mim (see 1 
Chron. xxix. 29, where both terms are rendered PAézwv), translating in numerous 
places by épdv, GAémwv, and mpopirne indifferently: see 2 Sam. xxiv. 11; 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 28. This general use of xpo@itn¢ to denote all classes of God’s messengers, 
is further exhibited by the writings of Philo and Josephus. See Lecture ii. p. 65, 
&e. The term xpodyrn¢, Husebius observes, is derived mapd 7) Tpogoaivery kar 
mTpodariferr ty aitoic Ta Oiov Ilveiua, pu) movov Ta Tapovta, dAAG Kal TéY 
ueAdovtwr dandy Ka dKpiBH yroow.—Demons. Evang., lib. v. p. 209, ed. Paris. On 
the other hand, S. Isidore of Seville observes: ‘‘Quos gentilitas vates appellat, hos 
nostri prophetas vocant, quasi preefantores, quia porro fantur, et de futuris vera pree- 


 dicunt.’”—tymolog., lib. Vit. ¢. viii. p. 60. 


? Both Knobel (“Der Prophetismus der Hebrier,” Th. i. s. 137) and Havernick 
explain x23 (which is found only in Niphal and Hithp.) to mean “to stream forth,” 
“to gush forth from a source,” after the analogy of 922, scaturivit, Cf. p22 dm, “a 
stream gushing out,” or “flowing brook.”’—Prov. xviii. 4. Hence, by a transition not 
unusual, it is transferred to the flow of words; see Ps, lxxviii. 2. Compare the 
menner in which S707 (which literally signifies stil/avit), is used to express the idea 
of prophesying ;—see Micah, ii. 6, and ef. Ezek. xxi. 2. The trope cannot be better 
expressed than by the words: “ My doctrine shall drop as the rain, My speech shall 
distil as the dew.’—Deut. xxxii. 2. 
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Pharaoh : and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet (Nabi ;)” 
the Lord having previously announced to Moses,—Aaron * shall 
be thy spokesman to the people : and he shall be to thee instead 
of a mouth: and thou shalt be to him instead of God.” And 
thus the official Prophet was, above all others, God’s' spokesman 
to the people ; the mouth, as it were, by which Jehovah uttered 
His commands, 

Closely connected with the organization of the Prophetic Or- 
der, was the institution of those Societies or Schools established 
by Samuel at Ramah, Bethel, Gibea, Jericho, and Gilgal ; the 
members of which were called “ prophets,” or “sons of the proph- 
ets,” indifferently.’ Over these Societies the leading prophets of 


' Exod. vii. 1; Exod. iv. 16 (‘and he shall be thy spokesman”— > xin-937}). 
Knobel observes that Onkeios has rendered x72) (‘‘ prophet”) in the former of these 
passages, as well as M5 (“‘ mouth”) in the latter, by the word waannva interpres.—Ibid. 
Th. i. s. 104. In this sense Jehovah promises Jeremiah: “If thou take forth the 
precious from the vile, thou shalt be as My mouth”—Jer. xv. 19; and also declares 
respecting “the Prophet like unto Moses”—*“ I will put My words in his mouth.”— 
Deut. xviii. 18. 

7-1 Sam. x. 5,10; xix. 20; 2 Kings, ii, 3,5; iv. 38. Cf too, 2 Kings, xxii, 14 
and 2 Chron, xxxiv. 22, where it is said of “ Huldah the Prophetess” that ‘she dwelt 
in Jerusalem, in the College,” (m3w, which the Chaldee paraphrast renders -domus 
doctrine, and Kimchi a school—see ‘Select Discourses” by John Smith, of Cambridge, 
“On Prophecy,” ch. ix.) Hivernick thinks that Samuel did not appoint any fixed 
constitution of these assemblies, merely because we do not meet the phrase “Sons 
of the Prophets” until after his death: during his lifetime they were called “the com- 
pany (52m, Mp3) of the Prophets.” That their number was considerable, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that Ahab on one occasion “gathered the prophets together about 
four hundred men”—1 Kings, xxii. 6; and that in Jezebel’s persecution “ Obadiah 
took an hundred prophets and hid them by fifty in a cave.”—1 Kings, xviii. 4. See 
Knobel, ‘Der Proph. der Hebriier,” Th. ii. s. 39 ff. Over these Schools, as I have 
said, one of the leading prophets of the age usually presided. Thus Saul’s messen- 
gers “saw the company of the prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing as ap- 
pointed over them”—1 Sam. xix. 20: so also, when Elisha came again to Gilgal 
* * * the sons of the prophets were sitting before him”—2 Kings, iv. 38. Hence 
the title “Sons or pupils of the Prophets.” That such was the origin of the phrase is 
evident from the question asked, on one occasion, respecting them: “ But who ig 
their father?”—1 Sam. x. 12. In this sense, too, Elisha addressed Elijah when taken 
from him to heaven: “ My father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof.” —2 Kings, ii.12. See J. Smith, loc. cit. They were also sometimes called 
simply prophets :—as we learn from 1 Kings, xx., where the person who, at ver. 35, 
is described as “a certain man of the sons of the prophets,” is named at ver. 38 “the 
prophet ;” see also 2 Kings, ix. 1, 4:—in both of which cases we observe that the in- 
dividual named executed a Divine commission. Indeed we can infer that Divine 
revelations were at times made to these assemblies collectively: e. g. ‘The sons 
of the prophets that were at Bethel came forth to Elisha and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the Lord will take away thy master from thy head to-day ?”—2 Kings, ii. 
3,5. That “the Master” or chief Prophet was always regularly instituted in his 
functions, we may, perhaps, conclude from the command of God to Elijah: “ Elisha, 
the son of Shaphat of Abelmeholah, shalt thou anoint to be Prophet in thy room.”— 
1 Kings, xix. 16. From these Societies the selection of the leading prophets was or- 
dinarily made. “ Hlisha himself was trained up by Elijah as his disciple [see e. g. 1 
Kings, xix. 21, ‘Then Elisha arose, and went after Elijah. and ministered unto him;’ 
and also 2 Kings, ix. 1]; and therefore in 2 Kings, iii, 11, it was thought a reason 
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the age presided ; and the course of instruction imparted in them 


appears to have embraced the following subjects : music,’—which 
so far back as the time of Moses formed an important feature of 
Divine worship; the composition of lyrical poetry,—the connex- 
ion of which with Prophecy is shown by the predictions of Ba- 
laam, and the songs interwoven in the writings of Isaiah (both 
instances exhibiting how closely Prophecy bordered upon sacred 
lyrics ;)” and above all, as we may safely conclude from the char- 


good enovgh to prove that he was a prophet, for that he had been Elijah’s Hrcivle, 
and ‘poured water upon his hands,’ as all the Jewish scholastics observe. leer 
And hence it was that Amos urgeth the extraordinariness of his commission from 
God: ‘I was no prophet, nor was I a prophet’s son’ (Amos, vii. 14)—‘He was not 
prepared for Prophecy, or trained up so as to be fitted for a prophetical function by 
his discipleship,’ as Abarbanel glosseth upon the place. And therefore Divine Inspi- 
ration found him out of the ordinary road of Prophets, among his herds of cattle.” 
—J. Smith, loc. cit. 

? Carpzovius observes:—‘“‘ Notamus eam [musicam] partim ad prophetarum exer- 
citia, et munia, partim ad dispositiones pertinere eorum qui huic se muneri destina- 
bant.”—Introd., § ix. p. 21. The most obvious proof of the latter fact here adverted 
to, is afforded by the case of Elisha when solicited to declare the Lord’s will to King 
Jehoram: ‘And Elisha said, As the Lord of Hosts liveth * * * surely were it 
not that I regard the presence of Jehoshaphat the King of Judah, I would not look to- 
ward thee, nor see thee. But now bring me a minstrel. And it came to pass, when 
the minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him. And he said, Thus 
saith the Lord” &e.—2 Kings, iii. 14-16. The relation of music to the functions of 
a prophet, may be noticed so early as the age of Moses:—“ Then sang Moses and 
the children of Israel this song unto the Lord. * * * And Miriam the proph- 
etess * * * took a timbrel in her hand,” &.—Exod. xv. 1, 20. Cf. Judges, iv. 
4; v.1. The intimate connexion of music with the prophetical office, and of both 
with the service of the Temple, we learn from 1 Chron. xxv. 1, where David “ separ- 
ated to the service of the sons of Asaph, &c. who should prophesy (9°x7227) with 
harps, with psalteries, and with cymbals.” The word mxz375, too,—which must be 
rendered “ to the chief musician,” and which stands at the head of fifty-three Psalms, 
affords a proof that the Psalms, in the superscription of which it occurs, were intended 
for public use in the Temple. Compare Hab. iii. 19, where the prophet manifestly 
imitates the superscription of the Psalms: “the words ((n12"423 M2725), with which the 
song of the Church is there closed, can be no otherwise explained than as meaning, ‘to 
the chief musician upon my (Israel’s, for it is the Church that speaks through the 
whole chapter) stringed instrument;’ assigned to the chief musician, that he might 
publicly sing it with the accompaniment of sacred music in the Temple.”—Hengsten- 
berg, Comm. on Ps, iv. (Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib., i. p. 57.) While considering the Di- 
vine institution of the musical element of the Temple worship, we must not forget 
the external qualifications which Moses possessed, in consequence of his Kgyptian 
education. C. F. Keil, in his continuation of Hivernick’s ‘“ Hinleitung,” (s. 6) calls 
attention to the words of Philo, in which he enumerates the human acquirements of 
Moses: * * * rp re puduKyy Kal dpuoviKyy Kal peTtpiKiy Oewplay, Kal uovori)p 
THY cburacay, Oud Te xpnoews dpydvov * * * AiyuTtiwy ol Adytor mapedocar- 
De Vita Mosis, i. t. ii. p. 84,—a statement which is quoted by Clemens Alex., Strom. 
i. p. 413. It is to be observed, moreover, that not the sacred music alone, but every- 
thing relating to the worship of Jehovah, was the result of Divine command: “ And 
the Lord spake unto Moses saying, See I have called by name Bezaleel * * * 
and I have filled him with the Spirit of God * * * to devise cunning works, to 
work in gold,” &c.—Exod. xxxi. 1-4. 

? By sacred lyrical poetry is meant songs of praise and thanksgiving to Jehovah, 
as distinguished from those poetical compositions which are stamped with the strictly 
prophetical character. The song of the children of Israel, after the passage of the 
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acter of the founder, Samuel,—the Divine ordinances of the Law, 
and the spirit of the Theocracy. ‘his necessity of systematic 
education, in order to qualify men to become spokesmen of God, 
is in every respect analogous to that course of instruction and 
experience, and personal companionship with their Master, which 
was required under the New Testament by the Apostles, before 


Red Sea (Ex. xv.), is an example of the former; the Messianic Psalms, of the latter. 
That the lyrical poetry of Israel, like all the other features of the Theocracy, must 
be traced to a Divine source, is proved by Keil in the work referred to in the last 
note. The attempt to trace its origin in the warlike spirit of the people, is utterty 
without support. Of such songs as must, if this theory were correct, have béen pro- 
duced in the earlier tithes, we know absolutely nothing. Neither -the ‘‘ Book of the 
wars of Jehovah” (Numb. xxi. 14), nor the war song of Deborah (Judges, v.) form 
exceptions,—for the genuine Theocratic character is stamped upon beth. In the 
history of the Hebrews there occurs no such “ Heroic Age,” to which the origin of 
the poetic art can be ascribed. The poetry of Israel was most copious in those times 
when religion had the greatest power over the popular mind; not in those periods 
when war was the leading tendency, as during the rule of the Judges. In short, 
there is no historical foundation for such an opinion: it rests upon a perfectly de- 
fective view of the true characteristics of Hebrew poetry. “If, with the Hebrews, 
Religion is related to Poetry as cause to effect, it is clear that even the historical for- 
mation of their poetry must be connected, in the most intimate manner, with the 
entire course of development of the Theocracy.. The sacred lyrics, consequently, re- 
ceived their condition wholly from the revelations of God in word and act, so that 
they are to be regarded as the corresponding echo of the faithful community.”—Keil, 
loc. cit. s. 5. The song of Moses (Exod. xv.) is a poetic piece in a highly cultivated 
form, and Ps. xe. is also ascribed to him in its superscription. That in his age the 
arrangements of public worship required a liturgical use of such songs, is placed be- 
yond any doubt by Numb. x. 35, 36 (cf. Ps. lxviii. 1;) nor was this species of in- 
spired poetry ever discontinued (see Judges, v; 1 Sam. ii. 1-10, which pieces have 
the greatest community with Ex. xv.) We have also to notice another species of 
versification of a less formal nature, and more akin to the original character of poetry. 
It is characterized by the name of the poets—a1>wn, “they that speak in proverbs” 
—Numb. xxi. 27, of which class of sayings that chapter affords a remarkable ex- 
ample (ver. 27-30:) such are also the adages or “parables” of Balaam (Numb, xxiv. 
3). (In proof of Balaam’s inspiration see Lecture v.) 

We must remember, however, that all Hebrew poetry was not inspired. Although 
it is said of Solomon that “ his songs were a thousand and five” (1 Kings, iv. 32), yet 
only two of his poetical compositions stand in the Canon (Ps. Ixxii. and cxxyii.) 
From the age of Solomon, to the opening of the Chaldean catastrophe, we possess 
(in addition to some Psalms of Asaph and the sons of Korah, from the times of Je- 
hoshaphat and the Assyrian invasion,)—the song of Jonah (ch. ii.), of Hezekiah (Isai. 
XxXviii. 10, &e.), and some hymns interwoven in the prophecies of Isaiah (cb. xii, 
and xxvi.) To these prophetical songs belongs the hymn of Habakkuk (ch. iii.) 
which in part relates to Ps. Ixxvii.; and which repeats in lyrical form the impression 
produced by the revelation which the prophet had received. Bishop Lowth observes: 
—‘ It is sufficiently evident that the Prophetic Office had a most strict connexion 
with the poetic art. They had one common name, one common origin, one com- 
mon author,—the Holy Spirit. Those, in particular, were called to the exercise 
of the Prophetic Office who were previously conversant with the sacred poetry. 
It was equally a part of their duty to compose verses for the service of the Church, 
and to declare the oracles of God: it cannot, therefore, be doubted that a great por- 
tion of the sacred hymns may properly be termed prophecies, or that many of the 
prophecies are in reality hymns. * * * Of this we have an illustrious proof in 
that prophetic ode of Moses (Deut. xxxii.) which he composed by the especial com- 
mand of God, to be learned by the Israelites."—Z'he Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews 
Lect. xviii. (Gregory’s transl., vol. ii. p. 18). 
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they could enter upon their peculiar Saati “That such pre- 
paratory discipline was necessary, is proved by the statement of 
S. Peter, that the successor to the Apostleship+ef Judas should 
be one “who had companied” with the disciples, “ beginning 
from the baptism of John :” for to those who were qualified by 
knowledge thus acquired §. Peter restricts thé choice ; declaring 
that from such persons only “ must one be ordained hs be a wit- 
ness” of Christ’s Resurrection.’ The case of 8. Paul, it is true, 
proves, that while this was the ordinary rule of God’s selection, 
certain other agents of the Divine will could be raised up, who 
were not thus qualified by personal experience,;—just as the pre- 
paratory training of a Prophet under the Old*Testament might 
be dispensed with. Amos, for example, replied to the cavils of 
Amaziah—“ I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son ; 
but I was an herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit: and 
the Lord took me as I followed the flock, and the Lord said unto 
me, Go, prophesy unto My people Israel.”’ Such cases, however, 
were exceptions : and the ordinary method by which the scheme 
of Revelation was carried on, was the employment of men whose 
education, experience, and natural capacity qualified them to be- 
come ministers of God’s will. 

This remark brings immediately before us the facts to which 
I have adverted above ; or, in other words, the process by which 
the revelations of God have been introduced into the sphere of 
human knowledge. And here, at the outset, I would observe,— 
although after what has been said the caution may appear un- 
necessary,—that we must ever keep in mind, that the internal 
suggestion which prompts his utterance neither proceeds from, 
nor is produced by, the prophet’s natural powers or personal con- 
dition :* it is a new principle which is infused into his soul, with 


? Acts, i. 21, 22. See on this point Lecture vi. 

2 Amos, vi ii, 14. C& ver. 12, where Amaziah calls him “seer” (71m); see supra, 
p. 159, note ? Havernick, (Th. m. Abth. ii. s. 303 ff.) observes that, in consequence 
of the circumstances which thus marked the call of Amos, we have more minute in- 
formation concerning his history than is usual in the case of the minor prophets. 
He was ‘“‘ among the herdmen of Tekoa * * * in the days of Uzziah King of 
Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, King of Israel, two years be- 
fore the earthquake.”—Amos, i. 1. 

8 “God reveals Himself externally i in the history of the people ; internally in the 
spirit of man by His Spirit: while neither the world nor humanity are brought into 
any false identity with the Divine Being. Thus Hebrew Prophecy, according to i 
subjective starting-point. stands in contrast to all heathen notions, according to whi 
the Divine life comes ‘orth in the multiplicity of the powers of Nature. Prophecy is 
not, like the heathen A/fantik, tisd to the concealed, mysterious, gloomy energies and 
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an energy transcending all that is human. This fact is completely 
established by the uniformity with which the prophets themselves 
point out one characteristic of every species of Divine revelation. 
They invariably represent their knowledge as proceeding from an 
immediate intuition.’ Such is the obvious sense of the constant 
expressions, “Seer,” “Vision.”? All revelations were ‘ seen,” 
or “gazed upon ;” and were, therefore, apprehended by the in- 
ward intelligence instantaneously, and in a manner analogous to 
the reception of impressions by the outward senses, Thus the 
revelations which the prophets received, could be neither th 

mere result of their own power of reflection, nor fictions suggested 


powers of Nature. Hence there is found in genuine Hebraism no divination of many 
different kinds; no uncertain, fluctuating struggle and effort to place one’s self in 
community with the Deity. * * * The essence and subjective peculiarity of 
prophetic inspiration lies in this, that it finds its origin, not in the natural conscious- 
ness of man, nor yet in any eminent natural parts and abilities, but proves itself to 
‘be the higher supernatural operation of the Spirit of God.” —Havernick, Hinleitung, loc. 
cit. s. 29 ff. The Bible notion of Revelation, says Baumgarten Crusius, proceeds from 
the idea of the guardian God of Israel, and of the union with the people of Him who is 
also Deity of the Universe. With the Greeks and Romans the notion was connected 
with that of Deity in the Universe (in a Pantheistic or Polytheistic sense); or it was re- 
lated (as in the case of Socrates), to a mystic conception of a union with God; or, in 
fine, as denoting something exalted and excellent.— Grundziige der bibl. Theol., 8. 215. 

1 “The perception of the ‘word’ which God communicated to the prophets, was 
made by means of the spiritual sense, the apprehension of which is named, in refer- 
ence to the noblest of the natural senses, a seeing. * * * As the Divine idea 
presents itself not mediately through the natural sense, but directly to the spirit of 
the prophet, the notion of seeing is in its proper place.’—Delitzsch, Der Proph. Habak. 
s. 3. (Fairbairn’s “ Ezekiel,” p. 96.) Hence the comprehensive, and significantly 
descriptive terms MIM, Jun, MN, MN, &e. Thus Isaiah “saw the vision concern- 
ing Judah.”—i. 1. Ezekiel “ beheld” the vision of “dry bones.”—xxxvii. 8. Micah 
“saw the word of the Lord concerning Samaria,”—i. 1; and, in like manner, we read 
of “the burden which Habakuk the Prophet did see.”"—i. 1. On the word non, 
translated ‘‘burden” in the passage last quoted, 8S. Jerome observes: ‘‘ Massa nun- 
quam prefertur in titulo, nisi qauum grave, et ponderis laborisque plenum est quod 
videtur.”— Comment in Abac. Prol. t. vi. p. 587. And to the same effect, in his Pro- 
logue to Nahum: “* Asswmptio, quam LXX. interpretantur Ajua [they also render by 
épaua, épaotc, pjya,| et Aquila dpya interpretatus est, apud Hebreos Massa ponitur, 
id est, grave onus: eo quod eam adversus quam videtur premat, nec sinat elevare 
cervicem.”—ZJbid. p. 535. On Isai. xiii. 1, see t. iv. p. 169. Hengstenberg ably de- 
fends this interpretation against those moderns (viz., Vitringa, Michaelis, Gesenius, 
&e.) who have revived the notion of the LX X. See his “ Christologie,” ii. s. 102; and 
s. 272, where he proves that the only passage urged in opposition to S. Jerome’s view 
(viz. Zech. xii. 1) does not really militate against it. 

* When §, John says that he “ bare record of the word of God, and of the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, and of all things that he saw,”’—Rev. i. 2,—the latter words 
clearly signify the Apostle’s prophetic visious. On the passage, ‘The book of the vision 
(77M Hd) of Nahum the Elkoshite,” &c., Nah, i. 1, Otto Strauss observes: ‘“ Adjectus 
genitivus 71m omnino propheticum esse librum ostendit; monemur, describendum hos- 
tium interituta nec conspectum oculis esse, nec post eventum enarratum, neque ra- 
tione antea et conjectura nuntiatum, sed animo extrinsecus rapto oblatum per speciem 
et visionem, et sic perceptum literis exinde exaratum.”—Nahumi de Nino Vaticin., p. 
7. The words, “the book of the vision,” point to the Divine Author; while the ad- 
dition of the prophet’s name directs attention to the human agent. 
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by their own imagination.’ Of this there can be no clearer proof, 
than the plain and unaffected manner in which they intimate, 
that their gift of prophesying was neither permanent, nor the re- 
sult of their own volition, but depending wholly on the Divine 
pleasure. For example, when the Shunamite fell at the feet of 
Elisha, and his servant ‘“‘ came near to thrust her away, the man 
of God said, Let her alone ; for her soul is vexed in her, and the 
Lord hath hid it from me, and hath not told me.” In like man- 
ner §. Paul does not scruple to declare—“‘I go bound in spirit 
unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me 
there.” In short, the men of God were as fully assured of the 
objective reality of the Divine communications, conveyed thus 
immediately to their souls, as we are of the objective reality of 
the world which surrounds us.’ 

The revelations conveyed to God’s servants may, speaking 
generally, be reduced to two classes.* ‘They were either a 


1 “The prophets feel themselves elevated to a new and higher sphere,—a world liy- 
ing beyond common reality ; in the midst of which they hear the Truth—the voice of 
God. God is Himself the author of such a state: He qualifies the soul of the prophet 
for those intuitions, causes him to ‘see visions,’ ‘opens his ear,’ &c.; and also endows 
the inward organs of his spirit, so that they are capable of attaining to those intui- 
tions (Anschauungen). By means of this Divine starting-point, as the principle oper- 
ating in the prophets, the prophetic intuitions do not fall into the category of mere 
subjectivity; but lay just claim to be entitled actual states which have an objective 
reality.”—Hiivernick, loc. cit., s. 34. 

2 2 Kings, iv. 27; Acts, xx. 22. Cf. also what we read of Jeremiah having ad- 
dressed prayers to God, at the request of his countrymen; promising them that 
“ whatsoever thing the Lord shall answer you, I will declare it unto you.”—wxlii. 4. 
Although his prayer was offered at a season of urgent emergency (ef. ch. xli. 17, 
with xlii, 15-19), severai days elapse before the prophet receives his answer. “ And 
it came to pass after ten days, that the word of the Lord came unto Jeremiah.”— 
ver. 7. 

5 For some further remarks on this question, see Lecture vy. 

4 T have not attempted any formal classification of the various means by which 
revelations have been conveyed to man. Attempts of this nature must to a great 
extent be arbitrary, and inexact; nor is such a classification at all essential to the 
present subject. I may, however, adduce that which has been given by &. Isidore 
of Seville (circ. A.D. 595)—‘ Prophetize autem genera sunt septem. Primum genus, 
Ecstasis, quod est mentis excessus: sicut vidit Petrus vas illud submissum de ccelo, 
in stupore mentis, cum variis animalibus. Secundum genus, Visio: sicut apud Esaiam 
dicentem, ‘ Vidi Dominum sedentem,’ &c. (cap. vi.). Tertium genus, Somniuwm: sicut 
Jacob subnixam in ecelum sealam dormiens vidit. Quartum genus, per Nubem : sicut ad 
Moysem et ad Job post plagam loquitur Deus. Quintum genus, Vox de celo: sicut 
ad Abraham sonuit dicens: ‘Ne injicias manum tuam super puerum ;’ et ad Saulum 
in via: ‘Saule, Saule, quid Me persequeris ?’ Sextum genus, Accepta parabola: sicut 
apud Salomonem in Proverbiis, et apud Balaam cum evocaretur a Balac. Septimus 
genus, Eepletio Sancti Spiritus : sicut pene omnes Prophetas.”—LHtymolog. lib. vit. ¢. 
viii. p. 61. §. Isidore adds: “ Alii tria genera visionum esse dixerunt.” I. ‘‘ Secun- 
dum oculos corporis,”—(as Abraham saw the three men under the oak at Mamre). 
IL “Secundum spiritum, quo imaginamur ea, que per corpus sentimus,’—(as S. 
Peter’s vision, Acts, x.) IIL ‘‘Quod neque corporeis sensibus, neque ulla parte ani 
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munications made when the action of the external senses was 
suspended, and there was no consciousness of passing events ; 
or they were communications made in the natural waking state, 
when the prophet was conscious of all that took place around 
him.’ This division, to some extent, corresponds with that in- 
timated in the words of 8. Paul—“I will come to visions and 
revelations of the Lord :”’ where the term Visions implies that 
certain ideas had been imparted by means of an image, while by 
Revelations is denoted an unfigurative communication from the 
Divine to the human spirit. Of these classes both may be, and 
often are, united, but always so that one or other predominates : 
here, however, we are chiefly concerned with the former, in which 
the action of the outward senses was suspended, and in which 
state the human soul, like a pure mirror undimmed by any cloud 
of earth, received and reflected the beams of Divine Truth which 
were presented to it.*. This class comprises but two species of 
revelations,—revelations by Dreams, and revelations by Ecstatic 
Visions ; which channels of the Divine communications seem to 
differ principally in this, that in Ecstasy the activity of the men- 


mz qua corporalium rerum imagines capiuntur: sed per intuitum mentis, quo intel- 
lecta conspicitur veritas: sicut Daniel, hoc preditus, mente vidit, quod Balthasar 
viderat corpore.” For the distinctions of the medieval Jews, see Appendix C. 

1S. Thomas Aquinas discusses this subject with his usual acuteness. Consider- 
ing the question “ De modo propheticze cognitionis,’—he observes: ‘ Prophetica Re- 
velatio fit secundum quatuor, scil. secundum influxum intelligibilis luminis; secundum 
immissionem intelligibilium specierum; secundum impressionem, vel ordinationem 
imaginabilium formarum ; et secundum expressionem formarum sensibilium. Mani- 
festum est autem quod non fit abstractio a sensibus, quando aliquid reprasentatur 
menti prophets per species sensibiles, sive ad hoc specialiter formatas divinitus, sicut 
rubus ostensus Moysi (Hx. iii.) * ™ * Similiter etiam non est necesse ut fiat 
alienatio a sensibus exterioribus per hoe quod mens Prophetee illustratur intelligibili 
lumine, aut formatur intelligibilibus speciebus. * * * Sed quando fit revelatio 
prophetica secundum formas imaginarias, necesse est fieri abstractionem a sensibus, 
ut talis apparitio phantasmatum non referatur ad ea que exterius sentiuntur.”’— 
Summ. Theol. 2da 2dee, qu. elxxiii. art. 3. t. xxiii. p. 307, 

2 2 Cor. xii. 1, éAetoouar yap cig dxtaciac Kai axoKxadinerc Kupiov. The verb 
dpracvectar (‘caught up,” ver. 2) points out the ecstatic condition, in which the 
vision was accompanied by impressions upon the sense of hearing—xovcev appyra 
bjpara (ver. 4). 

* Thus Hiivernick distinguishes between ‘Prophecy,’ and ‘ Vision’ understood in 
the strict sense of the word. In the former, Divine truth is represented to the 
Prophet's mind in a more simple, spiritual, and unveiled manner; in the latter, in a 
more concrete manner, under the veil of symbols. Modern writers, overlooking the 
fact, already adverted to (p. 164, note *),—viz. that the notion of Intuition (Anschau- 
ung) is essential to ald kinds of Prophecy, have applied it solely to Visions, which 
are but a particular species of Intuition. See his ‘ Hinleitung,” Th. 1. Abth. ii. s. 39. 

* [ldg mpoedryrevov al xabapad cad diavyeic Wuxae; oloved xdtomtpa ywvomeve Tie 
Geiac évepyeiac, Thy eudacw paviyv Kai dovyxvTov, Kad obdiv émiodovpévnv ex Tov 
nadav tie oapKoce bredeixvuvto, mdot wev yap mdpeote Td “Aytov Ilvedtua,—sS, Basil. 
Comm. in Esai. Prowm. § 3, t. i. p. 379, 
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tal faculties was called into exercise. We meet with Dreams in 
the case of Jacob, Solomon, Daniel, and others in the Old Testa- 
ment; in the case of Joseph in the New.’ In all such instances 
we see how one of the most ordinary of natural facts was made 
use of, as the means of conveying a revelation ; and how the 
action of the senses was suspended by purely natural causes. In 
the state of Ecstasy,—itself also to be met with, although more 
raiely, in the department of natural facts,—the suspension of 
certain faculties was produced, either by the sublime and over-' 
powering character of the conceptions infused into the mind, or 
by the direct operation of the Divine energy, or by both causes 
conjoined.* A striking example of the ecstatic condition is sup- 
plied by the trance of 8. Peter, recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles ; which at the same time affords a complete proof of 
how the natural condition and circumstances of the person who 


? Gen. xxviii.; 1 Kings, iii. 5; Dan. vii. 1; S. Matt. i. 20; ii. 19:—see supra, 
Lecture iii. p.114. 8. Thomas Aquinas excellently observes, with reference to Divine 
communications of this class: —‘ Si cui fiatsdivinitus repreesentatio aliquarum rerum 
per similitudines imaginarias (ut Pharaoni, et Nabuchodonosor), aut etiam per simili- 
tudines corporales (ut Balthassar), non est talis censendus Propheta, nisi illuminetur 
ejus mens ad judicandum.”—loc. cit. art. 2. Cf. what has been already said, p. 145, 
and Lecture i. p. 42, as to the necessity of Inspiration even in cases where a revela- 
tion had been received. For further instances in which men, who were not Divine 
agents, in the sense in which Prophets are to be considered as such, have received 
intimations from God in dreams, cf. Gen. xx. 6 (Abimelech); xxxi. 24 (Laban); xl. 5 
(Pharaoh’s Butler and Baker); Judges, vii. 13 (the Jewish soldier). 

* Scripture affords some information as to the personal state of the prophet while 
in the ecstatic condition, and which may be exemplified by the case of Daniel. (1.) He 
is overpowered by the Divine influence: ‘Now as he was speaking With me, I was 
in a deep sleep (72772) on my face toward the ground”’—Dan. viii. 18. (2.) He is 
next raised to the state of spiritual intuition: ‘“‘He touched me, and set me up- 
right.”—zbid. (3.) The revelation is now communicated: ‘And he said, Behold I 
will make thee know what shall be in the last end,” &c.—ver. 19, &e. (4.) To this 
condition of spiritual excitement succeeds a state of bodily exhaustion: “And I 
Daniel fainted, and was sick certain days.”—ver. 27. See also Dan. x. 7-21: ‘I re- 
tained no strength, yet heard I the voice of his words * * * then was I in a deep 
sleep (n773) on my face * * * and behold an hand touched me, which set me 
upon my knees,” ete. The account of the Transfiguration presents a remarkable 
analogy: “‘ While he [S. Peter] yet spake, behold a bright cloud overshadowed them: 
and behold a voice out of the cloud * * * and when the disciples heard it they 
fell on their face * * * and Jesus came and touched them,” ete.—S. Matt. xvii. 
5-7: ef. Rey. i. 17. In all such instances the touch of the hand acted restoratively in 
the case of those who had been overpowered by the sight of the Divine glory (cf. Hzek. 
iii. 23, &c.: see-also Lecture iii. p. 129, &c). The suppression of the external senses 
is referred to more expressly in Gen. xv. 12: ‘““And when the sun was going down, 
a deep sleep fell upon Abrabam.” On the term here employed (and also, as we have 
seen, in Dan. viii. 18; x. 9), Feurstius in his Concordance (p. 1043) observes: 
“mra77n—Somnus gravior et profundior, sive naturalis sive supernaturalis, 6 quo non 
facile homo expergefieri potest, a vy. O17=077, vi dormiendi, non obturandi s. obstru- 
endi, uti nonnulli finxere. LXX. @duBoc, éxoracic, katuvvsic, PoBoc. A. KaTadopd. 
S. kapoc. Th. éoracie. Gen. ii. 21. Job, iv. 13; xxxiii. 15, Prov. xix. 15. Isai. 
xxix. 10, Gen. xv. 12. 1 Sam. xxvi. 12.” 
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received this species of revelation, were employed by the Al- 
mighty to furnish the form under which His communications 
were conveyed. §. Peter, we are told, ‘‘ went up upon the house- 
top to pray, about the sixth hour: and he became very hungry, 
and would have eaten; but while they made ready, he fell into 
a trance.”’ We all know the nature of the vision then presented 
to his mind’s view ; and how the momentous revelation which the 
Apostle received, was embodied in a symbolical representation, 
of which his natural condition at the time supplied the form. 

And here the course of our inquiry brings before us the pe- 
culiar character of the ecstatic condition. Our ignorance of the 
manner according to which God acted directly upon the mind of 
the prophet will, no doubt, always continue: but this no more 
affects the reality of such operations, than our ignorance of the 
modus operandi in the world of nature affects the reality of the 
operations of God in it.. Assuming, therefore, that certain im- 
mediate suggestions have been conveyed to the soul of the 
prophet, we have to consider in what manner they were received 
and appropriated by him, in his state of trance or ecstasy. 

In this condition the entire vital energy is concentrated on 
the world within, the activity of the outward senses passing into 
repose :’—for example, S. Paul “ cannot tell” whether what took 
place in his ecstasy, happened while he was “in the body,” or 


' Acts, x. 9-16. Cf Olshausen, in loc. The following words—‘‘ Now while Peter 
doubted in himself what this vision which he had seen should mean” (v. 17)—exem- 
plify in the clearest manner how the prophets were, throughout their ecstasy, con- 
scious of their state; and accurately remembered both the fact of their condition, and 
what had taken place in it, Havernick (“ Kinl.,” 1. ii, s. 36), alluding to this feature 
of the case, draws attention to a remark of Tholuck (*‘ Vermischte Schritten,” i. s. 87), 
to the effect that this continued consciousness completely severs the connexion, 
alleged to exist, between the prophetic ecstasy and (the so-called) facts of somnam- 
bulism. Nothing exhibits more fully the prejudices and prepossessions with which 
some modern writers approach the whole subject, than the remark of Knobel, that 
prophetic visions cannot have taken place as they are represented, “‘ because (!) most 
of them are described so circumstantially and diffusely, and withal so clearly, accu- 
rately, and perfectly, that they cannot possibly have been so seen.”—loc. cit. Th. 
i.s. 170. But see infra, Lecture v. 

* On this subject I avail myself partially of the remarks of Knobel (“Der Proph. 
der Hebraer,” Th. i. s, 155 ff.), from whose general principles, however, I totally diss 
sent. He quotes the following apposite passages from S. Augustine: “Quando 
penitus avertitur atque abripitur animi intentio a sensibus corporis.tune magis Hestasis 
dici solet. Tune omnino quecunque sint preesentia corpora, etiam patentibus oculis 
non videntur, nec ull voces prorsus audiuntur: totus animi contuitus aut in cor- 
porum imaginibus est per spiritalem, aut in rebus incorporeis nulla corporis imagine 
figuratis per intellectualem visionem.”—De Genesi, Jib. xii. 25, t. iii. p. 305. And 
again: “Kestasis mentis excessus est.”—Znarr. in Ps. xxxiv.-lxyii. t. iv. p. 242, 
683. 
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“out of the body.”* The infusion of the spiritual influence sus- 
pends, at the same time, the usual succession of ideas and ordi- 
nary current of thought ; the power of imagination alone remain- 
ing active, and the sense of spiritual vision being excited to the 
highest degree of intensity. As the bodily senses exert their 
agency impelled by the vital principle which pervades man’s ani- 
mal organization, so the sense of spiritual intuition is called into 
action by means of the new life poured into the soul. Hence 
Visions are the result of Ecstasy. Now, as it is only by the crea- 
tion of new ideas and conceptions in the mind, that the mysteries 
of God, and revelations of things unseen can, in most instances, 


be conveyed to the soul still fettered by its bodily organization, | 


such ideas and conceptions must receive a certain clothing,—as- 
sume certain forms,—be embodied, as it were, in certain shapes, 
—hbefore they can be apprehended by an understanding, limited 
to the experience of this life of ours. If this be not. effected, 
such revelation, at the utmost, must be confined to the individual 
who received it : for, were he even enabled, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, to comprehend disclosures thus transcending 
the powers of human thought, and the range of human experience, 
—human language would obviously be incapable of conveying any 
representation of those ideas to others.’ Of this nature, would 
seem to have, been the revelations vouchsafed to 8. Paul, when 
““he was caught up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words 
which it is not lawful” (or rather “ possible”) ‘‘ for a man to ut- 
ter.”* But, if it were designed that the revelation should be 
communicated to others, the ideas, by which it was conveyed to 
the prophet’s mind, must be there invested with certain forms 
supplied by such intellectual powers as now possess activity. In 
dreams and ecstasy, imagination alone is active ;* and the forms 

1 2 Cor. xii. 2. Mire év o@pare ovk oida, eite éxtd¢ Tod GduarToc ovK oida. : 

? “Per donum prophetiz confertur aliud humane menti supra id quod pertinet ad 
naturalem facidtatem, quantum ad utrumque, scilicet et quantum ad judicium per in- 
fluxum luminis intellectualis, et quantum ad acceptionem, seu repraesentationem rerum, 
qu fit per aliquas species. Ht quantum ad hoc secundum potest assimilari doctrina 
humana revelationi propheticse, non autem quantum ad primum. Homo enim suo 
discipulo repreesentat aliquas res per signa locutionum; non autem potest interius 
iluminare, sicut facit Deus.”—S. Th. Aquinas, Summ. Theol. 2da 2de, qu. clxxiii. art. 
2, t. xxiii. p. 305. 

82 Cor. xii. 4. & obk &F0v dvOpdrw Aadijoat. 

4 The modern Jewish writers (e. g. Maimonides, R. Joseph Albo, ete.), seem to 


have had a just apprehension of the manner in which human agency was thus em- 
ployed. The learned J. Smith of Cambridge thus sums up their views: “They sup- 
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or symbols created by this faculty, acting according to its natural 
laws, are presented to the spiritual vision of the prophet, to be 
gazed at as an object of thought ; although, previously, the 
origina] of such symbols had been but the subject of thought— 
or, in other words, mere ideas or conceptions. 

The nature of the case, of necessity, imposes the several steps 
of the process which has ee been described ; and in it we can 
trace the source of that human coloring, by means of which the 
_ prophets have been enabled to render intelligible to their fellow- 
men the mysteries of the Kingdom of God,—so far, at least, as 
God has been pleased to reveal them. 

To this origin, therefore, we are to ascribe symbolic actions 
and symbolic visions." The peculiarity of the former consists in 
this, that the prophet’s own personality is so mingled with the 
objects which are presented to his spiritual gaze, that he takes an 
active part in the drama, representing one or other of the parties 
engaged in all such intuitions,—Jehovah, or the people. The 
symbolic action, however, was no more intended to facilitate the 
understanding of the revelation, than were the Parables of the 
New Testament to elucidate the sense of the doctrines which 
they convey.” Symbolic visions differ from symbolic actions 


posed the imaginative power to be set forth as a stage, upon which certain visa and 
simulacra were represented to their understandings, just indeed as they are to us in 
our common dreams; only that the understandings of the prophets were always kept 
awake and strongly acted upon by’God in the midst of these apparitions, to see the 
intelligible mysteries in them; and so in these types and shadows, which were sym- 
bols of some spiritual things, to behold the antitypes themselves; which is the mean- 
ing of that old maxim of the Jews which we formerly cited’ out of Maimonides, 
‘Magna est virtus seu fortitudo prophetarum, qui assimilant formam cum formante 
eam,” [i. e. ‘Great is the power of the prophets, who, while they looked down upon 
these sensible and conspicable things, were able to furnish out the notion of intelli- 
gent and inconspicable beings thereby, to the rude senses of illiterate people.” ] 
Smith proceeds to observe: “Now these ecstatical impressions, whereby the im- 
agination and mind of the prophet was thus ravished from itself, and was made sub- 
ject wholly to some agent intellect, informing it and shining upon it, I suppose §. 
Paul had respect to. ‘Now we see di éoonrpov év aiviyuart, by a glass, in riddles or 
parables’ (1 Cor, xiii. 12); for so he seems to compare the highest illuminations which 
we have here with that constant irradiation of the Divinity upon the souls of men in 
the life to come: and this glassing of Divine things by hieroglyphics and emblems in 
the faney, which he speaks of, was the proper way of prophetical inspiration.”— Of 
Prophecy, ch. ii. m 

1 See Hiivernick, “ Einleit.” m. ii. s. 41 ff. 

2 “Ueberhaupt aber darf die symbolische Handlung nicht so zu einem verstandig 
berechneten Mittel herab gedriickt werden, da sie vielmehr die héchste innerlichste 
Erregung im Gemiithsleben des Propheten voraussetzt. Sie ist also vielmehr der 
nichstliegende unmitteibare Ausdruck des innerlich Erlebten, ihre Anwendung daher 
jedesmal von der Individualitat des Propheten und seinem Verhialtnisse zur Zeit 
abhingig.’—Havernick, ibid, s. 42. 
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merely in- this, that the prophet is no longer an actor in the 
scenes which he describes: he now regards them simply as a 
spectator." And here the general question of the symbolism of 
Scripture suggests itself. 

When the ideas, Divinely infused into the prophet’s mind, 
related to things which surpass the bounds of human experience, 
it is plain, as I have observed, that ordinary language musi fail 
to convey to others what was thus revealed. It was necessary, 
therefore, that such representations or symbols should be moulded, 
as it were, for the occasion, which would best conform to those 
ideas. In this case we may regard the imagination as productive. 
Of this nature, for example, was the symbolism employed by 
Ezekiel, “‘as he was among the captives by the river of Chebar, 
and the heavens were opened, and he saw visions of God.’” But 
there were occasions, on which the ideas supplied to the prophet’s 
mind were in some measure related to the world of sense ; and 
here the symbol corresponds to the form which such ideas had 
actually represented. In this case the imagination may be re- 
garded as reproductive :’—for example, when “ the rod of an al- 
mond tree” is the object of Jeremiah’s vision.* In such an 
instance there is not, necessarily, any essential connexion between 
the image, and the idea represented ; there is merely what we 


? It is not material to the present inquiry to examine whether the symbolic act was, 
in any case, performed externally, or was (as some maintain) at all times merely ex- 
hibited on the scene of the prophet’s imagination—as we know to have been the 
case in many instances: e. g. ‘Thus saith the Lord God of Israel unto me: Take the 
wine-cup of this fury at My hand, and cause all the nations, to whom I send thee, to 
drink it. * * * Then took I the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made all the na- 
tions to drink.”—Jer, xxv. 15, &. An analogy to such inward acts is afforded by 
what took place in prophetic vision, Thus God, we are told, “brought forth Abra- 
ham, abroad, and said, Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able 
to number them.”—Gen. xv. 5; while we know from ver. 12, that the stars were 
then invisible to the eye of sense, for the sun had not as yet gone down. See J. 
Smith’s discussion of this question (loc. cit. ch. vi.) Hengstenberg (‘‘Christol,” 1. i. 
cap. v. s. 331, and m1. s, 14 ff.) maintains that, with a few exceptions, the symbolical 
act was never performed externally. The obscurity, however (as Havernick remarks), 
in which the sacred writers have left this subject, proves of how little real moment 
the qnestion is: and it is only material to observe, that the prophets have, in either 
case, equally placed on record a perfect description of their inward intuitions. 

* “ And I looked and behold a whirlwind came out of the north, a great cloud, 
and a fire unfolding itself, and a brightness was about it, and out of the midst thereof 
as the color of amber out of the midst of the fire. Also out of the midst thereof 
came the likeness of four living creatures,” &c., &c.—Ezek. i. 4, &c. 

3 See Knobel, “‘ Der Proph. der Hebrier,” i. s. 158. 

4 “The word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest thou? And 
I said, I see a rod of an almond-tree. Then said the Lord unto me, Thou hast well 
seen ; for I will hasten my word to perform it.”—Jer. i. 11, 12. 
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should term a poetical allusion. Thus, in the passage before us, 
the prophet sees ‘ the rod of an almond tree”’—a tree which has 
received its Hebrew name from its being the first of plants to 
awake from the sleep of. winter. The conclusion to be drawn is, 
that Jehovah will soon awaken, and hasten to perform His word.’ 

The process by which the imagination was thus called into 
activity, and the laws according to which it acted, seem here also 
to have followed the course of nature ; and to have been as 
strictly in conformity with ordinary laws, as in the case of pro- 
phetic dreams. This assertion is fully borne out by the striking 
analogy which a remarkable class of intellectual phenomena af- 
fords. To the mental vision of the painter or the poet, certain 
ideas and conceptions offer themselves spontaneously. In this 
consists his creative genius. The ideas and conceptions thus 
brought before his mind, the artist then invests with certain forms 
of beauty, or sublimity, suggested by his imagination,—of which 
it is the peculiar function to enlist in its service “those myste- 
rious relations, by which visible external things are assimilated 
with inward thoughts and emotions, and become the images and 


1 spr— Amygdalus, ita dicta, quia omnium arborum prima e somno hiberno 
evigilat et expergiscitur, Jer. i. 11 (ubi alluditur ad vim festinationis et studii, quee in 
hac rad. inest).”—Gesenii Lex. in voc. Somewhat more suggestive of the import of 
the vision was the symbol of the “linen girdle” which Jeremiah “ put on his loins,” 
which he afterwards hid “in a hole of the rock by Euphrates,” and which when taken 
thence “after many days,” “was marred and profitable for nothing:”—for God de- 
clared, ‘‘ After this manner will I mar the pride of Judah * * * for as this girdle 
cleaveth to the loins of a man, so have I caused to cleave unto me the whole house 
of Israel,” &c.—Jer. xiii. 1-11. In this case we perceive how an additional revela- 
tion was required in order to explain to the prophet the meaning of the symbol which 
he employed. Cf also the symbol of the potter’s vessel, ch. xviii. 1-6. 

2 The following ingenious summary of the different elements of which the Divine 
communications consisted includes the principle which I am anxious to establish; 
“Repreesentantur autem divinitus menti Prophetee, quandoque quidem mediante sensu 
exterius, quedam Forme Sensibiles ; sicut Daniel vidit scripturam parietis, ut legitur 
Dan. v.: quandoque autem per Formas Imaginarias, sive omnino divinitus impressas, 
non per sensum acceptas (puta si alicut caeco nato imprimerentur in imaginatione 
colorum similitudines), vel etiam divinitus ordinatas ex iis que a sensibus sunt ac- 
cept; sicut Hieremias ‘vidit ollam succensam a facie Aquilonis,’ ut habetur Hier. i.: 
sive etiam imprimendo Species Mntelligibiles ipsi menti; sicut patet de his qui acci- 
piunt scientiam, vel sapientiam infusam, sicut Salomon, et Apostoli. Zwmen autem 
intelligibile quandoque quidem imprimitur menti humanee divinitus ad dijudicandum 
ea que ab aliis visa sunt; sicut dictum est de Joseph [qui exposuit somnium 
Pharaonis], et sicut patet de Apostolis, quibus ‘Dominus aperuit sensum, ut intelli- 
gerent Scripturas,’ et dicitur Luce xxiv. 45; et ad hoc pertinet interpretatio ser- 
monum: sive etiam ad dijudicanduin secundum divinam veritatem ea que cursu 
naturali homo apprehendit; sive etiam ad dijudicandum veraciter et efficaciter ea 
que agenda sunt, * * * Sic igitur patet quod prophetica revelatio quandoque 
quidem fit per solam lJuminis influentiam, quandoque autem per Species de novo im- 
pressas, vel aliter ordinatas."—S. Th. Aquinas, Summ. Theol. 2da 2dex, qu. clxxiii. art, 
2. t. Xxill, p. 306. 
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exponents of all passions and affections.”* It is true that in the 
case which we are considering the conceptions no longer arise 
spontaneously, but spring from a Divine revelation ;—the Divine 
Spirit, moreover, guiding the imagination while clothing them 
with the appropriate symbols :’ nevertheless, the means em- 
ployed for this purpose were strictly natural ;—a fact which will 
appear more clearly when we consider the phenomena which re- 
sult. 


In the first place, we have to notice the peculiar style in 


which all Visions are described. Compare, for example, the 
character of those historical pieces which occur in the writings 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, with the language of the prophetical 
portions in which their Visions are related. We have already 
seen that, in the case of Visions, the imaginative faculty of the 
prophets was called into play ; and we consequently find here 
too, as in the purely natural exercise of this faculty to which I 
have referred, that poetic diction and poetic imagery color all 
their writings. Thus it is that the treasures of the unseen are 
poured forth in all the riches of the visible. The jewels of earth, 
the stars of heaven, sea, fountains and rivers, mountains and 
hills,—every object of creation, visible and invisible,—all are 
blended in the sublime poetry of the prophets.” In it is inter- 
woven all that can stir the imagination of'man ; armies and their 
array, the battle and the siege :—all that is terrible or imposing 
in nature ; the dragon and the beast, the lion and the eagle :— 
the brightest and the fairest of the objects we behold ; the rain- 
bow and the morniug star. In the prophetic language, in fine 
(to borrow a beautiful thought applied to the Revelation of 8. 
John), ‘“ we recognise the rapidity of the eagle’s wing over earth, 
heaven, and sea, with plumage catching the varied light without 
end.” 

In the next place, the language and style of the prophets 
vary, not only according to the genius, and character, and edu- 


’ See Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. iii. p. 105. 

® The favorite idea of Philo (see supra, Lecture ii. p. 65), that prophets are ‘In- 
terpreters’ of the inward suggestions which they receive from God, not inaptly ex- 
presses this mode of recording their Visions ;—whereby the prophets translate, as it 
were, the Divine communication into symbolical language. 

3 “The Apocalypse,” by the Rev. Isaac Williams, Preface, p. vii. In the passage 
above, which precedes this quotation, I have availed myself, with some slight ver- 
bal alterations, of the eloquent language with which Mr. Williams goes on to de- 
scribe the characteristics of the Revelation of 8. John. 
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cation of each, but also according to the manner in which pon s 
received the Divine revelation. is Hosea imagination seems in- 
exhaustible, and picture follows picture seithout pause or stay. 
Habakkuk rejects ordinary rules, and is hurried away into varied 
anid lofty imagery ; observing, at the same time, purity of taste 
and unity of design. When the prophet has bien of sacerdotal 
race, the various features of the Theocracy,—the Temple and 
the Altar, the Ark and the Cherubim—float before his view, as 
in the writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel.’ The shepherd Amos 
still wanders in his pastures; his imagination lingers with his 
flocks, and dwells on the culture of his Beldies his similitudes are 
fakin! from the mildew which blights the rity yard, or the lion 
which invades the fold.” When “the revelation, on the other 
hand, has been given directly, and without the intervention of 
Visions, all this is changed ; and we observe a serene and unim- 
passioned course of thought, as in the books of Haggai and Mal- 
achi.* 

1 Jeremiah was “son of Hilkiah of the Priests that were in Anathoth.”—Jer. i. 
1. Ezekiel is expressly called “the Priest, the son of Buzi.’—Hzek. i. 3. Cf Jer. 


Rilo en Lor oe ee Ls 282 1i. 1h, and Ezekiel passim. 


2 Cf Amos, iii. 4; iv. 9. See supra, p-. 162, note? The permanence of the 
stamp of individual character is particularly remarkable in the case of this prophet. 
While the writings of Amos present a striking contrast to his humble origin, distinct 
traces of a harsh and rustic dialect are continually to be met with. H. g. a peculiar 
orthography; such as aNn7 fer ayn, ch. vi. 8: a softening of guttural sounds ; 

mo for nv, vi. 10: the contraction “NX>, viii. 8, for AND, ix. 5, &e., &e. (see Hiiver- 
nick, Hinleit. I. i. s. 218). His imagery, as I have observed, denotes his dccupation 
as shepherd. ‘‘ Notwithstanding all this, he closely approaches his contemporaries 
Isaiah, Hosea, Joel, and is not inferior to them in power, beauty, and richness of 
style. Hichhorn even remarks: ‘ His language is in many places very learned, and 
fall of allusions to history, geography and antiquities (cf ca. v. 26, vi. 2, 14; viii. 
8; ix.-7).’”.— Hiivernick, Hinleit, Th. m1. Abth. ii. s. 306. . Indeed, it may be said of 
Amos, as of S. Paul, to whom, as I have already observed, he bears a remarkable 
analogy (see supra, p. 162), that “ though he was rude in speech, yet not in knowl- 
edge.” 

I may observe that the idea, embodied by 8. Gregory the Great in the words pre- 
fixed to this Lecture, may be clearly traced to the following passage from S. Gregory 
of Nazianzum: todro 7d Ilveipa, copmtatov yap Kal gtAavipwroratov, dv Towuéva 
AaBn, puArtrnv moet * * * bdy aimdAoy ovKapiva Kvitovta, mpodyrny -epydcerat. 
tov AaBid ka tov ’Audc éevfuunfyte * * * bay ddtéag etn, caynvedvet XploTdo, 
Kéopov bAov Ty TOD \Oyou TAOKH ovAAaUBavovtag * * * édv diwKTac Gepuovde, Tov 
Ghaov petatiOnor, Kal rovet avaAove avti LavaAwy, kad Tooovrov sic eboéPerav, doov 
el¢ kaxiav KatéAaBev.— Orat, xli. c. 14, t. i. p. 742. 

$ These same tacts have been noticed by Spinoza, who, as usual, has distorted and 
misapplied them: “Sic etiam ipsa revelatio variabat, ut jam diximus, in unoquoque 
Propheta pro dispositione temperamenti corporis, imaginationis, et pro ratione opinios 
num, quas antea amplexus fuerat. Pro ratione enim temperamenti variabat hoe mo- 
do, nempe; si Propheta erat hilaris, ei revelabantur victorize, pax, et que porro 
homines ad ltitiam movent: tales enim similia seepius imaginari solent. Si contra 
tristis erat, bella, supplicia, et omnia mala ei revelabantur. * * * Pro disposi- 
tione imaginationis autem sic etiam variabat, nempe; si Propheta erat elegans, stylo 
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It remains for us to notice another class of facts which supply, 
perhaps, the most forcible illustration of the aspect of Prophecy 
now under consideration : I mean the source of the symbols made 
use of by the prophets, and the influence which not only the 
spirit of the Theocracy, but also the scenes among which their 
lot was cast, exercised upon the imagery which they employ.’ 
Thus the imagery of the prophets who shared the exile of their 
countrymen continually reminds us of the land of their cap- 
tivity ; and the gorgeous and attractive symbolism of Chaldea 
is reflected from every page of the books of Daniel and Ezekiel.’ 
The influence of Chaldean art in giving a colour to the predic- 
tions of Daniel will be at once apparent, when his own visions 
are compared with the form assumed by the dreams of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which the prophet has recorded in his second and fourth 
chapters ;* while the language of both Daniel and Hzekiel is 
abundantly illustrated by the results of those recent investiga- 
tions which have brought to light the long-buried memorials of 
Oriental symbolism. Mr. Layard, in his work on Nineveh, thus 
speaks of the imagery of Ezekiel :—‘“‘ The resemblance between 
the symbolical figures I have described, and those seen by Ezekiel 
in his vision, can scarcely fail to strike the reader. As the 


etiam eleganti Dei mentem percipiebat. * * * §i Propheta erat rusticus, boves, 
et vaceer, &e. * * * representabantur.”—Tractat. Theol. Polit. cap. ii. 

1 Hengstenberg has justly observed that the imagery of the prophets must, from 
the nature of the case, have been borrowed from objects and relations with which 
they were familiar. Prophecies conveyed in unknown imagery could not have an- 
swered any purpose, and would have been unintelligible. Thus, in the Messianic pre- 
dictions, it seems to be founded in the very essence of Prophecy, that the Messiah’s 
Kingdom should be described in language taken from the earlier Theocracy. And 80, 
speaking of the three Offices of Christ as foreshadowed by the Priests, Kings, and 
Prophets of Israel, Eusebius (Hist. Hecl. i. 3, p. 12) says: @¢ tovrove dmavracg Tiy 
éxi Tov GAnAi Xpiordv, Tov EvGcov Kal odpdvioy Adyov, dvapopav éEyev.— Christol. I. i. 
cap. v. 8. 313. 

This same fact has been long since noticed by S. Th. Aquinas :—‘‘ Species pree- 
existentes in imaginatione Prophetee sunt quasi elementa illius visionis imaginaria, 
que divinitus ostenduntur, cum ex iis quodammodo componatur: et exinde contingit 
quod Propheta utitur similitudinibus rerum in quibus conversatur.”—De Veritate, qu. 
xii. art. 7. t. xvi. p. 419. 

2 Having alluded to the nature of Ezekiel’s prophecy, Hivernick observes : 
“Dazua trat nun ein dusserer Umstand, die Beriihrung mit heidnischer Weise und 
Sitte, insbesondere mit der reichen, tippigen und anziehenden Symbolik Chaldaas. 
* + + Wie sollten wir es bei Daniel auch anders erwarten, dessen Stellung am chal- 
diischen Hofe ihm, dem in die Weisheit der Magier eingeweiheten, seiner Ausdrucks- 
weise ein Colorit durchaus verleihen musste, welcues yon dem der iibrigen prophet- 
ischen Gesichte bedeutend verschieden ist.’—Comm. iib. das B. Daniei, Hinleit, s. 
xxxiii. And Hivernick quotes a remark of Eichhorn to the effect that the book of 
Daniel opens to us an entirely new world, the reflection not of Palestine, but of scenes 
altogether different from those’in which the life of the other prophets was cast. 

* See Hiaverniick, ibid. 8 xxxiv. 
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prophet had beheld the Assyrian palaces, with their mysterious 
images and gorgeous decorations, it is highly probable that, when 
seeking to typify certain Divine attributes, and to describe the 
Divine glory, he chose forms that were not only familiar to him, 
but to the people whom. he addressed—captives like himself in 
the land. of Assyria. * * * It will be observed,” continues 
this writer, “that the four forms chosen by Ezekiel to illustrate 
his description,—the man, the lion, the bull, and the eagle,— 
are precisely those which are constantly found on Assyrian monu- 
ments as religious types.” 

But even here we are reminded, notwithstanding all such 
traces of the prophet’s own personality, how a higher principle 
moulds and directs their words. There was one topic which was 
not submitted to their own style of representation. Amid the 
copious and varied symbolism of Scripture, we can observe how 
the pictures of thse visions in which Jehovah Himself is re- 
vealed always preserve a character quite peculiar ; although when 
describing certain attributes of Deity,—which in no case can be 
described otherwise than by metaphors,—each prophet still em- 
ploys his wonted imagery. When Jehovah Himself appears, the 
sacred writers borrow no coloring from external sources ;—were 
they to do so, indeed, they would manifestly abandon the whole 
genius and spirit of the Theocracy ; and this uniformity in de- 
scribing their visions of God characterizes the compositions of 
all the prophets, notwithstanding the prominence, in other parts 
of their writings, of their own individuality? To satisfy our- 
selves of this fact, it will be sufficient to compare the accounts 
of the visions of Jehovah vouchsafed to Isaiah, Daniel, and 
Kzekiel,’ 


1 “Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 464. 

? See Hivernick, ibid. s. xxxy. 

' 8 “T saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and His train filled 
the Temple. Above it stood the Seraphims. * *  * And the posts of the door 
moved at the voice of him that cried, and the house was filled with smoke.”—Isgai. 
vi. 1-4. 

“T beheld till the throne was cast down, and the Ancient of Days did sit. 
* * * His throne was like the fiery flame, and His wheels as burning fire. A 
fiery stream issued and came forth from before Him; thousand thousands minis- 
tered unto Him,” &e.—Dan. vii 9, 10. 

“ Above the firmament was the likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a sap- 
phire stone: and upon the likeness of the throne was the likeness as the appearance 
of a man above upon it. * * * [saw as it were the appearance of fire, and it 
had brightness round about. * * * This was the appearance of the likeness 
of the glory of Jehovah.”—Ezek. i, 26-28. (Cf ‘‘ And they saw the God of Israel: 
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The manner in which the prophets have described those por- 
tions of their spiritual intuitions which relate to future events 
comes next under our notice. This peculiarity of the sacred 
narrative affords a further example, no less striking than the cases 
hitherto considered, of the preservation of the natural character- 
istics of humanity even while the Divine influence was most 
directly exerted. In no department of the prophetic statements’ 
is the supernatural element confessedly so conspicuous as in the 
predictions of the future. To such Jehovah Himself appeals, as 
proof of an intervention undoubtedly Divine. “ Produce your 
cause, saith the Lord ; bring forth your strong reasons, saith the 
King of Jacob. Let them bring them forth and show us what 
shall happen. * * * Showthe things that are to come here- 
after, that we may know that ye are gods,” If, therefore, in 
such portions also of the record of Revelation, we can discern 
traces of the employment, by the Holy Spirit, of the natural ca- 
pacity of man; nay more, if it shall appear that the very limit- 
ations of the human understanding have been moulded into an 
agency which most fitly carries out the Divine purpose,—then 
may this fact too be adduced, as still further attesting the jus- 
tice of those principles, on which alone, as I submit, can the in- 
spiration of Scripture be explained and defended. 

The leading phenomena in all predictions of the future may 
be reduced to two classes. The first class includes those cases 
in which the zdea intended to be conveyed by the revelation is 
represented under a particular form :—for example, the per- 
fection of the Theocracy is described as a return from the Dis- 
persion to Canaan, a judgment of the nations in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and so forth. This phase of Prophecy appertains 
to that department of Theology, whose function it is to disen- 


and there was under His feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone,” &¢.— 
Exod. xxiv. 10). 

See also Micaiah’s vision: ‘‘I saw Jehovah sittirg on His throne, and all the host 
of heaven standing by Him on His right hand and on His left."—1 Kings, xxii. 19. 
It is unnecessary to quote from the Apocalypse :—cf. e. g. Rev. iv. 

1 It may not be superfluous to observe, that the idea of Prophecy or prophetic 
revelation is by no means to be restricted to the announcement of future events, 
Moses recorded the past history of the creation, and Daniel (ch. ii.) recalled to Neb- 
uchadnezzar the dream which he had forgotten, The present was revealed to Elisha, 
as he himself informed his guilty servant, who had received the Syrian’s gifts: 
“ Went not mine heart with thee, when the man turned again from his chariot to 
meet thee.”—2 Kings, v. 26. 

? Isai. xli. 21-23. 

3 Havernick, “ Hinleitung,” Th. 1. Abth. ii. s. 44, ff 
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tangle the spiritual idea from the form in which it is presented, 
and the ¢magery in which it is clothed. With this branch of the 
subject we have no immediate concern : it belongs to the inter- 
pretation of Prophecy, The second class embraces the phenom- 
ena exhibited by the manner in which prophets, in consequence 
of their vivid intuition of the future, bring remote events before 
us. The title of “Seer,” as well as that of ‘‘ Watchman,” so 
often applied to the men of God, suggests of itself a comparison 
with the literal watchmen to whom they are thus likened, who, 
placed upon some lofty tower, gaze upon the far off distance. 
From this analogy has been borrowed the appropriate phrase of 
the ‘ perspective’ character of Prophecy.’ As to the eye of the 
iiecsien™ upon his eminence nearer objects appear more dis- 
tinct, while those more remote are wrapped in the haze of dis- 
tance, and in all cases each point of the landscape is projected 
on some other, —so, in a similar manner, the prophet’s mental 
vision takes in the varied events of future times to which his 
spiritual gaze is directed? Thus it is that he describes events 
yet to come, as. if they were present :—“ Unto us,” said Isaiah 
of the far remote birth of the Messiah, “‘a Child 7s born ; unto 
us a Son is given.” Thus it is that the order of events is often 


1 Havernick loc. cit. s. 45, gives a list of writers who have advocated this view. 
See especially Hengstenberg, Nearer OlO Ee, "i. s, 305 ff; Jahn, “ Hinleitung,” Th. 
tr. Abschn. ti. s. 368 ff. 

2 Hengstenberg (loc. cit. s. 306 and s. 308) quotes the following ingenious illustra- 
tions of this fact: ‘Prophets, divina luce qua illuminantur, ad futura plerumque 
prospexerunt, quemadmodum fit, quando ccelum stelliferum intuemur.. Videmus 
enim supra nos sidera; quanto a nobis intervallo absint, neenon que propius, que 
remotius distent, non item animadvertimus.”—Crusius, Theol. Proph. i. p. 622. 
“Quemadmodum, simili fallacia optica, longissime distans turris domus propinque 
tecto incumbere, aut lunz discus montibus nemoribusque contiguus videtur.”—Vel- 
thusen, p. 89. 

3 Tsai. ix. 6. So also the future is represented as if already past; and hence the 
use of what has been termed the “preter. propheticum,” which Ewald (‘‘Grammat.” 
§ 262, quoted by Havernick), defines: ‘‘ die Phantasie des Dichters und' Propheten 
ischauet oft die Zukunft schon als ihr klar vorliegend und erlebt.” Even Vitringa (on 
Isai. vii. 14), observes Hengstenberg (Joc. cit.), seems to have adopted the vulgar no- 
tion that the use of the preeterite by the prophet was to indicate the certainty of the 
event. As an example of this principle, Otto Strauss alleges the words, ‘Art thou 
better than populous No? * * * yet was she carried away, she went into cap- 


tivity,” &e—Nahum, iii. 8,10; observing: ‘‘ Paucos illos sequimur interpretes, qui © 


fuluram Thebarum fortunam prenunciatam viderunt, Hieron., Theodoretum, Cyril- 
lum, Cocceium; verborum igitur formee pro propheticis, que aiunt, preteritis habends 
erunt.”—Nahwmi de Nino Vaticin., p. 101. 

This characteristic of Prophecy has not been overlooked by the Fathers: e. g. 
“Mos iste sit Scripturarum, ut interdum futura tempore preeterito declinentur: Verbi 
causa, de cruce Domini: Foderunt manus meas et pedes.”—S. Hieron. Comin. én Ep. 
ad Eph. lib. i. ¢. ii. t. vii. p. 575. Some of them, moreover, suggest explanations: 
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neglected ; and facts, widely separate, are intermingled in ap-\ 
parent confusion. For example, in the ninth chapter of Zecha- 
riah, from the first to the ninth verse, the prophet sees the 
triumphant march of Alexander through Syria ; in the ninth and 
tenth verses he gazes upon the Person of Christ in the distant 
future ; and then, from the eleventh verse to the end of the 
chapter, he suddenly reverts to the age of the Maccabees. Thus 
also it is that events, parted by long intervals of time, are rep- 
resented as continuous ; the prophet beholding the occurrences 
of future history in juxtaposition, not in succession. For ex- 
ample, in his fiftieth and fifty-first chapters, Jeremiah represents 
the capture of Babylon by the Persians, and its final overthrow, 
as a single event ; and yet these two occurrences weré* separated 
by several centuries. ! 

Such is the ‘ perspective’ character of the predictions of Scrip- 
ture. In those inspired pictures of the future there is, however, 
no confused intermingling of foreground and background : and 
whenever the observer can take his stand at the proper point of 
view, and at the requisite distance, he may discern how accurately 
order and proportion have been preserved, amid all the seeming 
confusion.” To an ancient Jew the predictions concerning the 


‘In Scripturis Sanctis seepe ea, quee futura sunt, quasi facta narrantur, sicut est illud: 
‘Dederunt in escam meam fel, et in siti mea potaverunt me aceto.’ Sed cur futura 
quasi preeterita scribuntur, nisi quia ea, que adhue facienda sunt in opere, jam facta 
sunt in divina priedestinatione ?”—S. Isidor. Hispal. Sentent. lib. i. c. 18, p. 421. 

1 This is the ordinary and received interpretation (see W. Lowth on Zech. ix. 1). 
Jahn, in his “Hinleitung” (Joc. cit. s. 370), adds some further examples. In the 
prophecy to Abraham the foreground is quite clear,—the promise of a son, and that 
son by Sarah; a multitude of descendants countless as the stars of heaven, or the 
sands of the sea: somewhat more obscurely appears the sojourn of those descendants 
in a foreign land for four hundred years; their oppression, their deliverance, the pun- 
ishment of the oppressors, and the possession of Canaan: still more darkly in the 
background, and without any allusion to the far greater distance of time, the blessing 
to accrue to all nations by the seed of Abraham. (Cf Gen. xii. 1-4; xv. 1-21; 
xvii. 18-21; xviii. 10-14; xxii. 16-18). Again, ef. the prediction’ of Nathan, 2 
Sam. vii.; 1 Chron, xvii—the background being more obscurely supplied by Ps. 
lxxxix. 20-38. 

? In the most important of predictions—the Messianic—this want of distinctness 
is often avoided by the standing formula, ova"7 n*nx2 (“in the last days,” Isai. ii. 2); 
a phrase which, while it removes the period predicted to the distant future, yet con- 
tents itself with describing it as the close of one epoch, and as the prelude to a new. 
See Hiivernick, loc. cit. s, 45. Cf, Ja-™mx, Joel, ii. 28. Hengstenberg observes that, 
in general, the various parts of a prediction may be arranged in due chronological 
order. (1.) There are cases in which the revelation itself gives clear intimation as to 
the time. E. ¢. the seventy years of the Babylonian Exile, Jer. xxix. 10. (2.) In 
cases where events are blended together in the prophet’s description (e. g. the deliv- 
erance by Cyrus, and the Redemption by Christ, Isai. xliv.; xlv.), we can appeal to 
other passages in which the same events are separated. (3.) We obtain an insight 
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liberation from exile were blended with those which related to 
the Messianic age, so as to present a mass, as it were, of undis- 
tinguishable tracery: but when the due distance in point of 
time had been attained, the several outlines of the picture were 
brought out in true perspective. Seen by the light which the 
fulfilment of Prophecy affords, the two events exhibit their mu- 
tual relations : the return from captivity contains'the germ and 
presents the pledge of the Messianic deliverance ; the one being 
the beginning, the other the completion. Hence, too, we can at 
once discern how it came to pass that Jeremiah connects in one 
picture the first conversion of the Jews in the days of Christ, 
with their general conversion in the ages yet to come, passing 
over their intervening rejection ;—a fact which is referred to by 
Daniel and Malachi.’ 


into the true sense by considering the point from which the glance of the prophet is 
directed. Thus Isaiah (ch. liii.) appears to take his stand between the past sufferings 
and the futwre glories of the Messiah; because the former were to be described as the 
condition of the latter. (4.) We receive aid from knowing that certain parts of the 
prediction have been fulfilled. Thus, when the deliverance from Exile, and the Re- 
demption by Christ are blended together; the former event having taken place, we 
can distinguish which relates to each respectively.—loc. cit. s. 310 ff. 

? Jer. xxiii. 5-8. Our Lord’s discourse in S. Matt. xxiv. supplies an important 
illustration of this phase of Prophecy. After He had announced the future triumphs 
of the Cross, and the consummation of all things (“ This Gospel of the Kingdom shall 
be preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the end 
come.”—ver. 14), there immediately follows a minute account of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, without any intimation that what related to events close at hand was to 
be separated from His previous reference to the remote future. Nay, after dwelling 
upon the horrors of the siege, our Lord, giving up all determination of time, goes on 
to observe: “Immediately (20 6 é w¢) after the tribulation of those days shall the sun be 
darkened * * * and then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven: 
and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn. * * * And He shall send His 
angels * * * and thev shall gather together His elect,” &c.—ver. 29-31. In 
verses 34 and 36, however, He takes care to separate the two epochs which His fore- 
going prophetic announcement had seemed to place in juxtaposition ; fixing the limits 
of one of them (‘ Verily, I say unto you, this generation shall not pass, till all these 
things be fulfilled”), while He projects the other to the remoteness of the future (“‘ Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven”). Nor is this the 
only instance in the New Testament of this characteristic of Prophecy. 8. Matthew, 
in his narrative of our Lord’s words, supplies two further examples, viz. ch. x. 23, and 
xvi. 27, 28. And, not to adduce the various parables relating to the “ Kingdom of 
God,” we can refer to 1 Cor. x. 11; 18. John, ii. 18; 8. James, v. 8; ; all expressing 
the same sentiment—“ The end of all things is at hand.”—1 S. Peter, iv. 7. 

? These latter texts suggest a few remarks on a common misconception which, from 
its bearing on the question of Inspiration, demands some notice. I may take Dr. 
Arnold as a suitable exponent of this misconception. Having alluded to the pre- 
eminent inspiration of 8. Paul, he goes on to say: “Yet this great Apostle expected 
that the world would come to an end in the generation then existing * * * Shall 
we say then that 8. Paul entertained and expressed a belief which ‘the event did not 
verify? We may say so, safely and reverently, in this instance; for here he was most 
certainly speaking as a man, and not by revelation; as it has been providentially 
ordered tat our Lord’s express words on this point have been recorded [S. Matt. 
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From the consideration of such phenomena, it is not difficult 
to infer several important results. Without presumption we may 
fairly assume, that certain portions only of the Divine counsels 
were unveiled before the view of the individual prophets, “ They 
knew in part, and they prophesied in part :”'—theirirespective 
predictions being but fragments of one vast whole ; the single 
lines, as it were, which each prophet has contributed to the 
sketch of the great picture of the future. In this point of view, 
therefore, the prophetic descriptions suggest to the mind the 
comparison of some elaborate picture of which the outlines, in- 
deed, are traced, but of which the details have not as yet been 


xxiv. 36].”—Sermons on the Christian Life, its Course, &c., p. 489. In the first place, 
then, it may be urged in reply that it is, of itself} inconceivable that S. Paul should 
.have been ignorant of our Lord’s words here quoted by Dr. Arnold; or that, know- 
ing his determination of the matter, he should have hazarded a mere conjecture of 
his own. Secondly, we are to remember that S. Paul himself has warned the Church 
against such a misinterpretation of his words, when he writes: ‘We beseech you, 
brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ * * * that ye be not soon 
shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from 
us, as that the day of Christ ts at hand.’—2 Thess. ii. 1, 2. The following criticism, 
too, on Dr. Arnold’s statement deserves all attention. Mr. Greg, whom I have already 
adduced (Lecture ii. p. 72) as denying the possibility of a Revelation from God to 
man, haying quoted the remark of Dr. Arnold—‘ Most truly do I believe the Scrip- 
tures to be inspired; the proofs of their iuspiration grow with the study of them,” 
&e. (loc. cit. p. 486),—proceeds to comment on it as follows: “ Yet he [Dr. Arnold] 
immediately afterwards says in reference to one of S. Paul’s most certain and often 
repeated statements (regarding the approaching end of the world), ‘we may safely 
and reverently say that 8. Paul in this instance entertained and expressed a belief 
which the event did not justify.” Again: “It is particularly worthy of remark 
(and seems to have been most unaccountably and entirely overlooked by Dr. Arnold 
throughout his argument), that in the assertion of this erroneous belief, S, Paul ex- 
pressly declares himself to be speaking ‘by the word of the Lord’ [‘‘ This we say unto 
you by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the coming 
of the Lord, &c.”—1 Thess. iv. 15].”"—The Creed of Christendom, p. 25. From the fur- 
ther observation of Dr. Arnold—‘‘Can any reasonable mind doubt that in what he 
[S. Paul] has toldus * * * of that Great Day when we shall arise incorruptible, 
and meet our Lord in the air, he spoke what he had heard from God ?”—-Mr. Greg 
draws the irresistible conclusion: “ What is this but to say, not only that portions of 
the Scripture are from God, and other portions are from man—that some parts are 
inspired, and others are not—but that, of the very same letter by the very same 
Apostle, some portions are inspired, and others are not—and that Dr, Arnold and 
every man must judge for himself which are which,—must separate by his own skill 
the Divine from the human assertions in the Bible ?”—Jbid. 

The misconception which we are considering is, however, altogether removed by 
bearing in mind the characteristic of Prophecy which has been already explained. 
In fact, the New Testament writers, who have made the statements in question, but 
reiterate the invariable language of the Old Testament prophets when referring to 
this same subject: “The day of the Lord is at hand”—m17 oY 317p; see Isa. xiii. 
6; Ezek. xxx. 3; Joel, ii 1; Obad, 15. And yet the prophets expressly state that 
the time when their predictions shall be accomplished is not known except to God: 
“Tt shall be one day which shall be known to the Lord.”—Zech. xiv. 7. They were 
conscious that this was a portion of the revelation not unveiled for their understand- 

ing, and, accordingly, they searched “what or what manner of time, the Spirit which 
was in them did signify."—1 8. Pet. i. 11. On this text see Lecture v. 
1 'Ex uépove, 1 Cor. xiii. 9. Cf Hengstenberg, ‘“ Christologie,” 1. i. s. 303. 
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completed. In its first stage all appears indistinct and obscure ; 
objects seem crowded ‘another without order or proportion ; no 
correct judgment can ber formed as to either magnitude or dis- 
tance ; and the spectator must pause, until the progress of the 
work gradually unfolds the artist’s design. But according as that 
design zs unfolded, each former difficulty insensibly fades away. 
The introduction of light and shadow determinés the relative 
distances which were before undefined. A few strokes of the 
pencil add form and meaning to certain outlines previously un- 
intelligible. And, at last, the artist affords the highest exhi- 
bition and most conclusive evidence of his skill, by adding those 
touches which give unity to his composition, and spread over his 
canvass the tokens of a matured and connected plan. 

The comparison here instituted is no mere figment of the ima- 
gination. A moment’s thought will show how completely this 
similitude is borne out by the expression employed in the New 
Testament to denote the accomplishment of Prophecy : tAqpwate 
—the filling up, as it were, by the events of history, and the pro- 
gress of Revelation, of the outlines of that sketch of the future 
which the prophets had traced upon the pages of their inspired 
compositions, Accordingly 8. Paul observes, that the Law con- 
tained but the form or outline of Knowledge and of Truth :’ 
while 8. John declares that both have been introduced really, 
and no longer by shadows, in the Christian scheme.’ 


1 Rom. ii. 20. “Eyovra tiv popdwotv ti¢ yvocews Kad tic dAnOeiac év TH 
vouw. Of. 2 Tim. iii. 5, “Having a form (udpdwow) of godliness, but denying the 


power (divautv) thereof.” Although (as 8. Paul here teaches) the Law conveyed 


Knowledge and Truth but typically, both are really imparted in the Gospel; for S. 
John, ch. xvii. 3, explains how we thence learn to know “the only true God ;” while 
he further tells us that “the Law was given by Moses, but Grace and Zruth came 
by Jesus Christ.”—ch. i. 17. See ne oa on S. Matt. v., B. i, s. 212. 

2 Tholuck (“ Die Berg-predigt,” s. 134) calls attention to the fact that two pass- 
ages in the New Testament suggest ‘the analogy of a painting as elucidating the trope 
of f fulfilling a prophecy. The ordinances of the Law were but “a shadow (aKed) of 
things to come, but the body (aéua) is of Christ.”—Col ii. 17. Again, we read of 
“the Law having a shadow of good things to come, and not the very ¢mage of the 
things”—Heb. x. 1; where oxi is contrasted with aiz) 7 eixév. Now this meta- 
phor is plainly borrowed from the technical terms of art employed by Greek writers, 
drepyacia (“drepydfouat, to finish off, esp. of a painter, to jill up with color, opp. to 
broypayat to sketch,” Liddell and Scott) ; or Cwypadia (‘‘ Cwypagéw to paint, esp. from 
life,” L, and S.), in contrast to iroypapiy e a first sketch, design, outline, Lat. adumbratio, 
opp. to TeAewTaTn amEpyacia, mT, and 8.) or oklaypagia (“a sketching, rough paint- 
ing, such as to produce an effect at a distance,” L. and 8.) This remark Tholuck 
illustrates by the following passages. Synesius (flor. A. D, 410), commenting on the 
words “In the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and the wine is red, it is full mixed, X 
&e., explains that this mixture denotes the union of both Old and New Testament : 
Ev ydp 70 é& dugoiv ovvotapievov, TeAgiwoig yvooews, H piv TaAad Thy dTOcYEOLW 


? 
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This view of the subject renders it manifest in what sense 
only the prophet can be said to have anticipated history. Time 
and the relations of time are matters quite subordinate in his 
descriptions : and while the distinct tracery of events yet to 
come can be discerned in his predictions when illumined by the 
light of their fulfilment, still his words had previously been in- 

an with a degree of obscurity amply sufficient to allow the 
\free course of history to proceed,—an obscurity, too, which was 
q indispensably necessary in order to secure that object.’ This, no 
doubt, was the end which God designed wherever Scripture 

| shrouds prophetic announcements in dark words and: mysterious 
isymbols ; and, above all, when it leaves the distinctions of time 
undefined. Now the method adopted by the Holy Spirit, in order 
to attain this end, consisted, I venture to submit, in the applica- 
tion of natural agencies ; and in the employment of even ‘the 
limitation of the human intellect, so as to subserve His will. 
For Him, to whom ‘a thousand years are but as yesterday,”— 
before Whose eye the past, the present, and the future, alike are 
ever spread clear and well defined,—the relations of time can 
have no existence. The vision of the Almighty embraces, with- 


éoyer" #08 véa TOV UmboTOAOY éejveyxe * * * Kal Td Tworijpiov év. Ev yop Exvevoe 
IIveiua, cat eic mpopytny, Kat eic drooToAov, Ka, KaTa TOVE Gya Gove Cwypa- 
gouc, mada piv Ecxraypagnoer, éexeita pévtor dinkpiBwoe Ta péan Tij¢ 
yvocewe.—Homil. in Ps, \xxiv. (ed. Petav., p. 295);—the closing words of which 
passage Petavius translates as follows: “Et quod boni pictores faciunt, olim quidem 
adumbrate delineavit ; postea vero singulas cognitionis partes elaboravit.” 

The second illustration is from Theophylact: wé¢ 02 érAjpuce ; mpdrov pév 6r1, 
60a elrov rept aitod of mpodyrar, éromjoe. 61d Kal 6 Kbayyedcorhe ovyvanig Aéyet 
twa TAnpwhh Td pnb iv did Tod TpopHToVv. dAAd Kal Td¢ Tod vouoV évToAde Tdoag 
érinpwcer. duaptiay yap obk éroincev, obd® ebpébn ddAog év TH oTouare adrod. Kat 
diAwe 0 ETARpwoeE TY Vvouor, TovTécTLY, GVETARPwWOEY* boa yap ékeivog 
éoxtaypadonce, tadra odtoc Tedeing ECwoypdonaer. éxeivoc, TO, i) Povevonc. 
odroc, TO pnd e Ovuwhjc eixh. Gorep Ka 56 Cwypagoc ob Katadver THY OKLa- 
ypadiav, dada paddov dvardAnpoi.—Comm. in S, Matt. v. 18, t. i. p. 25. 

1 Any difficulty, connected with the relation of Prophecy to History, is no other 
than the old question as to how the freewill of the creature can be reconciled with 
the foreknowledge of the Creator. The obscurity with which prophetical announce- 
ments are invested (the existence of which Scripture itself points out), has been 
clearly designed in order to leave the freedom of human actions undisturbed. “If 
thou hadst known” (said our Lord, when “He beheld the city, and wept over it”) 
“even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! but 
now they are hid from thine eyes.”’—S. Luke, xix. 42. Dr. Arnold has truly ob- 
served: “It is a very misleading notion of Prophecy, if we regard it as an anticipa- 
tion of History. History, in our common sense of the term, is busy with particular 
nations, times, places, actions, and even persons. If, in this sense, Prophecy were a 
history written beforehand, it would alter the very condition of humanity, by remov- 
ing from us our uncertainty as to the future; it would make us acquainted with 
those times and seasons which the Father hath put in His own power. It is an- 
ticipated History, not in our common sense of the word, but in another, and far 
higher sense.”—On the Interpret. of Prophecy, Sermon i. vol. i. p, 375. 
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out separation, events which the intellect of man can only con- 
template in succession ; and which, if presented to his mind 
simultaneously, must, from his very nature, become undistin- 
guishable the one from the other, Before the gaze of the 
Omniscient is unfolded the entire course of future history,—its 
various agencies defined, its epochs distinguished, its relations 
fixed. From before certain portions of such a scene the veil is 
withdrawn at God’s pleasure, when He discloses the future in 
prophetic Vision, and opens to the eye of man the vista of events 
yet to come. The human understanding, however, fettered by 
its natural laws, can no more discriminate, when thus presented 
simultaneously, events separated by time, than the eye could 
originally form any judgment, before experience, respecting the 
distance or relative position of objects separated by space. In 
both cases the mind must necessarily regard the objects presented 
to it as projected the one upon the other: and thus it came to 
pass, that the prophet beheld future events in his Visions, uncon- 
nected by the relations of time.’ 

From this result of the laws of the human mind it follows, 
that all disclosures which God has vouchsafed of occurrences yet 
to come must have been expressed (wherever no overruling power 
had otherwise directed the pen of the sacred writers), with that 
degree and kind of obscurity, which ensures that the free course 
of history shall be preserved, notwithstanding such predictions 
of the future. Hence the very limitations of man’s intellectual 
capacity have become the means—it may, perhaps, without pre- 
sumption be alleged—whereby His ends have been attained by 
the Almighty: and thus we are supplied with another striking 
example of how the peculiar characteristics of humanity have 
been incorporated in the organism of Inspiration. 

’ Hengstenberg observes, with reference to this ‘perspective’ character of Prophecy, 
that its consideration is particularly important in removing objections against the 
Divine origin of the prophetic statements, founded on their not being fulfilled at the 
time when the objector fancies that they ought: no period having been in reality 
marked by the prophet. When, in accordance with the nature of prophetic intuition, 
the prophet refrains from all determination of time, and makes no claim to fix its 
limits, we can as little take exception, on such grounds, to the Divine source of what 
he has announced, as object that every prophet has not foreseen every event of 
futurity. This mode of regarding the nature of Prophecy obviates, moreover, the 
necessity of the forced interpretations, to which those who maintain its Divine origin 
have sometimes recourse, when they set out from the principle that each prophetic 


description must relate to one and the same time, as well as object.— Christologie, 
i. 1, 3. 308. ' 
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AAG Kai 7d eic Exotacw Kal paviKhy dyew Katdotacl Thy djfev mpodyntetovoar, 
O¢ pndaucs aitiv gavty wapaxodhovbeiv, ob Ociov Wvetwatoc tpyovéotiv * * * EL 
68 ékiorarat, Kai otk év EavtH éotw # Wv06ia, bre pavTeveTal, TodaTdy vomtoTéov TrEdua, 
TOY OKOTOV KaTExXEvay TOU VOU Kar THY AoyLouGy, 7] TOLOTOV OTotOY éoTL KA) Td TOY OaLpd- 


voVv Evo ; 
ORIGENES, Contra Celswm, lib. vii. 3, 4. 


“ Aut igitur, juxta Montanum, Patriarchas et Prophetas in ecstasi locutos accipien- 
dum, et nescisse quee dixerint: aut si hoc impium est (spiritus quippe Prophetarum Pro- 
phetis subjectus est), intellexerunt utique que locuti sunt. Etsi intellexerunt, queritur 
quomodo nunc Paulus dicat, quod aliis generationibus non fuit notum, fuisse Christi 
Apostolis revelatum. * * * Autille igitur, de quo jam supra disseruimus, tenendus 
est sensus, ita Patriarchas et Prophetas, ut nunc Apostolis revelatum est, Christi igno- 
rasse mysterium, quia aliud sit tenere quid manibus, aliud futurum in Spiritu 


preevidere.” 
8. Hizron. Comm. in Hpist. ad Eph. lib. ii. cap. 3. 


Znrjoewe Gclov gore TO wept TOD ‘Aytov IIvetbuaToc et OdvaTat eivae Kal év GuapTwAr@ 
TYOCEWE Us Pp ¥ ‘ 


Pury. 


ORIGENES, Comm. in Joann. tom. xxviii. 13. 


’Exeivo 08 mpootibeuev TH Ady, STL odtE Tac 6 TpodyTEtwy GoLog’ obTE Tag 6 baijio- 
vac thaiver dytoc. kat yap Kal Badaady 6 rot Bedp 6 paytic mpoegitevoer, ducEBicg Gv, 


kal Kaidgac 6 ipevddivupoc ’Apytepeve. 
S. Hippotytus, De Charismatibus. 


~ 


—— 
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LECTURE V. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 


“OF WHICH SALVATION THE PROPHETS HAVE ENQUIRED AND SEARCHED DILIGENTLY, 
WHO PROPHESIED OF THE GRACE THAT SHOULD COME UNTO YOU: SEARCHING WHAT, 
OR WHAT MANNER OF TIME THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST WHICH WAS IN THEM DID SIG- 
niry.”—1 S. Peier, i, 10, 11. 


Tue last Discourse was mainly occupied with one only of 
the two elements which co-exist in the composition of the Holy 
Scriptures. In it attention was chiefly directed to the phenom- 
ena which exhibit the active co-operation of the human agents 
who have been chosen to convey to us the history of God’s Provi- 
dence, and God’s Revelation. It was there shown how the in- 
tellectual emancipation of the state of sleep, and the intellectual 
intensity of the state of ecstasy, have been made use of as the 
natural means by which was effected the concourse of the spirit 
of man with the Spirit of God. And although what was 
said upon this branch of the subject was, I trust, sufficiently 
guarded, so as to preclude any misconception of the reasons ad- 
vanced, and to avoid even the semblance of lending support to 
the error against which these Discourses are principally addressed, 
—an error of which the source consists in giving undue promi- 
nence to the human element of the Bible,—still this department 
of our inquiry is too important, and too vitally connected with 
the whole question of Inspiration, to be dismissed by a simple 
reference to those illustrations of the constant exercise of the 

1 See M. Athanase Coquerel’s “ Christianity,” p. 205; who observes—-‘‘ The more 
the means of Inspiration [meaning Revelation—see supra, Lecture iv. p. 146, note 7] 
are independent of time, space, matter, and death, the more conformable they are to 
the nature of God. But there are to be met with in our present human existence, 
our actual phase of progress, momentary conditions of being, which disengage our 


minds from the bondage of time, space, matter, and death. These accidents of our 
present state of being are especially sleep and ecstasy.” 
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£ ».! e 
Divine agency with which the argument was interspersed. It is 


a duty obligatory above all on the defender of the theory of, In- . 


spiration here maintained, to establish the reality not. only of 
that influence which conveyed to man the Revelation of God, or 
which enabled the Prophet to express what was thus suggested 
to his mind in human language ; but also of that further agency 
of the Holy Spirit whereby the sacred writers have been moved 
to embody Divine communications, history, and doctrine, in one 
organic whole, of which each member transmits its own heavenly 
message to every age. 


This aspect of our inquiry, moreover, follows, in natural order, » 


the subjects with which the last Discourse was occupied. Cer- 
tain questions were then considered relating to the form under 
which revelations of the future were conveyed to the prophets of 
God, as well as to the manner in which chronological arrange- 
ment has been disregarded in their pictures of events yet to 
come. Attention was also drawn to that obscurity of expression 
which, as a consequence of such facts, meets us in the prophetic 
writings ;'—an obscurity by means of which the free course of 
history is maintained,” which restrains the rashness of unreflect- 


1 The fact of this obscurity is clearly referred to in the New Testament. The de- 
struction of Jerusalem had been foretold by Daniel (ix. 26; cf. S. Matt. xxiv. 15), 
and yet the Jewish nation would not see the application of his words. ‘Thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation” was Christ’s remark, when he wept over 
Jerusalem, saying, “If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes.”—S. 
Luke, xix. 41-44. So 8. Paul tells the “‘men of Israel”—‘ They that dwell at Jeru- 
salem, and their rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets 
which are read every Sabbath day, they have fulfilled them in condemning Him.”— 
Wets, xan. 27. CL ch. iis 17. 

? A fact related by Josephus supplies an apposite illustration. With the most 
minute particularity Ezekiel (ch. xii; cf 2 Kings, xxy.; Jer. lii.) had foretold the 
captivity of Zedekiah: ‘I will bring him to Babylon to the land of the Chaldeans: 
yet shalt he not see it, though he shall die there.”—ver. 13. Josephus informs us 
that Hzekiel, who resided in Mesopotamia “among the captives by the river of 
Chebar,” sent a copy of this prediction to Zedekiah, who set about comparing it 
with the language of Jeremiah (xxxii. 4; xxxviii. 23). Finding, however, that 
Jeremiah had merely foretold that he should be carried to Babylon, while Ezekiel 
had affirmed that he should be brought to Babylon, indeed, but should not see it, the 
king drew the inference that the statement of Ezekiel contradicted that of Jeremiah, 
and consequently rejected both as false.—See Fairbairn’s “ Ezekiel,” p. 87. The words 
of Josephus are as follows: raic dé xpopyreiaic abrdv Yedexiac Ariotnoev, x TovadbTHE 
aitiac. Ta pv dAAa révta Cuudwvodvta Tove TpodHnTac GAAHAOLG elreiv CvvEsy, GoTE 
q TOA GAdcerat Kai Sedexiac aitd¢ aiyudaAwtoc torac’ duedavyce Od ’leCexinioc elxdv, 
ob Opectar BaBvacva tov Ledexiav, Tov ‘lepeuiov ddakovrog aitH, bre dedeuévov abTov 
6 BaBvicveoc draker Bacrrei¢. Kad did 7d, uy TabTdv abrode Exatépove Aéyewv, Kai ep? 
dv ovpduveiv edsxovr, dc obs éxetva GAnOh Aéyecbat Katayvove, Hriatnoe.—Antig. lib. 
%. vil. 2, p. 523—‘‘although,” adds Josephus, “ everything did fall out in accordance 
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ing zeal, leaves full room for the seeds of faith to germinate, and 
withholds from human presumption the temptatian to oppose the 


_will of heaven. From none of the phenomena presented by the 


contents of the Bible can we infer more plainly the distinct rec- 
ognition, by its authors,of the predominating influence of its 
Divine Element, than from the manner in which such dark al-/ 
lusions to the future became subjects of speculation to the 
prophets themselves. This is a circumstance which at once sug- 
gests several important considerations ; and, above all others, it 
leads naturally to the inquiry—Did the men of God themselves 
fully comprehend the sense of the revelations to which they gave 
utterance ? That this question must be answered in the nega- 
tive is so obvious that the fact has furnished sceptics with an ar- 
gument—superficial, it is true, but still an argument—against the 
evidence which Prophecy supplies. A late writer, for example, 
of the modern school of disbelievers, observes, with respect to 


the proof of Christianity founded upon the fulfilment in Christ’s 


Person of predictions uttered long previously to His coming,— 
“This is true, and the argument would have all the force 
which is attributed to it, were the objectors able to lay their fin- 
ger on @ single Old Testament prediction clearly referring to 


with these prophecies, as we shall in a fitting place make clear.” This explanation 
he appends, as a sort of moral, to the sequel of this narrative: kai tadra pév ‘lepeuiag 
ele? TUGAWBELC O2 Kai dyFete cic BaGuAdva, Taitnv obK Eide KAaADE "leCeKinioc mpoeire. 
—Ibid. viii. 2, p. 527. It is interesting to notice how the Jewish historian insists 
upon this illustration of the harmony which exists among the sacred writers. We 
have already seen (Lecture ii. p. 68, note 3) how he has adduced the absence of con- 
tradictions as a proof of the Divine origin of the Old Testament: and here he observes 
how the fulfillment of Prophecy confounds ‘the ignorance and the faithlessness of 
men:” Taira piv ody, leavog tudavicat dvvaueva tiv Tod Ocod diawy Toi¢ dyvooto, 
eipnkaper, OTL ToLKiAy 7 éoti Kad ToxUTpoTOL, Kad TavTa Kal? Kpay dravTd TEeTaypévac, 
Gre Osi yeaa mporéyer' tiv Te TOV dvOpdOrwv dyvotay Kad dmtoTiav K. T. A.—Lbid. 
viii. 3, p. 527. We have, on the other hand, striking proofs that this half light of 
Prophecy, which thus leaves the freedom of the human will unfettered, has never- 
theless been made an instrument for guiding the course of history. There is no room 
to doubt that Daniel brought before Cyrus the different ‘predictions which foreshad- 
owed his instrumentality as agent of God’s will, viz., the capture of Babylon in the 
height of a festival (Jer. li. 57; cf. ver. 39); how the Assyrian power should be ut- 
terly overthrown by the Medes (Isai. xiii. 17-19; cf. ch. xiv.); in fine, how Cyrus 
should rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple of Jehovah (Isai. xliv. 28; xly. 13)—and 
it is to be observed that the edict of Cyrus is drawn up in the language of this latter 
announcement, see 2 Chron. xxxvi. 23; Ezra, i. 2. Josephus tells us that Cyrus 
issued a proclamation “throughout all Asia,” to the effect that the Supreme God (6 
Oed¢ 6 wéytoroc) had, by His prophet, foretold his name, and that he should restore 
the Temple ai Jerusalem. This, adds Josephus, Cyrus knew from reading the pre- 
diction of Isaiah written 210 years before,—a fact which he acknowledged as an un- 
doubted proof of its Divine origin: rai7’ ody dvayvévra Tov Kipov, ka Cavudoavta Td 
Ociov, k, T. A—Antig. lib. Xi. i, 2. p. 547. See infra, p. 212, note *% 
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Jesus Christ, intended by the utterers of it to relate to Him, pre- 
figuring His character and career, and manifestly fulfilled in His 
appearance on earth. This they cannot do.” The fallacious 
character of such reasoning has been long since exposed by 
Bishop Butler :—‘‘ To say that the Scriptures, and the things 
contained in them, can have no other or farther meaning than 
those persons thought or had, who first recited or wrote them, is 
evidently saying that those persons were the original, proper, and 
sole authors of those books; that is, that they are not inspired : 
which is absurd, whilst the authority of these books is under ex- 
amination ; that is, till you have determined they are of no 
Divine authority at all.” Holy Scripture, in short, presents 
the prophets to our view as human instruments through whom 
the Spirit of God speaks, and by whose lips He announces the 
‘Divine Oracles,—the sense of which, however, the Prophet him- 
self does not always understand, but after which he “ diligently 


seeks” like other men. 
Before entering fully upon this topic, it must be disconnected 


«2 

1 “The Creed of Christendom,” by W. Rathbone Greg, p. 61. 

2 “ Analogy,” Part ii. chap. 7. The passage to which I here refer is preceded by 
the remark: ‘‘ A long series of prophecy being applicable to such and such events 
is itself a proof that it was intended of them: as the rules by which we naturally 
judge and determine, in common eases parallel to this, will show. * * * Now, 
there are two kinds of writing which bear a great resemblance to Prophecy, with 
respect to the matter before us: the mythological, and the satirical where the satire 
is, to a certain degree, concealed. And a man might be assured that he understood 
what an author intended by a fable or parable, related without any application or 
moral, merely from seeing it to be easily capable of such application, and that such a 
moral might natwrally be deduced from it. And he might be fully assured that such 
persons and events were intended in a satirical writing, merely from its being appli- 
cable to them. And, agreeably to this last observation, he might be in a good 
measure satisfied of it, though he were not enough informed in affairs, or in the story 
of such persons, to understand half the satire. * * * And from these things it 
may be made appear that the showing even to a high probability, if that could be, 
that the prophets thought of some other events, in such and such predictions, and not 
those at all which Christians allege to be completions of those predictions; or that 
such and such prophecies are capable of being applied to other events than those to 
which Christians apply them,—that this would not confute or destroy the force of the 
argument from Prophecy, even with regard to those very instances.” To the same 
effect Hengstenberg observes that, when we speak of the fulfilment of Prophecy, two 
questions must be kept apart,—What meaning did the Prophets attach to their own 
words? and, What sense has God designed to convey by them? For reasons which 
will be presently considered, Hengstenberg decides that the answer to the former 
question is wholly immaterial; while he enters upon the second by observing that 
the proper author of all Prophecy is God: on which he further remarks: “The her- 
meneutic rule, that we must always seek for the sense designed and perceived by the 
author, is not violated thereby. The difference between us and our opponents lies 
rather in the different answer to the question, Who is to be regarded as the proper 
author of the prophecies ?”—Christologie, I. i, 8. 317. 
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from an opinion, condemned by the primitive Church, but re- 
vived in recent times by Dr. Hengstenberg, which, from an er- 
roneous conception of the nature of the Divine influence, and an 
undue depreciation of the human agency employed by the Holy 
Spirit, goes into another extreme. This opinion has been already 
touched upon in the second of these Discourses, where it has 
been shown how the Fathers,—in opposition alike to heathen 
divination, and the fanaticism of the followers of Montanus,— 
strenuously insisted upon the fact that the prophets retained 
perfect consciousness of all that passed within them, although 
their senses were closed against the impressions of the external 
world.’ In that Discourse it has been also pointed out, how the 
first Christian Apologists employed this same fact as the criterion 
whereby to distinguish the condition of the prophets of God from 
the phrensy of the heathen diviners on the one hand, and the 
hallucinations of the Montanists on the other,’ in each of which 
cases the intelligent consciousness of the speaker was suppressed 
to such an extent, that he was totally ignorant of all that he 
himself had uttered. The opinion: that this was also the con- 
dition of the prophets of God is advocated, as I have observed, 
by Dr. Hengstenberg ; who has asserted that the distinction 
which the primitive Church laid down between true and false 
Prophecy is unfounded ; and who indentifies the ecstatic con- 
dition of the prophets with the state of the Pythoness or the 
Montanist,—so far as relates to the suppression, in both cases, 
of intelligent consciousness.’ 


' See Lecture ii. p. 84, &e. 

? Of Havernick, “ Kinleitung,” Th. m. Abth. ii. s. 35. The accuracy with which 
the Fathers, in this case, eliminated truth from error, as well as the difficulty of doing 
so, is illustrated in an interesting manner by the extreme views put forward by the 
author of the “‘ Clementine Homilies.” There can be little doubt that this apocryphal 
work (the composition of which the learned place at different periods, from the second 
to the fourth century,) was one of the many writings elicited by the reaction against 
Montanism. (See A. Schliemann, ‘Die Clementinen,” s. 185, wu. 548.) The “Homi- 
lies” lay down two criterions of true Prophecy: (1.) The prophet of God has per- 
manent possession of the gifts of the Holy Spirit (Iveiua fudutrov kai dévvaor), 
To suppose him for any interval abandoned by the Divine influence, is to reduce him 
to the character of a heathen diviner (7d ydp tovodtov paviKdc évOovo.obvTav éorw ind 
mvetmatoc dtakiac, Tov Tapa Bawpoic pebvovTwr, Kat Kvicone éudopovuévov.—Hom. iii. 
13, ap. Coteler. t. i. p. 643). (2.) The consciousness of the true prophet must be so 
perfectly retained, that his condition admits neither dreams, nor visions (dvev ébxra- 
ciac, Kad dveipwv pateiv, dxoxddupic éorwv.—Hom. xvii. 18. ibid. p. 743). Of Schlie- 
mann, 8. 186, ff.; Neander, “ Kirchengeschichte,” i. s. 610. ff. 

3 Hengstenberg, appealing to the facts to which attention has been already drawn 
(Lecture iy. pp. 165, 166, &e.), concludes that the state of ecstasy (which he represents 
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This learned writer has misapprehended as well the line of 
argument pursued by the early Christian writers, as the true na- 
ture of the prophetic condition.’ In the two extreme cases with 
which tle Church had to contend, the individual, for whom the 


.as involving an entire suppression of consciousness and intellectual activity) is not 
merely a frequent concomitant, but the necessary and essential condition of Prophecy. 
His adoption, as we shall see, of the statements of Plato and Tertullian, further 
shows how strangely this learned writer has failed to appreciate the nature of the 
difficulties, on either side, with which the early Church had to contend. Hengsten- 
berg’s view, as laid down in his “ Christologie” (i. 1, s. 294 ff), is as follows :—In dis- 
tinguishing between true and false Prophecy, the Fathers have misapprehended the 
facts as stated in Scripture. From those statements “it appears that true prophets 
also found themselves in an extraordinary and unusual condition,—in an éxoTaci¢— 
‘in which their intelligent consciousness retired, and their entire self-life (Selbsileben) 
was suppressed by a powerful operation of the Divine Spirit, and rendered passive to 
such a degree that, as Philo says, they became ‘Interpreters,’ of whose organs God 
made use, in order to impart His revelations.”—s. 294. “It admits of no doubt,” he 
continues, “that the Hebrew prophets, just as the heathen seers (ebenso wie die heid- 
nischen Seher), found themselves in an ecstasy. * * * Even to the true prophets 
may be applied what Pluto alleges in the Ion and Phedrus, that with the prophetie gift 
was joined, of necessity, the suppression of human activity, and of intellectwal con- 
sciousness.” He then proceeds to quote, with approval, a passage from Philo to which 
I have already adverted (Lecture ii. p. 65, note —éorxiCeras yap év huiv 6 vodc Kata 
. Thy Tod Ociov rvetparoc ddtétv),—adding : “ Since, therefore, we have found the distinc- 
tion laid down by the Fathers between true and false Prophecy to be without founda- 
tion, the question arises, in the next place, In what does the distinction consist? 
Already has Tertullian placed a difference between the éxoraovc, and the pavia, or 
furor ; and ascribed the latter to the false prophets. And this, with justice. * * * 
In the heathen seers the éxcracic, it is true, also consisted in the suppression of in- 
telligent consciousness, but this was effected by the lower portion of the soul having 
been excited to a contest against the higher.” And he goes on to say: “The state 
of the prophets was supernatural, the state of the heathen seers wnnatural—a mo- 
mentary phrensy.”—s. 296 ff. In these remarks it is clear that Hengstenberg ac- 
cepts Tertullian’s statement, and identifies the condition of a prophet of God with 
that claimed by the fanatical followers of Montanus. This view is but a poor substi- 
tute for the sound and rational course pursued by the Church. ‘“ Wir halten (observes 
Havernick of Hengstenberg’s theory) dieselbe fiir keineswegs berechtigt, an die 
Stelle der alten kirchlichen Ansicht gesetzt zu werden.”—loc. cit.s.36. Hengstenberg 
draws the following distinction (without alleging any reason for it) between the 
prophets and the Apostles—“ All Divine revelations were known by the prophets 
through an immediate perception (ein unmittelbares Vernehmen). While in the case 
of the Apostles, the illumination of the Holy Ghost penetrated all the faculties of the 
soul in an equal manner, and did not exclude the activity of the understanding ;—all 
impressions were made in their case upon the inward sense, which (while reflection 
and the outward senses were in repose) was impregnated (befruchtet) by the Divine 
Spirit."—Tbid. s. 299. By the absence of intelligent consciousness in the case of the 
prophets, he accounts for the want of perfect connexion and clearness in Prophecy— 
s. 302; see supra, p 177, &e. 

1 Compare with the view of this question which I have suggested in Lecture ii. p. 
86, note }, the following remark of S. Jerome: “Simul et hoc attendendum quod heee 
ipsa vel ‘assumptio,’ vel ‘onus,’ vel ‘pondus,’ prophetze visio sit. Non enim loguitur 
in éxordoet, ut Montanus et Prisca Maximillaque delirant; sed quod prophetat, liber 
est visionis intelligentis wniversa que loquitwr, et pondus hostium facientis in suo pop- 
ulo visionem.”—Jn Nawm Prophet. Preefat. t. vi. p. 535. Rudelbach, having quoted 
this passage, justly observes that the Fathers, by such statements, neither denied the 
relative obscurity of Propheey—which had its ground in the Divine economy; nor did 
they question that the ecstatic condition was a frequent accompaniment of the Divine 
communications. But they steadily maintained “ that it was altogether inadmissible 
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possession of a Divine afflatus was claimed, communicated his 
pretended revelations while totally unconscious of what passed 
around him ; and the intervention of another party was required 
for the purpose of interpreting what was uttered in his state of 
phrensied enthusiasm.*’ It was this absence of reason or intel- 
ligence, when giving utterance to oracular sayings, which the 
primitive Christians justly regarded as a token of estrangement 
from the Divine Spirit. The Fathers never questioned, or thought 
of questioning, the fact that, in many instances, the prophets re- 
ceived revelations from God witite in the state of ecstasy: they 
did deny, and in strict accordance with the intimations of Scrip- 
ture,*—firstly, that the prophets were at any time bereft of in- 
telligent consciousness ; and, secondly, that they gave utterance 
to the Divine communications while in the ecstatic condition, or 
while the exercise of their faculties was thereby affected, Huse- 
bius, who enters at considerable length upon the literature of this 
controversy,’ refers to a treatise, composed expressly against the 


to represent ecstasy as the psychical foundation of Prophecy,—as Hengstenberg has 
represented it in his Christology of the Old Testament.”—Die Lehre von der Inspir., 
1840. H. i. s. 30. 

1 Ag to heathen divination, we are indebted to Plato for our knowledge of the 
distinction between the pivrevc and the TpOpiTat. He says, in a well-known passage : 
ovdeic yap Evvove panera avTiKijc évOéov kat dAnboig, GAN 7 Kal? brrvov THY THE 
gpovnaews mednbetc dovaur, um Ola voor, 7 TVA évfovoracuov maparAugac ** * ¥ 76 
TOveapodntav yévoc én taic évOéolc pavretate Kpitac éxixabiaTtavat vouoc’ ob¢ 
udvtetc abtoic érovoudlovot twec * * * Kai ob TL mavTele, TpooHrar dé fav- 
Tevopévov OLKaLorara dvoudvow? av.—Timeus, ed. Bekker. vol. vii. p. 337. Cf Lecture 
ii. p. 84, note. Tertullian similarly describes the pretended revelations of the Mon- 
tanists: “Edat [Marcion] aliquem psalmum, aliquam visionem, aliquam orationem, 
dumtaxat spiritalem, in eestasi, id est, amentia, st qua linguce interpretatio accessit.”— 
Adv. Marcion. v. § 8, p. 591. On this passage Neander observes: “ ‘ The interpreta- 
tion of the tongue,’ in Tertullian’s sense, can only mean that when a person in such 
an ecstatic state had spoken in a manner unintelligible to others, he, or ancther per- 
son—a point which we must here leave undetermined—repeated what had been 
uttered, in language that would be generally understood.” —Antignosticus, Th. iii. § 2. 
(Bohn’s ed, p. 509). 

2 Tt has been already pointed out (see Lecture iy. p. 145), how Scripture intimates 
that the prophets did not commit to writing, or announce the subjects of their visions 
until soine time after they had received the revelations thus imparted: and conse- 
quently nof until all eestatic excitement had passed away.: EH. g. “Then was the 
secret revealed unto Daniel in a night vision.” On this he blessed God, who “reveal- 
eth the deep and secret things,” and went to Arioch, “and said thus unto him, * * * 
bring me ia before the king, and I will show unto the king the interpretation.”—Dan. 
ii. 19-24. Again: “Daniel, whose name was Belteshazzar, was astonied for one 
hour, and his thoughts troubled him. The king spake and said, Let not the dream 
or the interpretation thereof trouble thee. Belteshazzar answered and said, My 
Lord, the dream be to them that hate thee,” &c.—Dan. iv. 19. So, in the New Tes- 
tament, some time had elapsed before S. Peter, restored to his ordinary. condition, 
rem and acted upon the Divine communication made to him in his ecstasy. 
Acts; x.) 

3 The writers, to whom Eusebius refers as having composed special treatises 
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Montanists by a very early writer named Miltiades, entitled 
“The Prophet may not speak in ecstasy ;”’ and the historian 
further quotes, as the leading authority upon this whole subject, 
an anonymous author, who wrote at the opening of the third cen- 
tury, by whom a marked distinction was drawn between the true 
prophetic ecstasy, and the false ecstasy of the Montanists, which 
he discriminated by a special name.’ ‘The pseudo-prophet,” 


against the Montanists, are—Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis, A. D. 170 (Eccl. Hist., 
iv. 27; y. 16); Miltiades (v. 17); Apollonius, who states that he wrote his work forty 


years after the appearance of Montanus (v. 18); S. Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, A. D. . 


182 (vy. 19); and especially an author whose name he does not give, but whom ha 
quotes at considerable length, and to whose opinions he eyidently attaches much im- 
portance. There has been great diversity of opinion as to who this writer was. 8. 
Jerome identifies him with Rhodon, who, as he states, composed “‘adversum Phrygas 
insigne opus: temporibusque Commodi, et Severi floruit.”—Lib. de Vir. Lilustr., cap. 
XXXVii. t. li, -—p. 863; cf. cap. xxxix. p. 865. See also Routh, “ Reliquiz Sacre,” t. il. 
p. 195, and t. i. p. 437. 

1 The anonymous author, from whom Eusebius derived his information, describes 
the work of his “ brother Miitiades” as one—év © drodeixvuct rep) Tod py Oelv mpogy= 
Tv év éxotacet hadeiv.—Eccl. Hist., v. xvii. p. 282. Cf Lecture ii. p. 86, 
note *. M. Gaussen (‘‘ Theopneustia,” p. 409) having observed that the ancient Church 
regarded as of great importance the principle “that it is not necessary to attribute to 
the prophets a state of excitement and enthusiasm which prevented due control of 
their ficulties,” refers to this work of Miltiades; adding, ‘‘ See the same principles in 
Tertullianus (against Marcion, iv. ch. 22); in Epiphanius, Jerome, Basilius the Great, 
&e.” <A reference on this head to Tertullian is unfortunate: the passage, too, quoted 
by M. Gaussen, is perhaps the strongest proof of his Montanist opinions. In it, al- 
Inding to 8. Peter's words at the Transfiguration, which the Apostle uttered, “ not 
knowing what he said” (S. Luke, ix. 33),—Tertullian asks: ‘‘ Quomodo nesciens? 
Utrumne simplici errore, an ratione quam defendimus in causa nove prophetiv, gratice 
ecstasin, id est, amentiam convenire? In Spiritu enim homo constitutus, preesertim 
quum gloriam Dei conspicit, vel gquum per ipsum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat sensu, 
obumbratas scilicet virtute Divina; de quo inter nos et Psychicos [scil. Catholicos] 
questio est. Interim, fauctle est amentiam Petri probare. Quomodo enim Moysem et 
Heliam cognovisset nisi in Spiritu?”—Adv. Marcion., iv. 22, p. 537. Speaking of 
Apollonius, to whose work I have referred in the last note, S. Jerome tells us: 
“ Apollonius vir disertissimus, scripsit adversus Montanum. * * * ‘Tertullianus 
sex voluminibus adversus ecclesiam editis, que scripsit wep) ékotdcews, septimum 
proprie adversus Apollonium elaboravit.”—De Vir. Illustr., cap. xl. t. ii. p. 867. 

* *Parecstasis.’ His words are: ’AAA’ dye pevdorpodytyns év TAaPEKOTUGEL’ 
Emetat 0eva kai ddoBia’ dpyopevoc pey EF Exovoiov dualiac, KaracTpépwr OF sic wKOvoLOV 
uaviav Wuyi, O¢ TpoeipnTat. ToODTOY O& TOY TpbTOY, Ov Té TLVA TOY KATA THY TaAalay, 
OUTE TOV KaTa TAY KaLWiVY TrEevuatodopynbévta mpodyTnyv deifar SuvjoovTat ote “Aya- 
Bov x. 7, A.—Kusebius, Eccl. Hist., v.. xvii. p. 233; on which words Valesius re- 
marks: ‘‘ Notandum est hunc anonymum scriptorem nwnquam ECSTASES appellare vanos 
sllos mentis excessus Montanistarum, sed semper PARECSTACES, * * * Quippe ec- 
stases fere i bonam partem sumuntur. * * *. At ‘ Parecstasis’ semper in malam 
partem accipitur.” This writer constantly employs the term ‘ parecstasis.’ Thus he 
describes Montanus as aipvidiwe gv Katoy@ Tui Ka TapeEKkoTaoeL yevouevor. 
—Ibid. v. xvi. p. 229; and he mentions, respecting 9, certain Theodotus, that he 
TMAaPEKOTHVAaL TE Ka KaTaTLoTEvoM ~avTdOY TO Tie dnaTHS TVEtuaTi—I bid. p. 231; 
on which Valesius again notes: ‘“ Male interpretes omnes hunc locum cepere. Ilap- 
exoTi;va est falso mentis excessu abripi. Sic wapéxoraoic supra sumitur, id est falsa 
ecstasis. Sunt enim vere ecstaces in Ecclesia, cujusmodi fuit Petri Apostoli, in Acti- 
bus cap. x. et xi. ubi Petrus vidisse dicitur in ecstasi visionem. ‘Talis item fuit ec- 
stasis Pauli Apostoli, cum ad tertium usque cceluin abreptus est. * * * Sunt 
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observed this writer, “is sunk in his ‘ false ecstasy.’ Beginning 
by a voluntary ignorance, he ends by involuntary phrensy : but 
they will never be able to prove that any prophet in either the 
- Old or the New Testament was hurried away by the Spirit after 
this manner ;” and, as exemplifying the true prophetic state, 
the case of Agabus is adduced, of whom mention is made on two 
occasions in the Acts of the Apostles.’ 

Turning, in the second place, to the other misapprehension 
into which Dr. Hengstenberg has fallen,—namely, as to the true 
nature of the prophetic condition itself,—it is to be observed that 


any theory which represents the state of those who have received 


revelations from God, as offering any real analogy to that of the 
heathen diviners, or fanatical Montanists, rests upon principles 
wholly unsupported by facts. Such a theory must confound what 
is supernatural, with what is altogether wnnatural;? or with 
what, on the most favorable supposition (as will be shown else- 
where), is but a perversion’ of the Divine influence. The simple 
fact, that the prophets of God subsequently describe the scenes 
enacted before the eye of the soul,—even entering with the ut- 
most minuteness upon all the details connected with their vis- 
ions,‘—affords the clearest proofs that their powers of memory 
were retained throughout unimpaired, and of itself precludes the 
possibility of their having been unconscious. It would be equally 
inconsistent, indeed, with the character of the Divine influence, 
and the nature of the human spirit, were we to regard the former 


as a crushing and disturbing power, instead of one which elevates 


and calms the soul of man; or, on the other hand, were we to 
consider the human spirit as so estranged from and unrelated to 
God, that, in order to become capable of transmitting the reve- 
lation from heaven, it must lose its vital power, and remain sunk 
in its former darkness and inability to comprehend the Divine 


item false ecstaces apud hereticos, que tapexotdcerc eleganter dicuntur ab hoe 
scriptore. Eodem modo quo mapadsopficere falsee emendationes dicuntur a Por- 
phyrio in questionibus Homericis.” 

1 Acts, xi. 28; xxi. 10. 

* Havernick truly remarks that the manner in which Hengstenberg has attempted 
‘to distinguish the supernatural state of the true prophet from the unnatural state of 
heathen diviners (see supra, note, p. 192), altogether fails: “A forcible suppression of 
the eee (Selbstlebens) is, and ever remains, an unnatural state.”—JZinleit. m1. 
He Ages 

* I refer to S. Paul’s remarks on “spiritual gifts,” 1 Cor. xii. and xiv. See infra, 
p. 223, note 2. 

* See Lecture iv. p. 167, note !. i? 
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mysteries, rather than be reanimated, and enlightened, and raised 
above the limits of earthly experience. 

The prophets tell us, it is true, how the energy of the Spirit 
of God mastered their natural strength; but they also tell us 
how their souls were supported, and enabled to endure the sub- 
lime visions upon which they gazed.’ This is a fact which, while 
it proves that the object of their intuitions was no mere creation 
of their own imagination,—no mere subjective phantasm,—ex- 


hibits, at the same time, how their understanding was qualified — 


to apprehend the Divine communication, and enabled to repro- 
duce it for the benefit of others, Strange, above all,? would the 
phenomenon be, to which I have so repeatedly alluded, of the 
preservation of each writer’s peculiar individuality,—an individ- 
uality so plainly stamped upon the form of his representations, 
—had he been deprived of the use of those natural faculties, by 
means of which he has embodied in suitable language the ideas 
which were supernaturally infused into his soul, and placed on 
record the details of the revelation which they conveyed. So far, 
indeed, are the facts of the case from suggesting a suppression 
of the Prophet’s intelligent consciousness as being essential or 
even congruous, that we can at once discern how an elevation, 
rather, of all the powers whereby ideas are apprehended was, of 
necessity, required for the purpose of enabling him to receive, or 
to transmit to others, the mysterious truths which were disclosed 
to him. None felt more sensibly than the men of God them- 
selves how incompetent, without such spiritual support, are the 
ordinary faculties of man to grasp conceptions so widely tran- 
scending the natural limits of the human soul. The prophet 
Isaiah, in that most sublime of visions recorded in his sixth chap- 
ter, thus felt his innate incapacity : ‘“‘ Woe is me !” he exclaims, 
“for I am undone, because I am a man of unclean lips * * * 
for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” But, on 
a sudden we find his whole being transformed, and his fears dis- 
pelled ; he comes boldly forward with the words, “‘ Here am I; 
send me :” for his weakness became strength, and his iniquity 
was taken away, as soon as the seraph had touched his lips with 
fire from the Altar of God.’ 


? See Lecture iv. p. 166, note %. ? Of. Hiivernick, loc. cit. 


* “Then flew one of the Seraphims unto me, having a live coal in his hand which 
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From the remarks just made it follows, that the continued 
preservation of the human agent’s intelligent consciousness, and 
the elevation of his natural faculties for the reception of the Di- 
vine suggestions, are the characteristics “of true Prophecy. Nor 
does the opinion, already referred to, which denies the force of 
the Christian argument from Prophecy derive the least support 
from such a conclusion. It is no legitimate inference from the 
facts which have been adduced, that the wnderstanding also of 
the Prophet’ must have been so far enlightened as to enable him 
to comprehend the full signification, and to perceive all the 
bearings of the Oracle which he uttered. The passage which I 
have quoted from Bishop Butler points out where the fallacy of 
such a notion lies. But the subject demands some further con- 
sideration, inasmuch as there is no feature of our inquiry which, 
when justly apprehended, exhibits more clearly the Divine ele- 
ment of Scripture. 

It was well remarked by S§. Irenzeus,’ that ‘every prophecy | 
is an enigma before its accomplishment.” Let us examine on 
what foundation this principle rests. In the supernatural and 
natural worlds, Revelation and Prophecy are, in some obvious 
respects, parallel to knowledge and teaching." In giving utter- 


he had taken from off the Altar, and he laid it upon my mouth, and said, Lo, this 
hath touched thy lips,” &e.—Isai. vi. 6. 

* The following judicious remarks supply an apt illustration: Isaac gave a pro- 
phetic blessing to ‘his son, and was therein inspired, and yet mistook as to the person 
to whom he “applied it; wherein’the matter was overruled without his privity. 
* * * Inspiration, therefore, is confined to the purposes which God has to serve 
by it. On which account we need not wonder that some prophets, though inspired, yet 
did not understand distinctly their own predictions. Indeed, it was not for God’s pur- 
F ose in those cases that they should understand distinctly. He revealed Himself to 
them, not so much for themselves, as for others. Much less have we any reason to 
wonder that some inspired persons should not understand the predictions of other 
inspired persons, but search diligently into their meaning (Dan. ix. 2: 1 Peter, i. 10, 
11).”—Edm. Calamy, The Inspiration of the Old and New Testament, p. 127. 

? He had just observed, that ‘Christ is the treasure hid in the field, which is the 
world [S. Matt. xiii. 38, 44]: He was pointed out by types and parables which 
could not be understood mpd tod tiv &Baow Tov mpodytevouévwv éAMeiv, Which is 
the coming of the Lord.” § Irenzus then quotes in proof the words of Daniel: 
“But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words, and seal the book, even to the time of the 
end,” &c. (xii. 4, '7;) and of Jeremiah ; “Tn the latter days ye shall consider it per- 
fectly” (xxiii. 20),—on which follow the words which I have referred to: Tadoa 
yap xpoonteta T po THC Ex Pacewc, alveypa bore kat dvridoyia Toic 
dviparwic brav d& &AAn 6 Katpdc, Kat dro3y Td KpopytevrOiy, Tote The dKpiBectarng 
érétvyer bE Enyjjaewc.— Cont. Heres. tv. xxvi. p. 262. 

3 “When Paul asks, ‘What shall I profit you, except I shall speak to you either 
by revelation or by knowledge, or by prophesying, or by doctrine?’ (7) év droxa- 
Ainpet i ev yvooer } bv xpodnreia 7 év didayp7—1 Cor. xiv. 6)—‘revelation’ and 

‘prophecy’ unquestionably correspond to each other, just as ‘knowledge’ and teach- 
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ance, however, to miraculous communications from God, it would 
seem, even @ priori, to be the more reasonable supposition that 
the Prophet should not comprehend the mysteries which have 
been divinely imparted to him, to the like extent, or in the same 
degree as an ordinary teacher understands the various branches 
of information which he has acquired by study and meditation, 
—by the exercise of human intellect and the employment of 
human industry. The full meaning of the language which he 
utters must, from the very nature of the case, extend beyond the 
Prophet’s own mental vision. That supernatural intuition in 
which the present and the future are intermingled,’ and which 
has arisen independently of the human-agent’s own reflection, 
transcends the power of his understanding, and cannot be ana- 
lyzed by the discursive faculty of the mind. This analysis, we 
are told in the words of our text, the prophets attempted to per- 
form. When their spiritual intuitions had ceased, their ordinary 
powers of reflection came into play; and the subject of their 
prophetic communications, when presented to the judgment of 
their understandings, naturally prompted effort and research. 

/“ The prophets,” writes S. Peter, “have inquired, and searched 
Aliligently * * * searching what, or what manner of time 

“the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did signify.” The 
foundation of this inquiry lay in the pre-forming character of 
Revelation ; according to which it ever veiled, in its intimate 
reference to the present, a constant reference to the future. This 
peculiar feature of the Divine communications was implied by 
Christ Himself, when He taught that “the seed is the word of 
God :’” and, according to this principle, the future development 
of the sense of Prophecy is to be regarded as the product of the 
germinating power of the “seed,” which lies still dormant until 
the ‘ fulness of time.’” 

That the predictions of Scripture are not to be thoroughly un- 
ing ;’ and are therefore evidently to be distinguished as supernatural information and 
as natural acquirements.”—Ritschl, Die Hntstehung der altkath. Kirche, s.489. To the 
same effect Hengstenberg, having observed, that ‘ What viewed in respect to the 
manner of receiving it, is ‘revelation ;’ the same, when viewed in respect to the 
manner of its delivery, is ‘prophecy’”—goes on to remark on 1 Cor. xiv. 6: ‘‘ Here 
we have a double pair of corresponding parts: revelation and prophecy constitute 
the one, knowledge and doctrine the other.” —The Rev. of S. John, Prologue. (Clarke’s 
For. Theol., Lib. i. p. 40). 


1 See Lecture iv. p. 176, &c. 2 §. Luke, viii. 11. 
° Cf Beck, “Propaid. Entwicklung,” s. 252 ; and Lecture iv. pp. 149-154. 
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derstood before their fulfilment is clearly indicated by our Lord’s 
language when He points out their nature and their object :' “And 
now I have told you before it come to pass, that when it is come to 
pass ye might believe.’ Thus it is that Prophecy is likened 
unto the rays of a taper, which glimmers by night, and faintly 
illumines the darkness, until the appearance of the morning star.’ 
The progress of history, meanwhile, enables us to ascertain 
what prophetical announcements have already received their ful- 


1S. John, xiv. 29. Cf “And when this cometh to pass (lo it will come), then 
shall they know that a prophet hath been among them.”—EHzek. xxxiii. 33. 

2 28. Pet. i. 16-21. The sense of this much disputed passage which I have here 
adopted may be thus stated somewhat more fully.’ 8. Peter had summed up for the 
“brethren,” from whom he was about to be, parted for ever (ver. 15), the groundz 
of the Faith: viz., the testimony of the Apostles, and the language of Prophecy. 
‘“We have not,” he argues, “followed cunningly devised fables, when we made 
known the power and coming of Christ, but were eye-witnesses of His Majesty 
* * * when we were with Him in the holy mount.” We have also, continues 
8. Peter, a further reason for our belief—viz., “the word of Prophecy,” which has 
now been rendered ‘‘ more sure” and stedfast (GeGaorepov) by those proofs of its ful- 
filment with which you are acquainted. (Cf ‘Verily I say unto you, that many 
prophets have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not seen them.”— 
8. Matt. xiii. 17).° To this “ ye do well that ye take heed;” for before its accom- 
plishment—“ until the day dawn”—the language of Prophecy is ever obscure, and 
casts but a feeble light upon the future, as a taper dimly shining where its rays can- 
not be reflected (6 Adyrw daivovte év aixunpO ToTw:—abypunpoc—dvudpoc). Nor 
need this cause you surprise. Even the prophets could not expound the revelations 
which were committed to them;—the meaning which the event fixes upon their 
language was not a meaning infused into it by their own design ;—the sense of 
their predictions, as it did not proceed from themselves, could not be unrayvelled by 
their own powers of interpretation (idie¢ émtAvcewe ob yiverar:—for which sense of 
éxidvoic, cf. 8. Mark, iv. 34; Acts, xix. 39):—and the reason is obvious: ‘“ Prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man [i. e. so that the prophet gave utterance 
to his own thoughts and feelings—rd idva}: but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved (@epduevor) by the Holy Ghost.” (Cf the favorite expression of the 
Fathers—zvevuatogopor; see Lecture ii. p. 83, and supra, p. 194, note 2.) Rudel- 
bach (‘ Die Lehre von der Inspir.” 1842. H. ii. s. 15) justly. observes, that this dopa, 
or impulse of the Holy Spirit, is by no means to be confounded with the &coracze, or 
personal condition of the prophet. In confounding these distinct notions consists the 
error of Hengstenberg on this question; see supra, p. 191, note *. This explanation 
of oe plainly includes that to which I have alluded in Lecture ii. p. 71, 
note *. 

Here we see Prophecy illustrated under that aspect according to which the Divine 
agents appear passive: the words of the text (1 8. Pet. i. 10-12) exhibit them, on 
the other hand, as aetive and conscious. We thence learn—(1) that the prophets dili- 
gently applied their understandings to ascertain the sense of their predictions (é5e¢7- 
Tyoav Kat &npevvyoav). (2) The chief object of their search was, ‘‘ What, or what 
manner of time (ele tiva 7 woioy Katpév) the Spirit of Christ which was in them did 
signify.” (“ Quod innuit tempus per se, quasi dicas seram, suis numeris notatam: 
quale dicit tempus ex eventibus variis noscendum.”—Bengel.) (3) The reason is 
added of the obscurity in which their words were shrouded ;—they were not person- 
ally concerned in the event: “it was revealed to them that not unio themselves did 
they minister” such things. (4) The Apostle intimates that all this was no accidental 
mystery, no undesigned form of ambiguous words. Not to prophets alone was this 
knowledge denied; even the highest of created beings were not admitted to these 
secret counsels of the Almighty: ‘‘ which things the angels desire to look into.” 


. 
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filment ; and to recognise the bearing upon the future of certain 
statements of Scripture which we might otherwise regard as un- 
connected with the Christian scheme, or as merely figurative 
allusions." For example :—in the twenty-second Psalm, “the 


1 This subject is further elucidated by the nature of Types (Timoc—a blow, that 
which is produced by a blow, or its mark (S. John, xx..25); the impress of a seal; also 
a model or mold (e. g. Tixo¢ oxnvijc,—Hebr. viii. 5); used also of the resemblance be- 
tween two opposite things (e. g. Adam by whom came death is the tuzo¢ of Christ by 
Whom came Life,—Rom. y. 14.) That a type differs in no essential particular from 
a prediction, is proved by the application to both of the New Testament formula, 
tva 7 ypab) TAnpwOf (e. g. the ordinances which regulated the type of the Paschal 
Lamb are quoted as constituting, in the most literal sense, a prediction: “These 
things were done that the Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of Him should not be 
broken.”—S. John, xix. 36.) The only distinction which can be maintained is this, 
that in Types, whether consisting of words, things, or persons, the concealment, not 
only of their ultimate design, but even of any further reference beyond the mere rep- 
resentation of each particular type,—was carried to a greater extent than in Proph- 
ecy; in which, as we have seen, the prophets were conscious that their language had 
a more extensive application than they could themselves perceive, For example: 
—the type of the Paschal Lamb was repeated yearly for many centuries, its reference 
to the future being neither understood nor suspected. Referring to this fact, Mr. Da- 
vison defines ‘the genuine Type of the Old Testament” to be “a concealed pro- 
phecy, which the completion explains.”— On Prophecy, p. 275. “The Sense of the 
[ritual] Types,” he observes, ‘was a latent one. It was a Sense not disclosed to 
the Hebrew worshipper. * * * When those types are instituted, there is no 
discovery of their principle, nor hint of their interior signification joined with them. 
* + + Whatever access the Israelite had to the great significations of his sacri- 
ficial and ritual worship, he obtained it by the insinuation of Prophecy, by imperfect 
and partial arguments, which could not go so far as to reveal the truth.”—Jbid. p. 
135. But to take a more extended view of this matter :—Types are usually divided 
into those which are represented by persons (viz., Melchizedek, David, Jonah, &c.) ; 
or by things (viz., the Tabernacle, the Sacrifices, the Brazen Serpent, &c.). To this 
division Rudelbach (‘Zeitschrift,” 1842. H. ii. s. 38 ff.) adds what he terms (‘‘ on 
account of their prevailing typical character,” s. 46) ‘‘ verbal types,” or typical 
prophecies; of which he gives as examples, Hos. xi. 1 [see supra, Lecture iii. p. 109, 
note ']; ‘Rachel weeping for her children,” Jer. xxxi. 15, quoted 8. Matt. ii. 18, 
and the words of Ps. lxix. 25, ‘‘ Let their habitation be desolate,” &c., quoted Acts, 
i. 20, as predicting the fall of Judas. Considering the question thus generally, we 
shall perceive a further analogy between Types and Prophecy properly so called. §8. 
Peter (1 Ep. i. 12) expressly tells us, that “it was revealed” (drexaAibn) to the 
prophets that their words had a significance extending to the future. Now, similar 
“revelations” were made as to the allusions embodied in Types: e. g. Psalm ex. 
disclosed the spiritual nature of Melchizedek’s Priesthood; while the manner in 
which the history of David is made use of in the language of Prophecy gave the 
people clear intimations how closely the Psalmist’s person was connected with the 
development of the Divine Scheme. (Cf Jer. xxxili, 26; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24; 
Amos, ix. 11; Zech. xli. 7, 8, &c. &c.) Even where we have not express informa- 
tion of such disclosures, we may safely infer that the pious Jew was not left in ig- 
norance of the true bearing of the system of Types in which his religion was 
shrouded. Take the single case of the Brazen Serpent. In the Book of Wisdom it 
is expressly called “a sign of salvation ;”—" for he that turned himself toward it 
was not saved by the thing that he saw; but by Thee, that art the Saviour of all.” 
—Wisd. xvi. 6, 7. 

Olshausen does not, perhaps, go too far when he lays down in his first Tract, “On 
the more profound Sense of Scripture,” that “ Types, Symbols, Allegory (cf. Gal. iv. 24; 
Rey. xi. 8], Prophecy, are not to be regarded as differing in essence, but merely with 
reference to what is externally visible” (s. 70): to which he adds, in his second Tract 
on the same subject, “ What regarded as an act is a Type, when expressed in words 
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piercing of the hands and the feet ;” Zechariah’s description of 
the Messiah entering Jerusalem riding “upon an ass ;” or this 
same prophet’s mention of the “thirty pieces of silver.” 

Such considerations clearly show how essential it was that 
the historian of a revelation should have been inspired ;—or, in 
other words, that his writings should have been Divinely guarded 
from all possibility of omission or misstatement. The meaning’ 
of the predictions which he has recorded frequently depends upon 
the turn of a sentence, upon a metaphor, or an expression, which 
if writing without the guidance of the Holy Spirit, he might have 
deemed trivial or unnecessary; especially when we know that 
even the Prophet himself did not, in general, understand how far 
such features of his announcements were, or might be, of import- 
ance.” This remark will appear more obvious from an example. 
In the last chapter of Daniel, the date of a future event is darkly 
foreshadowed : “It shall be for a time, times, and an half” On 


is called an Allegory: but because every word is a spiritual act, and every act an 
embodied word, they are to be distinguished only after a human manner, for in their 
inward aature both are but ove. And inasmuch as no prophecy is arbitrary or mag- 
ical, but the spiritual foreshadowing of that which is to be—so far all Prophecy is 
typical, and every Type a prophecy. And so of the whole: for the entire Old Testa 
ment is a great prophecy, because its history is an eternal Type.”—s, 19. 

1 Zech. ix.9; xi. 13. To these examples we may add the prediction of Haggai: 
“ Speak to Zerubbabel saying, I will shake the heavens and the earth, * * * In 
that day, saith the Lord of Hosts, will I take thee, O Zerubbabel, * * * and 
will make thee as a signet: for I have chosen thee.’—Hagg. ii. 21, 23. ‘ Why” 
(writes Mr. Davison) ‘‘is Zerubbabel so distinguished in the prophecy, when it looks 
so far beyond him? Why is he characterized as the signet of God? He is so dis- 
tinguished as being the Representative of Christ; and his fitness to be that Represen- 
tative is most evident. Of his line and seed was Christ born into the world. When 
God, therefore, restored His people, and reinstated them in their covenant and their 
land again, by this prophecy He designated Zerubbabel, and set His choice upon him, 
as the signet of His hand and purpose, in‘whom some work of His providence and 
mercy should be accomplished. * * * In Zerubbabel the genealogy of the Mes- 
siah, after the restoration from Babylon, begins, Zerubbabel is the head of that 
genealogy: in him it has its double concourse (S. Matt. i. 12; 8. Luke, iii. 27): both 
lines of the descent of the Messiah meeting in his person. * * * Such prediction 
was the more opportune when we consider the state of doubt and ambiguity which 
might now seem to attach to the former promises of God, given to the family of David, 
when that family had been set aside from the throne. * * * To Zerubbabel no 
throne is promised, and none was given. Yet he is chosen. * * * Whence I infer 
that that adoption or acknowledgment of him, in relation to ‘the sure’ and yet remain- 
ing ‘mercies of David,’ the promises of the Christian Covenant, is the specific point 
of the prophecy of Haggai. It is not to be maintained that all this force and con- 
nexion of the prophecy could be understood from the first utterance of it, but they 
may be understood now.”—Discourses on Prophecy, p. 340-342. 

2 Jahn has forcibly urged this fact, as exhibiting the distinct functions of Revela- 
tion and Inspiration; the latter being always necessary—‘ weil die Propheten selbst, 
oft diese gittliche Offenbarungen nicht, oder doch yicht ganz verstanden, und folglich 
ohne gittliche Verwalirung leicht hiitten Inrthiimer einmengen, und so die Offenbarung 
selbst wesentlich entstellen kénnen.”—Winleitung, Th, i. s, 95. 


- 
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this the prophet takes occasion to observe: ‘‘ And I heard, but I 
understood not: then said I, O my Lord, what shall be the end 
of these things? And he said, Go thy way, Daniel: for the 
words are closed up and sealed till the time of the end.” Such 
passages not only illustrate the assertion of 8. Peter, in the text, 
that the prophets “ searched diligently” for the meaning of their 
own words ;—they also afford Siclosixe evidence that as each 
prediction was uttered, reason continued its habitual efforts to 
penetrate the unknown ; and exhibit the important fact, that, 
while he was subject to the Divine influence, there was carried on, 
simultaneously, a parallel exercise of the natural faculties of the 
human agent, who was thus employed to express the revelations 
of God in the language of men.’ 


1 Dan. xii. 7-9. Of. “It shall be one day which shall be known to the Lord, not 
day, nor night: but it shall come to pass that at evening time it shall be light.”—Zech. 
xiv. 7. The New Testament affords some striking illustrations of the fact that the 
full sense of a Divine revelation was frequently unperceived by the person who re- 
ceived it. After the effusion of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, 8. Peter announces to 
the Jews—“ The promise is unto you and to your children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God shall eall.”—<Acts, ii. 39, Looking from our point 
of view, no one can doubt that by those words the admission of the Gentiles to Gos- 
pel privileges was plainly intimated: and yet it was not for some time afterwards— 
and that, too, by aid of a new revelation. (Acts, x.; ef: xi. 15-17)—that 8. Peter, still 
fettered by his Jewish creed, fully understood the force of what he himself had ut- 
tered. The case of Caiaphas “ prophesying,” unconsciously, that “one man should 
die for the people,” is still more remarkable, ‘This spake he not of himself (ug’ éavtod 
oix elzev); but, being High Priest that year, he prophesied (xpogytevcev).”—S. John, 
xi. 51. Here the Evangelist leaves no room for supposing his own interpretation to 
be a mere “subjective exposition.” The express denial that Caiaphas “ spake of him- 
self” is introduced in such a manner as to place it beyond any doubt that “he prophe- 
sied,” that is, “spake under the influence of God.” The reference to the office of 
Caiaphas does not imply that S. John considered that every High Priest necessarily 
prophesied; but merely points out that the High Priest was the natural medium 
through which God might at times reveal Himself. ‘ Fuit, inquam, sacerdos; 6 0? 
mpoc dAanberav iepedte ebOic sate mpopytyc, ut Philo ait.’—C. F. Fritzsche, De Revel. 
notione Bibl., p. 62. Of. also Olshausen, 77 loc. 

In considering the question, ‘‘ Utrum prophetz semper cognoscant ea qué pro- 
phetant,” S. Thomas Aquinas decides in the negative, by a reference to this case of 
Caiaphas; laying down the principle: “In revelatione prophetica, movetur mens 
prophetz a Spiritu Sancto, sicut instrumentum deficiens respectu principalis agentis :” 
—from which he infers, “Etiam veri prophetz non omnia cognoscunt que in eorum 
visis, aut verbis, aut etiam factis, Spiritus Sanctus intendit.”—Swmm. Theol. 2da 2de., 
qu. clxxiii. art. iv. t. xxiii. p. 308. 

2 Before leaving this branch of our subject, a word may be said as to the numerical 
statements of Prophecy. Numbers are sometimes employed, as natural facts or his- 
torical events, in their ordinary signification: e. g. Jer. xxviii, 16, 17; Isai. vii. 8. 
In the great majority of cases, however, they are symbolically significant: e. g. the 
mystic number seven—as in the days of Creation, and throughout the ordinances of 
the Law; ef. also Dan. ix. 24-27; Rev. xiii. 18. “The nwmbers of Prophecy,” ob- 
serves Beck, “are to it means of representation as essential as its natural and his- 
torical characteristics ;—only most difficult to be deciphered, because our computa- 
tions are chiefly dependent on the proportions of the outward world: Die prophetischen 
Zahlen dagegen sind zusammengesetzt theils aus den innersten Urbestimmungen der 
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The history of Balaam illustrates still further the principles 
which I have endeavored to establish. Balaam was, in the 
strictest sense (although not officially"), a prophet, or agent 
through whom God revealed His will. This may be inferred, 
partly from the language made use of by the sacred historian 
when narrating the personal history of Balaam, and recording his 
predictions ; partly from the nature of the predictions themselves. 
In the first place, Balaam expressly calls Jehovah his God ;* and 
he nowhere disclaims the justice of the reputation which had at- 
tracted the notice of the King of Moab: “I wot,” said Balak, 
“that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou 
cursest is cursed ;”*—on the contrary, the phraseology employed 
throughout denotes his intimate relation to the Supreme God. 
Thus it is plainly stated that he ‘‘ heard the words of God ;” 
that he saw “the vision of the Almighty ;’* that “ the Spirit of 
God* came upon him ;” that Jehovah “‘met him,” and “ put a 
aussenweltlichen Maassverhiltnisse, heilige Urzahlen, die elementare Welt-Organisa- 
tion bemessend, zu deren Entrathselung nur die biblischen Aufschliisse iber Schopfung 
und Urzeit dienen ; theils aus den Grundbestimmungen der theocratischen Chronologie 
und Arithmetik (namentlich Festrechnung), heilige Ziffern, geschopft aus der Zeit-und 
Maass-Ordnung der Theocratie.”—Propad. Hntwickl., s. 201. 

‘ See Lecture iv. p. 175, note”. That Balaam must be distinguished from the 
ordinary ministers of the Theocracy, whether officially Prophets, or Seers, may be in- 
ferred from the title given to him in Josh. xiii. 22, “the Soothsayer” (Qd:pm):—a 


term which the LXX. render by zavric, and which is usually employed in a bad sense; 
e. g. “There shall not be found among you any one * * * that wseth divination” 


© (20p DOpP).—Deut. xviii. 10. Balaam himself, too (Numb. xxiii. 23), places “divina- 


tion” (cop), together with “enchantment” (wr3), in contrast to true prophecy, as 
found only in Israel. Compare, however, Prov. xvi. 10—“ A Divine sentence (od) 
is in the lips of the king.” 

* “Tf Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go beyond 
the word of Jehovah my God (*75x 717) to do less or more.”—Num. xxii. 18. Ba- 
laam no less plainly asserts the great truth that Jehovah was the God of Israel: ‘t He 
hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob, neither hath he seen perverseness in Israel: Je- 
hovah his God (7H>N Hv) is with him.”—xxiii. 21. This use of the term Jehovah 
is peculiar to those who stood within the sphere of Revelation. See Hengstenberg’s 
“ Beitrage,” ii. s. 300 uw. 407; as well as his Dissertation on Balaam. 

* Num. xxii. 6: see also Balaam’s reply: ‘“ Lodge here this night, and I will bring 
you word again, as JEHOVAH shall speak unto me.” —ver. 8. 

‘orp, Num. xxiv. 4. 

S ombx mn. bid. ver. 2. Cf. Lecture iii. p. 128, &e. Deylingius (“Observ. Sa- 
cre,” vol. iii. p. 105, &e.) points out some analogies between the expressions em- 
ployed in this narrative and those which occur in the prophetical writings. HE. g. 
Balaam describes his predictions by the term ON? (ch. xxiv. 4, 16), which is usually 
employed in the exordiums of prophetic announcements to denote a revelation frona 
God. “Thus, David the son of Jesse said” (Ox2)—2 Sam. xxiii. 1; “ Saith the Lord 
God of Hosts”-—Isai. iii. 15; ‘‘I am against the prophets. saith the Lord, that use 
their tongues, and say, He saith.”—Jer. xxiii. 31. So also the term used to signify 
the ecstatic condition: “He hath said * * * which saw the vision of the Al- 
mighty, falling” [5>2—the words “into a trance” do not occur in the original], d&ec. 
Num. xxiv. 4,16. Compare Ezek. i. 28; iii. 23; Dan. viii. 17, &e. 
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word in his mouth.” His sacrifice, too, of seven bullocks and 
seven rams, was of a form identical with that which Jehovah 
Himself prescribed in the book of Job ;’ a form, moreover, which, 
we are told, was employed on one of the most solemn occasions 
of Jewish history,—the bringing “up the Ark of the Covenant 
of the Lord out of the house of Obed-Edom :” ‘‘ And it came to 
pass, when God helped the Levites that bare the Ark of. the- 
Covenant of the Lord, that they offered seven bullocks and seven 
rams.”* In the second place, if we look to his predictions,* we 
shall find that they comprise the entire range of Prophecy: 
Jewish,--namely, the condition, safety, and conquests of the He- 
brews ; Christian,—the dominion of the ‘Star and Sceptre ;” 
Pagan,—the visitation of the heathen enemies of Israel.” Of 
one of his predictions, indeed, we ourselves can judge: even in 
that early stage of their history, Balaam foretold the wonderful 
isolation of the Israelites among the inhabitants of the earth : 
“Tio! the people shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned 
among the nations.”* In fine, the manner in which Jeremiah 


1 Num. xxiii. 16. “And Jehovah met Balaam” ("157 “p%). _ Alluding to this ex- 
pression, Tholuck (‘‘ Vermischte Schriften,” i. s. 409) observes that commentators have 
seldom noticed a feature in this narrative by which Balaam is distinguished from other 
prophets. It is always said that he went apart when he desired to prophesy, and that 
God met him. Thus: “ Balaam said unto Balak, Stand by thy burnt-offering, and I 
will go: peradventure Jehovah will come to meet me. * * * And God met Ba- 
laam.”—xxiii. 3, 4. Compare ch. xxii. 19, 20. It may be noticed, that Tholuck is 
inclined to regard the fact of Balaam’s exhibiting no surprise at the miracle of the ass ° 
speaking to him (Num, xxii. 29) as a proof that this entire transaction was purely 
subjective; and that there was no external reality corresponding to the details nar- 
rated. On the other hand, S. Augustine more profoundly observes: “ Nihil hic sané 
mirabilius videtur, quam quod loquente asind territus non est, sed insuper ei, velut 
talibus monstris assuetus, ird perseverante respondit.”— Quest. in Num., xlviii. lib. iv. 
t. iii. p. 549. 

2 “Jehovah said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is kindled against thee 
* * * therefore take unto you now seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to my 
servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt-offering.”—Job, xlii. 7, 8. See Dey- 
. lingius, loc. cit. p. 112. 

3 1 Chron, xv. 26. Cf. also the solemn sacrifice of Hezekiah: “Then Hezekiah 
the king rose early, and gathered the rulers of the city, and went up to the house of 
the Lord. And they brought seven bullocks and seven rams. * * * And he 
commanded the priests the sons of Aaron to offer them on the altar of the Lord.” —2 
Chron. xxix. 20, 21. 

4 Gesenius prefaces his comments on Isai, xv. and xvi. by a dissertation on the 
history of Moab: “Among the oracles, that of Balaam (Num. xxii. xxiv.) is spe- 
cially remarkable, in which that early, although not Israelitic, prophet—urged by 
Moab to curse Israel—is moved by the Divine Spirit to bless it, and to announce to 
Moab its future destruction by a mighty hero in Israel (David), (Num, xxiv. 17, 18; 
cf. 2 Sam. viii. 2):—a genuinely epic piece, worthy of the greatest poets of all times.” 
—Der Prophet Jesaia, i. 8. 504. 

® Davison, “ Discourses on Prophecy,” p. 290. 

6 Num, xxiii. 9, 
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makes use of Balaam’s oracle against Moab’ affords the fullest 
sanction to his prophetic authority ;—an authority which com- 
mands the repeated recognition of the sacred writers ; as we learn 
from the books of Moses, Joshua, Nehemiah, and Micah.’ 

The Divine source of his predictions having been thus pointed 
out, it is to be remarked, in the next place, how the very defects 
of Balaam’s character were bent to serve the purpose of Jehovah. 
We see, as subsequently in the history of Jonah,* how vain was 
his opposition to the will of heaven: both cases affording, per- 


haps, the most striking examples in the sacred narrative, of that 
‘Law’ of Prophecy already dwelt upon at some iene accord- 
ing to which each single prediction attaches itself to certain 
events or occasions presented at the period of its delivery. The 
disobedience of Balaam became the occasion of that prediction 
which filled the Gentile world, at the eve of Christ’s Nativity, 
with the expectation of a Universal Monarch. The flight of 
Jonah from the presence of the Lord was made the occasion of 
that marvellous type which symbolically foretold Christ’s sojourn 
in the tomb.° 

We have further to notice how Balaam (whose visions are so 
plainly described as the result of genuine prophetic ecstasy), in 
the midst of his announcements retains his consciousness unim- 
paired, and exhibits the unclouded exercise of his natural under- 
standing. When about to be dismissed by the King of Moab, he © 


1 Cf Jer. xlviii. 45, with Num. xxiv. 17. See infra, Lecture vii. 

2 Deut. xxiii. 4,5; Josh. xxiv. 9; Neh. xiii. 2; Micah, vi. 5. 

3 “The word of the Lord came unto Jonah, saying, Arise, go to Nineveh, and 
ery against it. But Jonas rose up to flee unto Tarshish from the presence of the 
Lord; and he found a ship going to Tarshish. But the Lord sent out a great wind 
into the sea,” &c.—Jonah, i. 

4 Lecture iv. p. 147, &e. 

5 “As Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly; so shall the 
Son of Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” —S. Matt. xii. 40. 
The manner in which German writers, even of the school considered pre-eminently 
“Bvangelical,” venture, without any external. evidence whatsoever, to tamper with 
the text of Scripture, is painfully illustrated by the following remark of Neander on 
the Type of Jonah: “In Matt. xii. 40, the reference is made to bear upon the Resur- 
rection of Christ, which is quite foreien to the original sense and connexion of the 
passage. * * * A special application of the type in this way would have drawn 
the attention of the hearers away from the main point of comparison. or these 
reasons we think the verse in question is a commentary by a later han —The Life 
of Jesus Christ, § 165. (Bohn’s transl., p. 266.) It is well to compare the languago 
of Mr. Davison: “Jonah is in his own person a Type, a prophetic Sign of Christ. 
* * * Our Saviour has fixed the truth and certainty of this Type; the corre- 
spondence of the miracle has fixed it. * * * Jonah, as I may say, compensates for 
the absence of any direct Christian prediction in what he delivers, by the typical 
prophecy embodied in his personal history.”—On Prophecy, p. 275. 
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again reminds him of his powerlessness in the hands of God : “If 
Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot 
go beyond the commandment of the Lord to do either good or 
bad of mine own mind ; but what the Lord saith, that will I 
speak, And now (he continues) behold I go unto my people; 
come therefore and I will advertise thee what this people shall do 
to thy people in the latter days ;”’—words which are followed, in 
continuation, as it were, of his personal observations, by that 
grand series of predictions with which his ministry as God’s 
prophet closes.” . 

To the examples already adduced in illustration of the prin- 
ciple which we are considering must be added an incident re- 
corded by Ezekiel. According to that principle, the continued 
exercise of each prophet’s consciousness was preserved unimpaired, 
and his understanding still reflected upon the visions which his 
spiritual sense had contemplated, even while his imagination was 
engaged in embodying them in certain forms or symbols, “The 
word of the Lord,” writes Ezekiel, ‘‘came unto me, saying, Son 


of man, set thy face toward the south * * * and prophesy 
against the forest of the south field :’—a command which is fol- 
lowed by a representation of the vision, composed in a style so 


j * Numb. xxiv. 12-14. The continued struggle between Balaam’s covetousness 
and the Divine impulse which prompted his words is forcibly described by the in- 
spired historian. At first, having sacrificed, he goes to meet Jehovah (ch. xxiii. 1-3). 
This he does a second time, at Balak’s request: ‘‘Come, I pray thee, with me unto 
another place, and curse me them from thence” (ver. 13). Having again “ received 
commandment to bless,” and having said, ‘‘He hath blessed; and I cannot reverse 
it” (ver. 20), he is led “unto the top of Peor,” a hill dedicated to the idol of Moab 
(Deut. iil. 29; iv. 46). Here Balaam “ went not as at other times to seek for enchants 
ments” (o°~n2—of the nature of which nothing is known)—but, urged by an irresist- 
ible impulse, he proclaims again his blessing; and even after the indignant remon- 
strance of Balak (xxiv. 10), he feels himself compelled once more to bless the people 
of God. 

* Le Clere observes, on Numb. xxiv. 2—“The Spirit of God came upon him,”— 
“Vult Philo hoe et reliqua vota emissa esse a Balaamo invito, et contra animi sen- 
tentiam loquente, sed Deum non multo aliter organa ejus movisse ac asine (lib. i. De 
Vita Mosis). Verum affectio animi vatis hujus verius describetur, si dicatur, phrasi 
Homerici, éxdv déxovti ye Ouug heee prolocutus esse; nam voluisset quidem gratifi- 
cari Balako, ut premium ab eo auferret, sed subjecta sibi a Deo non audebat subti- 
cere, aut iis contraria proferre. Hrat plane compos.sui, nec alienati mente vaticina- 
batur, ut ex tota historia liquet.”. This narrative is employed by Philo to illustrate 
his theory of Inspiration already described, Lecture ii. pp. 64-7. He represents the 
angel who met Balaam on the way as indignant at his dissimulation, and com- 
manding him to proceed; for, the angel assures him, his resistance to God’s will 
wonld be of no avail: dvycere ydp obdiv, od Te AEKTéEa bTHYOTVTOC dveEV 
THG CCG OLavoiac, Ka Ta dwvijg Opyava TpérOVTOC, HvioxHow yap eyo Tov Aoyov, * 
Deorifwv Exacta bud THE ORG YAbTTHC OD CUvievTtos —De Vita Mosis, ii. 
p. 124. 
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abrupt, and conveyed in language so obscurely metaphorical, as 
to be justly regarded one of the darkest portions of even Ezekiel’s © 
writings.’ Of this the prophet himself was thoroughly conscious. 
Having received the mysterious communication, he is evidently 
struck by its enigmatical character; and he at once proceeds to 
remonstrate, as it were, with the Lord on account of its obscur- 
ity: ‘‘Then said I, Ah, Lord God, they say of me, Doth he not 
speak parables ?” 
Tn all the cases which we have just considered, it is obvious 
if any confidence is to be placed in, or value ascribed to, their 
assertions—that the different sacred writers aver, as a simple mat- 
ter of fact, that they received certain communications from with- 
out which they pointedly distinguish from the suggestions of their 
own minds, and the results of their own reflection.2 The two 
questions, then, arise, by what means were they assured them- 
selves,* and how did they convince others, that such communica- 


? Ezek. xx. 45-49. [xxi. 1-5] “ It is written throughout in a style so singularly 
abrupt, and in some parts so utterly enigmatical, that it may certainly be considered, 
as a whole, one of the darkest portions of Hzekiel’s writings.”—* Ezekiel,” p. 185, by 
Mr. Fairbairn; who observes that Bishop Horsley [* Bibl. Crit.,” vol. ii., 2nd ed. p. 
97] “has here simply left record of his inability to proceed, in the brief note, ‘ The 
difficulties of this chapter are to me insuperable.’ ” 

? This fact appears most clearly in the contrast which the prophets of God draw 
between their own words and the predictions of the false prophets. Ezekiel repre- 
sents that distinction as being threefold: “ Son of man, prophesy against the prophets 
of Israel, and say thou unto them (1) that prophesy out of their own hearts, Hear ye 
the word of the Lord; Woe unto the foolish prophets (2) that follow their own spirit, 
and (3) have seen nothing.”—Hzek. xiii. 2, 3. On this description of false prophecy 
Mr. Fairbairn well observes: ‘“‘ Expressed in philosophical language, the whole was 
subjective merely, without any objective reality. The true prophet differed in each 
particular from the false one: He prophesied not from his own heart, but from the 
heart of God; in conceiving and uttering his message, he followed not his own spirit, 
but the Spirit of God; and consequently the word he spake contained a true and 
Divine reality. * * * Hence the peculiar expression which is frequently em- 
ployed of seeing the word of the Lord—(Isai. ii. 1; xiii. 1; Amos, i. 1; Mie. i. 1).” 
Ezekiel, p. 96. 

* With respect to the absolute assurance which the prophets had of the ‘ objective’ 
reality of the Divine communications, 8. Thomas Aquinas argues with great acute- 
ness. (1) He alludes to the conviction of the truth of his message which Jeremiah 
must have felt when he braved the death to which the Law (Deut. xviii. 20) had 
condemned the false prophet; “Know ye for certain,” said Jeremiah, “that if ye 
put me to death ye shall surely bring innocent blood upon yourselves: for of @ truth 
the Lord hath sent me unto you.”—Jer. xxvi. 15. (2) He points out the readiness 
of Abraham to slay his son: “ Signum prophetic certitudinis accipere possumus ex 
hoc quod Abraham, admonitus in prophetica visione, se preeparavit ad filium unigen- 
itum immolandum: quod nullatenus fecisset, nisi de divina revelatione fuisset certis- 
simus.”-— Summ. Theol. 2da 2dex, qu. clxxi. art. 5. t. xxiii. p. 295. We may add the 
case of 8. Paul. Can we feel any doubt as to the force of those proofs which con- 
vineed that profound intellect of the truth of the revelations which he received; and 
which effected a revolution in his nature that impelled him, without “conferring with 
flesh and blood,” to come forward as the most zealous and enlightened promulgator 
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tions were undoubtedly Divine ? As to the manner, indeed, by 
which the external suggestions were conveyed to the mind, we 
know nothing. They only who received those revelations from 
God could have imparted this information,—for they only had 
experience of the feelings which accompanied the illapse of the 
Divine energy: and they are silent. Or, if'a casual hint be 
dropped with reference to this action of the Divine influence on 
the soul, it is simply by employing a material image to express 
the inward experience. Thus Jeremiah says: ‘‘ The Lord put 
forth His hand, and touched my mouth :” and Ezekiel records 
how ‘fan hand was sent unto me; and lo, a roll of a book was 
therein; and * * * He said unto me, Son of man, eat this 
roll, and go speak unto the house of Israel.”’ Respecting this 
want of information, the defender of Revealed Religion need feel 
neither concern nor surprise.’ It is but another example of that 
ignorance which is the natural condition of humanity. In our 
intercourse with ‘our fellow-men, we cannot tell how spirit acts 
upon spirit. In our every-day life, we cannot tell how matter acts 
upon mind.’*. Persons who are without the sense of sight cannot 
represent to themselves the perceptions which accompany the 


of doctrines which he had hitherto mistaken, and persecuted to the death ?—Gal. i. 
16-23. 

1 Jer. i. 9; Ezek. ii. 9, iii) 1. Cf Rev. x. 8-10; and supra, p. 196, note 2. 

2 « As our sensations carry the notions of material things to our understandings 
which before were unacquainted with them; so there is some analogical way whereby 
the knowledge of: Divine Truth may also be revealed to us. For so we may call as 
well that historical truth of corporeal and material things, which we are informed of 
by our senses, truth of revelation, as that Divine Truth which we now speak of; and 
therefore we may have as certain and infallible a way of being acquainted with the 
one, as with the other. And God having so contrived the nature of our souls, that 
we may converse one with another, and inform one another of things we knew not 
before, would not make us so deaf to His Divine voice that breaks the rocks, and 
rends the mountains asunder; He would not make us so undisciplinable in Divine 
things as that we should not be capable of receiving any impressions from Himself 
of those things which we were before unacquainted with.”—J. Smith (of Cambridge.) 
Of Prophecy, ch. i. 

3 « What are the facts which are the objects of intuition or consciousness, and 
what are those which we merely infer? But this inquiry has never been considered 
a portion of logic. Its place is in another and a perfectly distinct department of 
science, to which the name metaphysics more particularly belongs. * * * To 
this science appertain the great and much debated questions of the existence of mat 
ter; the existence of spirit, and of a distinction between it and matter; the reality 
of time and space, as things without the mind, and distinguishable from the objects 
which are said to exist im them. For in the present state of the discussion on these 
topics, it is universally allowed that the existence of matter or of spirit, of space or 
of time is, in its nature, unsusceptible of being proved; and that if anything is known 
of them, it must be by immediate intuition.”—J. S. Miil, A system of Logic, vol. i. 
3rd ed. p. 7. 
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ideas of light and color ; and yet they do not question the ex- 
istence of those qualities of the material world, convinced by the 
evidence which the experience of others supply. Shall we, then, 
ungifted with the power of spiritual vision, deny the reality of 
that knowledge which God has conveyed by it, while moral evi- 
dence equally powerful is at our command? Or to state the 
same thing more generally, and with reference to speculative 
difficulties respecting both the questions above proposed :—we 
know how the Idealist triumphs in his supposed refutation of 
the existence of the external world ; and yet men of ordinary un+ 
derstanding still listen to his arguments with wondering disdain, 
or regard it, at the most, as a clever exhibition of dialectical skill. 
We live, and act, and think, perfectly indifferent to the argu- 
ments which should convince us that the world without is a non- 
entity. The original reception of Christianity by the Gentile 
world enables us, here also, to appeal to the common sense of 
mankind, in reply to an analogous exhibition of mere intellectual 
ingenuity. Not to dwell upon Hume’s notorious argument to 
show that no evidence can prove a miracle,’ or upon the practical 
answer to it which such a fact supplies, the speculations of a 
writer, to whom allusion has been made more than once in these 
Discourses, afford an immediate illustration. Schleiermacher ar- 
gues against the eflicacy of miracles, and chiefly against the 
efficacy of Prophecy, as proofs of Christianity ;’ and with his de- 


1 The only consistent view is that which denies the possibility of a revelation: 
“Tf we may be well enough assured of the author of any book, and also of his hon- 
esty, yet it was further objected that this author, whoever he was, could not be sure 
that he himself was not deceived in his opinion of his own inspiration, or of a revela- 
tion made to himself * * * But, First, if he could not be sure of his own in- 
spiration, or of a revelation made to himself, how then could any man now-a-days 
be sure of the same, if God should vouchsafe to speak to us now, as ’tis said He 
did in former times to the prophets and other inspired men, by Himself, or an 
Angel? So that this objection, if it be well grounded, cuts off not only all reason- 
able belief of former revelations, but likewise all reasonable belief of any revelation 
that can now be made to ourselves, or others. And ’tis to no purpose to offer at 
anything to convince those of the truth of any revelation who are of opinion that 
even the infinite power and wisdom of God cannot make such a revelation of His 
will to them as would be credible, such as they should reasonably judge sufficient 
for their conviction.”—Fourteen Sermons by Bishop O. Blackall, p. 21. 

? Schleiermacher sets out from the following proposition: “There is no other 
means of obtaining a share in the Christian Community, than through Faith in Jesus 
as the Redeemer.” By the expression, “Faith in Christ,” Schleiermacher under- 
stands “The certainty accompanying a state of the higher self-consciousness ; which 
consequently is different from, but not therefore inferior to, that which accompanies 
the objective consciousness. In the same sense Faith in God is used to denote 
nothing else than the certainty concerning the absolute feeling of dependence as 
such, i. e. as conditioned (bedingt) by a Being placed. without. us, and expressing our 
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nial of the latter is closely connected his rejection of the authority 
of the Old Testament." But the Christian Apologist will turn 
from the subtlety of the mere dialectician to the facts of history, 


relation to Him. * * * Theexpression, Faith in Christ (as that of Faith in God) 
is the reference of the state, as effect, to Christ as cause. * * * Although in 
Scripture itself arguments, of which the witnesses to the Gospel have availed them- 
selves, are frequently mentioned (Acts, vi 9, 10; ix. 20-22; xviii. 27, 28), still, it is 
never maintained that Faith has arisen from the adducing of proofs, but from the 
announcement.” Such proofs, he adds, were solely designed to point out the appli- 
cability of the prophecies to this Jesus as Redeemer—otherwise the Gentiles must 
have first become Jews in order to be brought to Christianity by the authority of the 
prophets. Here, therefore, all demonstration must be excluded:—but ‘“‘ Men would 
fain bring about the acknowledgment of Christ, by means of the Miracles which He 
has wrovght, or the Prophecies which have announced His coming, or the peculiar 
nature of the evidence originally given concerning Him, that it is a work of Divine 
Inspiration. The fallacy here (speaking generally) is, that the efficacy of these cir- 
cumstances always presupposes Faith as already existing, and therefore cannot pro- 
duce it. As to Miracles, in the strict sense of the word (i. e. excluding Prophecy, 
Inspiration, &c.), if we confine ourselves to those which Jesus Himself has wrought, 
or even take in those wrought with reference to Him—these can by no means effect 
such an acknowledgment. * * * For Scripture itself attests, partly that Faith 
‘has been produced without Miracles, partly, that Miracles have not produced it; from 
which it can be concluded that where Faith has been produced even in connexion 
with Miracles, it has not been produced by them, but in that original manner.” As 
to Prophecy, we can easily conceive that a Jew might admit its reference to Jesus, 
and, nevertheless, that he neither had true Faith, nor was a member of the Church, 
—hbecause he did not yet feel the need of Redemption. And were a Gentile even 
to be convinced that the Prophecies were connected with each other; and that all 
of them have in view one and the same subject; and, further, that they have been 
all strictly fulfilled in Christ,—still it must be assumed that Jesus is the Redeemer, 
because the Redeemer has been predicted by such intimations as the Gentile finds 
applicable to Jesus. Nay, more—we cannot see how a Gentile could have confidence 
in the men who uttered the Prophecies, unless we further assume that their inspira- 
tion has been proved to him. But further:—since it can never be proved that the 
prophets have foreseen Christ as He has actually existed, and still less the Kingdom 
of the Messiah, as it has been actually developed in Christianity, ‘it must be con- 
ceded that a proof of Christ as the Redeemer is impossible by means of Prophecy. 
* * *« We must therefore clearly distinguish between the apologetic use of the 
Prophecies made by the Apostles in their relation to the Jews, and a general use of 
them as means of proof.”—Der Christl. Glaube, B.i. s. 87 ff. (Cf also Lecture iii. p. 
100, note*.) Schleiermacher next proceeds to the question of Inspiration, for his re- 
marks on which see supra, Lecture i. p.'36. 

1 Quinet says of Schleiermacher, that no man has made greater efforts to reconcile 
ancient faith with modern science. The concessions into which he has been drawn 
are incredible :—“ Comme un homme battu par un violent orage, il a sacrifié les mats 
et la voilure pour sauver Je corps du vaisseau.” At first he gives up the Old Testa- 
ment; “c’est ce qwil appelait rompre avec l’ancienne alliance.” At a later period, 
having made an Old Testament without prophecies, he makes a Gospel without mir- 
acles: “Encore arrivait-il 4 ce débris de révélation, non plus par les Ecritures, mais 
par une espéce de ravissement de conscience, ou plutot par un miracle de la parole 
intérieure.’—Revue des deux Mondes, 1838, t. iv. p.473. In a series of papers pub- 
lished in the “Studien und Kritiken,” for 1829, entitled, ‘‘ Ueber seine Glaubenslehre 
an Dr. Liicke,” Schleiermacher avers that he neither can nor will maintain against 
external investigation a dominant ecclesiastical doctrine, which, to all who are with- 
out, appears an unsubstantial spectre ; but that he will avail himself of history as it 
develops itself, and then will resign much which many are still disposed to consider 
inseparably connected with the essence of Christianity. “I will not speak,” he ob 
serves, “of the Six Days’ Work; but the very idea of Creation, as it is usually con 
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in whose pages he will read that no evidence has appeared more 
overpowering to the mind of enlightened Heathenism, than the 
fulfilment of the predictions of ancient times in the Person of 
Jesus of Nazareth.’ 


strued—even abstracting from all return to the Mosaic Chronology—how long will 
it be able still to maintain itself against the power of a cultivated view of the world 
resulting from scientific combinations which no one can escape?” How long, he 
asks, will the New Testament miracles,—he will not waste time upon those of the 
Old,—maintain their place against far weightier objections than those advanced by 
the French Encyclopedists? ‘‘ Hither the whole history to which they belong must 
be regarded as a fable, from which whai is historical in its foundation can no longer 
be extricated,—and then Christianity appears no longer to proceed from the Being 
of God, but from nothing: or if they be really regarded as matters of fact, we must 
grant that so far as they have been produced im nature, analogies to them must be 
also found in nature—and thus the old idea of a miracle must be given up.”—(s. 
489.) On these remarks Quinet observes: “Je ne crois pas que I’on ait jamais con- 
sidéré ’abime avec un plus tranquille désespoir.” 

' In every age of the world the prescience of future contingents has appeared to 
human reason the most incomprehensible of the attributes ascribed to Deity. Cicero, 
ridiculing the pretensions of the heathen oracles (he describes the oracles of Apollo 
as being “ partim falsa, partim casu vera, partim flexiloqua et obscura, ut interpres 


egeat interprete,” c. 56), represents the philosophy of his age when he denied the ex- - 


istence of any such power: “Nihil est tam contrarium rationi et constantiz quam 
fortuna: ut mihi ne in Deum quidem cadere videatur, ut sciat, quid casu et fortuito 
futurum sit. Si enim scit, certe illud eveniet: sin certe eveniet, nulla fortuna est. 
Est autem fortuna. Rerum igitur fortuitarum nulla est preesensio.”—De Divinat. lib. 
ii. e. 7. From this we can at once see how forcibly, in those days, the plain fulfil- 
meut of an ancient prediction must have told upon an honest. mind. Hence the ob- 


ject of the early Apologists, when they insist so repeatedly on the: antiquity of the | 


prophetic writings (Cf 8S. Justin M. Apol. i. § 31. p. 62; Tatian, Adv. Greecos, § 
xxxi; p. 268; Clemens Alex. (who quotes Tatian) Strom. I. xxi p. 378, &c.); while 
they further tell us that the proof of the fulfilment of Prophecy was the chief agent 
in their own conversion. Such was the statement of §. Justin M. to Trypho. The 
aged Christian who had instructed him, brought before him the words of the prophets, 
men—9eiw Uvetpars Aadjoavrec, Ka Ta pédAovta Oeoricavtec, d On viv yivetat—S 
vii. p. 109. Theophilus of Antioch similarly describes the arguments by which he 
had been convinced: M? ody dmiore:, dAAd mioTeve Kai yap yO nrioToUy TodTO écecbaL 
[scil. dvuctacw], dAAd viv Katavoyjoag ata nioTebw, dua Kal éritvydv Lepaic ypadai¢ 
TOv dyiwy TpognTar, of Kal mpoeirov did Ivevuaroc Oeod Ta mpoyeyovdra @ TpOTW yéyove, 
Kal Td éveotdra tive TpOTy yiveTat, Kad Ta Erepyoueva Toia Taser drapTicOjcerat, 
drodetsiv obv AaQav Tov yivouevav Kai TpoavaTeduvyuévror, ObK GTLGTO’ CAAA TLOTEbw 
relapyav Oe@.—Ad Autolyc, lib. i, § 14. p. 346. The manner in which Tatian states 
this same fact is peculiarly forcible: mepivoodvrs dé ot Ta orovdaia, ovvéByn ypadaic 
tiolv évtvyxeiv BupBaptkaic, TpecButépace piv, We TPd¢ TA ‘EAAHvev ddyuata, Oevorépae 
02 bce mpd THY Exeivov TAdYAV. Kai por TEeLoOjvat TabTaLe ovvéBy did TE TOY AéEEwr TO 
drugov, kal TOV einOVvTwY TO dveTLTHOEVTOY, Kal THE TOD TaVTOC TOLHGEWC Td EdKaTGANT- 
Tov, Kat TOV WEAAOVTwY Td TpOyVwoTLKOV.—Adv Grecos, § 29. p. 267. 
Paley (“‘ Evidences,” part iii. ch. 5) gives another reason why the argument from 
Provkezy was so much dwelt upon. He quotes S. Irenzus, Tertullian, Origen, Lac- 
tanttes, who agree in stating that the miracles of Christ were ascribed by the heathen 
to magi¢; observing that while these Apologists insist upon the force of the proof of 
Christianity from Miracles, they were compelled, in consequence of this objection, to 
rely rather upon the evidence of Prophecy. Strange to say, Paley is inclined to con- 
demn “the judgment of the defenders” of Christianity for taking this course. I may 
remark that Arnobius (A. D. 298) forms an exception to this exclusive reliance upon 
the evidence of Prophecy: he lays much stress on Miracles in his work ‘‘ Adv. Gen- 
tes,” observing: “Nulla major est comprobatio quam gestarum ab Ho [Christo] fides 
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This last allusion at once brings before us those proofs by 
which God’s servants, however silent as to their own inward feel- 
ings, have convinced the world of their Divine Commission. 
There must, clearly, be external, sensible proof given that any 
human being has been selected as a messenger of God. Without 
such proof we should have no evidence of the fact beyond the as- 
sertion of the individual himself who claims our belief." Reve- 
lation, therefore, has always been accompanied by certain indi- 
cations which evince that its source must be attributed to other 
faculties, and a higher power, than could have naturally charac- 
terized the agent by whom it has been conveyed. 

Two proofs, only, of this sensible nature are conceivable— 
Prophecy and Miracles. Prophecy, from its embracing at once 
events of which living men might judge,* and the history of the 
far distant future, performs the function of a witness to every 
age. Miracles, by virtue of the Creative and Revealing Presence, 
apparent in them, offer to all conscientious minds the clearest of 
proofs. The language of unprejudiced reason must ever be— 
“ We know that thou arta teacher come from God: for no man 
can do these miracles that thou doest except God be with him.’” 


rerum, quam virtutum novitas,” &c.—Lib. i. c. 42, ap. Routh, “ Script. Eccl, Opuse.” 
ham) 20. 

? Scripture itself acknowledges the justice of this principle: ‘‘ Long time therefore 
abode they speaking boldly in the Lord, Which gave testimony (r@ eaptupodyre) unto 
the word of His grace, and granted signs and wonders (onucia kai Tépara) to be done 
by their hands.’—Acts, xiv. 3. So also of Prophecy: ‘“ When the word of the pro- 
phet shall come to pass, then shall the prophet be known that the Lord hath truly sent 
him.’”—Jer. xxviii. 9. And thus Jeroboam acknowledges the Divine mission of Ahi- 
jah: “ Behold there is Ahijah the prophet, which told me that Ishould be king over 
this people.”—1 Kings, xiv. 2. 

2 Thus the prediction of “the man of God” that the altar at Bethel should be rent 
(1 Kings, xiii. 3; ef: ver. 5), was addressed to the generation then living; the an- 
nouncement of the reign of Josiah (ver. 2) was addressed to generations yet to come. 
To the same effect were the prediction of the death of Jeroboam’s child (1 Kings, xiv. 
12; ef. ver. 17), and the announcement of the future destruction of his race (ver. 10), 
Cf. too, Jer. xxviii. 16, 17. In this sense Origen argued that before the coming of 
the Messiah the inspiration of the Old Testament could not have been clearly proved ; 
but now the appearance of Christ has dispelled all doubts: évapy7 tapadeiynata rept 
Tov Ueorvevarouc elvat tac Tahaldc ypagac mpd Tic éExtdnuiac TOD XpicTod mapactijoat ob 
mavy Svvarov qv GAW 7 ’Inood éridnuia, dvvayévove brontevecbar TOY vo“ov Kai TodE 
mpodytac we ov Osia, cic Tobudavig Hyayev, WE ovpaviw yadpiTe dvayeypaupéva.—De 
Princip. lib. iv. t. i. p. 161. 

8 §. John, iii. 2: ef. 1 Kings, xvii. 22-24: “And the Lord heard the voice of 
Elijah, and the soul of the child came unto him, and he revived. * * * And the 
woman said to Elijah, Now by this I know that thou art a man of God, and that the 
word of the Lord in thy mouth is truth.” Bishop Hinds ingeniously observes: ‘In 
the case of a person claiming to be commissioned with a message from God, the only 
proof which ought to be admitted is miraculous attestation of some sort. * * * 
‘The miracle, in these cases, is, in fact, a specimen of that violation of the ordinary 
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Miracles both accredit those who work with them, as organs of 
God ; and seal as truth what such organs utter. This demon- 
strative power abides even in the record of the miracles, the 
truth of that record being assumed." That our minds can im- 
agine no other species of proof is shown by this circumstance, 
that these are invariably offered to us as tests, wherever claims, 
well or ill-founded, are made to Divine Inspiration. §. Paul con- 
siders such tokens to be as indispensable a requisite of an Apostle 
as they had been of the Old Testament prophets. “ Truly,” he 
argues, “ the signs of an Apostle were wrought among you in all 
patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds.” And so far 
is the claim of false prophets to the possession of such gifts from 
being any objection to their force as proofs, that it rather ex- 
hibits more clearly their validity. They are the only proofs 
given, because they are the only proofs admissible.’ It is true, 
that in the case of the authors of Scripture, there are many in- 
stances, in which, to our knowledge at least, such sensible proofs 
were not given. But that proofs were a# all times given of a suf- 
ficiently overpowering kind to silence every reasonable doubt, and 
to remove every natural scruple, we have abundant reason to con- 
clude.* Should any difficulty arise (on the part either of the 


course of nature, which the person inspired is asserting to have taken place in his ap- 
pointment and ministry; and corresponds to the exhibition of specimens and experi- 
ments, which we should require of a geologist, mineralogist, or chemist, if he asserted 
his discovery of any nat-1ral phenomena—especially of any at variance with received 
theories.”—Jnspiration, p. 9. 

1 « Single miracles are often said to have convinced eye-witnesses on the first 
-publication of the Gospel.—John, yi. 14. ‘Then those men, when they had seen the 
miracle which Jesus did, said, This is of a truth that Prophet which should come 
into the world.’—So ch. ii. 11. The same Evangelist puts the miracles collectively 
for the written evidence to the future faith of the world: ‘Many other signs truly did 
Jesus in the presence of His disciples which are not written in this book; but these 
are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’—xx. 30, 
31.”—Davison, On Prophecy, p. 406. 

2 2 Cor. xii. 12. 

3 See M. Athanase Coquerel, ‘' Christianity,” p. 219. 

* Take, e. g. the important event of the separation of Israel and Judah. Ahijah 
the Shilonite announced to Jeroboam, “ Thus saith the Lord, Behold I wil rend the 
kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and will give Ten Tribes to thee.”—1 Kings, 
xi. 31. That this prediction became notorious, and obtained general belief, we learn 
from the statement: “Solomon sought therefore to kill Jeroboam. And Jeroboam 
arose and fled into Egypt.”—ver. 40. After Rehoboam’s accession to the throne, 
“Tsrael rebelled against the house of David;” and Rehoboam ‘assembled all the 
house of Judah, with the Tribe of Benjamin, an hundred and fourscore thousand 
chosen men which were warriors, to fight against the house of Israel, to bring the 
kingdom again to Rehoboam.” ‘ But the word of the Lord came to Shemaiah the 
man of God, saying, Thus saith the Lord, Ye shall not go up, nor fight against your 
brethren; return every man to his house; for this thing is done of Me, And they 
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agent himself when receiving his powers from God, or of those 
to whom his commission was addressed), as to whether the an- 
nouncement were really Divine, we are often informed of the 
means by which such difficulty was dispelled. To this effect 
were the signs given to Moses, to Gideon, to Hezekiah, On the 
other hand, when the sacred writers do not refer to Divine Reve- 
lation, or to the means by which it was imparted, we observe how 
carefully they indicate their clear appreciation of the fact, that 
ordinary dreams or visions are altogether valueless. The Psalmist, 
for example, writes: ‘‘As a dream when one awaketh ; so, O 
Lord, when Thou awakest, Thou shalt despise their image :’”” 
while in the case of visions a broad line of distinction is drawn 
between the real communications which God thus conveyed to 
the mind, and the hallucinations of false prophecy, the worth- 
lessness of which is pointed out by Ezekiel: “Thus saith the 
Lord God, Woe unto the foolish prophets that follow their own 
spirit, and have seen nothing.”* 

Intimations no less clear are also conveyed to us, from time 
to time, by the sacred writers, that the Divine Author of Scrip- 
ture exercised a constant supervision over their acts and words. 
Such intimations relate either to those cases in which the human 
agent, trusting to his previous participation in the Divine in- 
fluence, and relying upon his own judgment, presumes to decide 


obeyed the words of the Lord, and returned from going against Jeroboam.”—1 Kings, 
xii. 21; 2 Chron. xi. 4. Speaking of these two predictions Mr. Davison observes: 
“The agency of man had been prophetically foreshown in the one instance; it was 
authoritatively suspended in the other. A ferocious and self-willed king, who would 
take no counsel before the revolt, acquiesced, and all Judah with him, in the dictate 
of a prophet, after it. Why did he and his people so act except upon a conviction, 
which they could not resist, of that prophet’s authority? * * * J infer that they 
had reason to know Whose word it was which they obeyed.”—On Prophecy, p. 236. 

? Exod. iv. 1-9; Judges, vi. 36-40; 2 Kings, xx. 8-11. Of this nature was the 
confirmation which §. Peter received as to the source and reality of his trance: 
“While Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit said unto him, Behold three men seek 
thee,” &c.—Acts, x. 19: cf. xii, 7-11. A striking example is afforded by an incident re- 
corded of Jeremiah. He had predicted, at God’s command, the subjection of his 
country by the Chaldeans. Immediately afterwards he is directed to act in a manner 
which seems to have excited not unreasonable doubts in his mind. The existence 
of such doubts he clearly intimates, and he relates, with the most perfect simplicity, 
the means by which they were dispelled: ‘‘ And Jeremiah said, The word of the Lord 
came unto me, saying, Behold, Hanameel the son of Shallum, thine uncle shall come 
unto thee, saying, Buy thee my field that is in Anathoth, for ‘the right of redemption 
is thine to buy it. So Hanameel, mine uncle’s son, came to me in the court of the 
prison, according to the word of the Lord, and said unto me, Buy my field, I pray 
thee, &e. * * * Then I knew that this was the word o the Lord. And I bought 
the field, &e.’—Jer. xxxii. 6-9. Cf Zech. xi. 11. 

? Ps. Ixxiii. 20. Cf Keel. v. 7. 3 Ezek. xiii. 3. Cf supra, p. 207, note 2. 
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without the immediate suggestion of the Holy Spirit ; or to those 
in which a line of action that we should otherwise have looked 
upon as purely natural, or as dictated by the circumstances of the 
time, is referred to the direct intervention of God. In such 
instances the veil js, as it were, withdrawn ; and we are per- 
mitted to see how the Spirit of God acts upon, and guides the 
spirit of man. For example, in the Old Testament, when Sam- 
uel, in pursuance of the Divine command, was about to select 
the future king from among the sons of Jesse, following his own 
judgment, his choice was about to fall upon Eliab. But “the 
Lord said unto him,” ‘I have refused him.” When, at length, 
David is introduced, ‘ the Lord said, Arise, anoint him, for this 
is he.”* Again, we read that David, when the Lord had given 
him peace from his enemies, called for Nathan the prophet, and 
said, ‘‘ Lo, I dwell in an house of cedars, but the Ark of the cov- 
enant of the Lord remaineth under curtains. Then Nathan said 
unto David, Do all that is thine heart ; for God is with thee.” 
In this, his natural approval of the pious design of the king, 
Nathan acted on his own human judgment, and erred ; for “it 
came to pass the same night, that the word of God came to 
Nathan, saying, Go and tell David my servant, Thus saith the 
Lord, Thou shalt no¢ build me an house to dwell in.” Similar 
instances, in which the human judgment of men, who acted as 
agents of the Divine commands, was thus controlled, are recorded 
in the New Testament. We read how §, Paul had laid out for 
himself a practical field of labor.” He would have preached in 
Galatia, but “ was forbidden of the Holy Ghost.” He “ assayed 

? 1 Sam. xvi. 6-12. 

? 2 Sam. vii. 1 Chron. xvii. On this case §. Gregory the Great observes: ‘ Ali- 
quando prophetz sancti dum consuluntur, ex magno usu prophetandi queedam ex suo 
spiritu proferunt, et se haec ex prophetize Spiritu dicere suspicantur. Sed quia sancti 
sunt, per Sanctum Spiritum citius correcti, et ab Eo que vera sunt audiunt, et 
semetipsos, quia falsa dixerint, reprehendunt,”—Jn Ezekiel, lib. i. Hom. i. t. i p. 
1180. 

3 Acts, xvi. 6-10. “The manner in which Luke describes this hindrance is well 
calculated to bring to view the operation of the higher IIvedua in the souls of the 
Apostles, The Wvy7 of him, who had received-the Holy Ghost, was in no way so 
identified with the Spirit as to take away a full consciousness of the distinction which 
existed; he could, on the contrary, very clearly distinguish the impulses of his own 
soul from the suggestion of the Spirit. The former often prompted (if not to what 
was sinful) to what was erroneous or unsuitable [see infra, p. 222, &¢.]; the latter in 
such cases checked the soul in its activity, and guided it to what wasright * * * 
In this passage érefpafov describes the natural impulse of the wuy7 ; obk elacev abrovcg 


the restriuining agency of the far-seeing Spirit.”—Olshausen, Comment in loc. B. ii. 
8. 829. 


Seteemiier meee td 
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to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered him not.” And when 
he paused, doubting where God’s will would lead him, “ a vision 
appeared to Paul in the night : There stood a man of Macedonia, 
and prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help us. 
And after he had seen the vision,” continues the sacred historian, 


“immediately we endeavored to go into Macedonia, assuredly 


gathering that the Lord had called us for to preach the Gospel 
unto them.” ‘The history of 8. Paul affords another instance of 
the constancy of this Divine supervision ;—an instance which, 
taken in connexion with those already adduced, warrants our con- 
cluding, as a just and natural inference, that, in other cases also 
where such information may not be expressly given, the servants 
of God were in like manner specially guided and directed by Him. 
In the account of the controversy respecting circumcision we are 
told that the Church of Antioch “determined that Paul and 
Barnabas, and certain other of them, should go up to Jerusalem 
unto the Apostles and elders about this question.” Here every- 
thing appears natural, and what might have been expected. 
There was a division in a certain branch of the Church upon an 
important question ; and it was resolved to refer the matter to 
the Apostles. Had this entire discussion been conducted by mere 
human wisdom, this was precisely the course which we should 
have anticipated. Without some express intimation, therefore, 
from Scripture itself, we could not, perhaps, have safely ventured 
to maintain, that each step in this matter was regulated by the 
immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit. But of this fact we have 
special information. §. Paul himself tells us, that his journey to 
Jerusalem was not the mere result of his or the Church’s human 
judgment. He writes expressly, that he ‘‘ went up” to Jerusalem 
“by Revelation.” 

But another topic of the utmost moment must be referred to 
before we close this branch of our inquiry. In order to preserve 
the due subordination of the human to the Divine element of the 
Bible, it is altogether essential that we should bear in mind the 
distinction between that extraordinary influence under which the 


PAGE, XVID ; 

2 Gal. ii. 2. ’AvéBynv 02 kata droKdAvyw. Cf. S. Luke, ii 26, 2%, where Simeon’s 
presence in the Temple, which from his character (ver. 25) might have appeared a 
purely natural circumstance, is ascribed to the special guidance of the Holy Ghost 
“He came by the Spirit (¢v [Ivetuarz) into the Temple.” 


- 
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sacred writers have composed their respective works, and that 
ordinary actuation by the Holy Spirit, to which in like manner 
the term Jnspiration’ has been assigned. From neglecting or re- 
fusing to discriminate between these two aspects of the Divine 
agency, a greater number, perhaps, of erroneous views with re- 
spect to our present subject have taken their rise, than from any 
other source. In illustration of the importance of attending to 
the distinction which exists between the two classes of spiritual 
gifts, I would adduce an observation of a well-known writer, 
whose statements have been considerably embarrassed by his 
having continued to regard as identical these specifically differ- 
ent phases of the operations of the Holy Ghost. Dr. Arnold, 
when enumerating certain inferences relating to Inspiration 
which he considers ‘‘ unwarranted,” goes on to say: “It is no 
less an unwarranted interpretation of the term ‘ Inspiration’ to 
suppose that it is equivalent to a communication of the Divine 
perfections. Surely, many of our words and many of our actions 
are spoken and done by the inspiration of God’s Spirit, without 
Whom we can do nothing acceptable to God. Yet does the 
Holy Spirit so inspire us as to communicate to us His own per- 
fections ? Are our best words or works utterly free from error or 
from sin? All inspiration does not, then, destroy the human 
and fallible part in the nature which it inspires ; it does not 
change man into God.” The result, which legitimately follows 
from this confusion of the two significations conveyed by the 


1 My object here is to prove that these two significatidns of the word ‘ Inspira- 
tion’ are specifically distinct; denoting operations of the same Divine Spirit which 
differ in kind, as well as in degree. On the other hand, their identity in kind is con- 
tinually laid down as a great principle in treatises on this subject. Thus, in an essay 
often quoted, entitled “ De revelatione Religionis externa, eademque publica,” by C. 
L. Nitzsch (Lipsize, 1808), one of the theses maintained is—“ Quod inspiratio Apos- 
tolorum ejusdem plane generis fuit cum revelatione interna, que reliquis omnibus veri 
nominis Christianis contigisse dicitur:” where, for “generis,” “speciei” should, strictly 
speaking, be substituted; as appears from the further remark: ‘‘ Minime negamus 
gradu diversam, sive modo et mensura potiorem fuisse Apostolorum inspirationem.”— 
p. 67. See infra, p. 226, note *. 

* “Tf a single error can be discovered [in Scripture], it is supposed to be fatal to 
the credibility of the whole. This has arisen from an unwarranted interpretation of 
the word ‘Inspiration,’ and by a sti]] more unwarranted inference. An inspired work 
is supposed to mean a work to whi@A God has communicated His own perfections; so 
that the slightest error or defect of any kind in it is inconceivable, and that which is 
other than perfect in all points cannot be inspired. This is the unwarranted inter- 
pretation of the word ‘Inspiration.’”"—Sermons on the Christian Life, ed. 1841, 
p- 486. 

% Sermons on the Christian Life, p. 487. 
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word ‘Inspiration,’ is exemplified by Dr. Arnold himself when 
speaking of the pre-eminent inspiration of 8. Paul. He observes 
—“Yet this great Apostle expected that the world would come 
to an end in the generation then existing. * ™ * Shall we 
then say that 8. Paul entertained and expressed a belief which 
the event did not verify ? We may say so, safely and reverently, 
in this instance.” 

Another aspect—attended with consequences if possible more 
important—under which this same misconception presents itself, 
is that of regarding the degree of authority due to the several 
parts of Scripture as depending upon the personal qualities of 
their respective authors, or the opportunities of acquiring infor- 
mation which they possessed. One modern theory of Inspiration, 
for example, makes the possession of religious Truth by the 
Apostles to depend on the measure of their sinlessness ; while 
another estimates the Divine character of Scripture by the rela- 
tion in which its authors stood to Christ. From this latter view 
it results, we are further told, that a distinction is to be drawn 
between the different parts of the New Testament ; and that 
higher authority must be ascribed to the writings of the Apostles, 
than to those portions of it which have been composed by their 
disciples and assistants :—hence it follows that the Gospels of 5. 


1 Tbid. p. 488. See Lecture iv. p. 180, note. A still greater degree of confusion 
is to be traced in the language of Mr. Coleridge. ‘‘The main error,” according to 
him, of the principle maintained by the assertors of “ Bibliolatry”—‘ consists in the 
confounding of two distinct conceptions, revelation by the Eternal Word, and actua- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. , The former, indeed, is not always or necessarily united with 
the latter,—the prophecy of Balaam is an instance of the contrary—but yet being 
ordinarily, and only not always, so united, the term, Inspiration, has acquired a double 
sense. First, the term is used in the sense of Information miraculously communicated 
by voice or vision [here Mr. Coleridge confounds Revelation and Inspiration] ; and 
secondly, where, without any sensible addition or infusion, the writer or speaker uses 
and applies his existing gifts of power and knowledge under the predisposing, aiding, 
and directing actuation of God’s Holy Spirit. Now, between the first sense, that is, 
inspired revelation, and the highest degree of that grace and communion with the 
Spirit which the Church under all circumstances, and every regenerate member of 
the Church of Christ, is permitted to hope, and instructed to pray for—there is a 
positive difference of kind,—a chasm, the pretended overleaping of which constitutes 
imposture, or betrays insanity. Of the first kind are the Law and the Prophets. 
* * * But with regard to the second, neither the holy writers—the so-called 
Hagiographi [i. e. Job, David, Solomon, Jeremialgin the Lamentations, Daniel, &c.]— 
themselves, nor any fair interpretations of Scripture, assert any such absolute diversity, — 
or enjoin the belief of any greater difference of degree, than the experience of thi 
Christian World grounded on, and growing with the comparison of these Scriptures 
with other works holden in honor by the Churches, has established.”— Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit, Letter vii. p. 94. 
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Mark and S. Luke possess less authority than those of 8. Mat- 
thew or 8. John.’ 

With reference to the principle on which such theories are 
founded, there is, it is true, a certain sense in which we may 


1 The writer who first suggested this view in modern times was, I believe, Dr. 
George Benson, in an “ Essay concerning Inspiration,” to be found in Bishop Watson’s 
collection of Theological Tracts (vol iv. p. 469), and which was received with much 
applause in Gemany. Of Tollner, “Die gottliche Eingebung,” s. 69, us. 127. Dr. 
Benson considers the degree of Inspiration possessed by the Apostles to have been 
the highest under the New Testament: it may be called Gradus Apostolicus, as the 
Jews called that which Moses had under the Old Testament Gradus Mosaicus. (See 
supra, Lecture ii. p. 61) Hence he infers that the Gospels of S. Mark and 8. Luke 
are inferior in authority to the Writings of the Apostles. Schleiermacher and his 
school have derived the same result from their peculiar principles. Schleiermacher, 
in his “Critical Essay on the Gospel of S. Luke,” objecting to the notion that “the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in the composition of the Scriptures is of a specific kind, 
distinct from its working in the universal Church, and from its general agency in the 
disciples of Christ,” draws the following distinction: ‘‘ There is first the agency of the 
Divine Spirit in those who were witnesses of the events, and heard and reported the 
speeches of Christ. * * * In the second place, there is the agency of the Spirit 
in the persons who collected and digested. * * * Now, if the compiler of our 
Gospel [S. Luke’s] was one of whom it may seem doubtful whether, as he does not 
belong to the number of the Twelve, an extraordinary influence of the Spirit can, with 
propriety, be attributed to him, it is, at all events, safer that he should appear as the 
compiler and arranger only, not as the author, and that we should have to look for the 
first and largest portion of the extraordinary agency, not in him, but only in those who 
stood in immediate connexion with the Redeemer.”—Preface, (Thirlwall’s transl. 
p. iv.) Tholuck describes some other modifications of this view. “If a less degree 
of authority belong to the writings of the Apostles’ disciples than to those of the 
Apostles themselves, the question arises, what degree of difference exists between 
the illumination of both? and consequently between their normative authority? 
* * * A fundamental inquiry concerning this topic must proceed from the de- 
termination of the manner in which the consciousness of truth has existed in Christ 
Himself. The dogmatic system (die Dogmatik) of Schleiermacher has placed this 
question, in a peculiar manner, in connexion with the doctrine of the sinlessness of 
Christ. * * * Proceeding from Schleiermacher’s stand-point, Elwert makes the 
possession of religious truth in the Apostles, too, to depend on the measure of their 
sinlessness; while Twesten (in whom the views of Schleiermacher retire before the 
interest of supernaturalism), proves the Inspiration of the Apostles to be free from 
error, in consequence of its destination for the Church.’—OComm. zum Br. an die 
Hebr., Hinleit. kap. vi. s. 87. The natural remark suggests itself, that if Inspiration, 
in its only true sense, be confined to the Apostles, why do we not receive many other 
writings, in addition to those of S. Luke, or 8. Mark, or the Epistle of 8. James, &e., 
as in like manner canonical? (Cf. Lecture ii. p. 56, note *.) Twesten notices this 
point as follows: “If all Christians have the Holy Ghost (as Scripture teaches), can 
then every religious statement of a Christian be called inspired? But we make a 
distinction between Apostolic writings and others,—between Inspiration and Chris- 
tian illumination; although this, too, must be looked upon rather as gradual than 
specific. For of a specific contrast between the Apostles and other Christians, Scrip- 
ture says nothing, but only of the distinction between them and the world (John, 
xiv. 17): so that we shall not go astray if we suppose Inspiration to be some- 
thing analogous to illumination.—Vorlesungen, i. s, 407. Although, he continues, 

dep tbe disciples of the Apostles ‘‘stand a degree lower than the Apostles, still we 
‘aust place them higher, speaking generally, than other enlightened Christians” 

(2. g. “Clemens, Ignatius, Polycarp, who had seen, no doubt, individuals of the 
Apostles, but had scarcely associated long with them.”)—Jdid. p. 412. “The nearer 

or more remote connexion with Christ, as the centre of our Faith, presents a mea- 

sure according to which we can distinguish what is to be deemed more or less 
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say that an analogy subsists between the manner in which the 
Holy Spirit has actuated the sacred writers, and His influence 
on believers in general: for in neither case are certain attri- 
butes, with which man has been gifted, suppressed, or obliter- 
ated. Thus, in the case of each inspired penman, as I have 
repeatedly argued, that type of thought, and those personal cha- 
racteristics which he inherited from nature, are still retained, 
and may be traced in every page of his writings. Even when 
acting officially as organs of the Holy Spirit, the agents chosen 
exhibit styles quite dissimilar,—they pursue different paths of 
teaching,—they grasp the Truth from different sides : such indi- 
vidual peculiarities being, in fact, the means which God has em- 
ployed for the purpose of exhibiting and developing the different 
phases of Divine Truth. Again, in their ordinary life, and when 
not acting officially, there does not appear to have been any dis- 
tinction (at least in kind) between the Divine guidance which 
the authors of Scripture enjoyed, and that in which all Christians 
share. We see 8S. Peter, for example, still ardent and impetuous, 
still sensitive to the breath of human disapproval ; we see S. 
John still exhibiting the same union of deep love and burning 
zeal, Here therefore, a certain analogy exists ; but here, also, 
all analogy ceases... When acting directly under the impulse 
of the Holy Spirit as oficial ministers of the Kingdom of God, 
we cannot admit that either imperfection in conduct, or fallibility 


essential for Christian consciousness, and, therefore, more mediately, or immediately, 
under the influence of the Holy Ghost.” Hence, argues Twesten, is to be derived 
the distinction between the Old and New Testaments, and also between the writings 
of the Apostles and their disciples,—‘‘ between that which has been spoken or 
written in the name of Christ, in the consciousness of the call received from Him,— 
and what has been produced, to a certain degree, in the writer’s own name, and oc- 
casioned by more personal relations and objects.”—Joid. s. 421. 

It is interesting to observe (as illustrating the fact that Christianity has had to 
encounter, from the very first, the same difficulties which modern criticism prides 
itself on having originated), that this objection against the authority of the Gospels 
of 8. Luke and S. Mark was urged by the earliest of heretics—the Marcionites: M. 
Mapxov cai Aovxedy ovd& taye pabytdc 6 Xpiotéc’ évTedbev étdéyyecbe dddca 
motoovrec. Old Ti yap of pabyra, wy yéypanta Ta dvouata tv TO Hvayyedio, obk 
éypapav, dA ol ph vtec pabytat.—Dial de recta in Deum fide, Sect. i. ap. 
Origenis Opp. t. i. p. 806.) The voice of the Church, in opposition to all such views, 
may be expressed in the words of 8. Augustine: ‘Divina Providentia procuratum 
est per Spiritum Sanctum, ut quibusdam etiam ex illis qui primos Apostolos seque- 
bantur, non solum annuntiandi, verum etiam scribendi Evangelium tribuereter auc- 
toritas. Hi sunt Marcus et Lucas.”—De Consens. Evang., lib. i. 1. t. iii. pars ii. p. 3.- 

1 J have here adopted some remarks of Mr. Alford in the Prolegomeua to his edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament (vol. i. ch. i. sect. vi). I cannot, howover, accept many 
of the observations with which they are accompanied. 
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in teaching, has adhered to the authors of Scripture. It is true, 
that to Christ alone was “the Spirit given without measure ;” 
to the sacred writers His influence was communicated but par- 
tially :—it was only in their character of official teachers’ that th 
Lord promised His Disciples that perfection which the immediat 
guidance of the Holy Ghost implies. Nor do they themselves 
ever base their claim to Inspiration upon the degree of sinless- 
ness which they possessed.? §. Paul, who, when he speaks as a 
teacher to the Thessalonians, thanks God ‘“ that they received 
the word of God which they heard of him, not as the word of 
men, but as it is in truth, the word of God,”* speaks to the Phi- 
lippians of his personal attainments with great humility. “‘ He 
had not already attained, nor was he already perfect.”* Nay, his 
remark in this latter epistle as to those who preach Christ of 
envy and strife—‘‘ that whether in pretence or in truth, Christ 
is preached, and I therein do rejoice ; yea, and will rejoice,”*°— 
of itself proves that certain truths can come home with convin- 
cing and life-imparting power to the souls of men, independently 
of the personal excellence of him who communicates them. 
Hence it was that 8. Peter, who, in his vocation as a witness 


? We are clearly told that, in the discharge of such duties, the influence of the 
Spirit was felt in a peculiar manner. EH. g. when brought before the Jewish Council 
“Peter filled with the Holy Ghost (x Ano @eic Uvetmatoc ‘Ayiov), said unto them,” 
&e.—Acts, iy. 8; ef ver. 31. Again: when rebuking Elymas, S Paul, “filled with the 
Holy Ghost, set his eyes on him, and said,” &c.—xiii. 9; and thus he exhorts the 
Ephesians to pray for him “that utterance may be given unto him.”—Eph. vi. 19. 
“One may find a difficulty in the fact that Panl had certainly received, once for all, 
the Holy Ghost, and with it also the full power of utterance, so that he needed for 
this no request of the Church. But the agency of the Holy Ghost in the Apostles 
is not to be conceived as a permanently operating power, but as a power which re- 
vealed itself, at different times, in different degrees and forms of activity.”—Olshausen, 
Comment. in loc. B. iv. s. 300. Cf Acts, xvi. 6, and supra, p. 215, note * So, too, 
in the case of the Apostles’ power of working miracles, the manifestation of their 
supernatural gifts was not left to their own discretion. §S. Paul could strike Elymas 
blind, because, as we have just seen, he was so directed by the Spirit; but he could 
not miraculously restore to health Epaphroditus, his “ brother and companion in 
labor” (Phil. ii. 25-27): he had the spirit of prophecy as to Antichrist (2 Thess. ii. 3), 
and he was enabled to predict the safety and fate of his fellow-travellers (Acts, 
XXvii. 24-26); but he could not foresee what was to befall himself, when about to 
encounter persecution, or when suffering imprisonment (Acts, xx. 22, 23; Phil i. 
1-25; ii.17). But see infra, Lecture vi. 

? On this whole question see the very remarkable treatise of Dr. J. C. F. Steudel, 
entitled ‘“‘ Ueber Inspiration der Apostel,” published in the second and third parts 
of the “ Tibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie,” for the year 1832; and directed prin- 
cipally against the theory of Elwert already referred to, p. 219, note. 

® 1 Thess. ii. 13. 4 Phil. iii. 12, 13. 

® Phil. i. 15, 18. Cf Steudel, loc. cit. H. iii. s. 18. 

* “ When Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was 
to be blamed. For before that certain came from James (observe tivig ad wd ’lak. 
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to Christ, was furnished by successive revelations with unclouded 
knowledge respecting the relation of Jews and Gentiles, in his 
vocation as a Christian man could become untrue to his own 
knowledge and testimony. In that testimony is to be found the 
condemnation of his acts ; although his acts could not overthrow 
his testimony." Indeed 8. Paul, in his whole address on this sub- 
ject, appeals to the previous conduct of his brother Apostle in 
opposition to that Apostle’s present conduct: ‘If I build again 
the things which I destroyed, I make myself a transgressor.”” It 
is strange, no doubt, how the Judaizing Christians were able to 
exercise so great an influence over 8. Peter and 8. Barnabas : but 
the fact that the proceedings of all parties are expressly ascribed 
to ‘‘ dissimulation,”* taken in connexion with the principle laid 
down on another occasion by 8. Paul, “‘ We also are men of 
like passions with you,”*—denotes clearly that the Apostles did 
not cease, after receiving their spiritual impulse from above, to 
be frail human beings. Like the ‘‘ men of God” under the Old 
Testament, they also carried their treasure ‘‘ in earthen vessels :”* 
whether Prophets or Apostles, the authority of the doctrines of- 
ficially declared was independent of the measure of their personal 
holiness, and rested on the purely objective communication to 


them of the Truth from on high. The only supposition on which | 


the authority of Scripture could be affected by such facts as the 
error of 8. Peter would be if that error had been inserted as truth. 
Its exposure, on the other hand, proves the purity of the record 3 
while it also shows how God has ever provided* that His inspired 
Word should not suffer through the error of an individual ; but 


i. e. from the Church at Jerusalem over which 8. James presided,—not persons com- 
missioned by him, which would require 76, or tapa] he did eat with the Gentiles; 
but when they were come he withdrew and separated himself, fearing them which 
were of the cireumcision.”—Gal. ii, 11, 12. 

1 See Beck, ‘‘ Propiid. Entwicklung,” s. 231. ? Gal. ii. 18. 

3 “The other Jews dissembied likewise with him (ovvurexpiOncav abt); inso- 
much that Barnabas also was carried away with their dissimulation (adtév rH dbro- 
xpioer).”—ver. 13. On this ‘dissimulation” see supra, Lecture ii. p. 76. Olshausen 
remarks: “ Peter taught quitecorrectly, and had not at all misapprehended the deeree 
of the Council [Acts, xv.]; he merely acted weakly, because he allowed himself to be 
intimidated. His error was, therefore, a purely personal one, and one by which his 
official character as an Apostle was not in the least compromised. With reference 
to his personal character, it is meanwhile remarkable that he, the Rock (der Fel- 
senmann), could here too be overcome by fear, as formerly when he denied the 
Lord.”— Comment. ib. Gal. ii. 11-13, B. iv. s. 46. 

* ‘Ouororabeig¢—Acts, xiv. 15. 

® For example, Jonah; “The man of God,” in 1 Kings, xiii. 1, &c. 

* Cf supra, p. 215, the cases of Samuel and Nathan. 
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that, if the occasion required, a corrective should be supplied by 
the instrumentality of others. In a word, the promised impar- 
tation of the Holy Ghost to the Apostles had not the object of 
making them morally perfect, but simply that of raising them in 
their teaching to be infallible organs of the Truth. A single re- 
mark of 8. Augustine, when discussing this very question, con- 
tains the pith of the whole matter. In reply to the objection 
that S. Paul, by circumcising Timothy, had himself committed 
the error which he censured in §. Peter, 8. Augustine observes : 
“JT do not now inquire how he acted ; I seek what he has writ- 
ten.” 

It seems difficult to understand how the opinion could ever 
have been entertained that the deference due to the different com- 
ponents of the Bible is to be measured by the personal qualities 
of their respective authors. That opinion, surely, has no warrant 
in the language of Scripture. §S. Paul interrupts his discours 
on the subject of miraculous gifts, contained in the twelfth and 
fourteenth chapters of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, in 
order to lay down, in the most express manner, that such gifts 
could exist without ‘‘love :’—“ Though I have the gift of pro- 
phecy, and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing.” Christ Himself declares : 


1S. Paul “took and circumcised Timothy because of the Jews which were in 
those quarters: for they knew all that his father was a Greek” (Acts, xvi. 3). 8. 
Augustine’s remark is: ‘Non est, inquis, credibile hoe in Petro Paulum, quod ipse 
Paulus fecerat, arguisse. Non nunc inquiro quid fecerit ; quid scripserit quero. * * * 
Si autem verum scripsit Paulus, verum est, quod Petrus non recte tunc ingrediebatur 
ad veritatem Evangelii. Id ergo faciebat, quod facere non debebat: et si tale aliquid 
Paulus ipse jam fecerat, correctum potius etiam ipsum credam co-apostoli sui correc- 
tionem non potuisse negligere, quam mendaciter aliquid in sua Epistola posuisse ; e¢ 
in Epistola qualibet: quanto magis in illa, in qua prelocutus ait, ‘Quze autem scribo 
vobis, ecce coram Deo quia non mentior’? [scil. Gal. i 20]."—Ad S. Hieron. Ep. 
Ixxxii. t. ii, p. 191. 

Equally strong is the judicious remark of Tertullian: ‘‘Ceterum si reprehensus 
est Petrus, quod cum convixisset ethnicis, postea se a convictu eorum separabat per- 
sonarum respectu: utique conversationis fuit vitium non predicationis.”—De Presor. 
Her. § 23, p. 239. 

2 1 Cor. xiii. 2. This is but a single instance of the fact that, although there is 
but “the same Spirit,” there are, at the same time, those “diversities of gifts” 
(Statpécete Yaptopatwv), which 8. Paul had just explained in ch. xii. 4—6,—a passage 
which Mr, Alford thus excellently paraphrases: ‘‘ But (as contrasted to this absolute 
unity, inground and principle, of all spiritual influence), there are varieties of gifts 
(xapicuata = eminent endowments of individuals, in and by which the Spirit in- 
dwelling in them manifested Himself—the gavépworc tod Ivevyaroc in each man), 
but the same Spirit (as their Bestower). And there are varieties of ministries (ap- 
pointed services in the Church in which as their channels of manifestation the 
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“Many will say to Me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in Thy name, and in Thy name done many wonder- 
ful works ? And then will I profess unto them, I never knew 
you !” 

From what has been just said it will appear that the char- 
acter of that Divine influence, under which the Bible has been 
composed, was absolutely unique, and specifically different from 
those preventing and assisting graces of the Holy Ghost which 
have been the gift of Christ to His Church. I have not, for ob- 
vious reasons, thought it advisable to lay aside the established 
theological term, or to substitute for ‘ Inspiration’ the word ‘ The- 


xapiouata would work), but the same Lord (Christ, the Lord of the Church, Whose 
it is to appoint all ministrations in it); and varieties of operations (effects of Divine 
évépyetat), and the same God, Who works all of them in all persons (all the yapicuara 
in all who are gifted). Thus we have God the Father, the first source and operator 
of all spiritual influence in all: God the Son, the Ordainer in His Church of all min- 
istries by which this influence may be legitimately brought out for edification: God 
the Holy Ghost, dwelling and working in the Church, and effectuating in’each man 
such measure of His gifts as He sees fit.” 

The distribution of those gifts is thus described by the Apostle: ‘‘To one is given 
by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word of knowledge; to another 
faith; to another the gifts of healing; to another the working of miracles; to an- 
other prophecy; to another discerning of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues ; 
to another the interpretation of tongues. But all these worketh (évepyez) that one 
and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He will.”—ver. 8-11. The 
case of the Tyrian prophets, already quoted (Lecture i. p. 43), affords a striking illus- 
tration of this division of “spiritual gifts.” On the other hand, in the persons of the 
different authors of Scripture, as such, those various gifts were combined and co- 
operated. Cf. their union in the persons of the Apostles after Pentecost, when they 
spoke with tongues, performed miracles, expounded, taught, &c., &e. In this fact 
consisted the pre-eminence of such men over all others:—irav otv dKxovon¢ (writes 
8. Chrysostom), mpitov umoaroAouc, devTEpov mpodytac, Tpitov Toimévac Kal dLdOacKG- 
Aove, Yapiouata layutwv, dvtiAppetc, KUBEpvacetc, yévn yAwoodr, wile 6Tt Taoa H 
yopynyia TOV hoirvav yaplopadTorv, dorep Ev KEGAAH, TH ’ATOG- 
TOAG éEvaTvoKettat.—Homil. de uiil. lect. Script. t. v'. p. 17. For some additional 
remarks on this subject, see Appendix K. 

1S. Matt. vii. 22, 23. The remarks of 8. Thomas Aquinas on this subject are as 
profound as they are philosophical. He is discussing the question: ‘‘ Utrum bonitas 
morum requiratur ad Prophetiam.” \ After stating the arguments urged in support 
of the affirmative, he adds: “Sed contra est, quod Matt vii 22, his qui dixerant: 
‘Domine, nonne in nomine tuo prophetavimus?’ respondetur: ‘Nunquam novi vos.’ 
‘Noyit’ autem ‘Dominus eos qui sunt Hjus,’ ut dicitur 2 ad Timoth, ii. 19. Ergo 
prophetia potest esse in his qui non sunt Dei per gratiam. * * * Prophetia 
potest esse sine charitate: quod apparet ex duobus. Primo, quidem, ex actu utriusque. 
Nam Prophetia pertinet ad intellectum, cujus actus preecedit actum voluntatis, quam 
perficit caritas: unde et Apostolus, 1. ad Cor. xiii., Prophetiam connumerat aliis ad 
intellectum pertinentibus, quee possunt sine caritate haberi. Secundo, ex fine utrius- 
que: datur enim Prophetia ad utilitatem ecclesi, sicut et aliz gratiz gratis date, se- 
cundum illud Apostoli 1 ad Corinth. xii. 7: ‘Unicuique datur manifestatio Spiritus ad 
utilitatem.’ Non autem ordinatur directe ad hoc quod affectus ipsius Prophets con- 
jungatur Deo, ad quod ordinatur caritas. Et ideo Prophetia potest esse sine bonitate 
morum, quantum ad propriam radicem hujus bonitatis."—Suwmm. Theol., 2da 2de, qu. 
clxxii. art. 4, t. xxiii. p. 301. 
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opneustia,’ which many writers seem inclined to prefer.’ The 
distinction, however, to which I have adverted must be carefully 
borne in mind. The inspiration of the authors of the Bible was 
an energy altogether objective, and directed to supply the wants 
of the Church. The inspiration of the Christian is altogether 
sulyective, and directed to the moral improvement of the indi- 
vidual.’ The sacred narrative decides this question. The his- 
tories of David* and Solomon, of Balaam* and Jonah,* of the 


1 The word ‘Theopneustia’ has been formed from the adjective @edmvevoroc, which 
8. Paul applies to the Old Testament Scriptures—see infra, Lecture vi. The term 
‘Inspiratio’ seems to have been used from the earliest times as expressive of the 
Holy Ghost’s agency in the composition of Scripture. Thus the Vulgate translates 
2 Tim. iii. 16—“Omnis Scriptura divinitus inspirata” (e6mvevoroc): and again 2 
S. Pet. i. 21—“Spiritu Sancto inspirati (pepduevor), locuti sunt sancti Dei homines.” 
The substantive occurs in its version of Job, xxxii. 8, “ Spiritus est in hominibus, et 
inspiratio Omnipotentis (“iv naw) dat intelligentiam ;” where the LXX. has rvo7 dé 
Ilavroxpdéropoc. The Vulgate, however, translates the same phrase in Job, xxxiii. 4, 
by “spiraculum Omnipotentis ;” by which it also renders m72v2—“ the breath of life” 
(Gen. ii. 7). See Tollaer, “ Die gottl. Hingebung,” s. 85 ff. 

? As further exemplifying this principle, it may not be amiss to observe that the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, 7m this sense, is represented in Scripture as the distinctive 
gift of the Christiun dispensation. Our Lord has, indeed, expressly declared that the 
Holy Ghost co-operated in the composition of the Old Testament (“ How then doth 
David in Spirit—év Uvevyat:—call Him Lord,” &e,—S. Matt. xxii. 43); but we also 
read again: ‘‘ This spake He of the Spirit (ep? rod Ivetuaroc), which they that be- 
lieve on Him should receive (6 tceAdov AauBdvewv): for the Holy Ghost WAS NOT YET 
(oinmw ydp jv IWvetpa) because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” —S. John, vii. 39. 
Cf the saying of Christ: “Verily I say unto you, among them that are born of 
women there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist [“‘ A prophet? yea, I say 
unto you and more than a prophet”—ver. 9]: notwithstanding, he that is least in the 
Kingdom of Heaven is greater than he.”—S. Matt. xi. 11. 

3 Referring to the occasion on which 8. Paul had rebuked S. Peter, the question is 
put hypothetically by 8S. Augustine: “ At enim satius est credere, apostolum Paulum 
aliquid non vere scripsisse, quam apostolum Petrum non recté aliquid egisse.” To 
which he replies: “ Hoe si ita est; dicamus (quod absit) satius esse credere mentiri 
Evangelium, quam negatum esse a Petro Christum; et mentiri Regnorum librum 
quam tantum Prophetam, a Domino Deo tam excellenter electum, et in concupiscenda 
atque abducenda uxore aliena commisisse adulterium.” * * * Immo vero Sanctam 
Scripturam, in summo et ccelesti auctoritatis culmine collocatam, de veritate ejus certus 
et securus legam * * * potius quam, facta humana dum in quibusdam laudabilis 
excellentiz: personis aliquando credere timeo reprehendenda, ipsa divina eloquia mihi 
sint ubique suspecta.—Ad Hieron. Ep. \xxxii. t. ii. p. 191. 

* S. Augustine observes as to Balaam’s character: “ Postea illi et angelus loquitur, 
arguens et improbans ejus viam: quo viso tamen exterritus adoravit. Deinde ire 
permissus est, ut jam per ipsum prophetia clarissima proferretur. Nam omnino per- 
missus non est dicere quod volebat, sed quod virtute Spiritus cogebatur. Et ipse 
quidem reprobus mansit.”— Quest. in Num. xlviii. lib. iv. t. iii. p. 549. 8. Ambrose 
writes as follows: ‘Sed non mireris infusum auguri a Domino quod loqueretur, 
quando infusum legis in Evangelio etiam principi Synagogze [sci/. Caiaphze] uni ex 
persequentibus Christum, quia oportet unum hominem mori pro populo. In quo nou 
prophetiz meritum, sed adsertio veritatis est; ut adversariorum testimonio mani- 
festaretur, quo perfidia non credentium vocibus suorum augurum redargueretur,”— 
Epist. 1. t. ii. p. 994. 

° The ease of Jonah illustrates, in a striking manner, the distinction which our 
Lord has drawn between “a prophet” and “a righteous man”—the chief forms of 
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disobedient Prophet’ and 8. Peter himself, all prove that personal 
excellence is not essential to the due reception, and perfect trans- 
mission of God’s Revelation. Whatever may have been our an- 
ticipations on this subject, such facts cannot be disputed ; and 
a moment’s consideration will show that the fullest recognition 
of them not only does not derogate from, but, on the contrary, 
establishes the supreme authority of the Bible. On any other 
view, however we may exalt the personal excellence of the sa- 
cred writers, in that same degree must we diminish the obliga- 
tion to regard what they have written as infallible. Infallibility 
does not admit of degrees. Now there was but ONE Who “ was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin” When- 
ever, therefore, we attempt to estimate the amount of deference 
due to Holy Scripture by the amount of moral perfection to 
which its various authors have attained, we can no longer refuse 
to admit that imperfect views of doctrine, and partial, if not 
erroneous, representations of facts may—nay, must—exist in 
its pages ; for we are at once encountered by the argument, the 
truth of which experience proves, and Scripture itself teaches, 
that the brightest purity, if enshrined in merely human form, 
will yet be clouded by the shadow which still rests upon the gates 
of Paradise.° 


Old Testament piety: ‘He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward; and he that receiveth a righteous man, in the name of a 
righteous man, shall receive a righteous man’s reward.”—S. Matt. x. 41. Cf Olshausen, 
in loc. 

1 1 Kings, xiii. 2 Hebr. iv. 15. 

3 Mr. Maurice, in his volume of “ Theological Essays,” has devoted the thirteenth 
essay to the question of Inspiration. The chief topic there discussed is that distinction 
between the significations of the word ‘ Inspiration’ which has been now considered; 
and on this subject Mr. Maurice’s opinion is adverse to that which I have advocated. I 
venture to think that this difference of opinion has arisen from one of those ambiguities 
of language which have tended to obscure the question of Inspiration to a greater ex- 
tent, perhaps, than any other within the range of Theology. Mr. Maurice approaches this 
topic as follows: ‘‘ Religious men, the most earnestly religious men, speak of themselves 
as taught, actuated, inhabited by a Divine Spirit. They declare that they could know 
nothing of the Scriptures except they were under this guidance. Is this the Inspiration 
which we attribute to the writers of the Old and New Testament, or is that different 
from it in kind ?”—p. 321. Mr. Maurice then proceeds to observe that “the Church of 
England has used this very word ‘Inspiration,’”—viz., in the Collect for the Fifth 
Sunday after Easter, and in the Communion Service, on which he asks: “ Are we 
paltering with words in a double sense? When we speak of Inspiration, do we mean 
Inspiration? When we refer to the Inspiration of the Scriptures in our sermons, 
ought we to say, ‘ Brethren, we beseech you not to suppose that this Inspiration at 
all resembles that for which we have been praying. They are generically, essentially 
unlike.’”.—p. 323. The use here of the word ‘ generically’ indicates, I apprehend, the 
source of Mr. Maurice’s opinion on this subject. He appears to have thought that if 
the word ‘Inspiration’ implies two distinct kinds of influence, the reference of either 
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The very manner in which Scripture notices this inherent 
frailty of even the organs of Revelation, forcibly illustrates how 
the Divine element engaged in its composition has neutralized 
every tendency which is merely human. Take the case of 8. Pe- 
ter’s denial of his Master. We can find in the Gospel narrative 
no stern denunciation of the act ; no indignant allusion to its 
cowardice or its ingratitude: lightly as the glance of the Lord 
Himself fell upon the Apostle while he disowned Him, the pen 
of the sacred writers but touches on the occurrence, and passes 
on.’ Such failings are, in general, noticed, as we should say, in 


to the Holy Ghost must exclude His agency in exercising the other. ‘‘ Can we con- 
ceive,” he asks, “any view of the Holy Scriptures which would have seemed to him 
[S. Paul] more dreadful, than one which, under color of exalting them, should set 
aside their own express testimony concerning the unspeakable gift which God had con- 
ferred on His creatures?” * * * “Tn solitary chambers, among bedridden suf- 
ferers, the words of these good men [‘‘our Venns and Newtons” have still a living 
force. The Bible is read there truly as an inspired book; as a book which does not 
stand aloof from human life, but meets it; which proves itself notto be the work of a 
DIFFERENT SPIRIT from that which is reproving and comforting the sinner, but of the 
same.” —p. 333. Here the writer seems to have overlooked the bearing upon this 
question of 8. Paul’s express statement: ‘There are diversities of gifts, but THE SAME 
Spirit” (1 Cor. xii. 4). These words assuredly imply a specific difference in the mani- 
festations of spiritual agency ; and hence the following alternative does not convey an 
accurate statement of the opinion on which Mr. Maurice pronounces judgment: 
“Hither we must set at nought the faith of those who have clung to the Bible, and 
found a meaning in it when the doctors could not interpret it; or we must forego the 
demand which we make on the consciences of young men, when we compel them to 
say that they regard the Inspiration of the Bible as GENERICALLY unlike that which 
God bestows on His children in this day.”—p. 334. 

Mr. Maurice’s motive for dwelling on this question, of itself, accounts for the view 
which he has propounded: ‘‘I have appeared to protest against current theories of 
Inspiration because they fail to assert the actual presence of that Spirit whom it has 
been one of the standing articles of his [the Unitarian’s] creed not to confess. I can- 
not deny this charge. I do think that our theories-of Inspiration, however little 
they may accord with Unitarian notions, have a semi-Unitarian character; that they 
are derived from that unbelief in the Holy Ghost which is latent in us all, but which 
was developed and embodied in the Unitarianism of the last century.”—p. 346. Mr. 
Maurice, in fact, conceives that the theories “about Inspiration current among our 
Fivangelical and High Church teachers,” and according to which the agency of the 
Holy Ghost in the composition of Scripture differs from the influences which He sheds 
upon Christians in every age,—have tended to prevent “a full assertion of tMat por- 
tion of our creed which refers to the Person of the Comforter.” Without considering 
whether this notion is well or ill founded, I would merely observe that ‘the theory’ 
advanced in these Discourses is certainly not obnoxious to the charge of casting a 
cloud over the Personal agency of the Holy Spirit. 

? “And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord, how He had said unto him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny 
me thrice. Ad Peter went out, and wept bitterly. And the men that held Jesus 
mocked him,” &¢.—S. Luke, xxii. 61-63. Compare the single remark which the 
Evangelists make use of when referring historicaliy to the name of Judas Iscariot— 
“who also betrayed Him,” (S Matt. x. 4.); or, again, the narrative of the murder of 
S. John the Baptist (S. Matt. xiv. 3-12) which closes with the simple statement: 
“His disciples came, and took up the body and buried it, and went and told Jesus.” 
So, too, in the Old Testament, the sin of Lot (Gen. xix. 30-38) is recorded without 
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the most cursory manner. The sinful act is dwelt upon, and the 
violation of the command of God by His ambassador is held up 
as an object of reprobation, in such cases only where there might 
be danger of misapprehension, or where the moral sense of itself 
might not at once reconcile the difficulty. Thus, in the thirteenth 
chapter of the first Book of Kings, we read how the “ old prophet 
who dwelt in Bethel” seduced “the man of God” by whom, in 
the strength of the Spirit, the King of Israel had been braved 
beside the altar. At first, indeed, “the man of God” refused to 
disobey the express command of the Lord ; but he is answered 
by the assertion, ‘‘ I am a prophet also as thou art, and an angel 
spake unto me by the word of the Lord.” Here there is plainly 
room for the utmost offence and misapprehension, which, the in- 
spired historian, without any comment, at once dispels by the 
single phrase, ‘‘ But he lied unto him.” 

There are many other characteristics of the sacred volume 
which cannot fail, in like manner, to impress the mind with the 
deepest conviction of the unceasing presence and controlling in- 
fluence of its Divine Author. Consider, for example, the super- 
human wisdom with which the language of Scripture touches 
upon the institutions of the old Gentile world in their relation 
to Christianity. Need I mention here the often quoted instance 
of how the New Testament writers abstain from all direct repro- 
bation of the great social crime of slavery ? They confine them- 
selves to pointing out the source, and inculcating the great prin- 


any comment. The incest of Reuben (Gen. xxxv. 22) is noticed with the single re- 
mark: “And Israel heard it.” In 2 Kings, xvi. 10-16, an act of peculiar impiety is 
recorded as having been committed by King Ahaz and the High Priest Urijah: we 
are, no doubt, informed in the beginning of the chapter of the character of Ahaz; but 
were we unacquainted with the ordinances of the Mosaic Law, we assuredly conid 
not have formed any adequate notion of the nature of his crime, from what the nar- 
rative itself unfolds. 

1 Ver. 18. The importance of these facts will be at once seen, if we remember 
that the manner in which Scripture touches upon the morality of many actions related 
in its pages has been urged as an objection against a strict view of its inspiration. 
Thus, alluding to “the progressive character of the Scripture morality,” and having 
asserted that an “imperfect morality is plainly discernible throughout the period of 
the Old Testament dispensation, and frequently embodied, too, in the Old Testament 
Scriptures,” Mr. Morell observes: “These things, it is said, may be explained as 
being permitted by God for a time on account of the weakness of human nature, or, 
as our Saviour expressed it on one occasion, ‘on account of the hardness of their 
hearts.’ But surely it is one thing to suppose that God would tolerate these things, 
just as he tolerates sin in His creatures, while the struggle against evil is going on, 
and quite another thing to have them either justified (?) or spoken of as matters of 
moral indifference, in words dictated immediately by the Holy Spirit.”"— Philos. of 
Religion, p. 168. 
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ciple of Christian brotherhood :* the result they leave to the 
fructifying influence of the Holy Spirit, and to time. Again, 
observe the marked distinction which exists between the Bible 
and all other writings which relate to the history of man indi- 
vidually or collectively. To take a single illustration :—we may 
remark throughout the Scripture narrative the absence of per- 
sonal feeling, and the suppression of personal emotion.’ Josephus, 
observes Pascal, conceals the dishonor of his nation : Moses does 
not conceal his own.* What reader has failed to notice how the 
cold sententiousness of Tacitus expands into tenderness, and 
warms with passion, when he turns aside to weep over the last 
moments of Agricola ?* But compare with this natural out- 
pouring of feeling the record of the Evangelists. There no ex- 
pression of human sympathy accompanies the story of the Agony 
in the Garden,—the awful scene before Pilate,—the horrors of 
the Cross! No burst of emotion attends their Master’s body 
to the grave, or welcomes His Resurrection :—and yet who has 
not felt how this treatment of their theme but adds to its pathos 
and its grandeur ?° 


1 “ By one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether we be bond or free.” —1 Cor. xii. 13. Cf. ch. vii. 20, 21; 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2; 
18. Pet. ii. 18, &e., &c. 

? Speaking of the predictions contained in Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii., Mr. Da- 
vison observes: “It isa striking fact in the delivery of this prophecy, that it comes 
from the mouth of Moses, the legislator of the commonwealth whose dissolution he 
is directed to foreshow. * * * How unlike is it to the ordinary course of man’s 
own spirit or wisdom to dwell upon the downfall of his own works, just at the mo- 
ment when they come fresh from his hands. * * * The approaching settlement 
of this chosen people, their first advance to Canaan, is the season when their ruin, 
and their expulsion from that land, are introduced to view. The prophetic tidings 
of their distant overthrow are made to sound in our ears as loud as the song of their 
present victory. A combination of things rarely made, and not conformable to the 
human feeling left to itself; but which is not without example in other conspicuous 
parts of Propheey. For as Moses foretells the desolation of his people at the moment 
wheu he reared them into a community, so to Solomon were foreshown the ruins of 
his Temple at the like season, when he beheld it completed in its magnificence, and 
bearing upon it the omens of hope and joy inthe blessing of its first lnauguration.”— 
On Prophecy, p. 164. 

% “Joséphe cache la honte de sa nation; Moise ne cache pas sa honte propre.” 
ed. Faugere, t. ii. p. 193. 

4 Cf. “ Julii Agricole: Vita,” cap. xliii—xlvi EE. g. ‘‘Tu vero felix, Agricola, non 
vite tantuni claritate, sed etiam opportunitate mortis: ut perhibent, qui interfuerunt 
novissimis sermonibus tuis, coustans et libens fatum excepisti, tamquam pro virili 
portione innocentiam Prineipi donares. Sed mihi filizeque, preeter acerbitatem pa- 
rentis erepti, auget moestitiam, quod adsidere valetudini, fovere deficientem, satiari 
vultu, complexu, non contigit. Excepissemus certe mandata vocesque, quas penitus 
animo figeremus. Noster hic dolor, nostrum vulnus:” &¢.—cap. xlv. 

° “On the subject of miracles, the means to this great end, they speak in calm, 
unimpassioned language; on man’s sins, change of heart, on hope, faith, and charity ; 
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And thus it is that human instrumentality, according to the 
various aspects under which we have considered it, has been 
moulded by the Holy Spirit into the organism of Revelation. 
Each ray of the Divine Light has been borne to mankind through 
the medium best suited for its transmission : and yet, while bor- 
rowing, on its course, that particular hue which the medium lends 
through which it passes, it retains, no less sensibly, the purity 
of the source from which it streams. In past ages God had 
spoken unto the fathers by means of sundry partitions of the 
‘Truth, and in divers manners.’ The constituent elements of 
Revelation were thus conveyed gradually, and under aspects best 
suited to the time : and this partial communication of His de- 
crees was, no doubt, one consequence of the Fall ;—rendered 
necessary by man’s incapacity to receive, and so ordained by 
God’s wise counsel to withhold. But in these “ last days” He 
has spoken to us by His Son.” In the language of Christ we can 
discern no features tinged by human genius, no hues borrowed 
from human thought. In His words the severed rays of Reve- 
lation have been re-combined in one uncolored beam of Truth. 


on the objects in short to be effected, they exhaust all their feelings and eloquence. 
Their history, from the narrative of our Lord’s persecutions to those of Paul, the 
abomiuation of the Jews, embraces scenes and personages which claim from the or- 
dinary reader a continual effusion of sorrow, or wonder, or indignation. In writers 
who were friends of the parties, and adherents of the cause for which they did and 
suffered so great things, the absence of it is, on ordinary grounds, incomprehensible. 
* * % Had these authors no feeling? Had their mode of life bereaved them 
of the common sympathies and sensibilities of human nature? Read such passages 
as Paul’s parting address to the elders of Miletus; the same Apostle’s recommenda- 
tion of thé offending member of the Corinthian Chureh to pardon; and, more than 
all, the occasional bursts of conflicting feeling, in which anxious apprehension for 
the faith and good behavior of his converts is mixed with the pleasing recollection 
of their conversion, and the minister and the man are alike strongly displayed—and 
it will be plain that Christianity exercised no benumbing influence on the heart, 
* * * (till, is it possible that the natural man should have sustained, without 
one relapse, one single deviation, a tone of feeling so much beyond man? Could 
the circumstances of these writers, overpoweringly impressive though they were, 
have secured them against even an occasional betrayal of wonder, of pity, of indig- 
nation, or of sorrow? The more we reflect on the nature of the scenes they de- 
scribe, the more forcibly will the question be suggested. Must not such emotions 
have arisen, on some occasions at least, in the breast even of men so circumstanced— 
men who were still of like passions with ourselves? That the expression of such 
feelings should nowhere appear, throughout the narratives of each and of all, does 
certainly seem inexplicable ; unless we admit a miraculous control of their author- 
ship,—unless we suppose them, in short, to have been, not merely workers and wit- 
nesses of miracles, but miraculously guided in their writings.”—Bishop Hinds, On 
Inspiration, p. 83, &e. 
1 TloAvpepac xa modvtpirwc maAat 6 Oed¢ AaAjoac.—Heb. i. 1. 
2 EAdAqoev quiv év Yigo.—Ibid. 
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The clouds have now parted which once veiled from the eye of 
fallen man the gracious purpose of his heavenly Father. “ God 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God, in the face of Jesus Christ.”*. The Sun of Righteousness 
has arisen with healing in His wings:—the Eternal Word has 
become incarnate, to regenerate, and to redeem. 


1 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
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Oavpactiy 62 Aiav tyovtwr Tov dyiov Ebayyehioraéy tiv év tS ypagerv axpiBerav* 
ab ydp abtol Aadovial, Kata THY Tob LwrtIpoc wry, dAAd Td TIvedpua Tod TLatpd¢ 7d & 
avrotc. 

8. Cyriny. Alex. Comm. in S. Joan. Evang., lib. i. Procem, 


““Cedamus igitur et consentiamus auctoritati Sanctze Scripturee, quee nescit falli nee 


fallere.””’ 
S. Auaust. De peccaior. merit., lib. i. c. 22. 


TS diopiouo xpnodmevoc dréxpive Ta THe dvOpwrivyn¢g codiac ovyypdupara. Oedr- 
vevoTov 8 ypagny THY TvEvpLaTLKAY Ovouacer. 7 yap Tov Oeiov Ivevwaroc yapic dra 
tov Ipodytaév ka tov ’ArooTéAwy édbéyEato. Oede toivuy Td Ivetua 7b “Aycov, eirep 
GAnOG¢ Kata Tov ArdoToAOy Bedrvevotos Tov TIvevpmatoc 7) ypad7. 

THEODORETUS, Jn Hpist. ii. ad Tim. 
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LECTURE VI. 


SCRIPTURAL PROOF. 


WHICH THINGS ALSO WE SPEAK, NOT IN THE WORDS WHICH MAN’S WISDOM TEACH- 
ETH, BUT WHICH THE HOLY GHOST TEACHETH.—1 Cor, ii. 13. 


Tue topics which have hitherto chiefly engaged our atten- 
tion have been the reality of a Divine Revelation, and the nature 
of the Holy Spirit’s agency by means of which that Revelation 
has been imparted to mankind. The co-operation of the Holy 
Spirit for such a purpose has been termed ‘ Inspiration ;’ and 
the evidence already adduced, in order to exhibit the character 
of this peculiar influence, has consisted principally of inferences 
from certain phenomena presented by the Bible, as well as from 
the structure of its various parts. An important subject, there- 
fore, still remains untouched, the consideration of which, as stated 
on a previous occasion, has been necessarily postponed :—I mean 
the direct evidence which the sacred writers themselves supply. 
The connexion of this branch of our inquiry with what has pre- 
ceded is too obvious to require comment : a few preliminary re-/ 
marks, however, may serve to strengthen the combined force of 
the two lines of proof, and to illustrate the general tendency of 
the course of reasoning here pursued. 

I would observe, therefore, that if the fact of a Revelation 
having been given be not questioned ; and if the Bible be, con- 
fessedly, the repository of such a communication from God,’— 


1 See Lecture iv. p. 140. 

2 Even those systems which profess to be founded on a new revelation unite with 
the Christian in admitting the Divine authority of the Bible. Thus Mohammed was 
content to appeal to the facts of Scripture as precedents: “ Verily we have revealed 
our will unto thee, as we have revealed it unto Noah, and the prophets who suc- 
ceeded him, and as we revealed it unto Abraham and Ismael, and Isaac and Jacob, 
and the tribes, and unt@ Jesus, and Job, and Jonas, and Aaron, and Solomon; and 
we have given thee the Koran as we gave the Psalms unto David,” &c. &c.—Sale’s 
Koran, ch. iv. &e. &e. See Dr. Henderson’s work entitled “ Divine Inspiration,” p. 11. 
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, there is the highest possible presumption, @ priori, that a certain 


degree of Divine assistance has been superadded, for the purpose 
of enabling the authors of this record to compose their narratives 
with perfect accuracy, and to transmit the Revelation to others 
in its original purity. If this Revelation was intended for men 
in every age,—and so much, at least, the nature of the case en- 
titles us to assume,—on what grounds can any doubt be cast on 
the credibility of God’s having specially commissioned certain 
agents to hand down the history of it to future times, or of His 
having bestowed upon them such aid as would ensure that the 
knowledge which He had disclosed should be preserved free from 
all alloy of human imperfection ? Such precautions, in fact, are 
no more than what any man, who has made a great discovery in 
some department of science, is sure to take, if he only desire that 
the knowledge of his discovery should not be lost. Nay, when 
we bear in mind that so many astonishing miracles have been 
performed in order to convey this Revelation to man, and to 
bring to pass the system of things which it announces, we feel 
instinctively inclined to presuppose that God cannot have with- 
held the far less striking miracle of providing against error in 
the documents which preserve it.1 When we remember, too, 
how vast a space of human history is included in the narratives 
of which the sacred volume is composed, this presumption be- 
comes still stronger. Without such superhuman guidance, it is 


We are told, moreover, that the Mohammedan Doctors teach that both the Gospel 
and the Koran were predicted in the Old Testament. In the “Specimen Hist. 
Arabum,” by Abul-Faragius, we read: “Porro asserunt Islamitarum docti, factam 
fuisse mentionem Mohammedis in libris a Deo demissis, sc. in Lege, isto textu; 
‘Venit Deus.a Sina, et ortus est a Sair, et manifestatus est a monte Paranis’ (Deut. 
Xxxiii. 2): quibus verbis indicari dicunt descensum Legis ad Mosem, Evangelii ad 
Jesum, et Alcorani ad Mohammedem.”—(Pococke’s transl. pp. 14 and 183.) It is, 
in like manner, one of the articles of the Mormon “ Creed:”—“ We believe in the 
word of God recorded in the Bible.” 

* To this effect Bishop Warburton observes: “They [the Apostles] worked mir- 
acles, they spake with tongues, they explained mysteries, they interpreted prophe- 
cies, they discerned the true from the false pretences to the Spirit: and all this for 
the temporary and occasional discharge of their ministry. Is it possible, then, to 
suppose them to be deserted by their Divine Inlightener when they sat down to the 
other part of their work; to frame a rule for the lasting service of the Church? 
Can we believe that that Spirit, which so bountifully assisted them in their assem- 


blies, had withdrawn Himself when they retired to their private oratories; or that, | 


when their speech was with all power, their writings should convey no more than the 
created fallible dictates of human knowledge? ‘To suppose the endowments of the 
Spirit to be so capriciously bestowed, would make it look more like a mockery than 
a gift. And to believe all this would be a harder task than what (the Deist tells us) 
religious credulity imposes on us.”"—On the Office of the Hol Spirit: Works, vol. iv. 
p. 561. 
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inexplicable, considering the contents of the Bible, that just so 
much should have been placed on record, and no more.’ Were 
we to admit that any portion of Scripture has resulted from the 
unaided exercise of human judgment or of human faculties, it 
would always be possible to argue that the historian has omitted 
much information which it concerns us to know, or that he has 
preserved many facts which are trivial or unnecessary ; that he 
has but partially or imperfectly handed down the communica- 
tion from heaven ; that such or such a fact has not been reported 
with accuracy ; or, in fine, that some particular expression or 
doctrine has not been conveyed to us as God intended :—espe- 
cially in cases where the subject matter of the narrative appears 
strange, or opposed to human preconceptions. If we had never 
heard of the difficulties which have been urged against Inspira- 


_tion—if we had never opened the Scriptures themselves—could 


the suspicion have ever occurred to any fair mind, that God may 
have thus left to all the chances of human fallibility the history 
of that Revelation which (it is assumed) He has given to His 
creatures, instructing them in their duties, and unfolding to them 
His decrees ?’—above all, when we know, as a matter of fact, 
that in every age an unhesitating conviction has been expressed 
by the Jewish, and subsequently by the Christian Church, that 
the different portions of the Bible have been composed under the 
immediate direction and impulse of the Holy Ghost. Now if all 
this must appear highly credible to any unprejudiced inquirer, 
who had never opened the pages of Scripture, it remains for us 
to see whether, having opened its several Books, and studied 
their contents, such credibility either diminishes or disappears. 
The value of the inspired writers’ own statements is naturally 
of the highest order.* Those statements fully confirm the here- 


1 Take, for example, the Gospel narrative. §S. John’s account embraces but few 
of the particulars recorded by the Synoptists ; while they, in turn, omit all mention 
of such facts as the raising of Lazarus, the prophecy of Caiaphas, &c. Indeed we 
are expressly told that no record has been preserved of ‘many other things which 
Jesus did.”—S. John, xxi. 25. 

? Cf Tollner, “Die géttl Eingebung der heil. Schrift.” s. 148 ffi—‘ Fiir Leute, 
welche nicht nur die Eingebung sondern auch die Wahrheit und Glaubwiirdigkeit der 
heiligen Schrift bestreiten, schreibe ich nicht.”—s. 149. 

3 In considering the evidence supplied by the statements of Scripture itself, I 
would observe that the full bearing of the different texts can only be appreciated 
when we regard them as combined in one argument—an argument, moreover, which 
must not be separated fiom the other proofs adduced. The opponent cannot be per- 
mitted to pass judgment upon the several statements of the sacred writers in detail, 
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ditary doctrines of the Church upon the subject of Inspiration, 
as well as complete that testimony where it is, of necessity, de- 
fective ;—for the authors of Scripture alone could bear direct 
evidence to the fact, that they had received revelations from God, 
or that they had been inspired to compose the sacred narrative. 
Every other species of evidence must either be traced back to 
that of the writers themselves, or have been founded partly on 
the tokens of miraculous power which they displayed, partly on _ 
the information supplied by other agents of God, who were sim- 
ilarly endowed. We naturally expect, as I have said, to find in- 
formation on this matter in the pages of Scripture. When we 
read this account, so minute and circumstantial, of the various 
disclosures which God has made to man, we cannot believe’ that 
no information has been imparted as to the amount of care taken 
to ensure the purity of the documents in which they are pre- _ 
served, Were the Bible altogether silent upon this subject, we 
can easily picture to ourselves the use which would be made of 
such a fact ; but when the very reverse is the case, as I now pro- 
ceed to show, the force of the argument which thence results, in 
proof of the perfect inspiration of all the parts of Scripture, 


and to argue that such or such a passage of Scripture does not, taken separately, sup- 
port the whole weight ui the conclusion which it is sought to establish on the basis 
of all combined. Nor, indeed, can justice be done to the reasoning by which the in- 
spiration of the Bible is proved, were either the force of the direct evidence to be 
estimated merely by the force which will still be retained, after all evasion, by its 
constituent parts taken singly; or were such evidence to be considered apart from 
the many collateral proofs which have been adduced in confirmation. To borrow the 
admirable illustration of Bishop Butler when speaking of the ‘evidence of Chris- 
tianity,”—The evidence for Inspiration combines many things “of great variety and 
compass * * * making up, all of them together, one argument; the conviction 
arising from which kind of proof may be compared to what they call the effect in 
architecture or other works of art; a result from a great number of things so and so 
disposed, and taken into one view.”—Analogy, Part 11. ch. vii. 

1 In saying this, I take for granted, as a matter of fact, that we possess in the 
Bible a written narrative of God’s Revelation to man;—a narrative, too, which can 
be shown to have been composed in accordance with a Divine command (see supra, 
Lecture ii. p. 53, &c.; and infra, Lecture vii). I do not, therefore, in any way 
contravene the following important principles laid down by Bishop Butler: ‘We 
are in no sort judges by what methods, and in what proportion, 7 were to be 
expected that this supernatural light and instruction would be afforded us. * * * 
Nay, we are not in any sort able to judge whether 7 were to have been expected, 
that the revelation should have been committed to writing; or left to be handed 
down, and consequently corrupted by verbal tradition. * * * It may bo said, 
‘that arevelation * * * which was not committed to writing * * * would 
not have answered its purpose.’ I ask, what purpose? It would not have an- 
swered all the purposes, which it has now answered, and in the same degree; 
but it would have answered others, or the same in different degrees.”’—Analogy, 
Part U. ch, iii. 
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will best be estimated by reflecting upon the desperate efforts 
which have been made to evade it.’ 

And, first of all, as to the titles which have been appropriated | 
to the sacred writings. This collection of documents is styled, 
either absolutely and simply “ Scripture,” in the singular ; or 
“the Scriptures,” in the plural :’°—the term “ Scripture,” more- 
over, being on more than one occasion® used as if it were synony- 
mous with its Author, where, from the references to the Old Tes- 


? IT cannot avoid alluding to the manner in which Perrone copies, as one may say, 
the words of the most extreme Rationalists, in his desire to prove that the authority 
of the Church is the sole ground for our belief in the inspiration of Scripture. He 
argues thus: ‘“Seclusa Ecclesize auctoritate nulla alia nobis superest via ad divinam 
sacrorum librorum inspirationem internoscendam nisi aut Scriptura ipsa, aut antiqua 
documenta, aut intrinsica queedam librorum illorum proprietas. * * * Porro nihil 
horum ad rem conficiendam valet.” In reply to the second and third members of this 
alternative, see Lecture ii., and Lecture i. p. 46, &c. As to the first, Perrone writes: 
“Non Scriptura tpsa; nuspiam enim Scriptura declarat quinam singillatim libri 
Spiritu 8. affante conscripti sint, quinam vero nequaquam. Ht quamvis nonnulla 
hue illuc afferantur dicta tanquam oracula a Spiritu S. dictata, heee preecise non 
afficiunt integrum librum ex quo peculiaria illa testimonia promuntur, ita ut presse 
inferri possit ac debeat, librum integrum cum omnibus suis partibus fuisse Spiritu §. 
afflante conscriptum. Si interdum legitur ‘omnem Scripturam esse divinitus in- 
spiratam’ ejusmodi effata nonnisi de libris Vet. Test. accipi possunt, idque sane gen- 
eratim, sic ut semper incertum maneat quinam libri singillatim Spiritu S. afflante, 
fuerint exarati, seu quinam illam ‘omnem Scripturam’ Spiritu S. inspiratam revera 
constituant.”—Prelect. Theol., vol. ii. par. ii. cap. 2. p. 89. The resemblance of this pas- 
sage to the following statement of Bretschneider is very remarkable: ‘“ Dasselbe gilt 
von den Stellen, wo sich die Apostel den Geist zuschreiben, und in seiner Kraft zu 
lehren versichern, wie 1 Kor. ii. 4 ff Denn daraus folgt, dass sie den Geist hatten, 
dass also der Inhalt ihrer Lehre, Lehre des Geistes sei, keineswegs aber, dass ihnen 
der Geist ihre Schreiben dictire. Noch weniger mag 2 Tim. iii. 16, beweisen, da dort 
Paulus vom alten Test. spricht, und nicht von seinen eignen oder andern neutesta- 
mentlichen Schriften.”—Handb. der Dogmat., B. i. 8.393. Indeed the Roman Catholic 
theologian goes further than the Rationalist; especially when he replies as follows to 
the argument in support of the inspiration of the Old Testament, derived from the 
manner in which Christ and His Apostles refer to it: ‘ Formulze quas Christus et 
Apostoli adhibuere vage ac generales sunt. * * * Multo vero minus ex generalibus 
illis formulis constare nobis poterit singulas uniuscujusque libri partes fuisse inspi- 
ratas.”—Perrone, loc. cit. p. 97. 

2 'H ypagy. S. John, ii. 22; Acts, viii. 32; Rom. iv. 3, &., &c.; ai ypadai, S. Matt. 
xxii. 29; S. Mark, xiv. 49; S. Luke, xxiv. 27; S. John, v. 39, and passim. 

’ “The Scripture (7 ypad7), foreseeing that God would justify the heathen through 
faith, preached before the Gospel unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be 
blessed.” —Gal. iii. 8; while in Gen. xii. 1-3, we read: ‘‘ Now the Lord had said unto 
Abram, Get thee out of thy country * * * untoa land that I will show thee 
* %* * and in thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” Again, 8. Paul 
writes: “The Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this same purpose have I raised 
thee up,” &c.—Rom. ix. 17; words which Mr. Alford paraphrases as follows: “ The 
Scripture (identified with God, its Author: the case, as Tholuck remarks, is different 
when merely something contained in Scripture is introduced by 7 ypa@7 Aéyer: there 
7 yp. is merely personified. The justice of Tholuck’s remark will be apparent, if we 
reflect that this expression could not be used of the mere ordinary words of any man 
in the historical Scriptures, Ahab or Hezekiah,—but only where the text itself speaks, 
or where God spoke, or, as here, some man under inspiration of God) saith to Pharaoh.” 
Of. also the general mode of quoting the Old Testament in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 
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tament, the Author can be no other than God Himself. As might 
be expected, the term is generally applied to the Old Testament ; 
the New Testament Canon not having been as yet completed. 
In one instance, however, §. Paul’s Epistles are implicitly referred 
to by 8. Peter under this name,’ and afe, consequently, declared 
by him to be inspired ; since in all the fifty places where the term 
“Scripture” occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, it is em- 
ployed solely with reference to that collection of writings which 
the Jews regarded as the ‘oracles of God ;’’—or, to speak more 
accurately, perhaps, it is applied only to the Old Testament, and 
to those portions of the New which had been composed at the 
time ; for no argument which has hitherto been advanced ex- 
plains away the fact that our Lord’s words in the Gospel, “ the 
laborer is worthy of his hire,” are quoted verbatim as “ Scripture” 
by 8. Paul, in the same sense as the passage from the Pentateuch 
which is coupled with them.* We also find distinctive epithets 
added :—‘‘ The Prophetic Scriptures ;’”* or ‘‘ Prophecy of Scrip- 


1 “Hven as our beloved brother Paulalso * * * hath written (éypayev) unto 
you; as also in all his Epistles * * * in which are some things hard to be un- 
derstood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
Scriptures (d¢ kai tac Aowrdc ypagac).”—2 S. Pet. iii. 15, 16.“ Peter reckons Paul’s 
Epistles, while the author was still alive, among the ypaddc, Holy Scriptures.” —Hug, 
Einleitung. Th. i. § 17. 4te Aufl. s. 101. 

2 See Wordsworth, ‘“‘On the Canon,” p. 185. Hence, in the language of the 
New Testament, the term ypa¢7 must be understood, in the strictest sense, as a proper 
name. 

3 §. Paul, referring to the provision which the Church is bound to set apart for its 
ministers,—a duty to which he has elsewhere (1 Cor. ix. 14) adverted as being what 
“the Lord hath ordained”—writes: ‘“ For the Scripture saith (A¢yer yap ) ypad7), 
‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn’ [Deut. xxv. 4]. And, 
‘The laborer is worthy of his reward’ (“Agvo¢ 6 épyatne Tod pL080d abrod).”—1 Tim. 
v. 18. The words of the second quotation are nowhere to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment: but our Lord, prescribing to the Church the same duty to which the Apostle has 
here adverted, on one occasion observes (to the “ Twelve”), agioc ydp 6 épy. Tig Tpodhe 
aivroo—S. Matt. x.10; and on another (to the “ Seventy”), a&io¢g yap 6 py. Tob psobod 
avrot—S. Luke, x. 7. It surely will not do to say, with Wiesinger, in loc.: “If he 
[S. Paul] desired to sugport this dictum by an authority, he would have appealed, as in 
Acts, xx. 35 [where, be it observed, S. Paui adduces an unwritten saying of Christ], 
or 1 Cor. ix. 14, to the Kdpzoc, and not to the Gospel of his helper Luke [whose words, 
however, S. Paul literally copies], including this along with the Old Testament under 
 ypadyj. * * * The words, ‘the Scripture saith,’ are therefore not to be con- 
nected with this citation, and Calvin is right when he says, ‘citat * * * quasi 
dictum proverbiale, quod omnibus dictat communis sensus. Quemadmodum et 
Christus quum idem dicebat nihil aliud quam sententiam proferebat omnium consensu 
approbatam.’ ”"—s. 524. ; 

It may be observed, that the Apostle here combines the Old and the New Testa- 
ment under the title ypag7, when addressing the same person to whom he subse- 
quently writes, tdoa ypad? Ge6rvevoroc—2 Tim. iii. 16. ; 

4 “Made known by the Scriptures of the Prophets (did re ypapiv mpopytiKdv),”—— 
Rom. xvi. 26. 


ae 
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itn, * ; * * . . 
ture ;”” or the significant phrase “ Scripture given by Inspiration 
of God’? In fine; there are the two emphatic expressions “ the 
Holy Scriptures,” and “the Hallowed Writings,”*—the latter 


- being the technical phrase by which the Jews were wont to des- 


ignate the Books of the Old Testament.* There exists, however, 
an important distinction between the ideas which these two ex- 
pressions convey, although our English Version represents them 
as being equivalent. The epithet “Holy” Scripture intimates 
the special relation of the Bible to God the Holy Ghost ;* and in 


this sense it is that the Apostle defines “all Scripture” as 


1 TIpodnreia ypadjc.—2 S. Pet. i. 20. ¥ 

3 Tyagi Gedrvevotoc.—2 Tim. iii. 16,—an expression which may be illustrated by 
the New Testament phrase, év [Iveduate [Qed], as denoting the state in which the 
Divine influence was felt: see supra, Lecture iii. p. 129, note. Thus, having quoted 
our Lord’s words: “How then doth David in Spirit call Him Lord,” &c. (S. Matt. 
xxii. 43),—S. Gregory of Nyssa observes: obxoiv ri duvauet Tod Ivevparog oj Ceogo= 
povpevas Tov dyiwy éumvéovrat. Kal bid TodTo Taca ypady PedrvevoToc Aéyerat, dud Td 
tie Oeiac gurvetoews elvar didackadiav.— Cont. Eunom., Orat. VI. t. ii- p. 605. We 
may also eee words of the text prefixed to the present Lecture (1 Cor. ii. 13) 
with the statement of David himself: “The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and His 
word was in my tongue,”—2 Sam. xxiii. 2. Cf too, imd Ilvevpartog ‘Ayiou 
depbmenor EAGAHOAaY dd OeEod dvOpwro.—2 8. Pet. i. 21. To which illustra- 
tions of the force of e6mvevoroc may be added the analogy of a similar term likewise 
employed by S. Paul alone: ‘‘Ye yourselves are taught of God (Veodidaxror) to love 
one another.”—1 Thess. iv. 9. (Cf. didaxrot Ocot—S. John, vi. 45.) As further illus- 
trating the signification which such a compound term as Jedrvevotog must have con- 
veyed to the mind of a Jew, we may compare the following form of expression: “The 
holy Law made and given by God (rij¢ dyiag kat OeoKTiatov vouoeciac)’— 
2 Mace. vi. 23; and also that of Philo—feoypyorta Adyra—already quoted, Lec- 
ture ii. p. 67, note 1. According to some, who follow the analogy of the word 
amvevoto¢c which has an active sense (“without breath, breathless, Od. v. 456: hence 
lifeless" —L. and §.), Gesrvevoroc = spirans Deum, or, as we may say, “plenus Deo,” 
without much affecting the signification. Baumgarten Crusius considers analogy to 
be decisive in favor of this active sense: ‘‘Die active giebt noch den angemessenen 
Zusammenhang: was den géttlichen Geist in sich hat, wiirkt auch durch diesen 
auf das Leben ein.”—Grundziige der bibl. Theol., s. 235; and he considers that the 
Apostle in order to express this idea employs Oedmvevotov, uot mpopytixov (Rom. 
xvi. 26). 

3 Tpagdat dytac—Rom.i.2; and rd lepd ypduuara—2 Tim. iii. 15. The 
English Version translates in both places, “the Holy Scriptures.” — 

4 See Hiivernick, “ Hinleitung,” Th. 1. Abth. i. s. 79; who compares “ the distine- 
tion between lepdc and dyioc; sacer and sanctus ;” (e. g. “*Aycoc, Sanctus, ut dyt@- 
Tatn vycdwy, Callim. H. in Del. (275) Plut. in Probl. Ty 02 typ rovodcw adbtov lepar, 
Kal dytov, kad dovdor, ubi iepdv Kad dyov, pro Sacrum et Sanctum ponit, quod vocabulo 
composito Latini Sacrosanctum appellant.’—H. Stephanus, Thesawr. Gr. Ling., ed. 
Valpy, vol. iii. p. 1331.) Havernick also calls attention to the following illustrations 
of the sense in which ‘lepa@ ypduuatra must have been understood (cf. supra, Lecture 
ii. p. 70, note *): Josephus, having quoted Daniel’s exposition of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, adds, that if any of his readers desires to know more on the subject : ozovda- 
odTw Td BiBdiov dvayvdvat Tod Aavinrov' ebpnoet O02 TodTo év Toicg Lepoic ypadp- 
uactv.— Antiq., lib. x. x. 4 t. i, p. 535. Speaking of the Therapeutz Philo writes 
’Evrvyxdvovtec yap Totc Lepoic ypdppact, ptdocopodar tiv TuTpLay dt2.0c0piav 
dAAnyopoivtec.—De Vita Contempl., t. ii. p. 475. 

® See supra, Lecture i. p. 24, &. 
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“given by Inspiration of God.” The designation “ Hallowed 
Writings” refers to the human recognition of these sacred com- 
positions ; which are, accordingly, elsewhere described by the 
same Apostle as containing “the ancient covenant” between 
God and man.’ Weare also to note how 8. Paul, when about to 
be withdrawn from the scene of his labors,’ unites these two senses 
in his final instructions to his disciple and successor ; and how 
he combines an assertion of the practical value of “‘ the Hallowed 
Writings,” with the statement of the source whence their vitality 
is derived. “‘'The Hallowed Writings,” he argues, “have power 
to make thee wise unto salvation, because Scripture, in all its 
parts, is given by Inspiration of God.” 

Ido not pause to consider the objections which have been 
urged against the rendering of this passage.“ Without entering 


1 “Until this day, remaineth the same vail untaken away in the reading of the Old 
Testament (Ti¢ tahade dtabyxye)’—2 Cor. iii. 14. See Havernick, loc. cit. ; who points 
out the reference to certain written documents which is contained in the expression 
TH dvayvocer ; to which is added in explanation, 7vixa dv dvaywvdoxnrar Moiaic.— 
ver. 15. Of ‘And he [Moses] took the Book of the Covenant”—Exod. xxiv. 7; 
“ And the Lord said unto Moses, Write thow these words: for after the tenor of these 


words I have made a covenant with thee, and with Israel”—xxxiv. 27; together with 


the phrase G.ZAiov ri¢ dvabyxnc, 2 Kings, xxiii 2 (LXX.): see also Ecclus. xxiv. 235 
1 Mace. i. 57. 


* The idea that this passage forms the parting admonition and rule of action be- _ 
queathed by 8. Paul to Timothy has been beautifully expressed by 8. Chrysostom, — 


who explains the connexion of the words as follows :—The Apostle naturally consoles 
his disciple, since he was about to impart a great sorrow. If Elisha, who to the last 
had accompanied his master, rent his garments when he beheld him departing, and 
the glory of his departure,—what must one so beloved, so loving, have suffered, upon 
hearing that the life of his instructor was drawing to a close,—a life, too, the last mo- 
ments of which it was not to be his lot to soothe? Therefore, before he announces 
his approaching death (2 Tim. iv. 6, 7), S. Paul proceeds to administer consolation: 
‘and this in no ordinary way, but in words adapted to comfort him, and fill him with 
joy. * * * ‘For I am now ready to be offered up,’ he says. For this reason he 
writes: ‘All Scripture is given by Inspiration of God, and is profitable,’ &. All what 
Scripture? All that sacred writing, he means, of which I was speaking. This is said 
of what he was discoursing of; about which he said, ‘From a child thou hast known 
the Holy Scriptures.’ All such, then, ‘is given by Inspiration of God;’ therefore, he 
means, do not doubt. * * * Thou hast the Scriptures, he says, in place of me, 
If thou wouldest learn anything, thou mayest learn it from them. (Avr éuod, 
onal, Tac ypagddc Execc’ et Te BovAe pabeiv, éxeiDev Svvyjoy.) * * * 
And if he thus wrote to Timothy, who was filled with the Spirit, how much more 
unto us!”—Homil. ix. in 2 Tim., t. xi. p. 715. (Oxf. transl, p. 249.) 

3 Ta ispd ypappara oidag Ta Ouvvauevd ce cudicat eic owrnpiar d1d TicTEwe Tie Ev 
XI. Ildoa ypad} Oedrvevotog Kai péduwog mpd¢ didackadiay, x. T. A.—2 Tim. iii 
15, 16. 

* Thus Bishop Middleton observes :—‘ This is one of the texts usually adduced 
in support of the inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures; but it has been doubted whether 
the rendering of the English Version be the true one. * * * Mr. Wakefield re- 
marks, that the ‘ Authiopic alone of the old Versions does not omit «a/, and that the 
Ethiopic is with him equivalent to all the rest in a difficult or disputed passage.’ 
Notwithstan ling this declaration, Mr. W., without assigning any reason, renders in 


oy 
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upon the grammatical or other difficulties,’ it is manifestly im- 
possible, however we translate the words, that S. Paul could have 
meant by them anything else than the whole body of the Old 
Testament writings ; since no Jew,—and he was addressing a man 
of Jewish descent, to whom he had just appealed as being versed 
in the sacred literature of the nation,—could have attached any 
other meaning to his language, or could have supposed that, in 
the expressions here employed, some particular writings only, or 
certain portions of them, were referred to as the work of the 
Spirit of God.* This passage, indeed, does no more than apply 
the general principle laid down by 8. Peter in each of his 
Epistles, namely, that the Spirit of Christ ‘‘ was in the prophets ;” 
and that “holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.’ 


defiance of the Aithiopic, ‘every writing inspired by God ¢s useful,’ &c. I agree, how- 
ever, with him in his translation of tdéca ypaj7 * * * and I take the assertion 
to be, ‘every writing (viz., of the fepd ypduyara just mentioned) is Divinely inspired, 
and is useful,’ &c. Ido not recollect any passage in the New Testament in which 
two Adjectives, apparently connected by the Copulative, were intended by the Writer 
to be so unnaturally disjoined.”—Doctrine of the Greek Article, Rose’s ed., p. 391. On 
the other hand, Dr. Pye Smith translates: “ Every writing Divinely inspired [is] also 
profitable for instruction,” &¢e.—on which one may ask how is the absence of éori to 
be accounted for? “It is evident (continues Dr. Smith) that the Apostle, in ver. 16, 
resumes distributively what he had before advanced collectively : so that ‘every writ- 
ing Divinely inspired’ i is a description, by which the Apostle designates each and every 
one of the writings comprised under the well-understood collective denomination ra 
iepa ypdmuara, the holy writings."—The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, vol i. note, 
p. 32. 3rd ed. 

I Winer (“ Grammatik,” Abschn. iii. § 17, s. 104), lays down the following general 
Canon respecting the use of the article. “The article stands before a substantive con- 
hected with adc in the singular, when this adjective describes the totality of the ob- 
ject, and is to be translated ‘the whole ’—e. g. ‘the whole city’—rdoa 7 méAic—S. 
Matt. viii. 34; xxi. 10.” Cf. S. Matt. vi. 29; S. Luke, ii. 1. When, on the other 
hand wdc denotes some object out of a multitude, and is to be rendered ‘every,’ the 
article is wanting’—cfi wav dévdpov—S, Matt. iii. 10; maoa gépayS—S Luke, iii. 5. 
This Canon does not, however, apply to the case of proper names: e. g. Herod “ was 
troubled and all Jerusalem (xdca ‘lepoc.) with him’”—S. Matt. ii. 3; “Let the whole 


house of Israel (wae olxog ‘lopa7A) know, &c.”—Acts, ii. 36 (cf ineBaewe mag oikog 


"IopanA—1 Sam. vii. 2, 3; dxiow ravtid¢ olkov ‘Tovda—Neh. iv. 16) :—where oik. ’lop., 
according to the Old Testament usage, and the practice of the LXX. (cf. yapyoouvay 
oikov *lopanA—Judith, viii. 6): takes the nature of a proper name. So also, in the 
New Testament, in the words ra TpoBata Ta dTOAWADTEa oiKov "lopayA—S. Matt. x. 6, 
and xv. 24. Nowif any term can strictly claim the title of a proper name, from its 
exclusive application to a single object, assuredly ypag7 is such.—See supra, p. 240, 
note * 

2 Téllner (“ Die géttl. Kingebung,” s. 228) well observes, that S. Paul must have 
expected that Timothy would understand the terms which he employed in the same 
sense which the Jews of his time were accustomed to affix to them. If, on the other 
hand, dissenting from the well-known doctrine of the Jews as to the inspiration of 
their sacred books, the Apostle nevertheless made use of expressions which they 
could only understand in a sense different from that which he desired that his words 
should convey, he has written so as to confirm an error. 

3 The prophets searched ‘‘ what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in 
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The point of view from which the Apostles thus regarded the 
Old Testament suggests au immediate answer to the questions, 
How did they judge of their own writings ? and, By what prepos- 
sessions on the subject of Inspiration were they influenced ? 
While they plainly announced their belief that the Old Testa- 
ment is the work of the Holy Ghost, they, with equal distinct- 
ness, proclaimed, as a leading doctrine of the Gospel, that in their 
days spiritual gifts were diffused in a greater measure than in any 
former age. If, therefore, they regarded the Old Testament as 
authoritative and infallible, because it was “ given by Inspiration 
of God,” no less authority and infallibility must they have as- 
cribed to the writings composed by themselves—bountifully en- 
dowed, as they were, by the same Divine Spirit. This inference 
would be legitimate, even if we could not point to any express 
statement respecting that supernatural assistance which they re- 
ceived as authors of the New Testament. Let us merely conceive 
that they did not depart from the whole frame of thought which 
prevailed around them, and we can at once confidently pronounce 
as to their estimate of those portions which they themselves con- 
tributed to the Canon of Scripture. But if their express state- 
ments on this subject be taken into account, it is of itself manifest 
that they who, as Jews, well knew what was the signification of 
the words “the Spirit of the Lord fell upon me,” must have ap- 
prehended, in a similar manner, the meaning of the promises of 
Christ. which we are about to consider: and we may safely infer 
that in every exigency they counted upon, and failed not to re- 
ceive, a degree of aid and guidance corresponding to that by 
which the prophets had been directed, and of which the prophets 
also had had previous assurance. Thus, when Moses had pleaded 
—“O my Lord, I am not eloquent * * * butI am slow of 


speech, and of a slow tongue ;” ‘the Lord said unto him, Who 


» 


hath made man’s mouth? * * * have not I, the Lord? 
Now, therefore, go, and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say.”* And that this promise was not to rest 


them did signify ;” and again, ‘‘ The things which are now reported unto you by them 
that have preached the Gospel unto you with the Holy, Ghost sent down from heaven.” 
—1 S. Pet. i. 11, 12: see also 2 S. Pet. i. 21. 

1 Exod. iv. 10-12. Cf “My Spirit that is upon thee, and My words which I 
have put in thy mouth”’—Isai. lix. 21; ‘‘The Lord said unto me, Say uot I am a 
child * * * whatsoever I command thee, thou shalt speak. * * * Then the 
Lord put forth His hand, and touched my mouth. And the Lord said unto me, Be: 


_— a 
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here, but that it was to apply to the succession also of prophets 
after Moses, was again expressly declared by Jehovah Himself: 
*‘T will raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren like 
unto thee, and will put My words in his mouth; and he shall 
speak unto them all that I shall command him :”’—words which, 
as the context proves, must have related in their primary sense 
to the Prophetic Office in general, although they were fully real- 
ized only in the Person of Christ. 

To the New Testament writers similar assurances were given. 
We are told that Christ, on four distinct occasions’ previously to 
His passion, promised His Disciples the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost ;—the promises of Divine aid which He gave them after 
His Resurrection being altogether subsidiary to His former state- 
ments.” The first occasion on which such an asstirance was given 


hold I have put My words in thy mouth.”—Jer. i. 7-9. ‘I am full of power by the 
Spirit of the Lord * * * to declare unto Jacob his transgression and to Israel 
his sin.” —NMicah, iii. 8. 

* Deut. xviii. 18. It has often been argued that these words refer exclusively to 
a single individual, and consequently to the Messiah alone. But the context seems 
decisive against this view. The contrast with the false prophets, which is there in- 
stituted, requires us to understand a plurality of individuals opposed to them; while, 
as nothing in the passage points to a single person endowed with special prophetic 
gifts,—so everything suggests the application to the collective body of the true pro- 
phets of Jehovah. The use of the singular number,—x"2) “a Prophet,”—has, indeed, 
been strongly pressed in opposition to the admissibility of this interpretation: but we 
have an exact parallel in the use of the singular 7>7, “a King”—Deut. xvii. 14-20. 
The occasion, too, on which Moses employed this form of speech at once accounts for 
it. His design, in the book of Deuteronomy, is to announce each crisis in the future 
history of his nation: for it is his duty, as Legislator, to provide for each exigency 
which is to come. He accordingly declares that, whenever need may require, a true 
prophet shall appear in Israel. The greater the need, therefore, and the longer the 
interval during which this promise might remain suspended, the more distinguished 
must be the fulfilment of the prediction; and in this consideration we see the force 
of the allusions in the New Testament.—Acts, iii, 22; vii. 37. Even without such 
allusions, indeed, we might of ourselves,discern how Christ alone has fully realized 
this Theocratic ideal of Prophecy,—He who has accomplished for the human race, 
whiat the prophets attempted for a single nation: but still the fact of the primary 
reference of the words remains, unaffected. The following conclusions result: (1.) 
All prophecy, which is not of Hebrew origin, is excluded by the Law (ef. ver. 15— 
“from the midst of thee, of thy brethren”—7-nN2 7257p). (2.) Every true prophet 
must resemble Moses (‘like unto me”—"2725): i. e. there can be no opposition be- 
tween the earlier and later revelation of God: the one being a necessary continuation, 
and development of the other. (3.) The prophet must receive a special call from Je- 
hovah (“The Lord thy God will raise up”—n"p*);—herein consists the distinction 
between the Prophet and the Priest. (4.) By virtue of this special appointment, such 
a Prophet represents Jehovah to the people:—Jehovah “puts His words in his 
mouth” (ver. 18); and the prophet speaks “in His name,” (ver. 20). And thus, as 
has been already observed (Lecture iv. p. 156), the Law, without calling forth the full 
activity of Prophecy, recognised its existence, and announced its privileges See 
Havernick, “ Hinleit,” Th. 1. Abth. ii. s. 9 ff. 

? See C. F. Fritzsche, ‘‘ De Revelat. notione Biblica,” p. 54. 

3 E.g. ‘Behold I send the promise of My Father upon you,” &¢—S. Luke, 
xxiv. 49. Of Acts i. 8. 
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was when He instructed and sent forth the Twelve, as we read 
in the tenth chapter of S. Matthew’s Gospel ;’ the second was 
during that discourse to His disciples which has been preserved 
in the twelfth chapter of S. Luke ;? the third was on the ‘third 
day of the week in which He suffered, “as He sat upon the Mount 
of Olives ;”* and the fourth promise is contained in the discourse 
which 8. John has recorded in the fourteenth and following 
chapters of his Gospel. These passages are at once reducible to 
two classes ; the three former being so similar in their import 
that they may be considered together, and apart from the fourth. 

I. Each of the passages of which the first class consists ex- 
presses the same idea :—‘‘ When they deliver you up, take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak ; for it shall be given you in 
that same hour what ye shall speak: for it is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you." In such 


1 Ver. 19, 20. See, infra, note *. 

* “When they bring you unto the synagogues, and unto magistrates, and powers, 
take ye no thought (2) wepyuvyonte): for the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the same 
hour what ye ought to say.”—S. Luke, xii. 11, 12. 

* S. Mark, xiii. 3; see Wieseler, “Chronol. Synopse der vier Evang,” s. 393. 
The forms of this promise are as follows: “When they shall lead you, and deliver 
you up, take no thought beforehand (2) zpowepyuvdre) what ye shall speak, neither 
do ye premeditate: but whatsoever shall be given you (6 édv do@j iyiv) in that 
hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost.”—S. Mark, xiii. 
11. ‘‘Settle it therefore in your hearts, not to meditate before (4) tpoueAerdv) what 
ye shall answer: for I will give you (Ey® ydp ddéow tuiv) a mouth and wisdom, 
which all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay or resist.”—S. Luke, xxi. 14, 
15. Cf. “They were not able to resist the wisdom and the Spirit by which he [S. 
Stephen] spake.”—Acts, vi. 10. 

* "Orav 02 rapadiddow bude, u) pEepiuvnonre tac 7) TL AaAnonte: doMHoerat yap dbuiv 

‘év Exeivy TH Opa Ti AaAnjoete ob yap tueic éore of AadodvTec, GAA Td Ivedua Tot Ma- 

Tpd¢ tuov TO Aahoiy év tuiv.—S. Matt. x. 19, 20. Perrone attempts to evade, as fol- 
lows, the force of these texts; arguing against the method adopted by Michaelis, of 
inferring the inspiration of the Books of the New Testament from the inspiration of 
the Apostles: “Sic, e. g. Matt. x. 19, 20, loquitur Christus de fortitudine quam, pre- 
sidibus coram positi, discipuli Sui essent patefacturi, atque de sapientia qua sua es- 
sent daturi responsa: idem dic de Lue. xii. 11, 12; Mare. xiii. 11; et iterum Lue. 
xxi. 14, 15.”—loc. cit. p. 98. It is to be noticed, in addition to what I have already 
said, p. 239, note ', that this is precisely the argument by which Le Clere (next to 
Spinoza, the chief assailant of Inspiration during the 17th century), has attempted to 
evade these same texts. Having quoted S John, xvi. 13, and §. Luke, xii. 11,—of 
which he observes, “‘ Ce sont les deux passages les plus formels, que l’on puisse citer 
sur cette maticre,”—Le Clere proceeds: ‘‘ Pour commencer par le dernier, je remarque 
premiérement, qu’il ne promet point une inspiration perpétuelle, mais seulement en 
certaines occasions, savoir quand les Apotres seroient conduits devant les tribunaux 
des juges.”—p. 240. In such situations, he adds: “on reconnoit sans peine qu’ils par- 
lent avec beaucoup de pieté et de cowrage, mais il semble qu’ ils ne disent rien qu’ on 
‘ne puisse bien dire sans inspiration. * * * Au reste, on ne peut pas trouver 
étrange que par le S. Esprit, ou |’ Esprit de Dieu, on entende Esprit de sainteté et de 
constance que |’ Evangile inspire,” &c.—Sentimens de quelques Theolog. de Hollande, 
Lettre xi., p. 243, &c. 
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words Christ plainly declared that they should be guided by a/ 
real positive influence from without. A marked distinction is 
drawn between the result of their own judgment and what the 
Spirit of God was to effect ;—the expression “it is not ye that 
speak” being placed in strong contrast to the assurance that “ the 
Spirit of pias Father sioula speak in them.” The three prom- 
ises which we are now considering embrace, moreover, all the 
public occasions on which the Apostles doula: be called upon to 
defend themselves, whether before councils or synagogues, before 
governors or kings. In every such case the assurance is to the 
same effect— Take no thought beforehand what ye shall speak, 
neither do ye premeditate ; but whatsoever shall be given to you 
in that hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the 
Holy Ghost :” where the objective nature of the Divine influence 
is denoted by the words “it shall be given you,” which are con- 
tinually employed by the New Testament writers to express this 
fact. Thus, 8. Peter subsequently speaks of “‘ the wisdom given” 
to “our beloved brother Paul ;”’ and 8. Paul himself writes : 
“‘ When James, Cephas, and John perceived the grace that was 
given unto me.” The practical signification, indeed, of all such 
assurances may be briefly illustrated by the words with which a 
New Testament prophet, Agabus, introduced his prediction : 
“Thus saith the Holy Ghost. mn 

In connexion with this class of promises, and as the fittest ex- 
planation of their design, we must bear in mind the language of 
Christ to the Eleven shortly before His Ascension—“ Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all nations * * * teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you : 
and lo! Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’”* 
The inference from such words, regarded as the sequel of the 
former passages, is plain. If any confidence is to be placed in 
the Gospel narratives, repeated pledges were given from the lips 
of the Son of God Himself, that no occasion should arise during 
the course of their ministerial labors in which the Holy Ghost 
should not instruct them “how and what they should say :’— 
other words, that in every exercise of their Apostolic office, both 

1 Kara tiv doPeicay aité codiav.—?2 S. Pet. iii, 15, 
2 Tvovrec tav yapwv tv dobeiody yor.—Gal. ii. 9. 


3 Tdde Aéyer 7d IIvetua 70 "Ayiov.—Acts, xxi. 11. 
4S. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 
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the form and the substance of their statements’ should be given 
them “in that same hour.”” We know that this was the inter- 
pretation which the Apostles themselves placed upon their Lord’s 
words ; and hence §. Paul entreats the Ephesians to pray on his 
behalf “that utterance might be given unto him, that he may 


open his mouth boldly, to make known the mystery of the Gos-. 


pel’’* Such assurances of Christ’s continued presence with them 
in their teaching are most conclusive ; for it cannot, surely, be 
regarded as either just or reasonable to maintain that the Divine 
influence guarded the Apostles from error when orally conveying 
the Truth to their hearers ; but that they were left to all the 
hazard of human fallibility when instructing by letter their con- 
verts in Corinth or Colosse,—when writing to the Twelve Tribes 
“which are scattered abroad,” or to ‘‘the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus and Bithynia.’”* 

As to the actual fulfilment of their Master’s promises, the 
sacred narrative enables us ourselves to form an opinion. It has 
been observed, by one of the chiefs of modern Rationalism, that, 
“if we embrace in historic glance the record of the origin of 
Christianity, from the last evening of the life of Jesus, to the 
close of the fifty days next following, it is undeniable that, in that 
short interval, something of a nature encouraging beyond what 
was ordiflary must have taken place, to transform the trembling 
and irresolute Apostles of that evening into men exalted above 
all fear of death, who could exclaim before the most embittered 
judges of the murdered Jesus,—‘ We must obey God, rather 
than man.’’* This remark is as just as it is confirmatory of our 

1 See supra, p. 246, note 4: m&ic 7 ti—7dc indicating the form, and 7i the sub- 
stance of the statements which they were to make. 

2 It is to be remarked that this phrase occurs in each of the three promises :— 
év bxeivy Ti Gpa—sS. Matt. x. 19, and S. Mark, xiii. 11; év air@ 77 Gpg—S. Luke, xii. 
12: see also next note. 

3 "Iva pou dob Adyog év dvoiser Tod oTouaréc pov, tv wappynoig yvupioat, kK. T. A.— 
Eph. vi. 19. Cf. Col. iv. 3; 2 Thess. iii, 1; and “Open Thou my lips,” &c.—Ps. li. 
15. In opposition to a common error,—viz., that the Apostles were distinguished 
from the Old Testament prophets, by the fact of being permanently endowed with the 
highest gifts of the Spirit,—it appears both from the tenor of Christ’s promises, and 
from S. Paul’s practice, as here, of soliciting the prayers of the Church on his behalf, 
that Inspiration, in its highest sense, and as it related to the promulgation of the Gos- 
pel, was not conferred except on special occasions, and for special purposes. Cf. 
supra, Lecture v. p. 221, note *. 

* See supra, p. 236, note’, the remarks of Bishop Warburton on this subject. 

6 Dr. Paulus, “ Kommentar,” Th. iii. s. 867—quoted by Tholuck “ Glaubwird- 


igkeit der evang. Geschichte,” s. 371. Tholuck adds that even Strauss admits this 
transformation in the character and conduct of the Apostles to be énexplicable, unless 


ey 
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«present argument. A transformation of the whole nature of the 
Apostles seems to have followed Christ’s Ascension, analogous to 
that described in the words of Samuel to Saul: “The Spirit of 
the Lord will come upon thee, and thou shalt be turned into 
another man.”* We find these poor fishermen of Galilee, whose 
whole tone of thought and line of conduct before their Lord’s de- 
parture had remained so true to the character of “ unlearned and 
ignorant men,” changed, on a sudden, into the courageous rivals 
of the philosophers and rhetoricians of their age. We see them, 
at first restless from doubts and fettered by prejudice, now im- 
movable in their convictions and alive to each new aspect of the 
Truth. Formerly timid and wavering, they now are fearless and 
resolved. Their delusive dream of temporal deliverance becomes 
a real assurance of eternal Redemption. Their narrow estimate 
of the Divine covenant with their nation expands, under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, into the sublime conception of “ the 
Israel of God.” 

That this subjection to the Divine influence was no result of 
their spontaneous efforts, no effect of their own volition, we can 
collect from the language of those who were the subjects of that 
influence, under both the Old and the New Testament. Jere- 
miah tells us that, because the word of the Lord was daily made 
a reproach unto him, he had said, “‘I will not make mention of 
Him, nor speak any more in His name. But His word was in 
mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was 
weary with forbearing, and I could not stay.”’* Such, too, is 8. 


SOMETHING extraordinary be supposed to have occurred during this interval. The 
Apologists, he observes, with justice insist upon the fact that—‘“‘der ungeheure Um- 
schwung * * * sich nicht erkldren liesse, wenn nicht in der Zwischenzeit ETwAs 
ganz ausserordentlich Ermuthigendes vorgefallen wire.”—Jbid, 

1 1] Sam. x. 6. 

? This idea has been finely expressed by S. Gregory the Great: “Tune Petrus 
negavit in terra, cum latro confiteretur in Cruce. * * * Ecce gaudet Petrus in 
verberibus, qui ante in verbis timebat. Et qui prius ancillee voce requisitus timuit, 
post adventum Sancti Spiritus vires principum ceesus premit.”—Jn Evang. Hom. 
xxx. lib. ii, t. 1. p:, 1580, 

3 Jer. xx. 8,9. See also the seventh verse, the force of whichis lost in the Eng- 
lish Version: the marginal reading, however, approaches the true meaning—*O 
Lord, thou hast deceived me, (marg. “ enticed”) and I was deceived (marg. “ enticed” :) 
thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed: I am in derision daily,” &c.—where the 
original conveys a sense still stronger than “enticed ;” denoting—“ Thou hast put 
fortli Thy powers of persuasion (2m7n=2), and I have suffered myself to be persuaded 
(mDx),” as Gesenius renders:—‘‘mnp, Niph.—sibi persuaderi passus est; Pi.—per- 
suasit alicui (7eiw) Jer. xx. 7.” Cf. ‘Is not My Word like a fire, saith the Lord 
and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces ?”—Jer, xxiii. 29. See also Ps. 
xxxix. 2, 3. 
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Paul’s express assertion with respect to the urgency of the Di+ 
vine impulse :—‘‘ Though I preach the Gospel, I have nothing 
to glory of : for necessity is laid upon me ; yea, woe is unto me, if 
I preach not the Gospel !”” , 

II. Those sayings of our Lord recorded by 8. John, which 
conveyed to the Disciples the second class of promises above re- 
ferred to, come next under consideration. Here too, as in the 
other passages which have been already dwelt upon, the gift of 
the Holy Ghost forms the subject of the assurance : “‘ I will pray 
the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, that He 
may abide with you for ever,—even the Spirit of Truth ;”” to 
which it is subsequently added that their Master’s presence was 
to be supplied in such a sense that His departure would prove a 
real good: “ It is expedient for you that I go away ; for, if I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come unto you.”* The Apostles 
who had followed their Divine Teacher during His sojourn on 
earth were, no doubt, acquainted with the facts of His life: but 
there was, as yet, no Qlyect of Christian Faith, in the true sense 
of the term, until sioOR. had been received into glory, and had 
triumphed over death and the grave. When He was removed 
from them, and His words no longer served as their guide, it be- 
came indispensable that His Presence should be supplied. The 
suggestions of the Holy Ghost were then required in order to 
qualify them for their future labors :—to develop the full signifi- 
cation of the great events of which they had been spectators, and 
which now lay before them as matters of history ; to give them a 
just insight into the Divine counsels ; to enable them to insert 
in their teaching, without interweaving any heterogeneous ele- 
ment, each particular circumstance as it contributed to the eluci- 
dation of the general scheme ; to remind them of what had 
passed, without any distortion of the whole series of facts ; and 
in fine, to disclose the future so that they might be able to de 
cide, without error, in all the exigencies which should befall the 
Church. And this, in point of fact, is what the language of Christ 

11 Cor. ix. 16. Compare the language of Amos, the analogy of whose history 
to that of S. Paul has been pointed out supra, Lectureiv. p. 162; ‘‘Surely the Lord 
God will do nothing, but He revealeth His secret unto His servants the prophets. 
Tne lion hath roared ; who will not fear? The Lord God hath spoken ; who can but 
prophesy ?”—Amos, iii. 7, 8; see also ch, vii. 15. : 


2 T6 Ilvedua rpg "AAnOeiac.—S, John, xiv. 16, 17. 
> $ John, xvi 7. 
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here amounts to, The Holy Spirit, Who was thenceforward to 
supply His Personal Presence, is emphatically described as “ the 
Spirit of Truth,” by Whose agency the most essential features . 
of the Gospel were to be gradually unveiled : “ At that day ye 
shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in Me, and I in you,” 
The influence of their Divine Guide shall be directed, they are 
told, to the attainment of twogseparate ends ;—the additional 
information to be imparted by the Comforter being contrasted 
with what the Disciples had already learned from their Lord, 
while ‘‘He spake unto them, being yet present with them,” 
“The Holy Ghost,” shall not only “ bring all things to their re- 
membrance, whatsoever Christ had said unto them ;” He shall 
also “teach them all things :’—thus not only reproducing the 
doctrines which they had already heard, but imparting fresh 
knowledge from the treasures of Divine Truth.’ For the recep- 
tion of such spiritual gifts, and for the due performance of their 
future duties, the Disciples had been qualified by having been 
companions of their Master during His earthly pilgrimage. 
‘¢ When the Comforter is come, Whom I will send unto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of Truth which proceedeth from the 
Father, He shall testify of Me, and ye also shall bear witness, 
because ye have been with Me from the beginning.” Here it is 
manifestly implied that the Holy Ghost was further to testify of 
Christ ; and, therefore, that the future knowledge of His follow- 
ers was not to be confined to what they had heard from Himself ; 
—an inference which is fully established by the additional state- 
ment: “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now: howbeit, when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, 
He will guide you into all truth, * * * He will show you 
things to come. * * * He shall take of Mine, and shall 
show it unto you.”* In these words the Lord plainly intimated 
that the guidance of the Spirit was designed to supply the need 
which the Apostles had of still further instruction. The influence 


1S. John, xiv. 20. 

2 ««Theso things have I spoken unto you, being yet present with you. But the 
Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, He 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance whatsoever I 
have said unto you.”—ZJbid. xiv. 25, 26. 

8 §. John, xv. 26, 27. 

4 Tbid. xvi. 12-15. Cf. the remarks of Steudel, “‘ Ueber Inspiration der Apostel 
und damit Verwandtes,” published in the Titbingen Journal for 1832 (Heft iia 
128 ff). 
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of the Holy Ghost was to be exerted, not merely in reproducing 
with infallible accuracy what they had heard from Christ, or in 
guarding them from all error in their inferences from the facts of 
His life, but also in suggesting the knowledge of “the many 
things” which He had still to say to them, but which they could 
not then “ bear.” In fact, our Lord here distinguishes the two 
elements of the Divine agency to which I have so repeatedly 
called attention, under the names of Revelation and Inspiration. 
He separates that exercise of supernatural power which is truly 
creative and derived from the Eternal Word, through the Spirit, 
and which consists in disclosing new truths,—from that distinct 
agency of the Spirit Himself whereby ‘all things are brought to 
remembrance.” It is not said, ‘the Spirit shall teach you all 
things which I have told you ;’—such matters He was to recall to 
their recollection ; but He was to unfold those new features of 
the Gospel scheme which had not, as yet, been communicated to 
mankind. Of this fact we shall presently examine some striking 
instances : meanwhile, it may be noticed here, that the extent 
of this latter assurance completely removes the idea that the ~ 
spiritual aid which it announced was to be confined to such 
contingencies as might appear to have been more specially im- 
plied in the former group of promises ; namely, when they should 
be brought “unto the synagogues, and unto magistrates, and 
powers.” We can also infer from the language of 8. John that 
the additional instructions of the Holy Ghost were to bear the 
same stamp of infallibility as those which had been imparted by 
Christ Himself. On no just or reasonable interpretation does this 
promise lend the slightest color to the notion that the guidance 
into truth, and preservation from forgetfulness to which it refers, 
related merely to the ‘ leading truths’ of the Gospel. The plain 
inference from such expressions as “‘allthe truth,” and “shall 


1 See supra, p. 246, note ?. 

2 IT have adopted this rendering of rdoav rv dAgGevav in §. John, xvi. 13 (where 
Tischendorf and Lachmann, after Codices A and B, read 17)v dAnGevav waoav), instead 
of that given in our English Version “ all truth,” chiefly for the purpose of noting that 
the argument which I have founded on the passage is unaffected by the adoption of 
cither translation. Bishop Middleton, who translates ‘all the truth,” does not speak 
with perfect certainty, observing: “It is frequently difficult, and even impossible, to 
ascertain where the Article should be used before abstract Nouns; yet there is not 
the same difficulty when such Nouns are preceded by mde¢.”—loc. cit. p. 258. In what- 
ever manner the words are to be translated, it is manifest, on the one hand, that our 
Lord assured His Disciples that they should be divinely guided in every particular 
which related to the preaching of the Gospel; and, on the other hand, that He did 
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teach you all things,” is simply this, that when the Apostles acted 
in any way as the official teachers of Christianity, not only was 
every species of error to be excluded, but new truths also were 
to be unfolded, as need required. 

The character and extent of our Lord’s assurance in this pas- 
sage of itself supplies a complete answer to a modern theory of 
Inspiration which is founded upon a misconception opposed in 
the last Discourse." According to this theory, there was no 
peculiar spiritual gift conferred upon the sacred writers :—their 
pre-eminence over others consisting merely in their greater op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with the facts of their great 
Teacher’s life ; and in their having received the truths of Chris- 
tianity as they were enunciated by Himself. The spiritual 
guidance bestowed upon them was, it is maintained, identical 
with that in which all Christians, less favorably circumstanced, 
equally share : its effect, in the case of the Apostles, being nothing 
more than an opening out, and a developing of certain results 
from their previous experience, and awakened spiritual life. The 


not promise to impart to them supernatural information in every department of human 
knowledge. To draw such an inference from His words would be to violate the most 
elementary principles of reasoning; and to take in a universal ,sense a term which, 
as the whole tenor of the discourse in which it occurs proves, must be understood in 
a limited sense, and as denoting solely Zvangelical Truth. Archdeacon Hare has de- 
voted several pages, as I venture to think very unnecessarily, to a refutation of this 
exaggerated view of the passage; and I advert to his remark merely for the purpose 
of drawing attention to the following statement: ‘‘ Assuredly the misprision of this 
passage has aided in fostering the delusive notion that the Bible is a kind of encyclo- 
pedia of universal knowledge, and that every expression in it bearing however allu- 
sively upon astronomy, or geology, or history, has the same Divine attestation of its 
infallibility as what it reveals concerning God, and concerning man in his relation to 
God. * * * This notion has ever been still more injurious to Religion than to 
Science: for Science soon overleaps and treads down the fences which are thus 
erected to check it; but as Religion cannot possibly maintain the positions, which she 
is thus engaged to defend, her failure in this field shakes the confidence in her power 
eyen within her own province.”—The Mission of the Comforter, note B. p. 395. 

In this passage the writer appears to me to have fallen into another extreme. I 
must, however, refer the reader to Lecture viii. infra, for some remarks in reply to the 
general idea thus put forward respecting the fallibility of Scripture when alluding to 
“astronomy, or geology, or history.” 

* See the remarks on the nature of that Scriptural influence which presided over 
the composition of the Bible, as distinguished from the ordinary graces of the Holy 
Ghost to which the name Inspiration has also been assigned,—p. 230, &c. 

? Such is the theory of Elwert, a follower of Schleiermacher, to whose views I 
have already referred, Lecture v. p. 221, note ?; and from whose works Steudel, in 
the treatise quoted above, p. 251, note 4, adduces the following propositions: “ The 
influence of the Holy Spirit, in the case of the Apostles, was not a suggestion of 
elaborated ideas, and knowledge; still less a dictation of words: but the Spirit wrought 
in them Faith, by virtue of which they appropriated the revelation of Christ; and 
from this revelation, by means of Faith, they developed, in the natural way of re- 
flection, their religious ideas and conceptions, * * * Infallibility is not to be 
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foregoing remarks, of themselves, afford, as I have just observed, 
a sufficient refutation of this theory ; but it is completely sub- 
verted by what the New Testament tells us of the two great 
preachers of Christianity, S. Peter and 8. Paul.’ 

The most superficial glance at the history of §. Peter must 
render it impossible to maintain that his statement of Christian 
doctrine on the Day of Pentecost was the mere deduction of his 
own judgment from his previous knowledge of Christ’s life and 
acts. Should it, however, be regarded as a matter of doubt 
whether his development of the Christian scheme on that occa- 


attributed to them in historical matters of a collateral nature, in unessential points of 
deduction from their ideas, and of statement of doctrine ;—and generally, in anything 
which when compared with the foundation of Faith (regarded as the spirit of Holy 
Scripture), appears to be formal.”—loc. cit. 8.109. In the following number of his 
Journal (s. 3 ff.), Steudel proceeds to examine the statement here made, viz., that in 
the representation of religious truth by the Apostles error could not find room; ad- 
ducing Elwert’s principle, that ‘“‘ Christian knowledge is based upon a Christian frame 
of mind.” Referring to this principle, Steudel shows how the source of this writer’s 
error consists in his confounding the two significations of which the expression 
“Christian knowledge” is susceptible. This phrase denotes, (1.) the knowledge, ob- 
tained by revelation or by personal experience or historically, of what Christianity 
imports to be; or (2.) it denotes the manner in which Christian Truth (when the his- 
torical knowledge of it has been already conveyed to us), has been appropriated by 
us, and made our own. In this latter sense our Lord observes: “If any man is 
willing (éav tee GéAy).to do His will he shall know (yvdcerat) of the doctrine whether 
it be of God.”—S. John, vii. 17. Now when Christ again tells the Apostles, “J have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when He, 
the Spirit of Truth, is come, He shall guide you into all truth,”—He, assuredly, cannot 
have meant that the knowledge to be thus acquired was of the same nature as that Tre- 
sulting from the mode of appropriating Divine Truth of which He had formerly 
spoken: He must clearly have intended to intimate those new disclosures by the 
Holy Ghost, which, like His own teaching, could subsequently be brought home to 
the hearts of believers. S. Paul points out the distinction between these two senses— 
“ Knowledge (yvaore [i. e. a mere acquaintance with the facts of Christianity] puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth.”—1 Cor. viii. 1: in other words, the link that unites both 
kinds of knowledgé, and stamps the former as genuinely Christian, is “love ;” or, as 
8. John declares, “he that loveth not, knoweth not (ob« éyvw) God.”—1 8. John, iv. 8. 
Cf the language of Eph. i. 17, 18, with the grounds of “ignorance” assigned in ch. 
iv. 18. From the necessity of the Spirit’s influence to evoke in the souls of all Chris- 
tians,—whether writers of Scripture, or members of the Church at large—the state 
of feeling here described, the school of Schleiermacher has strangely inferred that no 
other species of Spiritual influence was required in order originally to communicate 
“historical Christianity” to the Apostles. Who, for example, can imagine that when 
S. Paul speaks of “the knowledge of Jesus Christ,” and “ counts all things but loss” 
in comparison with ‘ knowing Him, and the power of His resurrection ;”’—Phil. iii. 
8-10—who, I say, can imagine that the Apostle was not already in possession of the 
whole Gospel scheme? It surely cannot be inferred from the Apostle’s fervent prayer 
for a more personal appropriation of the great truths which he had preached, that he 
had hitherto been but imperfectly acquainted with those truths themselves; or that his 
knowledge of them could have been intermingled with error. See supra, Lecture iv. 
p- 143, note % 

1 Thus passages such as Acts, iv. 8; xiii. 9; clearly imply a special illapse of 
Spiritual influence, distinct from any sense in which Inspiration, as bestowed upon 
Christians in general, can be understood. Cf. supra, Lecture vy. p. 221, note *. 
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sion were really a direct result from the inward suggestions of 
the Holy Ghost, such doubt must disappear when the subsequent 
narrative is considered. Were we ignorant, indeed, of the events 
which followed, it might have appeared inconceivable that the 
principle laid down by the Apostle in this his first address after 
the descent of the Holy Ghost,—‘‘ The promise is unto you, and 
to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call,” could have left behind any scruple as 
to the reception of the Gentiles into the Church of Christ. The 
account, nevertheless, of the ecstatic Vision in the tanner’s house 
at Joppa proves that 8. Peter quite misapprehended the bearing 
of these words. No one can assert for a moment that the knowl- 
edge which he derived from that Vision was the result of his pre- 
vious Christian experience. He expressly states that it was a 
completely new disclosure, which he could not have elicited of 
himself, but which God unfolded to his view, in opposition to his 
former prejudices ;"—a fact which clearly indicates that, when 
need required, the Holy Ghost poured new light upon certain of 
the Apostles’ own statements which had not previously been 
illuminated, even for themselves.. We further learn from the 
sacred historian that even this revelation did not remove all oc- 
casion of doubt.’ It settled, it is true, the controversy as to the 
reception of the Gentiles into the @hitindlie but the question of 
discipline still remained open ; and this difficulty was only solved 
after protracted discussion,’ and by the renewed guidance of the 


1 Ka) wdow Toi¢ ei¢ waxpdv.—Acts, ii. 39. 

2 S. Peter said to the company at the house of Cornelius: ‘“ Ye know that it is 
an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company, or come unto one of an- 
other nation; but God hath showed me that I should not call any man common or un- 
clean.” —Acts, x. 28; cf. ver. 14, 15. See Steudel, loc. cit. s.7. It may be well to 
observe, that 8. Peter in this memorable discourse conveys in six verses (ver. 36-41) 
an epitome of the Gospel of S. Mark. In ver. 36, 37, is defined the point of time 
from which the Synoptical Gospels date the opening of Christ’s ministry: ver. 38 
details His Unction by the Holy Spirit from which that ministry and its miraculous 
course proceeded: ver. 39 indicates the events in which the Evangelists were called 
to bear witness: ver. 40, 41, comprise the Lord’s Crucifixion, Resurrection, and how 
He appeared to the disciples, together with His eating and drinking with them “after 
He rose from the dead.” Cf. Thiersch, ; Versuch zur Herstell,” s. 111. 

3 See supra, Lecture v. p, 202, note ? 

4 “And certain men which came down from Judea taught the brethren, and said, 
Except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved. 1 Acts, 
xv, 1, &e. 

5“ And the Apostles and elders came together for to consider of this matter 
And when there had been much disputing (ov¢yT7cewe), Peter rose up and said,” &c.— 
ver. 6, 7. 
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Holy Ghost.’ Thus we see how very gradually the whole truth 
burst upon the Apostles. Not even 8, Peter’s Vision displayed 
it on all its sides ; and hence, even of ourselves, we can discern 
how truly Christ could say of the revelations to be subsequently 
given, “ Ye cannot bear them now.” 

Fresh light is cast upon the nature of the Spirit’s agency in 
the case of the Apostles by the statements of S. Paul, in his 
Hpistle to the Galatians. In that Epistle he pointedly and re- 
peatedly declares, and, as one might almost say, goes out of his 
way to insist upon the fact, that never, during many years of 
his labors as a preacher of the Gospel, had his intimacy with 
the other Apostles been such as that from it his knowledge of 
Christian doctrine could, in anywise, be explained.? As he 
dwells, with emphasis, on the additional circumstance that, in 
his final interview with the chief pillars of the Church, he had 
proved his perfect agreement with them in doctrine, and that 
those great Apostles had made no new disclosures to him,’ it 
must have been his own peculiar acquirements which caused them 
to acknowledge him as a person qualified above others for la- 
boring among the Gentiles, and to entrust to him “the Gospel 
of the uncircumcision.” Without a special revelation, the knowl- 
edge which 8. Paul thus claims for himself could only have been 
obtained from the most intimate converse with the other Dis- 
ciples of Christ ; we are compelled, therefore, to admit, in the 
absence of any such converse, that the effect of the Divine influ- 
ence was far different from that of merely casting new light 
upon particulars of which he had been previously aware. Had 
the promised aid of the Holy Ghost been merely designed to 
unfold the sense of what Christ had taught while on earth ;— 
did the Inspiration of the Apostles, in short, merely consist in 


* “Tt seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us (‘Edoge ydp r@ IIvetware 76 ‘Ayiw 
kai jpiv).”—ver. 28. See infra, p. 268, note ?. 

* “T certify you, brethren, that the Gospel which was preached of me is not after 
man; for I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ. * * * When it pleased God * * * toreveal His Sonin 
me * * * immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood: neither went I up 
to Jerusalem to them which were Apostles before me: but I went into Arabia. 
* * * ‘Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with 
him fifteen days. But other of the Apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s 
brother. * * * Then, fourteen years after, I went up again to Jerusalem. * * * 
And when James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars, perceived the 
grace that was given unto me (rTiv yapw tv dobeiody po)” &e—Gal. i 
and ii. 

* ’Euod yap ol doxoivtes obdév mpooavéOevto.—Gal. ii. 6. 
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the fact of the Divine Spirit kindling a new life in their souls 
by which a greater degree of clearness was diffused over their 
former ideas ;—how can we account for 8. Paul’s disclaimer of 
all the human means which alone could have enabled him to 
acquire any accurate knowledge of our Lord’s teaching ? We 
can only explain this passage in his Epistle, therefore, by admit- 
ting that the Apostle had received a direct revelation from Christ, 
imparting to him new truths, and giving him a more comprehen- 
sive insight into the doctrines of Christianity. 

8. Paul’s express statement to this effect is illustrated, in an 
interesting manner, by the fact that although. he was the bearer of 
the inspired decree of the Council of Jerusalem to the Churches,’ 
—which decree, be it observed, related to the very question dis- 
cussed in his Epistle to the Galatians,—he never alludes to this 
decision of the Council ; nor does he, in any part of his writings, 
appeal to its authority.’ Of the historical facts made known to 
S. Paul by immediate revelation, and which enabled him to dis- 
pense with the ordinary sources of information, I need only men- 
tion the Institution of the Eucharist ; the knowledge of which 
he expressly tells us he had “ received of the Lord.” 

The facts, to which attention has been drawn in these latter 
remarks, afford examples of how the promise was accomplished 
that the “Comforter” was to teach the Apostles all things. 
Christ’s additional assurance, that all things were to be brought 
to their remembrance, was no less accurately fulfilled. This cir- 
cumstance the sacred writers expressly take notice of, and inti- 
mate by the established formula—eurjo6no0av, Thus 8, John, hav- 
ing related the question of the Jews, “ What sign showest Thou 
unto us ?” and our Lord’s reply, “ Destroy this Temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up,’—goes on to explain, “But He 
spake of the Temple of His Body: when, therefore, He was 





1 Acts, xv. 25. 

? Thiersch (‘‘ Versuch zur Herstell.,” s. 81), on the other hand, considers this fact 
to be merely a proof that the Epistle of the “ Council of Jerusalem” was not regarded 
as conveying permanent commands, or as a sacred document. To which I would 
answer, that the opposite conclusion seems established by the manner in which 
“James and all the elders” subsequently appealed to this same Epistle: “As touch- 
ing the Geatiles which believe, we have written (or rather “enjoined by leiter,” 
éxeoteiAquer), and conclnded,” &c.—Acts, xxi. 25. Cf. infra, p. 268, note 2. 

* “T have received of the Lord, that which also I delivered unto you; that the 
Lord Jesus, the same night in which He was betrayed,” &c.—1 Cor. xi. 23. Cf£ ch 
xv. 3, &e. é 

17 
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risen from the dead, His Disciples remembered that He had said 
this unto them.”* Again, as the same Evangelist observes more 
fully :—‘‘ These things understood not His Disciples at the first : 
but when Jesus was glorified, then remembered they that these 
thines were written of Him, and that they had done these things 
unto Him,” Or, to quote a still more apposite example : in the 
account of another inspired historian we read that 8. Peter, when 
describing to those “ that were of the circumcision” the descent 
of the Holy Ghost in the house of Cornelius, takes occasion to 
observe,—‘‘ Then remembered I the word of the Lord, how that 
He said, John indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost.’” 

It has been already noted, when referring to the accounts 
transmitted to us in the Synoptical Gospels of the promises of 
Divine guidance which Christ gave to His disciples, that we are 
ourselves able to form an opinion as to the manner in which those 
promises have been fulfilled. The same remark may also be made 
as to the accomplishment of the assurance recorded by 8. John. 
How aptly each speech or saying, recorded by the different sacred 
writers, corresponds to the speaker’s exact position ; how the 
language of Christ soars above the range of human expression, 
and is, in all the Gospels, stamped with a unity and a sublimity 
peculiarly its own ;—how, on the other hand, the various traits 
of individual character are preserved in the case of each person- 
age whose history or words are introduced by the Evangelists, or 
in the Acts of the Apostles ;‘—all such topics have been often 
and forcibly dwelt upon. To take a single instance ; how com- 
pletely does that precious fragment of one of our Lord’s dis- 


1 §, John, ii. 18-22. Cf ver. 17, where Ps. lxix. 9 is quoted, with the remark— 
“His Disciples remembered (éurjoOnoar) that it was written,” &. 

2S. John, xii. 16. Cf S. Luke, xxiv. 8. 

8 Acts, xi. 16. See the remark of Tholuck on S. John, ii. 17: “Wie sie bei 
solechen Anfihrungen durch die iiberraschende Ueberstimmung der Sache geleitet 
wurden, zeigt die Formel éuvpoOnoav.”—Comm. zum Ev. Johan., s. 87. 

4 A competent judge has observed of the Acts of the Apostles: “It deserves par- 
ticularly to be remarked that S. Luke has well supported the character of each person, 
whom he has introduced as delivering a public harangue, and has very faithfully and 
happily preserved the manner of speaking which was peculiar to each of his orators.” 
J. D. Michaelis, Introduction to the New Testament (Marsh’s transl., vol. iii. part i. 
p. 332). Take, as a single example, the often quoted fact by which the Epistle of 
the Church, Acts, xv. 23-29, is shown to have been the composition of S. James; 
viz. the occurrence in its superscription of the term yaipecy which is found in the 
superscription of the Epistle of S. James, but in none other of the New Testament 
Epistles. 
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courses, commencing with the words “‘Come unto Me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden,” and which 8. Matthew alone of the 
Evangelists has preserved,'—bring before us the whole genius and 
spirit of those sayings of Christ which are recorded in the narra- 
tive of ‘the Apostle of Love !’ For those, indeed, who question 
the inspiration of the sacred writers it becomes a duty to explain 
how men uneducated and unrefined, writing, too, without mu- 
tual concert, and harassed as well by internal controversy as by 
external persecution, could ever have painted such a Character" 
as that of Christ, or how could they have preserved its peculiar 
features untinged by any colors reflected from their own,’ Or 


1 §. Matt. xi. 28-30. Cf also the statement of ver. 27, and of S. Luke, x. 22, with 
the doctrine which is developed in the opening verses of 8. John’s Gospel. Nume- 
rous instances of this same unity of character may be adduced. Compare, for ex- 
ample, as follows: 8. John, xii. 25, 26, with S. Matt. x. 38, 39; 8. John, iv. 44, with 
8. Matt. xiii. 57; 8. John, xiii. 20, with S. Matt. x. 40; S. John, xv. 20, with 8. Matt. 
x. 24, &e., &c. Not less remarkable is the agreement of the Evangelists in their nar- 
ratives of events. E. g. The betrayal of S. Peter; the anointing of Christ’s feet (cf. 
especially S. John, xii. 7, 8, with 8. Matt. xxvi. 11, 12); the conduct of Pilate, &e. 
See Tholuck’s “Glaubwiird. der evang. Gesch.,” s. 324 ff; and Gieseler ‘‘ Die En- 
steh. der schriftl Evang.,” s.137. Hug points out that any apparent difference in 
the features of our Lord’s character, as drawn by 8. John and by the other Evange- 
lists, has arisen solely from the different nature of the subjects of their respective 
Gospels: S. John chiefly referring to Christ’s ministry-and discourses in Judea among 
the learned of His nation, to whom it was necessary to expound His high origin, and 
His future destiny; the Synoptists, on the other hand, confining themselves, in great 
measure, to a narrative of the events in Galilee, and of our Lord’s addresses to the 
people at large. See his “ Hinleit.” Th. m. § 57, s. 184. 

2 It has been well remarked that no single expression of a trivial character, or 
which does not convey the most profound truth, has been ascribed to our Lord in the 
Gospels. Compare, on the other hand, the few sayings attributed to him and pre- 
served by Tradition, which Mr. Jones has collected in his work on the Canon, vol. i. 
p- 408, &e. The Character of our Lord, as it stands forth in the New Testament nar- 
rative, in its unity and its sublimity, is unique in history. Are we to believe, asks 
Quinet (“Revue des deux Mondes,” 1838, p. 495), that the strange mixture of races, 
Hebrews, Greeks, Syrians, Egyptians, Romans, the Grammarians of Alexandria, and 
the Scribes of Jerusalem,—the worshippers of Jehovah, of Mithras, and of Serapis,— 
have all combined, notwithstanding their diverse origin, creeds, institutions, and man- 
ners, in inventing, with one spirit, the same ideal ? ‘So "far, indeed, were the peasants 
of Palestine from having the capacity to develop this ideal, that we find the great 
majority of Christ’s Parables end with the allegation that His doctrine was too sub- 
lime for the people to comprehend. 

3 The truth of this assertion has been denied by Strauss, who alleges that S. John 
not only makes our Lord speak (e. g. ch. iii. 16-21) in “that metaphysical strain” pe- 
culiar to the Evangelist himself; but also 8. John the Baptist “that unmystical Old 
Testament Prophet” (i. 15-18: iii. 27-36): on which facts Strauss especially insists, 
terming them, “das Hauptmoment in dieser Sache.” In reply Tholuck (loc. cit. s. 330 
ff.) justly asks, on what ground does Strauss assume that the passage S. John, iii. 16, 
&e., is anything else than the Evangelist’s own inspired comment on his Master’s 
words? It is true that 8. John does not mark the transition from ver. 15 to ver. 16; 
but this is an ordinary feature of his style. Thus, in ch. i. 16-18, the words are as- 
suredly not those of the Baptist ;—ver. 16 (‘Of His fulness have all we received, and 
grace for grace”), being obviously a continuation of the words TAnpyneo Yapitoc 
kai dAnfeiag in ver. 14, and ver. 15 being inserted parenthetically in order to strengthen 
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* 


when, in the New Testament history, we find details of events, 
of discourses, of parables—the significance of which often de- 
pends upon the force of a single term—all repeated, after the 
lapse of so many years, with every internal mark of truthfulness 
and accuracy,—for example, the discourses preserved in the Gos- 
pel of 8. John,—our opponents may again be fairly asked, what 
unassisted human memory could have achieved such a task as 
this ? But here, also, as in the case of the accomplishment of 
the other promises already referred to, we can summon to our aid 
a witness whose testimony is unexceptionable ; whose testimony, 
moreover, shows how weighty an argument the fact now before us 
supplies. f 
One of the services which Strauss has unconsciously rendered. 
to the Christian cause is the clear light in which ‘he has exhibited 
the alternatives between which we have to choose. This writer 
has devoted a considerable portion of his elaborate treatise to a 
discussion of two classes of opinions which are logical ‘ opposites ;’ 
and between which he considers the opposition to be that tech- 
nically termed ‘contrariety :’—in other words, he considers both — 
opinions to be false." The one class of opinions is that of the 
Rationalists ; the other, that of the Supernaturalists—as Strauss 


the Evangelist’s statement; for we are to remember that S. John had been the Bap- 
tist’s disciple. Of this mode of writing, ver. 7 affords another example. As to ch. 
iii. 27-36: (1.) The form of the passage ver. 31-36, is in obvious contrast with the 
Baptist’s usual mode of expression; and at once leads to the conclusion that the 
Evangelist himself is the speaker. (2.) This conclusion is supported by the analogy 
of S. John’s style, of which some instances have been just exhibited. (3.) In ver. 26 
the Baptist states of Christ—“ all men come to Him;” while at ver. 32, the Evange-- 
list, speaking of a different period, alleges that ‘‘no man receiveth his testimony :” 
ef. ch. xii. 37. (4.) If we examine the words which 8. John actually does ascribe to 
the Baptist,—viz. ch. i. 19-36, and ch. iii. 27-30—we shall perceive that they either 
are identical with his language as given in the other Gospels, or contain no more than 
what is perfectly explicable as proceeding from one who filled the character of an 
Old Testament Prophet. Mr. Westcott observes: “Though no one will deny that 
S. John was led by his natural peculiarities to dwell chiefly on a certain form of our 
Lord’s teaching, and te employ a singular phraseology in setting forth its import, yet 
he nowhere attributes the key-words of his system to others: our Saviour still speaks 
in his Gospel as the ‘Son of God,’ or the ‘Son of Man,’ and.not as the ‘ Word,’ or 
‘God.’ "—Elements of Gosp. Harm., p. 68. As to 8. John, iii. 10-21, Mr. Westcott, 
like Tholuck, points out that ver. 16 is a parenthesis suggested by the last words of 
ver. 15, and ver. 18-21, a similar commentary on ver. 17.—Jbid. note. 

1 Tn the Preface to the first German edition of the “ Life of Jesus,” Strauss writes : 
“The exegesis of the ancient Church set out from the double presupposition ; first, 
that the Gospels contained a history, and secondly, that this history was a super- 
natural one. Rationalism rejected the latter of these presuppositions, but only to 
cling the more tenaciously to the former, maintaining that these books present un- 
adulterated, though only natural, history. Science cannot rest satisfied with this half 
measure: the other presupposition also must be relinquished.”—Chapman’s transl 
vol. i. p. x. London, 1846. 
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terms those who maintain the possibility and the fact of a Divine 
Revelation. Parallel with his series of assaults upon each par- 
ticular of the Gospel narrative, Strauss combats separately each 
of these opinions, The Rationalist—to borrow Strauss’s own de- 
scription—“ firmly maintains the historical truth of the Gospel 
narratives, and he aims to weave them into one consecutive, 
chronologically arranged, detail of facts; but he explains away 
every trace of immediate Divine agency, and denies all super- 
natural intervention.”* Accepting as perfectly conclusive this 
writer’s refutation of Rationalism,’ there remain but two systems 


1 Ibid. p.19. Eichhorn and the other Rationalists, continues Strauss, considered 
“the miraculous in the sacred history as a drapery which needs only to be drawn 
aside, in order to disclose the pure historic form.’—p. 21. Of Rationalism in gen- 
eral, and its source, Quinet pointedly observes: ‘Ce syst¢me conservait fidélement, 
comme on le voit, le corps entier de la tradition; il n’ en supprimait que I’ dme. 
C’était !’ application de la théologie de Spinosa dans le sens le plus borne, a la ma- 
niére de ceux qui ne voient dans sa métaphysique que |’ apothéose de la matiére 
brute.” —loc. cit. p. 469. ; 

? Referring to the efforts of the rationalistic school, and especially of Paulus, 
Strauss observes: ‘‘ With regard to this account of the angelic apparition [S. Luke, i. 
26] given by Paulus —and the other explanations are either of essentially similar 
character, or are so manifestly untenable as not to need refutation,—it may be ob- 

5 abe that the object so laboriously striven after is not attained. Paulus fails to free 
e narrative of the marvellous. * * * Paulus has in fact substituted a miracle 
of chance for a miracle of God. Should it be said, that to God nothing is impossible, 
or to chance nothing is impossible, both explanations are equally precarious and un- 
scientific. * * * The natural explanation makes too light of the incredibly ac- 
curate fulfilment of a prediction originating, as it supposes, in an unnatural, over- 
excited state of mind. In no other province of inquiry would the realization of a 
prediction which owed its birth to a vision be found credible, even by the Rationalist. 
* * * Ts biblical history to be judged by one set of laws, and profane history by 
another ?—an assumption which the Rationalist is compelled to make, if he admits as 
credible in the Gospels that which he rejects as unworthy of credit in every other 
history :—which is, in fact, to fall back on the supranaturalistic point of view; since 
the assumption, that the natural laws which govern in every other province are not 
applicable to sacred history, is the very essential of supranaturalism.” Part 1. ch. i. 
§ 18 (loc. cit. vol.i.p. 110, &c.) Again: ‘The narrative of the cure of the blind man 
at Bethsaida, and that of the cure of ‘a man that was deaf and had an impediment in 
his speech,’ which are both peculiar to Mark (viii. 22, &c.; vii. 32, &c.), are the es- 
pecial favorites of all rationalistic commentators. If, they exclaiim, in the other evan- 
gelical narratives of cures, the accessory cireumstances by which the facts might be 
explained were but preserved as they are here, we could prove historically that Jesus 
did not heal by His mere word, and profound investigators might discover the natural 
means by which His cures were effected. [Strauss adds in a note, ‘“ These are nearly 
the words of Paulus, ‘Exeg. Hand-buch,’ ii. s, 312, 391.”] * * * The com- 
placency of the rationalistic commentators in these narratives of Mark, is liable to be 
disturbed by the frigid observation, that, here also, the circumstances which are re- 
quisite to render the natural explanation possible are not given by the evangelists 
themselves, but are interpolated by the said commentators. For in both cases Mark 
furnishes the saliva only; the efficacious powder is infused by Paulus and Venturini: 
it is they alone who make the introduction of the fingers into the ears first a medical 
examination, and then an operation; and it is they alone who, contrary to the sig- 
nification of language, explain the words, émirifévar tac yeipac emi Todc dd0aduovc, 
‘to lay the hands upon the eyes,’ as implying a surgical operation on those organs’ — 
Part IL ch. ix, § 95. (loc, cit. vol. ii. p. 293, &c.) 
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which are, logically speaking, ‘contradictory’ one to the other ; 
that is, one of which must be false, and the other true: namely, 
the system ‘of Strauss himself—according to which the Gospel 
history is a fable,—and that which he justly describes as ‘ the 
doctrine of the Church.” In this point of view, therefore, I ad- 
duce Strauss as a witness in support of that argument for Inspi- 
ration from which this digression has started. When laying 
down “criteria by which to distinguish the wnhistorical’ in the 
Gospel narrative,” Strauss gives as his negative criterion—“ That 
the matter related by an Evangelist could not have taken place 
in the manner described, when the narration is irreconcilable 
with the known and universal laws which govern the course of 
events.” Of this dogma he gives the following illustration : “‘ By 
the same rule it is contrary to all the laws belonging to the hu- 
man faculty of memory that long discourses, such as those of 
Jesus given in the fourth Gospel, could have been faithfully rec- 
ollected and reproduced.” All must admit that evidence more 
unexceptionable as to the fact here stated cannot be adduced ; 
and I build upon it a conclusion which is, as I have observed, the 
logical ‘contradictory’ of that of Strauss. 

We come next to consider the manner in which the sacred 
writers express themselves as to the result of the Divine influence 
by which, as we have seen, they had been so distinctly assured 
that their words and acts were to be guided. The passages of 
Scripture which bear upon this branch of the subject may be re- 
duced to two classes. The first class illustrates the harmony 
which is assumed to subsist between the Divine and the human 
intelligence ; and affords a striking confirmation of the views re- 
specting Inspiration which have been advocated in these Dis- 
courses. The second class of passages exhibits the manner in 


1 This is the usual euphemism employed in modern times as a substitute for the 
more honest adjective—false. E. g. Neander writes: ‘‘ Matthew (iii. 7) states expressly 
that ‘many Pharisees and Sadducees came to John’s baptism ;’ and the form of the 
statement distinguishes these from the ordinary throng. It seems somewhat unhis- 
torical that these sects, so opposite to each other, should be named together here. 
* * %& [t does not follow, however, that the mention of the Pharisees is in the 
same predicament: on the contrary, the historical citation of the latter, may have given 
rise to the wnhistorical mention of the Sadducees.”—Life of Christ, § 36. (Bobn’s 
transl., p. 51.) Having noticed Neander’s assertion, Mr. Westcott acutely points out 
that in 8. Matthew’s Gospel alone is the Baptist “ particularly described as address- 
ing the several bodies of the Jewish Church;” and observes: ‘‘S Matthew gives the 
relation of each religious party of the Jews to Christianity, as S. Luke of each social 
elass.”—loc. cit. p. 97. 

* Loc, cit. § 16, vol. i. p. 89. 
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which inspired men claim infallible authority for their own words 
and writings. | 

I. In the first place, the texts already quoted, and especially 
those from §. John’s Gospel, imply that a Presence of the Lord, 
by His Spirit, was to abide with his chosen witnesses. In suc 
statements, it is also implied, that there was to be no eee 
between the Divine and human principles of life ;—no such con- 
trast, I mean, as subsists (to borrow the language of philosophy) 
between olject and subject : nor was there to be, on the other hand, 
a merely ‘mechanical,’ or a merely ideal intermixture of the two 
principles ; but a vital ‘dynamical’ combination, or interpenetra- 
tion of the human spirit and the Divine. It is to be inferred, 
therefore, that the effect produced in every such case by the 
Holy Spirit’s influence was a completely harmonious blending of 
the human and the Divine intelligence ; and that the result of 
this combination—whether we speak of the Old or of the New 
Testament—was that distinct: energy which has received the 
name of Inspiration. This fact is clearly exemplified by the man- 
ner in which the words of the Old Testament are quoted, and 
are, at times, attributed to their Divine and their human author, 
indifferently.’ For example: Christ, having prefaced His quo- 
tation from one of the Psalms’ with the words, “ David himself 
said by the Holy Ghost,” immediately adds : ‘‘ David, therefore, 
himself calleth Him Lord, and whence is He then his son ?” 
Again: 8. Matthew writes that Christ on one occasion quoted 
the Fourth Commandment with the remark, “For God com- 
manded, saying ;’”* while in the parallel narrative of 8. Mark we 
read: ‘For Moses said, Honor thy father and thy mother.” 


1 See supra, p. 239, note * A striking example is supplied by Christ’s quotation: 
“Have ye not read that He, which made them (6 voujoac) at the beginning, made 
them male and female; and said (cai cizev), For this cause,” &c.—S. Matt. xix. 4, 5, 
—where xa. elxev must be referred to 6 moujoac: while we know from Gen. ii. 24 
that Adam was the speaker. The inference is obvious: God, by His Spirit, was the 
source from which the sentiment proceeded. 

2 Ps. ex., quoted in S. Mark, xii. 36—Adrdc Aavid elev év 7H Thy. TO ‘Ay. In 
proof of the assertion that ‘the Spirit of God and of His Logos spoke in the authors 
of the Psalms,” Sack observes, that “David’s own testimony respecting his call to 
speak through the Spirit of the Lord [‘ The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and His 
Word was in my tongue], 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, 2, is as clear as it is important; with which 
agrees Christ’s recognition of David having spoken ‘in Spirit’ (S. Matt. xxii. 43): and 
the Apostle Peter’s recognition of his being a Prophet in the fullest sense of the word 
(Acts, ii. 30).”—Apologetik, s. 280. 

3 §. Matt. xv. 4; or as Tischendorf and Lachmann read, ‘O ydp 9¢d¢ eimev. 

4S, Mark, vii. l0O—Mwioje yap elwev. So also, in §. Luke’s avcount, (xx. 37), 
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Once more ; 8. Paul applied to the Jews at Rome the language 
of Prophecy—“ Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the pro- 
phet :” the same passage being cited by 8. John under the sim- 
ple form, ‘‘ These things said Esaias.”* And this class of illus- 
trations, founded on the manner of quoting the Old Testament, 
may be summed up by the usage, so striking in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews,’ according to which each of the three divisions of 
the former Scriptures—“ the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms” 
—is, in express terms, adduced as the language of the Holy 
Ghost. The Old Testament writings, therefore, with reference 
to their inward principle, are described as “‘ given by Inspiration 
of God ;” their language being regarded as the language of the 
Holy Ghost: and thus the Evangelist can say, “ All this was 
done, that it might be fulfilled » ich was spoken of the Lord by 
the Prophet.” 

From all such passages it is clear, taat no artificial line of 
distinction is to be drawn between the human and the Divine 


our Lord quotes Exod. iii. 6, with the words “Moses showed at the bush, when he 
calleth the Lord the God of Abraham,” &c.; while in S. Matthew (xxii. 31) the form 
of citation, “‘ Have ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God,” is given as 
being equivalent. 

* TO Ilvedua 7d “Aytov éAdaAnoev dvd ‘Hoaiov—Acts, xxviii. 25, Taira eimev 
‘Hoaiac—S. John, xii. 41; cf. ver. 38. Origen, commenting on the quotation from the 
Psalms by S. Peter, Acts, i. 16 (iv ypadiy ny mpoeizev 7d Iv. 7d “Aytov did ordpatog 
Aaviod), profoundly observes: mpoowrorocet 7d Mvetpua 7d “Aytov év Toi¢ mpodyrate, Kat 
édv Tpocwnaroijon Tov Osdv ovk ~otiv 6 Bede 6 AaAGy, GAG Td Iv. TS "Ay. é&k Tpood= 
mov TOD Ocod Aadsi’ Kal édv TpoowroTOLHOH THY XpLoToy, odK ~oTLY 6 Xptoroe 6 AadAdy, 
GAAa 7d Mlv. 7d “Ay. &x mpoodrov Tod Xpiotod Aakei. obtw Kdv TpocwxonomoH Tov 
TMPOGHTHY, 7) TOV Aadv éxeivov, H Tov Aadv TodTor, 7} btt dnToTE TpocwroOToOLEl, TO “AyLov 
TIveipa éor) rd ravta xpoowrorobv. Homil. in Act. Apost. t. iv. p. 457. 

? (1.) The references to the description given by Moses of the Holy of Holies, and 
of the rites connected with the Temple-ceremonial, are followed by an exposition in- 
troduced with the words, “The Holy Ghost this signifying.”—Heb. ix. 8. (2.) The 
words of Jeremiah are applied with the remark, ‘‘The Holy Ghost also is a witness 
to us.”"—ch. x. 15. (3.) The elaborate argument founded on Ps. xev. commences 
thus: “ Wherefore (as the Holy Ghost saith), To-day if ye will hear His voice.”—ch, 
ui. 7. “In this remarkable Epistle, God or the Holy Ghost is constantly named as 
the speaker in the passages which are adduced from the Old Testament ; avid this not 
only in regard to those which are accompanied in the Old Testament by the expres- 
sion, ‘God said,’ but also to those in which some man speaks,—for instance, David, as 
author of a Psalm. Herein is clearly exhibited the view of the author in relation to 
the Old Testament and the writers of it. He considered that God was, by His Holy 
Spirit, the living agent and speaker in them all: so that, consequently, the Holy 
Scriptures were to him purely a work of God, although brought forward by men.”— 
Olshausen, Zhe Genuineness of the N. T: Writings. (Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib, p. 
CXXvV.) 

° Td pylty brd Kupiov dia tod mpodytov—S. Matt. i. 22; ii. 15; where i706 de- 
notes that the Lord Himself was the source of what had been foretold; and dvd, in 
contrast with i76, points out the Prophet as the instrument, merely, by which the 
Divine will had been announced. 
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qclements of Scripture ; while the Old Testament itself presents 
Revelation to our view as it is incorporated with the realities of 
human life by means of Divine instruction and Divine acts. The 
language and the conduct of men, therefore, become the channels 
whereby God communicates His will; presenting, in scme cases, 
a certain opposition to that will: while in others we find perfect 
submission to the training and the guidance of Heaven, This 
relation of mankind to the Divine Revelation the Old Testament 
exhibits, not only under the form of external events, but also by 
means of dramatic pictures of the inward life of the soul ;—as in 
the book of Job, and in the Psalms, where we look, as it were, 
into the very hearts of our fellow-men : where the Omnipotence 
of Deity is displayed, not in mastering the phenomena of nature, 
or controlling the course of history ; but where the strife takes 
place in the world within, and presents to the gaze of all time 
the different aspects of human life in conflict with the Spirit of 
God.’ Hence the profound remark of S. Athanasius, that the 
Psalms present to each of us a mirror wherein we can see re- 
flected the emotions of our souls.” These inspired pictures of the 
inward life of man are to be distinguished from what is more 
properly styled Revelation, partly by the express statements of 
the sacred writers themselves, partly by the manner in which, on 


1 “The more closely we connect ourselves with them [the Psalms], the more will 
God cease to be to us a shadowy form, which can neither hear, nor help, nor judge 
us, and to which we can present no supplication.”—Hengstenberg, Comm. on the 
Psalms, App. vii. (Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib., vol, iii. p. liv.) “‘ What is there necessary 
for man to know,” writes Hooker, ‘‘ which the Psalms’are not able to teach? * * * 
Heroical magnanimity, exquisite justice, grave moderation, exact wisdom, repentance 
unfeigned, unwearied patience, the mysteries of God, the sufferings of Christ, the ter- 
rors of wrath, the comforts of grace, the works of Providence over this world, and 
the promised joys of that world which is to come; all good necessary to be either 
known, or done, or had, this one celestial fountain yieldeth.”—Zcel, Polity, B. v. ¢. 37, 
vol. ii. p. 159. Keble’s ed. Nor is this the language of “mere theologians” alone:— 
‘David's life and history, as written for us in those Psalms of his, I consider to be the 
truest emblem ever given of a man’s moral progress and warfare here below. All 
earnest souls will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of an earnest human soul 
toward what is good and best. Struggle often baffled, sore baffled, down as into en- 
tire wreck; yet a struggle never ended; ever, with tears, repentance, true uncon- 
querable purpose, begun anew. Poor human nature! Is not a man’s walking, in 
truth, always that: ‘a succession of falls?? Man can do no other. In this wild ele- 
ment of a Life, he has to struggle onwards; now fallen, deep abased; and ever with 
tears, repentauce, with bleeding heart, he has to rise again, struggle again still on- 
wards.”—Hero Worship, by Thomas Carlyle, p. 75. 

2 Kadi poe doxel TH WuAaovte yevéobar TovTove, Gorep Econtpov eic¢ 70 Katavoeivy Kar 
avrov év abroic Ta tiie puxne abrot Kujpata * * * Kai ddwe obTw¢ ExaoTog Pahude 
mapa tod [vevparoc eipytac Kai ovvréraxtat, Oc év adbtoic, Kaba mpoTepov eipyTat, TA 
Kivnwara Tie pyc Huov xatavoeialat.—LHpist. ad Marcellin., t. iL p. 988, 
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the one hand, the beams of Divine truth penetrate the physiog-" 
nomy, as it were, of human life ; while, on the other hand (as in 
the book of Job, where God’s Revelation has recognised the great 
enigma of humanity,’) the outlines of that human physiognomy 
are still retained: the master-hand of the Spirit preserving for 
our instruction all the features of the portrait ; supplying the 
lover of truth with an infallible key to human knowledge and 
experience ; and the most experienced with new pictures of hu- 
man life, in exhaustless variety.’ 

Turning, in the next place, to the New Testament, this same 
fact of the harmony of the Divine and the human intelligence is 
equally clear, although deducible from premises somewhat dif- 
ferent. “‘ Ye are witnesses of these things,” said Christ ; “and 
behold I send the promise of My Father upon you.”* Such was 
the pledge given to the Apostles ; and 8. Peter subsequently as-. 
serts its fulfilment, in words which supply the strongest Prodi. 
perhaps, which the New Testament affords of the point now un- 
der consideration :—‘‘ We are His witnesses of these things, and 
so is also the Holy Ghost.”* By thus conjoining the Holy Ghost 
as a Witness with themselves, they claim and assert the accom- 
plishment of the promise already quoted ;—“ The Comforter 
whom I will send unto you from the Father * * * shall 
testify of Me, and ye also shall bear witness ;’”*—a pledge to 
which §, Peter again alludes where he speaks of himself and the 
other Apostles as men who “ preached the Gospel with the Holy 

1 To quote again the language of Mr. Carlyle: “ Biblical critics seem agreed that 
our own Book of Job was written in that region of the world. I call that, apart 
from all theories about it, one of the grandest things ever written with pen. One 
feels, indeed, as if it were not Hebrew; such a noble universality, different from noble 
patriotism or sectarianism, reigns in it. A noble Book; all men’s Book! It is our 
first, oldest statement of the never-ending Problem,—man’s destiny, and God’s ways 
with him here in this earth. And all in such free flowing outlines; grand in its sin- 
cerity, in its simplicity; in its epic melody, and repose of reconcilement. There is 
the seeing eye, the mildly understanding heart. So true, every way; true eyesight 
and vision for all things; material things no less than spiritual: the Horse,—‘ hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder ??—he ‘laughs at the shaking of the spear!’ Such living 
likenesses were never since drawn. Sublime sorrow, sublime reconciliation; oldest 
choral melody as of the heart of mankind ;—so soft and great ;—as the summer mid- 
night, as the world with its seas and stars! There is nothing written, I think, in the 
Bible, or out of it, of equal literary merit.”—Jbid. p. 78. 

2 Cf Beck, “Propiid. Entwicklung,” s. 250. 4 

8 'Yuei¢ paptupec TovTwv. Kai idovd,’Eyd &amooréddw tiv émayyediav Tot 
Tlatpé¢ pov é¢’ dude.—sS. Luke, xxiv. 48, 49. 

* Kal husic tower pedptupec Tov pnudtwv TovTav Kai Td Ivetwa 7d “Aytov.—Acts, 


v. 32. 
® "Exeivog waptupyoet tept ’Eyov' nat duete 02 waprupetre.—S. John, xv. 26, 27. 
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Ghost sent down from heaven.”* The New Testament writers, 
in short, express themselves so as to convey the notion that the 
Holy Ghost anp the Disciples—in other words, the Holy Ghost 
by their agency—bore testimony to the Gospel, and made pro- 
vision for the future fortunes of the Church.” The fact moreover, 
which all such expressions imply, affords a further illustration of 
an important characteristicof the theory which I advocate: forsuch 
statements disclose to us the principle, that God, when bestow- 
ing the guidance of the Holy Spirit upon the Apostles, still em- 
ployed those natural’ means whereby their testimony should 
acquire the utmost credibility which wninspired human testi- 
mony could claim. Hence it is that the preaching of the Apostles 
is invariably represented, throughout the entire New Testament, 
as a testimony, and that peculiar importance is attached to the 
fact of their having been eye-witnesses of the events of Christ’s 
life. This is a point equally insisted upon in the first discourse 
after Pentecost,‘ and in the last revelation of the New Testa- 
ment.’ Such was the qualification required on the part of the 
successor to Judas ;° and such was the proof of his Apostleship 
to which 8. Paul himself appealed.’ Now, bearing this circum- 


119. Peter, i. 12. Cf. also 2 Cor. iii. 8, where their ministry is termed 7 dvaxovia 
tod Ivevpmatoc. 

2 “Now the Spirit speaketh expressly (Td dé IIveiua pyrde Aéyer) that in the 
latter times some shall depart from the faith,” &c—1 Tim. iv. 1. On these words 
Wiesinger observes: “The expression /yTic, as also the whole tenor of the passage, 
teaches us that the Apostle appeals to predictions of the Spirit lying before him ;” 
and these Wiesinger considers to have been our Lord’s prophecy in 8. Matt. xxiv. 11, 
24, or 8. Paul’s own words in 2 Thess. ii. 3, &e., in allusion to Dan. vii. 25; viii, 23; 
xi. 30. Cf 1S. John, ii. 18; 2 S. Pet. iii. 3; 8. Jude, 18. Olshausen, on the other 
hand, considers that S. Paul appeals to a prediction uttered by the prophets of that 
period,—referring in support of this view to Acts, xi. 28 (Agabus); xiii. 1, 2 (“Now 
there were in the Church that was at Antioch certain prophets. * * * And as 
they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said,” &.); xx. 23 (“The 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying (Aéyov) that bonds,” &c.); xxi. 11 (Agabus 
again prophesies: “ Thus saith the Holy Ghost,” &c).— Comm. B. v.s. 469. But why 
not adopt the simple explanation that S. Paul refers to a revelation which he had 
himself received? 

3 See supra, Lecture iy. p. 147. 

4 Ob ravtec hyueic goer naprvpec.—Acts, ii. 32. Cf. ch. iii, 15; x. 39; 1S. John, 
i, 1-3; 2.8. Pet. i. 16-18. 

5 “Who bare record (tuapripyoev) of the Word of God, and of the testimony (rv 
paprvpiav) of Jesus Christ, and of all things that he saw (dca eidev).”—Rev. 1 2; see 
Lecture iv. p. 163, note , 

6 Acts, i. 21, 22. 

7 “Am I not an Apostle, am I not free, have I not seen (éopaxa) Jesus Christ our 
Lord.”—1 Cor. ix. 1. Sack appears to me to transgress the limits of warrantable 
speculation in his application of this principle. Having truly observed, “dass der 
Mangel unmittelbarer Augen. und-Ohrenzeugenschaft an sich nicht von der Inspira- 
tion ausschliesst”—he goes on to say: “Auf der anderen Seite ist es auch klar, 


, 
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stance in mind, if we combine the words of §. Peter, “‘ We are 

His witnesses, and so is also the Holy Ghost,” with the suggest- 

ive statement of 8. James, by which he prefaced the decision of 

the Council of Jerusalem, “‘ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 

AND to us”’—our conclusion is still further strengthened. The 

words “and to us,” can never be taken to represent the Apostles 
as separated from the influence of the Spirit : and whether we 
understand the passage to mean “‘it seemed good to the Holy- 
Ghost working zn us ;” or, rather, as signifying the employment, 

by the Spirit, of the personal agency of the Apostles, and that 
His Divine Testimony was conjoined with their human testimony, 
—we equally see the fact expressed of the harmonious combina- 
tion of the Divine and the human intelligence. The language, 
in a word, is that of men who are moved by the Divine impulse ; 
but who do not lay aside their own intellectual individuality, 
which is made use of by the Supreme Intelligence, in order to 
shed a human coloring over the truths which He imparts.’ 


dass Mangel an Befihigung, das Thatsichliche zu wissen und zu schreiben, entschieden 
ausschliesst.”—Apologetik, s. 421. i 

1 *Edokev yap TO Uvevwate TO ‘Ayiy kat 7 miv—Acts, xy. 28; “which style,” 
observes Hooker, “they did not use as matching themselves in power with the Holy 
Ghost, but as testifying the Holy Ghost to be the Author, and themselves but only 
utterers of that decree.”—Zecl. Pol, B. ili. ¢. x., vol. i. p. 385. 

2 The unhesitating submission of the whole Christian community to this decree of 
the Council of Jerusalem—which in fact abrogated the literal signification of the 
Law,—was the clearest proof that the Church could have given of its belief in the 
inspired authority of the Apostles, and in the justice of the claim, here advanced by 
them, of combining in their decision their own conclusion with that suggested by the 
Holy Ghost. A very different interpretation has been given by Bishop Burnet, when 
arguing that this passage affords no support to the authority claimed for General 
Councils: ‘The Apostles here, receiving no taspiration to direct them tn this case, but 
observing well what S. Peter put them in mind of concerning God’s sending him by 
a special vision to preach to the Gentiles, * * * they upon this did by their 
judgment conclude from thence, that what God had done in the particular instance of 
Cornelius was now to be extended to all the Gentiles. So by this we see that those 
words ‘seemed good to the Holy Ghost’ relate to the case of Cornelius; and those 
words ‘seemed good to us’ import that they [i. e. by their own uninspired judgment] 
resolved to extend that to be a general rule to all the Gentiles.’—On the XY XTX. 
Articles, Art. xxi. The acute writer seems, however, not to have observed that such 
an interpretation of the passage overturns the conclusion which he sought to build 
upon it. If the Apostles, assembled in Council at Jerusalem, had “received no in- 
spiration to direct them,”—an assertion which the mere nature of the question they 
were discussing proves to be wholly gratuitous; if, indeed, this were nota case per se, 
and the Apostles differed in no respect from the members of any future Council in the 
matter of immediate supernatural aid, then, assuredly, such future Councils must have 
a perfect right to claim authority equal to that of any other which was similarly 
without ‘inspiration to direct” it. Any Council at the present day may, therefore, 
according to Bishop Burnet’s hypothesis, similarly preface its decrees by the formula, 
“Tt seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us’—in whatever sense these words are 
to be taken, and may fairly demand the same deference for its Canons, as Scripture 
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II. The second class of passages above referred to, in which 
inspired men claim infallible authority for their own words | 
writings, may now be briefly examined. We have just seen how the 
human testimony of the Apostles was exalted into Divine Tes- 
timony by the co-operation of the Spirit of God. The effect of 
this influence upon their minds cannot be more forcibly illustrated 
than by the confident tone in which all their statements are ad- 
vanced. No honest and merely human historian has ever dared 
to write thus. When recording the minute facts of his history, 
the greater his honesty the less willing is he to express himself 
with too great assurance. The writers of Scripture, on the other 
hand, never admit the possibility of their assertions being erro- 
neous. I need only mention the Preface to 8. Luke’s Gospel. 
Although “many had taken in hand” to record the facts of the , 
Life of Christ, this Evangelist takes up his pen to represent them 
with ‘‘ unerring accuracy.”* Modestly though the sacred penmen 
judged of themselves on other occasions, they never drop the 
slightest hint that aught which could be regarded as the effect 
of their former prejudices adheres to their teaching.’ Nay, if the 
doctrine imparted by them is assailed in any of its aspects, they 
reject such opposition with the utmost energy as something per- 
verse, and wholly untenable. This feature of their writings we 
can trace in the language of 8. Paul and 8. Peter, of 8. James 
and §. John.* §. Paul even pronounces the most fearful male- 
diction upon all who advance doctrines contrary to his own; 
“Though an angel from heaven preach any other Gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached unto you, let him be ac- 
cursed.”* ‘They neither intimate, as I have already shown, that 
this infallible doctrine had been derived from previous principles 
by their own reasoning powers, nor do they ever pride themselves 


implies that the Church was bound to pay to the decision of the “ uninspired” mem- 
bers of the Council of Jerusalem. 

1 "Acdudeta.—sS. Luke, i. 4. Cf. supra, Lecture ii. p. 56, note +. 

2 The argument, derived from the silence of the sacred writers on this head, be- 
comes much stronger when we remember that, as has been proved in the last Dis- 
course (see supra, p. 221, &e.), they were perfectly conscious that infallibility did not 
attach itself to their conduct on those occasions when they did not act under the imme- 
diate influence of Inspiration. 

3 Cf. Col. ii.; 2S. Pet. ii.; S. James, ii; 2 8. John, 9, &c. See Steudel’s “ Zeit- 
schrift,” for 1832. H. iii. s. 13. 

4 Ilap’ 6 ebnyyedtoapueba buiv, dvabeua Eotw.—Gal. i. 8. Cf. too, the tone of com- 
mand so constantly assumed: e. g. ‘Therm that are such we command and exhort 
by our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c.—2. Thess. iii, 12. 
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upon their disinterested devotion to the service of the Gospel. 
They refer all to the illuminating influence of God. “Unto 
me,” writes 8. Paul, ‘who am less than the least of all saints, 
is this grace given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.”* The obligation under which 
all men are placed of accepting with entire submission the doc- 
trines thus preached, the sacred writers infer from the fact that 
their labors had been accompanied by such miracles as attest the 
authority of an Apostle.” This authority, moreover, the New 
Testament defines as being equal to that of the Prophets: “ You 
are built,” declares 8. Paul, ‘upon the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and Prophets ;”* and 8. Peter admonishes the Church to be 
“mindful of the words which weré spoken before by the holy 
Prophets, and of the commandment of us the Apostles of the 
Lord and Saviour.”* And when we bear in mind the manner in 
which the different authors of the New Testament refer to the 
Prophets, and how they declare the old Testament to have been 
“‘ given by Inspiration of God ;’ we cannot escape from the con- 
clusion that they claim for their own teaching the same Divine 
guidance which they, on all occasions, attribute to those ‘‘men 
of God, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

It has been objected, indeed, that the promises of Christ had 
relation merely to the oral teaching of the Apostles, not to their 
written compositions.® Not to insist again upon the obvious re- 
mark already made, that if the guidance of the Holy Spirit was 
needed to direct them when teaching their contemporaries or 
pleading their cause before rulers, @ fortiori was similar guidance 
necessary when they were about to bequeath instruction to every 
future age ;—not to repeat, I say, such an observation, the sacred 
penmen themselves expressly claim the same authority whether 


? Eph. iii 8. ? Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii, 12; Heb. ii. 4. 

3 Eph. ii. 20. The Apostles, observes 8. Chrysostom on this passage, are placed 
first in order, although last in point of time: 8. Paul hereby declaring—éru OewéAcic 
elot Kal ovToL Kal éxeivor, Kal pia oikodouy Td wav, Kad pila pia.—Homil. vi. in Hp. ad 
Fiph., t.. xi. p. 89. 

42S. Pet. iii. 2. C&S. Jude, 17, 18. 

5 Mr. Morell seems to consider—no doubt consistently with his general views— 
that neither the oral nor the written teaching of the Apostles can be regarded as ins 
spired: ‘“ We cannot infer that they [the Books of the New Testament] are verbally 
inspired, any more than were the oral teachings of the Apostles. We cannot infer 
that they had any greater authority attached to them than the general authority 
which was attached to the apostolic office.”—Philosophy of Religion, p. 182. See 
supra, Lecture iy. p. 143, note 7. 
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they refer to their written or to their oral teaching. 8. John de- 
clares of his Gospel, “These are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that, believing, 
ye might have life through His name.” S. Paul admonishes the 
Thessalonians to “stand fast, and hold the traditions which they 
had been taught, whether by word, or our Epistle.” Nor are we 
to imagine that the influence of the Holy Spirit extended merely 
to the contents of the Apostles’ writings, suggesting the doctrines 
which they were to teach, and the facts which they were to re- 
cord :—we find the same Divine guidance claimed for the lan- 
guage also which they employ.’ The passage selected as the text 
of this Discourse of itself establishes this fact : “ Which things 
we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth.”* And to the same effect, S. 
Paul again thanks God that the Thessalonians received the word 
of God which they had heard from him, “not as the word of 
men, but as it is in truth, the word of God.” 


5 ’ 

1 Taira 03 yéyparta.—S. John, xx. 31. 

2 Wire dud Adyou elre bv émvotoATe jucv.—2 Thess. ii. 15. 

3 Dr, Henderson urges the following curious objection against views of this nar 
ture: “A fourth argument against the notion of an entirely literal inspiration of the 
sacred Scriptures, is its tendency to sink the authority of faithful transitions, by de- 
priving them of all elaim to that quality.” —Divine Inspiration, p. 433. 

41 Cor. ii. 13. “A cad Aadoduev odx év didaKtole dvOpwrivyc aodiac Abyotc GAM bv 
didakroic Uvebuatoc. If any objective truth is to be ascribed to these words, we can 
entertain but one opinion as to the source and character of the language of Scripture. 

® 1 Thess. ii. 13. In the neglect of this great truth—viz., that the genuine idea 
of “the word of God” is not only to be found in the Bible, but that it is the very 
condition of its existence as Holy Scripture,—consists the grand defect of many mod- 
ern theories on the subject of Inspiration. That Scripture is “the word of God” to 
man, conveyed, it is true, at different periods, and with different degrees of clear- 
ness—but ever acomplishing the end for which it was designed——was the foundation 
of the creed of the early Church. Hence the language of the inspired writers has 
been profoundly termed by Origen, épyariKov pjua. To this effect he observes: té 
xp) vosiv wept TOY mpogyTay, 7} dte wav pijya Aarnbty Oia oréuatoc abrav épyatiKov 
iv ; Kal ob Yavuacrov ei rav pjua Td AaAobuevov bTd TAY TpopnTaV elpyaceto épyov 
7d mpérov pyyatt. GAAa ydp oluat Ste Kal TeV Gavudo.ov ypdupa TO yeypapmévov év 
roic Aoylowg Tod Ocod épydlerar. nal obx ~otw idra év, 7 pia Kepaia yeypaypevn ev TH 
ypadh, Hr Tole érvatapuévore ypijoOa TH duvduer TOV ypayudtor, ovK épyaletat TO 
tavtic épyov—Homil. xxxix. in Jerem., t. iii, p. 286. Cf. Rudelbach, ‘‘ Die Lehre 
von der Insp.” 1840. H.is.7. ‘‘The only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, He hath revealed Him.’ It isasa Personal Being, therefore, commu- 
nicating with us through those functions of soul and body, which He has vouchsafed 
to share with ourselves, that the Eternal Word discovers Himself But so far as the 
knowledge which He communicates is clothed in earthly words, it is as capable of 
being ‘conveyed to those to whom it comes in books, as it was to those to whom it 
addressed itself through their hearing. Therefore were men who ‘ had perfect under- 
standing of all things from the very first? moved ‘to write in order,’ that subsequent 
generations might ‘know the certainty of those things wherein’ they had ‘ been in- 
structed.’ Thus did it please Him, who made Himself visible only to the men of 
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I cannot close this branch of the subject without adverting 

to the objection usually urged against all arguments such as I 
have just advanced. If, indeed, the nature of those arguments 
be kept in view—founded as they are upon the whole tenor of 
Scripture, and the express statements of the sacred writers—it 
must surely appear antecedently improbable in the highest de- 
gree, that any difficulty, suggested by the language of the inspired 
penmen themselves, can be either real or valid. The objection, 
however, to which I allude is founded upon a passage in the New 
Testamant ; and it furnishes the ordinary burden of all popular 

easoning against any strict view of Inspiration.’ In the seventh ~ 
hapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians,’ S. Paul writes at 
he tenth verse : “ Unto the married I command, yet not I, but 
the Lord’?—words in which he obviously places his own injunc- 
tion on a perfect equality with that “of the Lord,” and which, 
therefore, merely supply another proof of his inspired authority 
in addition to the kindred passages already considered. So far, 
it is plain, no objection arises. But the Apostle, continuing his 
subject, shortly afterwards adds, “To the rest speak I, not the 
Lord ;” observing further, with reference to a third class, ‘‘ I have 
no commandment of the Lord, yet I give my judgment :”*—by 

which language he is supposed to intimate that, in certain mel 


one generation, to ‘ pour-out doctrine as prophecy, and leave it to all ages for ever.’” 


—Wilberforce, On the Incarnation, p. 476. 

1 Thus Perrone writes, in continuation of the passage already cited (p. 239, 
note 1): “Quamvis porro videantur apostoli privilegium de quo est sermo sibi tribuere, 
alibi tamen, si insistas literze, videntur sibi denegare, ut 1 Cor. vii. 12, 40; SeLV vcd, 
38 (?), que reipsa loca, wna cum pluribus aliis, nobis objiciuntur a rationalistis ad ex- 
cludendam divinorum Bibliorum inspirationem.” See also Spinoza, “ Tract: Theol. 
Polit., cap. xi. 

2 Tt must be carefully noted here, that the difficulty which this chapter has sug- 
gested to many, does not commence at ver. 6 (‘I speak this by permission, and not 
of commandment—roiro Jd Aéyw Kata ovyyvdunv, ob Kar’ éxitayyv.”), as the am- 
biguity of the English word “permission” by which ovyyvoun is rendered, might 
lead us at first to suppose :—but where ovyyveun, which does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament, can only mean, (1) forgiveness ; (2) indulgence. As Olshausen 
observes, cvyyvoun differs from yvopy (ver. 25) only so far as the “judgment” of 
the Apostle comprises the additional notion of a concession ; cf. Vulg., ‘‘Secundum 
indulgentiam.” The meaning, then, of ver. 6 is, “But this I say by way of allow- 
ance (for you), not by way of command,”—“ this” (rodro) referring to the whole re- 
commendation giveu in ver. 5; or, perhaps, as Olshausen thinks, to the preceding 
verses also. This is proved beyond a question by ver. 7—“ For I would that all 
men were even as I myself,” &c. The recommendation, therefore, of ver. 5 is given 
not “as a command in all cases, but as an allowance to those to whom he [S. Paul] 
was writing, whom he knew and assumes to be thus tempted.”—Alford, in loc. The 
difficulty first arises at the passage commencing with ver. 10. 

* Verses 12 and 25 


ie 
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‘of Scripture, the author may write according to his own unin- 


spired human judgment, although guided in other portions of 
his work by the Holy Ghost. Such an inference, however, is al- 
btogether at variance with 8. Paul’s design, whose words in this 
place can only be distorted into the form of an argument against 
Inspiration by utterly overlooking his object and his meaning. 
The first of the three expressions which have been quoted, “I 
command, yet not I, but the Lord,”’ obviously refers to the re- 
institution by Christ (as 8. Mark has recorded the circumstance) 
of the original Law of Marriage, and relates to an ordinance re- 


_ vealed from the very first, and obligatory on every occasion, and 


in every age ; while by the two latter passages’'—on which the 


! This ozinion is sometimes held by persons who love and reverence the Bible, 
but who conceive that they are required, by the Apostle’s language here, to relax 
their views as to Inspiration. Such persons are surely not aware of the extent of 
their admission; and in order to show what this opinion really amounts to, I would 
refer to the unanswerable remark of a writer who denies altogether the authority 
and truth of Scripture, and which I have already quoted in connexion with a sim- 
ilar admission as to the fallibility of the Apostles:—see the words of Mr. Greg, 
quoted in Lecture iv. at the close of the note, p. 180. 

* In this place (ver. 10) S. Paul “is about togive them a command, resting, not 
merely on inspired Apostolic authority, great and undoubted as that was, but on that 
of THE Lorp HIMsELF, so that all*supposed distinction between the Apostle’s own 
writing of himself, and of the Lord, is quite irrelevant.”—Alford, zn loc. The Lord’s 
command, to which the Apostle refers, had been already given (‘ And if a woman 
shall put away her husband, and be married to another, she committeth adultery,” 


___ 8. Mark, x. 12—in which place only is the woman’s part brought out). 


; 


8 In vers 12 (“But to the rest speak I, not the Lord”—Toi¢ 02 Aorroic Aéyw eyo, 
oby 6 Kupzoc) S. Paul for the first time states the result of his own inspired judgment: 
“T” i.e. “I, Paul, in my own apostolic office, under the authority of the Holy 
Spirit—‘ not, the Lord,’ i. e. not Christ, by any direct command spoken by Him; it 
was a question with which Christ did not deal, in His recorded discourses.” Again, 
in ver. 25, (‘‘ Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord—éruray)v 
Kupiov obk éyw—yet I give my judgment (yvounv), as one that hath obtained mercy 
of the Lord to be faithful—i7d Kupiov maroc eivaz.”) there is no contrast between 6 
Kupiog and éyo ; the emphasis is on éavrayjv— ‘command of the Lord have I none,’ 
i. e. no expressed precept.” See Mr. Alford’s judicious summary. In ver. 25, miord¢ 
elvat can only mean, says Olshausen: ‘‘be worthy of belicf, i. e. of confidence. To 
this there is a reference altogether peculiar, in the mention of his yrou7. He was, 
however, worthy of confidence because he had the Spirit of God, which determines 
all relations correctly, a fact referred to in ver. 40.”—in loc. B. iv. s. 615. In a word, 
8. Paul does not distinguish between his own commands, and those received by an 
immediate revelation from Christ, but between his own commands, and those which 
Christ had given when on earth, and which were now historical. To such injunctions 
of the Lord, S. Paul more than once refers in this Hpistle. Alluding to the provision 
of Christ for the ministers of the Gospel (S. Matt. x. 10), he writes: “Even so hath 
the Lord ordained (“téragev)’—ix. 14; and again: ‘I praise you brethren, that you 
keep the ordinances (tapaddcecc—traditions, as the margin renders) as I delivered 
(zapédwxa) them to you”—xi. 2: cf. ver. 23. 

Even rationalistie commentators have been compelled to arrive at this conclusion. 
Thus De Wette observes: ‘ Hitherto the Apostle has spoken from his own judgment 
illuminated by the Holy Ghost (vy. 40); so also in what follows (vv. 12, 25, 40); but 
here (vy. 10) he appeals to an expression of the Lord (Mark, x. 12). The distinction 
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argument against Inspiration rests—S. Paul, as the context}. 
clearly proves, merely intends to convey, that Christ had no 
directly provided for those particular cases in which His Apostle 
now pronounces his inspired and authoritative opinion. 

In the former of these passages, the very nature of the ques- 
tion respecting which the Apostle issues his directions, namely, 
“Tf any brother hath a wife that believeth not,”—an exceptional 
case which arose from the state of society then existing, and 
which could not be of frequent recurrence in after times,—of it- 
self explains why our Lord had not Himself promulgated an ex- 
press law respecting it. Here, as in other matters of discipline, 
the Holy Ghost was to guide the Apostles into “all the truth ;” 
and the decisions at which they arrived are therefore equally 
binding with those of Christ Himself, in every case to which 
those decisions can apply. This, indeed, is clear from §. Paul’s 
own words when summing up the question: “So ordain I in all 
churches.’”* And accordingly he is so far from representing his 
“judement,” delivered in the various aspects of the temporary 
exigency which he discusses in this chapter, as a mere human 
and fallible opinion, that he closes his remarks by the apparently 
uncalled-for assertion, ‘‘I think also that I have the Spirit of 
God.” 


is not that which subsists between human and Divine Truth, but between immediate 
revelation and that which has been appropriated and recalled to mind by the assist- 
ance of the Spirit—since the Spirit takes from Christ that which He teaches (John, 
xvi. 14): thus can even the commands of the Apostle be regarded as the commands 
of Christ (xiv. 37).” And Meyer writes with reference to the contrast between éyo 
and 6 Kupuoc (ver. 10): “ As to his éyo, the Apostle was conscious that his individu- 
ality was under the influence of the Holy Ghost.—ver. 40. He therefore distinguishes 
here and vv. 12, 25 not between his own and inspired commands, but between those 
which proceeded from his own inspired (theopneusten) subjectivity, and those which 

Christ Himself maintained by His objective word.” 

1 Ver. 17—ei pu) ExdoTw O¢ Euéptoev 6 Kuptoc, ExaoTov Oc KéKAnKEY 6 Oviéc, ob Tac 
mepiTareiTw Kal obTwC tv Talc ExKAnoiate TdcaLe dLaTdoooLaL :—where Oratuooonat in 
the middle has the force of ‘to make a decree.” Mr. Alford thus accurately points 
out the connexion with the previous verses: ‘ei je takes an exception, by way of 
caution, to the foregoing motive for not remaining together (ver. 16). The Christian 
partner might carry that motive too far, and be tempted by it to break the connexion 
on his own part: a course already prohibited (vv. 12-14). Therefore the Apostle adds, 
‘But (i. e. only be careful not to make this a ground for yourselves causing the separa- 
_ tion) as to each (écdorw &¢=dc éxdor.) the Lord has distributed his lot, as (i. e. 7 KAgjoeL, 
ver. 20) God has called each, so (in that state, without change) let him walk.’ And 
80 ordain I,” &e. 

2 Ver. 40—dond d? edyd Tveiua Ocod éyerv. Observe, too, that in ch. ii, 16, S. Paul 
similarly declares: ‘But we have the mind of Christ.” As might be expected, ob- 
jectors urge the use of doxd, in this verse, axy a proof that the Apostle felt no cer- 
tainty as to his having spoken under the guidance of the Spirit: in which sense, also, 
Baur considers the words, “‘ When James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to bo pillara 
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If we turn, in the next place, to the other passage on which 
the objector relies,—‘‘ Now concerning virgins I have no com- 
_ mandment of the Lord: yet I give my judgment, as one that 

hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful”—we again per- 
ceive an allusion to the fact that Christ, when laying down His 
commands, had made no provision for this special exigency. Un- 
der such circumstances, therefore, an exercise of apostolic author= 
ity was again required : and consequently 8. Paul proceeds here 
also to pronounce his ‘‘ judgment,” introducing his decision with 

e words: “I suppose (or rather consider), therefore, that this 
is good for the present distress.” . 

On the whole, then, we observe that three questions are here 
discussed by the Apostle. The first relates to the Law of Mar- 
riage, where both husband and wife were believers: and. in this 
instance, having pointed out that it had been decided once for all 
by Christ, 8. Paul contents himself with simply repeating that 
decision. ‘The second question has also reference to the marriage 
state, in cases where one of the parties had not as yet embraced 
the Christian faith ; the third, on the other hand, being “con- 
cerning virgins :” and in these latter questions it is expressly 
pointed out, although the rules laid down did not directly pro- 


(oi doxotytec oTiAor eivar)’—Gal. ii. 9, to import “ zweideutige ironische Seitenblicke” 
of S. Paul against the Twelve. Ebrard (‘‘ Krit. der evang. Gesch.,” s. 702) justly ob- 
serves that any Lexicon might have taught him that of doxcodvrec means ‘those who 
are held in repute (by others),’ not ‘those who would fain be so esteemed.’ For the 
classical usage, cf ‘‘oi doxodvtec einai t1, men who are held to be something, men of 
repute, Plat. Gorg. 472. A; so oi doxotvtec alone, Eur. Hee. 295.”—Lidd. and Scott. 
As to the usage of doxéw by the Greek Fathers, one of the greatest of patristic scho- 
lars observes: “‘ Alia vox est, in qua item Latine transferenda non pauci interpretes 
labuntur, scil. doxeiv, vidert ; doxei, videtur; quod verbum vulgo usurpatur ad minu- 
endam adfirmationem ; ita ut si, verbi causa, de quopiam dicatur doxei eivat codée, 
videlur esse sapiens, id ut asseveranter dictum non habeatur, sed dubitationem quam- 
dam preeferat. Verum frequentissime apud scriptores bene multos doxet nihil minutt 
adjfirmationem; ut e.g. in his Commentariis, ad Ps. exviii. p. 729, de Deo dicitur 
dikacétatoe eivat Soxei, ubi vertendum sine dubio, justissimus est. Innumera proferri 
possunt cum ex Eusebio, tum ex aliis Scriptoribus exempla, Sic apud Athanasium, 
iva toivey Kai Gv éxibvueic tetvynkévae OoKxoinc, ut igitur optata consequaris.”— 
Montfaucon, Przelim. in Huseb. Comm. in Psal., c. x. 2. Such a sense is frequent in 
the New Testament. EK, g. “I think (doxa) that God hath set forth us the Apostles,” 
&e.—1 Cor. iv. 9. Cf “From him that hath not, even that he hath (6 éyev) shall be 
taken away from him”—S. Luke, xix. 26 (see S. Matt. xiii. 12), with the parallel 
words, in the same Gospel, “even that which he seemeth to have” (5 doxei tyew)— 
viii, 18. So, also, 1 Cor, xi. 16; Heb. iv. i. 

In considering the passage before us we are also to remember that the Apostle 
was writing to men who would gladly have shaken off his authority, and who con- 
tinually sought “a proof of Christ speaking in him” (2 Cor. xiii. 3); to whom, more- 
over, in ch. xii. he adduced the two great proofs of his being God’s agent—viz., the 
working of miracles, and the receiving of revelations. 
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ceed from Christ, yet that they are prescribed by one who “ had 
the Spirit of God.” And not only do we thus see how untenable 
is this objection which has been founded upon the Apostle’s 
language, but we can also point out the fallacy on which it de- 
pends. The objection, in fact, is based upon the assumption— 
equally opposed to the context, and to the whole tenor of those 
numerous passages of Scripture considered in this Discourse— 
that the phrase ‘the commandment of the Lord” signifies the 
inward suggestion of the- Holy Ghost by which the Apostles were 
guided and prompted in the discharge of their labors. By point- 
ing out the injunction of Christ to which alone that phrase makes 
allusion, commentators have proved, that such cannot be the 
meaning of §. Paul’s words; and in doing so they have also 
proved that nothing could have been further from the Apostle’s 
design than to institute any contrast unfavorable to his own in- 
spired authority. So far, indeed, was he from intending to con- 
vey by them the idea that any of his inspired directions to the 
Church was to be looked upon as of less authority than even 
those of Christ Himself—that in this same Epistle,’ having re- 


1 Mr. Westcott is certainly in error when he says: “The reality of an objective In- 
spiration * * * seems to be implied in the Pauline formula kar’ éritay7v (Rom. 
xvi. 26; 1 Tim. i.1; Titus, i.3; 1 Cor. vii. 6, 25; 2 Cor. viii. 8)."—Elem. of Gosp. 
Harm., p. 11. The import of éx:7ayy in 1 Cor. vii. 6, has been pointed out p. 272, 
note ?; and in 2 Cor. viii. 8, its meaning is clearly the same. In neither case is there 
the slightest allusion to a Divine command. The other texts referred to by Mr. 
Westcott have clearly nothing to do with the inspiration of Scripture. In the same 
general sense éxitayy is used in Titus, ii. 15, and it is not found again in the New 
Testament. 

2 1 Cor. xiv. 37. Olshausen sums up the question as follows: “We find (ch, 
vii. 10, 12, 25, 40) that the Apostle distinguishes between what he says, and what 
the Lord says; between a definite command of Christ (éa7ay7), and his own subjective 
judgment (yvijuy). * * * Suppose, therefore, that Paul had no traditional com- 
mand of Christ upon a certain subject, yet we must esteem his inspired conviction 
equivalent to such a command, for Christ wrought it in him by His Holy Spirit! In 
ch. xiv. 37, he openly lays claim to this privilege. It is there said: et rec doxet 
mpogytne eivary mvevuariKdre, emryivackéTw & ypdou buiv, br Kupiov eiolv évrodat [or, 
adopting the reading which criticism has established, ‘the things which I write unto 
you proceed from the Lord (Kvpiov éoriv)”]. Here no traditional commands of Christ 
can be intended,—for in order to know such commands one need not be a prophet; 
but the expressions of Paul are so far called Christ’s commands, inasmuch as He 
wrought them in him by His Spirit.”—loc. cit., s, 600. 

There are two other passages in the writings of 8. Paul which have been some- 
times considered to imply that the great Apostle did not always write under the 
guidance of Inspiration. (1.) “ Being then made free from sin, ye became the servants 
(édovAdOyre) of righteousness. I speak after the manner of men (dvOparniwov A€éyo) 
because of the infirmity of your flesh.”—Rom, vi. 18,19. This passage is well ex- 
plained by Mr. Alford: “For the expression édovAwtyTe the Apostle apologises: ‘it 
is not literally so; the servant of righteousness is no slave, under no yoke of bondage ; 
but in order to set the contrast between tho former and the new state better before 
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ferred at considerable length to the existence of special miraculous 
gifts in the Church (of which a prominent gift was the faculty 
of “discerning of spirits”), he appeals to persons thus endowed 
in the remarkable words: “If any man think himself to be a 
prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are the commandments of the Lord.” 


you, I have used this word: ‘I speak as a man (according to the requirements of 
rhetorical antithesis) on account of the (intellectual) weakuess of your flesh, * * * 
and want such: figures to set the truth before you.” On such words, therefore, no 
argument against Inspiration can be founded. 

(2.) The next passage is as follows; “I say again, let no man think me a fool 
(d¢pova): if otherwise (ei dé 7 ye) yet as a fool receive me, that I may boast myself a 
little. That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord (5 AaAG, ob xara Kipiov Aadd), 
but as it were foolishly, in this confidence of boasting.”—-2 Cor. xi. 16, 17. Here, 
however, Mr. Alford says: “ Proceeding on the we cdpova he disclaims for this self 
boasting the character of inspiration—or of being said in pursuance of his mission 
from the Lord.” But there is no question here of the Apostle’s “ mission.” The 
“false Apostles” (ver. 13) had compelled him to enter upon the subject of his privi- 
leges; 8. Paul, therefore, considers it prudent, in order to guard against a possible 
perversion of his words, to point out that the apparent boasting er self-glory to which 
he is thus compelled is not én itself to be approved, or, as a general rule, in accordance 
with the Lord’s will. He accordingly uses the words, “not after the Lord” (ver. 17), 
in strong contrast to the expression ‘‘after the flesh (xavd 7)v odpka)” in ver. 18. His 
meaning, therefore, is—‘ Since many glory after the flesh, I will glory also:—but, in 
so dving, I am compelled to adopt a course of which, as a general rule, I cannot ap- 
prove; self-boasting is not after the Lord; and this I forewarn you of, as I do all 
things, dearly beloved, for your edifying (ch. xii. 19).” “In ver. 16 the Apostle plays 
on the idea implied by d¢pwv.. At first, he requests them not to regard him as such, 
because he boasts himself (want of understanding is charged against those who really 
do so out of self-conceit); but if they would not obey him in this instance (ei d@ 7 y €), 
yet they might, if they pleased, look upon him even as dépwrv—as those vaunting in- 
dividuals—provided he may pride himself even in a small degree. In these last 
words, together with a refined irony, is contained a censure of the Corinthians, that 
they permitted those false prophets so to exalt themselves. In ver. 17 the wc é 
dgpostvy shows that the Apostle does not mean to say that he really speaks with a 
want of understanding, but that his speech has merely a semblance of it.”—Oishausen, 
Comm. B. iii. s. 867. Indeed §. Paul expressly declares that it is in this sense only 
that the charge of “folly” can be brought against him: “For though I would desire 
to glory, J shall not be a fool; for I will say the truth: but now I forbear.”— 
xii. 6. 

The passages, “By the grace of God I am what I am: I labored more abundantly 
than they all: yet not I, but the grace of God which was in me’—1 Cor. xv. 10; and 
again, “God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Gal. vi. 14), convey the principle against any violation of which 8. Paul desires to 
guard; and hence we can explain his reiteration of the charge of “ folly” against 
himself in that assertion of his privileges to which he next proceeds, viz., ver. 21, 
23; and especially, ch. xii. 11, “I am become a fool in glorying; ye have compelled 
me:” cf, also xi. 30; xii. 1-5. 
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Atérep toic reOopévore ui) dvOpdrov elvar ovyyedupata Tac tepdc BiBAevc, GAM rE 
émimvoiac toi ‘Ayiov Ivetyatoce Bovanuate tod Iartpd¢ tav bAwv did’ Inood Xpicrod 
ravrac dvayeypadbar Kad sig nude éAnavOévat, Tac davopévac ddod¢ broderKkTéor. 

‘. ORIGENES, De Princip., lib. Iv. ix. 
“i : 


“Duo vero Cherubim pennis suis obumbrant Propitiatorium, id est honorant ve- 
lando; quoniam mysteria ista ibi sunt: et invicem se adtendunt, quia consonant; duo 
quippe ibi Testamenta figurantur: et vultus eorum sunt in Propitiatorium, quia miseri- 
cordiam Dei, in qua una spes est, valde commendant.” 

S. AUGUSTIN., Quest. in Exodum, lib. I. qu. ev.* 


“(Vox in ox audita est lamentationis, fletus et luctus, Rachel plorantis filios 
suos.’ Nec juxta Hebraicum, nee juxta Septuaginta, Matthzeus sumsit testimonium 
* * * Ex quo perspicuum est, Evangelistas et Apostolos nequaquam ex Hebrieo 
interpretationem alicujus sequutos; sed quasi Hebreeos ex Hebreis, quod legebant 
Hebraice, suis sermonibus expressisse.” 

8. Hreron., Comm. in Jerem., lib. V1. 


Ty Ociav aitidvrTa ypadiyv, uw) TO TEeplTTO kal KexadAwriopévy ypwpévyny Adyw, 


GAAG TH TaTEWs Kal TECH. 
8. Istpor. Pelus., Zpist. lib. tv. bxvii. 


Of Georéotor kat Oc dAnOG¢ Oeorpereic, pny 2 TOU XptoTod Tove’ AToaTOAOvE, dpEeTi 
mdon Tac sbuyac KeKoounpévol, THy OF yAGTrav idwwrtevovTes, TH ye piv Tpd¢ Tod Lorie 
poc abroic Sedwpnuévy Ocia Kai mapadosoro1gd duvdper Bapootvrec, TO piv év repivoia Kad 
TéXVg Adyor Ta TOD AWacKdAov pabjuata TpecBeverv, odTE Wecay ObTE Eveyeipour. 

Kusepius Pamph., Hecl. Hist., lib. ut. xxiv. 


LECTURE VII. 


THE COMMISSION TO WRITE—THE FORM OF 
WHAT WAS WRITTEN. 


YEA, THEY MADE THEIR HEARTS AS AN ADAMANT STONE, LEST THEY SHOULD HEAB 
| THE LAW, AND THE WORDS WHICH THE LORD OF HOSTS HATH SENT IN HIS SPIRIT 
| BY THE FORMER PROPHETS.—Zechariah, vii. 12. 
\ 


Wave examined those statements of the New Testament 
whivh, in express terms, ascribe Inspiration to our sacred books 
taken collectively, or from which the influence of the Holy Ghost 
upon their authors may be inferred,—it still remains for us to 
inquire whether the Old Testament, either by its own intimations 
confinns, or by the manner in which its language is made use of 
in the New, tends to support, the views hitherto maintained as 
to the co-operation of the Divine Spirit in the composition of 
the Bille. To the consideration of these questions the present 
Discourse must be chiefly devoted. 

The words of the text form a portion of an immediate revela- 
tion from God ; the passage from which they are taken opening 
with the tustomary formula, ‘“‘ The word of the Lord came unto 
Zechariah, saying, Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts.” In this 
prophetic announcement two important facts are implied. It is 
implied, in the first place, that a collection of sacred writings was 
already in existence when Zechariah received this communication, 
—for not only “ the Law,” but also “ the words which the Lord 
of Hosts hath sent by the former prophets,” are expressly referred 
to: and secondly, that those writings had been composed under 
Divine guidance,—for, with respect to the words of the prophets, 
Jehovah declares that He had sent them by “ His Spirit ;” while 
the Law, strictly so called, is on all occasions represented in 
Scripture as the voice of God Himself. We meet with state- 
ments of a similar character in other portions of the Bible which 
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were written at this same period ;—statements which possess the 
greater importance from the fact that they proceeded from those 
men to whom both Jewish tradition, and the most advanced 
criticism of modern times, unite in ascribing thé formation of the 
Old Testament Canon: I mean Ezra and Nehemiah.’ 


? This fact is conclusively established by Hiivernick, “ Hinleitung,” Th. 1. Abth. } 
s.27 ff ‘All reasons,” he observes, “if correctly estimated, lead us to the time a& 
Ezra and Nehemiah, as that which can alone accord with the closing of the Canon :”— 
e. g. the circumstances of Jewish history (see infra, p. 284); the reverential allusiois 
for the first time to the Canon, taken collectively as a sacred document, in the pe- 
riod which followed Ezra and Nehemiah (see supra, Lecture ii. p. 61, &c.); the refusal 
to receive as canonical such a work as the book of Ecclesiasticus, of which the clams 
to authority are so prominently advanced (see supra, p 55, note *); the testimony of 
Josephus to the failure of a ‘succession of prophets” (see supra, p. 68) &e. Hiiveriick 
appeals, in the next place, to the Tradition of the Jews, the importance of whici he 
justly insists upon. This Tradition expressly refers the collection of the sacred hooks 
to Ezra, and “the Great Synagogue.” (1.) One of the oldest parts of the Talmud, 
the “Capita Patrum,” or “Sayings of the Fathers” (mia "pr5—see Mischna, ed. 
Surenhus. iv. p. 409), begins with the words: ‘Moses received the Law from Sinai, 
and transferred it to Joshua; Joshua to the Elders; the Elders to the Prophets; the 
Propheis to the men of the Great Synagogue,” which consisted of one hundred and 
twenty Elders in the time of Ezra; among whom were Zerubbabel, Seraish, the 
prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, &c.: see Surenhusius, zbid. (2.) The im- 
portant passage in the Gemara of Babylon (Tr. Baba Bathra, fol. xv. col. 1), leclares 
that “the Wise Men” “have left to us the Thorah, the Prophets, and the Kethubim, 
collected into one whole (1NN2 OPa1772).” “Who,” asks the Talmudists, ‘‘has inserted 
these books in the Canon (jan> a2))?” in which phrase, as Havernick proves conclu- 
sively—and here he follows Vitringa (“In lib. Isai.” t. i. p. 13) and Gesenius (‘‘ Der 
Proph. Jesaiah,” i. s. 16), in opposition to De Wette (‘‘Hinleit.” § 14, s. 17) and 
Hengstenberg (“ Beitrage,” i s. 2),—n> can only mean ‘‘inserted” (i. e. in the Canon) 
or “edited.” Thus 2n> is employed in this passage to express that ‘‘ Hesekiah.and 
his College wrote out (or formed into one collection) Isaiah, Proverbs, Canticles, and 
Ecclesiastes,”—clearly referring to the statement of Scripture itself: ‘‘ These are the 
Proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah King of Judah copied eut.”—Prov. 
xxy. 1. It surely cannot be imagined that the Talmudists regarded ‘‘ Hezekiah and 
his College” as the authors of the Book of Proverbs! This extract from the Gemara 
ends by ascribing to Ezra the book which bears his name, and the genealogies in the 
books of Chronicles; the completion of the Chronicles it ascribes :o Nehemiah, 
“Jewish Tradition, therefore,” concludes Havernick, “concurs with listorical, posi- 
tive testimony in proving that Ezra, in connexion with other famous men of his time, 
completed the collection of the Sacred Writings.”—loc. cit. s. 49. To his labors in 
arranging the Canon is clearly to be referred the origin of Ezra’s title—‘‘ A Seribe of 
the words of the commandments of the Lord and of His statutes to Israel;” ‘A 
Scribe of the Law of the God of Heaven.”—Hzra, vii. 11, 12; on which passages, 
taken in connexion with the Jewish Tradition already considered, was founded the | 
opinion of the primitive Church. Thus 8. Irenzeus writes: [Oedc] wérvevcev "Eodpe 
TO ‘lepet * * * ode Tdv mpoyeyovoTwY mpodyTav mavtag dvaTadsEacbat 
Aoyouc, kal droKaracTioa TH 2aM THv dtd Mucéwc vouobeciav.—OContr. Her, iii. 21, 
p. 216; words which have been erroneously understood to imply that 8. Irenzeus 
adopted the modern fiction (2 Esdras, xiv. 21) that Ezra ‘composed anew” all the 
books of the Old Testament which had perished during the Exile. Thus the old 
Latin version renders dvatdgacba: by rememorare; and Valesius (Euseb. H. E., lib. 
v. c. 8, p. 222) by “ denuo componeret.” D. Massuet (in loc.) justly observes: “ Ver- 
terem ego, digerere ;” giving to dvaraé. its legitimate meaning. To the same effect 
Feuardentius (in loc.) quotes Tertullian; ‘‘ Hierosolymis Babylonia expugnatione de- 
letis, omne instrumentum Judaic literature per Esdram constat restawratum.”— 
culiu mulier., ¢. iii. p. 171. Cf. Clemens Al, “ Strom.,,” i, 22, p. 410. 
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When God again committed to Moses upon Sinai the Law 
engraved on the two Tables of stone, it had been expressly com- 
-manded that the Israelites should not intermarry with the inhab- 
itants of the land.*. Ezra, when recording how this law had 
been broken, observes: ‘‘ Then were assembled unto me every 
one that trembled at the words of the God of Israel.”’ This, 
however, as I have just remarked, was but the formal creed of 
his nation as to the Pentateuch. But Ezra proceeds, in his 
prayer, to combine the commands of God by His prophets with 
those which had been enunciated by the Jewish lawgiver : ‘* And 
now, O our God, what shall we say after this ? for we have for- 
saken Thy commandments which Thou hast commanded by Thy 
servants the prophets,”*—this latter phrase, as we learn from 
other writers of the Old Testament, embracing the entire body 
of God’s inspired messengers. For example, the Lord declares 
by the mouth of Jeremiah: “Since the day that your fathers 
came forth out of the land of Egypt unto this day, 1 have even 
sent unto you all My servants the prophets.”* 

The Divine character of the Old Testament is expressed with 
equal distinctness by Nehemiah. He tells us how Ezra complied 
with the desire of the people that he should read before them 
“the Book of the Law of Moses which the Lord had commanded 
to Israel.”* And again, in the prayer of the Levites (which is 
followed by the covenant which Nehemiah, and the Levites, and 
people, “sealed” “to walk in God’s Law which was given by 
Moses the servant of God”), it is said: ‘* Yet many years didst 
Thou forbear them, and testifiedst against them by Thy Spirit 
in Thy prophets ;”’—expressions which, like those of Ezra, ex- 
actly correspond to the statement of our text. 

1 Exod. xxxiv. 16; cf. Deut. vii. 3. : ? Ezra, ix. 1-4. 

3 Ibid. ver. 10, 11. 

4 Jer. vil. 25; xxv. 4; cf. 2 Kings, xvii. 6-23; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14-16. 

° Neh. viii. 1. 

° Neh. ix. 30; see ch. x. 29; in which passages the ‘Law’ and the ‘ Prophets’ 
only are referred to. In ch. xii., however, Nehemiah further alludes to the third di- 
vision of the Old Testament as forming, with the other parts, an authoritative code. 
Having spoken of the ordinances of the Law respecting the Priests, he adds that 
‘singers and porters kept the ward of their God * * * according to the com- 
mandment of David and of Solomon his son. Tor in the days of David and Asaph 
of old, there were chief of the singers, and songs of praise and thanksgiving unto 
God,”—ver. 4446. 

The relation of Nehemiah to the formation of the Canon is confirmed by the 


author of the second book of Maccabees. Having stated the zeal of Jeremiah for the 
preservation of the Ark, and of the Law, which the writer tells us that he had 
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Such allusions to the Law and the Prophets, implying, as. 
they do, that a collection of sacred documents was already in 
existence, suggest a brief consideration of some circumstances 
connected with the closing of the Old Testament Canon. Here 
also, as in those numerous instances so frequently noticed, we can 
trace the continued use of natural means, and the employment 
of what, to a human eye, might appear merely natural motives, 
in securing this permanent record of Divine Revelation. The 
various incidents of Jewish history, in the age of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, had a necessary tendency to turn the attention of their 
countrymen to the books of the prophets. Even so early as the 
Assyrian period of Prophecy,’ the calamities which impended 
over the kingdoms of Israel and Judah had cast their shadows 
before. In the midst of the gloomy present the future became 
gradually invested with greater interest. Through the entrance 
of the penalties which had been foretold, the blessings, of which 
the chosen people had received an equal assurance, acquired a 
new significance ; and hence the promissory side of the Law at- 
tracted the hopes, as its denunciations awoke the fears, of the 
nation. The history of Josiah’ exemplifies the existence of this 
latter state of feeling ; while the former is accounted for by the 
light which passing events cast upon the language of the pro- 


“found in the records (cipioxerac d& év taic¢ dxoypagaic)”—ch. ii. 1, &c., he adds: 
“The same things also were reported in the writings and commentaries of Neemias ; 
and how he, founding a library ((3.BAvoGjKnv), gathered together the Acts of the Kings, 
and tlie Prophets, and of David, and the Epistles of the Kings concerning the holy 
gifts (rad wep) THv BactAéwr, kai TpopyTor, Kat Ta Tod Aavid, Kal éxtatoAde PaatA. wept 
dvalleudtwv)’—ver. 13. Thus Nehemiah is compared with Jeremiah ; the latter hay- 
ing preserved the Law, the former the other writings, of which he proceeded to form 
@ collection—(Havernick, loc. cit. s. 46, shows that 3:8Acofjxn is to be understood in 
this sense: cf. Maitland’s “ Dark Ages,” p. 194). It is also to be particularly noted 
that Nehemiah is here said to have “gathered together” (émiovvyyaye) the different 
elements of Jewish literature, and thence selected what was tobe reckoned as Canon- 
ical. As to the principle on which this selection was made see supra Lect. ii. p. 54, &e. 

1 The ‘prophetic age’ of Jewish history commences from Samuel (cf. “All the 
prophets from Samuel,” &¢.—Acts, iii, 24; “David also, and Samuel, and the pro- ~ 
phets”—Heb. xi. 32), and includes about seven hundred years, viz., B. C. 1100-400. 
It has been thus divided: (1.) The ‘early period’ (B. C. 1100-800), in which the col 
lective activity of the ‘ Prophetic Order’ was conspicuous, and which terminated with 
the contemporaries of Elijah and Elisha, (2.) The ‘ Assyrian period’ (B. C. 800-700), 
in which, as in the periods which followed, the agency of individual prophets is em- 
ployed. Here the leading subject is the relation of the Assyrians to the people of 
God: under this head are included the predictions of Isaiah. (3.) The ‘Chaldean 
period’ (B. ©. 625-536). (4.) The period which followed the Captivity, viz, B. C. 
536-400. See Knobel, “‘ Prophetismus der Hebrier,” ii. s. 18 ff. 

2 2 Kings, xxii.; 2 Chron. xxxiv. The thirteenth year of Josiah’s reign, in which 
year Jeremiah’s functions commenced (Jer. i. 2), was B. C. 629. 
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phets respecting the future,—language which was but a devel- 
opment of the predictions of the Law.’ In proportion to the 
importance thus attached to the prophetic announcements, was 
felt to be the need of preserving the records in which they were 
perpetuated. Such, we cannot doubt, was the eaternal motive 
which occasioned the collection of those sacred writings in which 
the past glories of Israel were still recalled to mind ; and by 
which, in the depth of their present humiliation, the children 
of Abraham were solaced by a series of imperishable Prophecy. 
Acting, therefore, upon this external impulse, the inspired men,” 
who formed the collection of the books of the Old Testament, 
were divinely guided to select from the literature of their nation 
those documents only ‘‘ which had been written for our learning” 
at the express command of God. With reference to this sub- 
ject it has been already shown that in order to give any account 
of the selection of such books, and such books only, as compo- 
nents of the Canon, their Divine inspiration must be assumed :° 
another feature of the case, however, remains to be examined 
here. 

It is not unfrequently urged by the opponents of a definite 


theory of Inspiration that, admitting the authenticity and gen- 


uineness of the sacred books, we have no evidence which shall 
entitle us to assert that their authors claimed for themselves any 
distinct Commission from God to preserve a written record of Hig 
successive revelations, or to compose a narrative of the events 
which marked the development of the Theocracy. Still less, it 
has been argued, can we maintain that such a Commission was 
actually given. Hence it follows, we are also told, that a pro- 
found sense of the importance of the facts recorded, or of the 
communications which the prophets had received from heaven, 
must be regarded as the only motive which caused the composi- 
tion of the different parts of the Bible.* It may be well to ex- 
amine such a statement with some particularity. 


2 Of. Deut. xxviii—xxx. 

? “The agency of the Holy Spirit has brought into existence the books of the 
Bible; the agency of the Holy Spirit has also brought them together. The former 
agency alone is not sufficient to account for all that is peculiar to Scripture; under 
that influence, which we are accustomed to name Inspiration, we must comprehend 
both agencies." —Hofmann, Weissagung und Erfiillung, s. 49. 

° See supra, Lecture ii. p. 53, &e. 

4 “A third form, in which the mechanical idea of Inspiration has been upheld,” 
writes Mr. Morell, “is that which asserts a distinct commission in respect to the au 
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Were it possible to prove that God had issued to chosen indi-* — 
viduals a special Commission,to compose certain narratives, no 
one, it may be presumed, would venture to assert that the sacred 
penmen were left unaided in the performance of that duty, or 
that any imperfection could possibly exist in the work so pro- 
duced.* There are, it is true, many cases in which we have no 
specific intimation of such a Divine Commission ; and yet, even 
here, the Old Testament writers often employ language which im- 
plies that they had abundant reason to believe that they were 
moved by an impulse from above. Take, for example, the phrase 
so continually made use of, ‘ Thus saith Jehovah ;” or the words 


of David, ‘ The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and His word 


was in my tongue.” §o also the prophets at times inform us 
of the manner in which they received their Commission from 
God. ‘‘Gird up thy loins,” said the Lord to Jeremiah, “and 
speak unto them all that I command thee.”* And to such com- 
mands, we are told, was added an inward spiritual impulse : 
“Truly,” said Micah, “I am full of power by the Spirit of the 
Lord, and of judgment, and of might, to declare unto Jacob his 
transgressions, and to Israel his sin.’”* Frequent intimations of 
this nature, clearly denoting their Divine source and their Divine 


thorship of each one of the sacred books.” * * * “ Admitting them [the Sacred 
Books now constituting the Canon] to be genuine, and admitting them to be inspired, 
—what did the authors themselves in good faith mean to include under the notion 
of Inspiration? Did they claim for themselves any distinct commission to pen the 
works in question? was such a commission at the time awarded to them? or was 
not the whole of the Inspiration attaching to them rather viewed as resulting simply 
from the extraordinary intuitions of Divine truth which they had received, and which 
they were here impelled by a deep sense of their infinite value to depict?” * * * 
“With regard to the prophetic writings, these certainly occupy a much higher po- 
sition than the historical books, inasmuch as we learn that the authors actually re- 
ceived a prophetic commission to declare the counsels of God to the people, but this 
does not necessarily involve any distinct and separate commission to write the books 
in question ;—nor have we any reason to regard their writings as inspired in any 
other sense than as being the rescript of their inward prophetic consciousness.”— 
Philos. of Religion, pp. 159-162. See also supra, Lecture i. p. 27, note 4. 

1 “Though the origin of the words, even as of the miraculous acts, be supernat- 
ural—yet the former once uttered—the latter once having taken their place among 
the phenomena of the senses, the faithful recording of the same does not of itself im- 
ply, or seem to require, any supernatural working, other than as all truth and good- 
ness are such [but see supra, Lecture vi. p. 236]. In the books of Moses, and once 
or. twice in the prophecy of Jeremiah, I find it, indeed, asserted that not only the 
words were given, but the recording of the same enjoined by the special cominand of 
God, and doubtless executed under the special guidance of the Divine Spirit. As to all 
such passages, therefore, there can be no dispute.”—Coleridge, Confess. of an Inquiring 
Spirit, Letter ii. p. 16. 

2 2 Sam, xxiii. 2. +, Jor. i. 17. 

* Micah, iii, 8. Cf Lect. iii, p. 128, &e. 


» 
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, ‘authority, present themselves in various books of Scripture: to 
which must be added the many external reasons’ which in like 
manner guided the Jewish Church to recognise their inspiration. 
We are not left, however, to such intimations, conclusive as they 
must appear to every unprejudiced mind : instances of an express 
command from God to commit to writing various portions of the 
Bible are far more numerous and significant than may at first 
sight be supposed. 

“The Lord said unto Moses, Write this fora memorial in a} 
book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua.”’ Here we are to 
observe, that Jehovah commands His servant to place on record, 
not some revelation of His secret counsels,—not any express pre- 
diction of events still future,—not a class of precepts relating to 
spiritual or ritual worship,—but a simple narrative of an histori- 
cal fact ; namely, the defeat of the Amalekites at Rephidim,.* It 
is also to be noticed, that this record was designed to serve for a 
“memorial :” ‘‘for,” the Lord further informs Moses, “ I will ut- 
terly put out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven :” 
—words which refer to a people of whom it is afterward said 
that they “feared not God.” Here we see foreshadowed the 
great truth subsequently enunciated by the Apostle when addu- 
cing the facts of Jewish history ; ‘‘ All these things happened unto 


1 E. g. the miracles performed by individual prophets; the accomplishment of 
their predictions (cf. Lecture v. p. 212, note’); such acts as that performed by Isaiah, 
of which we read in his eighth chapter (see infra, p. 291); &e. &e. 

? Exod. xvii. 14. 

* Mr. Blunt (“‘Undesigned Coincidences,” § xvi. 3rd ed. p. 69, &.) has pointed 
out the connexion of this narrative with the sacred history: ‘All the congregation 
of the children of Israel journeyed * * * and pitched in Rephidim: and there 
was no water for the people to drink.”—Exod. xvii. 1. On this the people “ murmured 
against Moses” (ver. 3), who entreats the Lord. “And the Lord said unto Moses 
* * * Behold [ will stand before thee there upon the rock in Horeb, and thou 
shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water out of it. * * * And Moses did 
so * * * Then came Amalek and fought with Israel in Rephidim” (ver. 4-8). In 
order to perceive the connexion here, it is only necessary to call to mind, on the one 
hand, the miraculous supply of water in an arid wilderness; and, on the other, the re- 
peated allusions, in the narrative of Moses, to disputes for the possession of a well (e. 
g. Gen. xxi. 25; xxvi. 22; Exod.ii. 17; Numb xx. 17; xxi. 22; Deut. ii. 6; Judges, 
yv. 11). The sudden gushing of water from the rock conferred upon the Israelites an 
invaluable treasure; and the sin of Amalek consisted, not in their natural desire to 
possess or share this unexpected supply, but in their refusing to recognise the Divine 
intervention; and, by fighting against Israel, fighting against God. ‘‘Such,” ob- 
serves Mr, Blunt, “I persuade myself, is the true force of an expression in Deut. xxv. 
18, used in reference to this very incident,—for Amalek is there said to ‘ have smitten 
them when they were weary, and to have feared not God;’ that is, to have done it in 
defiance of a miracle, which ought to have impressed them with a fear of God; indi- 
cating, as of course it did, that God willed not the destruction of this people.”—p. 74, 
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them for ensamples ; and they are written for our admonition.”" 
From this statement of 8. Paul, taken by itself, we might have 
inferred that Moses received a Commission from God to compose 
a written narrative of the various historical events which he re- 
cords: but we are able to appeal to his express announcement 
of the fact. ‘‘ These are the journeys of the children of Israel, 
which went forth out of the land of Egypt with their armies un- — 
der the hand of Moses and Aaron. And Moses wrote their goings 
out according to their journeys, by the commandment of the 
Lord.” It is needless to dwell ‘upon the motives which led to 
the composition of those portions of the books of Moses which were 
not of a strictly historical character ; suffice it to quote the words 
of the Lord by the prophet Hosea: “I have written to Ephraim the 
great things of My Law, but they were counted as a strange thing.” 


2 1'Cor: 11! 2 Numb. xxxiii. 1, 2. 

8 Hosea, viii. 12. With respect to this portion also of the Pentateuch, we read of 
various commands which Moses received. Thus in the case of the “ Song” contained 
in Deut. xxxii. 1-43, it is written: ‘‘ And the Lord said unto Moses * * * Write 
ye this Song for you, and teach it the children of Israel; that this Song may be a wit- 
ness for Me against the children of Israel. * * * Moses therefore wrote this Song 
the same day.”—Deut. xxxi. 16-22. Cf too, ibid, ver. 9-11: “‘ And Moses wrote 
this Law, and delivered it unto the Priests the sons of Levi,” &c.: on which practice 
see supra, Lect. ii. p. 68, the remarks of Josephus. That Moses from time to time 
committed to writing the words of the Lord as he received them (and we cannot doubt 
that he did so at God’s command, as in the particular case of this “ Song”), we learn 
from Ex. xxiv. 4, where, after Moses had “told the people all the words of the Lord, 
and all the judgments,” we read that he “wrote all the words of the Lord.” Then 
follows the remarkable narrative of the delivery of the Tables of stone: “I will give 
thee,” said Jehovah Himself, “ Tables of stone, and a Law, and Commandments which 
I have written” (ver. 12),—of which we further read that they were “ written with the 
finger of God” (Ex. xxxi. 18; Deut. ix. 10); and which when broken by Moses (Ex. 
xXxxii. 19), were renewed by the Lord (see Ex. xxxiv. 1-28; Deut. x. 1-4) on the 
Mount. On this occasion Moses mentions again that he received a command to write: 
“The Lord said unto Moses, Write thou these words,” &e.—Ex. xxxiv. 27. 

Such was the commencement of the Old Testament Canon, for the preservation of 
which provision was made as follows: “It came to pass when Moses had made an 
end of writing the words of this Law in a Book until they were finished, that Moses 
commanded the Levites, saying, Take the Book of the Law and put it in the side of 
the Ark of the Covenant” (Deut. xxxi. 24~26)—where it was kept with the most holy 
badges of their faith. To this collection of writings, combining a narrative of histor- 
ical fucts, doctrinal precepts, and predictions of the future, Joshua is referred by God 
Himself: ‘This Book of the Law shall not depart out of thy mouth; but thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night.”—Josh. i. 8. And here, considering the hallowed 
character of the Law, as well as the express statements which have been just quoted, 
the remark is obvious that, to a collection so made, no Israelite, in future times, could 
have ventured to add any further documents without a command from Jehovah equally 
explicit with those which Moses had received. And yet we know that Joshua him- 
self, as well as the successive writers of Scripture, did make such additions as if they 
were performing what was their obvious duty. Thus we read, without a word of 
comment on the part of the historian, that Joshua “wrote in the Book of the Law of 
God” (ch. xxiv. 26). Samuel, too, when he “ told the people the manner of the kings 
dom,” “wrote in the Book (gp), and laid it up before the Lord.”—] Sam. x. 20, 
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Precise information, as to the manner in which the prophets} 
obeyed the Divine command to place their predictions on record, 
is supplied in the thirty-sixth chapter of the book of Jeremiah} ’ 
The chapter opens with the following injunction: “This word 
came unto Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, Take thee a roll of 

_a book, and write therein all the words that I have spoken unto 
thee against Israel, and against Judah, and against all the na- 
tions.” The prophet then proceeds to recount how he dictated 
his work to his amanuensis ;* and how it came to pass that no 
human opposition, or attempt to destroy the document so drawn 

up, availed to impede the promulgation of the Divine decrees, 


In this instance we perceive that a Commission to write was). 
me 


given: we are informed of the manner in which the Commission 
was executed ; and also of the means by which God provided 

- that His will thus to transmit to after-times the memorial of His 
revelations should overrule all resistance whether of king or of 
people.’ 


“Here [as well as in Exod. xvii. 14; Deut. xxviii. 58] the expression "bo" shows 
that reference is made to a definite Book, already in existence, to which Samuel’s 
document was now added, and thus the previous collection increased.”—H ivernick, 
loc. cit., s. 20. This same proceeding was continued in future ages. Isaiah,—in im- 
agination, regarding his denunciations against Idumea as already fulfilled,—invites 
all who doubted to compare with this fulfilment his recorded prediction: “‘Seck ye 
out of the Book of the Lord (¥% 750-5y72 1w57) and read; no one of these shall fail, 
none shall want her mate: for My [i. e. Jehovah’s] mouth it hath commanded, and 
[resumes the prophet] His Spirit it hath gathered them.”—xxxiv. 16. (Observe the 
union here of the Divine and human agencies in uttering this prediction.) Isaiah 
““seems here to refer to the depositing his prophecy in a collection of oracles and 
sacred writings, from which posterity could judge of the justice of his predictions. 
Towards the close of the Exile a beginning had, beyond any doubt, been made of a 
collection, and editing of the national literature,—there was a beginning, in short, of 
the formation of a Sacred Codex. A later trace of this collection occurs in Dan. ix. 2 
[“ I Daniel understood by Books the number of the years, whereof the word of the 
Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet”], where mention is made of ozo, ‘‘ books,” 
sling which was the book of Jeremiah. The employment. of v7, which approxi- 
mates to the épevvdte td¢ ypaduc (John, v. 39; ch vii. 52), presupposes even now a 
time when men began to study the Holy Scriptures.”—Gesenius, Der. Proph. Jesaia, 
is. 921 (Cf. Ps. xl. 7; Is, xxix..18.) See also Jer. xxv. 13: “I will bring upon 
that land all.My words which I have pronounced against, it, even all that is written 
in this book which Jeremiah hath prophesied against all the nations.” Cf Lecture 
“vi. p. 242, note *. 

1 “hen Jeremiah called Baruch the son of Neriah: and Baruch wrote from the 
mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the Lord, which He had spoken unto him, upon 
a roll of a book.” —ver. 4. 

? “Then the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah, after that the King had burned 
the roll * * * saying, Take thee again another roll, and write in it all the former 
words,” &¢e,—ver. 27, 28. \Cf. “The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord, say- 
ing * * * Write thee all the words that I have spoken unto thee in a book.”— 
Jer. xxx. 1, 2. See also ch. xxii. 30; li. 60: ch. xxix. is clearly of the same class; 
“ompare ver. 1 and 4. Commands of the same nature were given to Hzekiel: “Tho 
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Nor is this the only information which has been vouchsafed 
to us on this matter. We are also told by Isaiah what measures 
were taken to attest for aftér-times the Divine character of the 
books thus written. The Law, it is to be remembered, had ex- 
pressly enjoined that false prophets should be put to death: not; 
only those who should prophesy in. the name of other gods, but 
also those who should presume to speak in Jehovah’s Name with- 
out His command.’ To the latest period of Prophecy this in- 
junction was rigidly enforced. God Himself declared, by the 
mouth of Zechariah, that it was the duty of even parents to in- 


flict this penalty upon the false prophet :—‘“‘ Then his father and 


his mother that begat him shall say unto him, Thou shalt not 
live ; for thou speakest lies in the name of the Lord: and his 
father and his motber shall thrust him through when he pro- 
phesieth.”” The permanent obligation of this precept—a fact 
which the repetition of it by so late a prophet as Zechariah es- 
tablishes—enables us clearly to discern the grounds which guided 
Ezra and Nehemiah in their selection of those books which were 


word of the Lord came to me, saying, Son of man, write thee the name of the day,” 
&e.—xxiy. 1, 2; “Thou son of man, show the House to the house of Israel * * * 
and all the Laws thereof: and write it in their sight, that they may keep the whole 
form thereof, and all the ordinances thereof, and do them.”’—xliii. 10, 11. Can we 
suppose, when we read ‘“‘ Daniel had a dream, and vision of his head upon his bed: 
then he wrote the dream,” &c.—vii. 1, that the prophet placed this revelation on 
record without the Divine sanction, merely because we are not expressly told that the 
command was given? 

1 Deut. xiii. 1-3: xviii. 20. “And if thou say in thine heart, How shall we 
know the word which the Lord hath not spoken? When a prophet speaketh in the 
name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which 
the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously.”—ver. 21, 
22. Hence, in the case of predictions, the accomplishment of which was reserved for 


the distant future, some proofs of the nature here promised by Jehovah Himself, or ~~ 


some exhibition of miraculous agency were required, and were given. H.. Hananiah 
of Gibcon, in direct opposition to Jeremiah (cf. xxvii. 2, xxviii. 10), had ventured to 
prophesy: ‘Thus saith the Lord, Even so will I break the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar 
within the space of two full years.” * But Jeremiah immediately declared, “The Lord 
hath not sent thee. * * * Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold this year thou 
shalt die, because thou hast taught rebellion against the Lord. So Hananiah the 
prophet died the same year.”—Jer. xxviii. 11-17. Sce also Lecture v. p. 214; note * 
The opposing claims of false prophets were among the most severe trials which the — 
servants of God had to encounter. ‘Mine heart within me,” said Jeremiah, “is 
broken because of the prophets.” —xxiii. 9; and he writes to the captives in Babylon: 
“Let not your prophets and your diviners * * * deceive you * * * for - 
Ahey prophesy filsely unto you in My Name: I have not sent them, saith the Lord.” 
—ch. xxix. 8,9. Again: ‘Because that Shemaiah hath prophesied unto you, and I 
sent him not, and he caused you to trust ina lie: therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold 
I will punish Shemaiah and his seed.”—ver. 31, 32. See also (ver. 21) the reference 
to Ahab and Zedekiah, Compare to the same effect Ezek. xiii, 
? Zech. xiii. 3. 
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inspired : for, independently of their own inspiration when dis- 
charging this function, we at once perceive that no book could | 
have been put forward as Divine had there not been a public 
recognition that it had been composed at God’s command,’ How 
this was effected, Isaiah, as I have observed, informs us, when 
giving a narrative of the manner in which he announced to King 
pees the approaching conquest of Israel by the Assyrians : = 
“The Lord said unto me, Take thee a great roll, and write in it 
with a man’s pen concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz.’” The brief 
prediction conveyed by this name is then developed ; previously 
to which the prophet had taken two “ faithful witnesses” to at- 
test ‘his words* which he commits to a formal legal document ; 
thus ensuring, in opposition to the prevailing incredulity of the 


1 See supra, Lecture ii. p. 53, note ', 9n important remark quoted from Sack. 

2 Tsai. viii. 1: “a great roll”—5i73 y753. Vitringa (7 loc, t. i. p. 203) compares 
the “roll of a book (75o-nd372)’—Jer. xxxvi. 4; and explains that there were two 
modes employed by the prophets for the purpose of recording the Divine communica- 
tions. (1.) As here, by means of a series of “rolls,” or sheets of parchment wrapped 
round a cylindrical roller, which admitted of being preserved with greater care; and 
which method was therefore employed for transmitting the prophecy to future times 
(cf. supra, p. 289, note *). (2.) By means of tablets of some smooth material (mim) 
which were hung up in some public place so that the people might the sooner ee 
aequainted with the Divine will. Such were the Tables of stone on which the Ten 
Commandments were first written (Exod. xxxi. 18; Deut. ix. 9); and thus the 
prophet Habakkuk explains the custom, ‘‘The Lord answered me and said, Write the 
Vision and make it plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth 7it.”—ii. 2. Both 
methods are described where the Lord tells Isaiah: “‘ Now go, write it before them in 
a table (m5-5y Mand), and note it in a book (75d) that it may be for the time to come 
forever and ever.” —xxx. 8 :—‘‘Sensus iandati ost, ut Propheta suum hune Elenchum 
seriberet in tabula quam ipsis hoe tempore committeret legendam ; et simul exararet 
in Libro in usum et memoriam posterorum.”—Vitringa, i: loc. t. ii. p. 171. (Gesenius, 
however, observes that in place of ya the Chaldee reads mm in Isai. viii, 1—Der 
Proph. Jesaia, i.s. 324). The theory which Calvin has advanced on this subject is, no 
doubt, ingenious; but is, as he himself admits, merely conjectural: “ Posteaquam 
prophetze concionem habuerant ad populum, brevem ejus summam colligebant, quam 
valvis templi affigerent, ut omnibus pateret ac melius innotesceret prophetia. Que 
cum per aliquot dies satis patuisset, auferebatur a ministris templi, atque reponebatur in 
thesaurum, ut perpetuum ejus rei monumentum extaret. Hine confectos esse libros pro- 
phetarum verisimile est: idque colligi potest ex secundo capite Habae. ver. 2, siquis 
ipsum rite expendat: atque etiam ex capite octavo hujus prophets.’— Comm. in 
Isai, Preef. 

3 “ And I took unto me faithful witnesses to record, Uriah the priest, and Zech- 
ariah tho son of Jeberechiah.”-—ver. 2. AI] admit that Uriah was the perscn men- 
tioned in 2 Kings, xvi. 10-16: “ King Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest the fashion of 
the altar. * * * Thus did Urijah the priest aecording to all that King Ahaz 
commanded.” Gesenius (én loc., s. 327) thinks that Zechariah was the Levite men- 
tioned in 2 Chron. xxix. 13. On the other hand, Mr. Blunt with great probability 
conjectnres that the father of the wife of Ahaz was the witness thus chosen by Isaiak ; 
inasmuch as we read of ‘‘ Hezekiah the son of Ahaz,” that “his mother’s name was 
Abi the daughter of Zachariah.” —2 Kings, xviii. 2. ‘‘ We can account for the choice 
of Isaiah, who wished the transaction in which he was engaged to be enforced upon 
the attention of Ahaz with all the advantages he could command, and-so selected two 
of the King’s bosom friends to testify concerning it.”—loc. cit., p. 233. 
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age, that what he had written could not, at a future period, be 
looked upon as a mere ‘ prophecy after the event.’ As long as 
the event did not come to pass, Isaiah was prepared to find his 
announcement disregarded. Before the fulfilment of their pre- 
dictions, the prophets were continually subjected to scorn and 
ridicule :—‘ The word of the Lord came unto me,” writes 
Ezekiel, “‘saying, Son of man, what is that proverb that ye have 
in the land of Israel saying, The days are prolonged, and every 
vision faileth ?”* The precaution, therefore, taken by Isaiah in 
the case before us, had reference to the attestation of his words 
for future ages : and accordingly, having secured witnesses to the 
date and performance of his Commission, he received another ex- 
press command from God “ to bind up and seal” the document 
to which he had committed the record of this revelation.” The 
prophet obeys, and, suspending his reputation, and perhaps his 
life, upon the issue, calmly awaits the accomplishment of his 
prediction.* 

_ From all this we may infer, with a degree of confidence propor- 
tional to our trust in the veracity of Scripture, that its several 
books were designed by their Divine Author to serve as a stand- 


1 Hizek. xii. 21, 22. 

2 “Bind up (71%) the testimony ("717 n—the attested oracle, cf. ver, 2), and the Law 
(7™1n) among My disciples.”—ver. 16. These words, in which the prophet refers to 
vv. 21, 22, form part of anew revelation supplementary to the former, and introduced 
by the phrase: ‘“‘The Lord spake thus to me with a strong hand.”—ver, 11. (See 
supra, Lect. iii. p. 129, note’.) This prediction, observe Gesenius (loc. cit., s. 341), 
Isaiah was commanded to secure against every suspicion of falsification by binding 
it up (Wx, to wrap in acloth), and sealing it till its fulfilment: ef: Dan. xii. 4: 
“Thou, O Daniel, shut up the words, and seal the book, even to the time of the 
end,” &c. 

8 The intrepid discharge of their duty by the prophets affords a conclusive proof 
of their conviction that their mission was from God. The danger which they en- 
countered was no imaginary one. The people, writes Nehemiah, ‘cast Thy Law be- 
hind their backs, and slew Thy prophets which testified against them.”—ix. 26. Cf 
the case of Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, put to death by King Joash, 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 21; or the statement of Jeremiah: ‘ Then spake the priests and the prophets 
unto’ the princes and to all the people, saying, This man is worthy to die: for he 
hath prophesied against this city. Then spake Jeremiah, The Lord sent me to pro- 
phesy against this House, and against this city all the words that ye have heard. 
Therefore now mend your ways * * * ag for me, behold I am in your hand: do 
with me as seemeth good unto you,”’—xxvi. 11-24; see also the account-of the 
murder of Urijah by Jehoiakim, 7bid., ver. 20-23. Notwithstanding this certainty 
of persecution, the prophets fearlessly performed their duty. Amos disregarded the 
power of Jeroboam (ch. vii. 10, &e.); and Elijah, although he avoided unnecessary - 
danger (‘‘When he saw that, he arose, and went for his life,” &¢—1 Kings, xix. 3), 
did not shrink from denouncing the sins of Ahab (1 Kings, xxi. 17, &c). Even 
Balaam resisted the solicitation of the King of Moab; and the “disobedient prophet* 
braved the King beside the altar (1 Kings, xiii). 
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ing witness and memorial of His Revelation whether declared by 
the mouth of prophets, or manifested in the history of the cov- 
enant-people. Hence it is that Daniel has quoted by name the 
predictions of Jeremiah, as being contained in the books which 
he was enabled to understand ;* hence, too, the Divine messenger 
who instructs him declares : “I will show thee that. which is 
noted in the Scripture of Truth.’’ The very phrase “ Scripture,” 
indeed, or written document, as employed in this saying,—as 
made use of also by the various writers of the New Testament, 
and even by Christ Himself,’—of itself proves the justice of the 
inferences already drawn. §. John, moreover, in the Apocalypse, 
on twelve different occasions, states that he received a command 
to write the narrative of his visions :* and to the narrative thus 
composed were applied by the angel words which equally de- 
scribe each portion of the Bible: ‘ He saith unto me, These are 
the true sayings of God.’ 

That the New Testament, like the Old, was designed as a 
memorial for after times, 8. John has not obscurely intimated 
when he announced the motive which led to the composition of 
his Gospel : ‘‘ These are written that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
life through His name.” Of this destination of the sacred 
writings for the use of every future age, a striking proof is af- 
forded by the fact that, while combating the errors and heresies 
of their day, the Apostles never descend into details, neither 
naming the heresiarchs, nor describing the factions with which 
they had to contend: the only exception to this reserve occurs 


1 Dan. ix. 2. ? max snDa—Dan. x. 21. 

3 “Moses “ wrote of Me.”—S. John, v. 46. 

4 “What thou seest, write in a Book (3 BAérete ypdpor ei¢ B8Aiov)”—Rey. i 11: 
ef, 19 3) th, Fy, BoD, Woe Ft 5 cig. 13:2 xin. 9 oom, 5, 

5 Rev. xix. 9. ; 

° S. John, xx. 31. The fact of S. Luke having addressed each of his writings to 
an individual may seem inconsistent with this idea; and may appear to prove that 
they were not intended for general use. The contrary, however, is the case. 8S. 
Luke’s writings, as internal evidence shows, were designed for Gentile readers; and 
at this period there was only one channel through which the works of a Christian 
could be published at Rome. By the Roman law literary production, when presented _ 
to some man of station, could claim, were the gift (“strena,” ‘‘munusculum”), ac- 
cepted, his support as patronus libri ;—a relation which imposed duties analogous to 
those of the patronus persone. In the case before us, therefore, 8S. Luke’s dedication 
imposed upon Theophilus the duty of multiplying copies of the Gospel and of the 
Acts, and of distributing them to the utmost of his ability:—see Hug, “ Hinleit.,” Th. 
i. § 13, 8. 93 
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in the confidential communications of 8, Paul to Timothy.’ It is 
not to be denied, that the New Testament affords no direct in- 
formation on this subject, and that it is equally silent as to the 
collection of its several parts, So far, indeed, are the sacred 
writers from taking notice of matters respecting which we might 
beforehand have anticipated some information that, throughout 
the Acts of the Apostles, which enter with such minuteness into 
8. Paul’s history, we can trace no hint of his ever having written 
an Epistle? But if we add to the arguments respecting these 
questions which are founded upon external testimony and inter- 
nal presumptions, the fact of the existence of “spiritual gifts” 
in the early Church, especially that of ‘‘ discerning of spirits” 
which 8. Paul ranks so highly ;* and if we, at the same time, 
bear in mind how 8. John appeals to this test, and alludes to its 
necessity : ‘‘ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they are of God, because many false prophets are gone 
out into the world ,*—if these circumstances, I say, be borne in 
mind, we can feei as little doubt respecting the Divine influence 
which effected the formation of the New Testament Canon, and 
designed the composition of its several parts, as the observations 
already made allow us to entertain with reference to the Old. 
The various parts of the Canon having been successively com- 
mitted to writing at the Divine command, and thus presenting 
to inspired men in after-times certain records which they also 
could consult, the question at once suggests itself—How far, and 
in what sense, have its earlier portions been made use of in those 
books which are of later date ? That the successive authors of 
Scripture have availed themselves of the works of their predeces- 
sors, requires no proof ; and we have already considered* the man- 
mer in which the sacred writers, when referring to previous por- 
tions of the Bible, have quoted its language as proceeding from 
God, or from the Holy Ghost. It only remains for us, therefore, 


1] Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18. The fault of Diotrephes (3 S. John, 9) was 
plainly one of insubordination merely. Cf. Thiersch, “Versuch zur Herstell.” 
8. 255. 

? Wordsworth, ‘‘On the Canon,” p. 169. 

$ Avaxpicete mvevuatwv—l Cor, xii. 10. “Let the prophets speak two or three, 
and let the others judge (ol dAdo. dvaxpivétrwoar).”—xiv. 29; cf. ver. 37. See 
Appendix K. 

4 Aoxiudlere tad mvevpata—l 8. John, iv. 1. See supra, Lecture ii. p. 53, 
note ?. 

° See supra, Lecture vi. p. 2638, &e. 
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now to examine the form of the passages in which such quota- 
tions occur ; to inquire how the frequent deviations from the 
words of the authors cited are to be explained ; and to prove| 
that no conclusion adverse to the perfect inspiration of Holy 
Scripture can be drawn from any deviations of this nature. 

Before entering upon this feature of the question, I would 
briefly touch upon one of the leading topics of modern criticism, 
—I mean the relation of the Synoptical Gospels, one to the 
other. Every reader of the New Testament must have noticed, 
not merely the similarity of certain sections occurring in the 
Gospels of 8. Matthew, 8. Mark, and 8, Luke, but also the repe- 
tition of whole passages, frequently without the least variation 
of language or expression. Thus there are forty-two sections 
common to these three Evangelists : in addition to which there 
are twelve sections common to the Gospels of 8. Matthew and 
S. Mark ; five to those of 8. Mark and §8. Luke; and fourteen 
to those of 8. Luke and §. Matthew, which in cach case are 
wanting in the third Gospel.’ To explain these facts three prin~ 
cipal hypotheses ] have been started : Firstly, that there was an , 
original Gospel, no ‘longer extant, which served as the basis of 
those which have come down to us. Secondly, that among our 
Synoptical Gospels whichever was of earliest date was made use \ 
of by the writer of that which came next in order of time ; both 
having been, in like manner, employed by the author. of the third. 
Thirdly, That a body of oral teaching had been preserved for 
some years by tradition ; and that each Evangelist made use of 
this tradition as he judged most suitable for the end at which he 
aimed. It is unnecessary here to dwell’ upon the numerous va- 
riations and combinations of these different hypotheses: their 
value cannot be better estimated than by keeping in mind what 
has been justly remarked by the author of the most celebrated 
of the three :—namely, that in consequence of the insufficiency 
of historical information, we can never possess perfect certainty 





1 I quote here the statement of Gieseler, “ Die Entst. der schriftl. Evangelien,” 
i. s. 3; who adds that five sections are altogether peculiar to 8. Matthew, two to 
S. Mark, and nine to S. Luke. These facts had been already noticed by S. August- 
ine: ‘“‘ Marcus eum [sril. Mattheum] subsecutus, tanquam pedissequus, et breviator 
ejus videtur. Cum solo quippe Johanne, nihil dixit; solus ipse, perpauca; cum solo 
Luca, pauciora; cum Matthzeo vero, plurima; et multa pene totidem atque ipsis ver- 
bis, sive cum sola sive cum ceteris consonante.”—De Consensu Evangelist., lib. i. c. 2, 
t. II. pars. ti. p. 3. 
2 See Appendix L 
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on the subject ; and that, at mone we can ‘only arrive at that 
degree of probability attainable, in general, by historical .con- 


“jectures.' “ 
To which observation I would add, that even were certainty 


attainable in this matter,—were any piace of any of the hypoth- 
eses in question. capable of demonstration, and we were, there- 
fore, able to paint, out, the. ‘external sources ‘by the aid mi which, 

as such hypotheses assume, each Evangelist composed his Gospel, 

—such a result could, in no partieaias invalidate, or weaken, or 
in any manner affect, the inspired authority of the New Testa- 
ment. It forms a prominent feature, it will be remembered, of 
the theory of Inspiration maintained in these Discourses, tha 

each writer of Scripture made use, on all occasions, of such ma- 
terials as were in his power,” whether supplied by his own expe- 
rience or by the information of others. This principle, as we 
have seen, forms the foundation of the distinction between Reve- 
lation and Inspiration. The particulars recorded in the pages of 


1 “ Man muss sich gleich im Anfange bescheiden, dass man, so verschiedene Wege 
man auch zur Erklarung dieser Dunkelheiten einschlagen mag, bei dem Unzureich- 
enden der historischen Nachrichten doch nie zu vollkommener Gewissheit, sondern 
nur zu der Wahrscheinlichkeit gelangen kann, welcher historische Conjecturen iiber- 
haupt fahig sind.”—Gieseler, loc. cit. s. 1. Schleiermacher’s remark has been often 
quoted: “For my part I find it quite enough to prevent me from conceiving the 
origin of our three Gospels according to Eichhorn’s theory, tues [ am to figure to 
myself our good Evangelists surrounded by five or six open rolls or books, and that, 
too, in different languages, looking by turns from one into another, and writing a 
compilation from them. I fancy myself in a German study of the eighteenth or 
nineteenth century, rather than in the primitive age of Christianity ; and if this re- 
semblance dimin shes, perhaps, my surprise at the well-known i image having suggested 
itself to the critic in the construction of his hypothesis, it renders it the less possible 
for me to believe that such was the actual state of the case.” —The Gospel of S. Luke. 
(Thirlw all's transl., p. 6.) 

2 As §, Luke tells us, in the Preface to his Gospel (ch. i. 1-3); or, to take the 
case of the Old Testament, as we learn from the fréquent references, by the authors 
of the Books of Kings and Chronicles, to the public documents from which they de- 
rived their information. Thus we read ‘the rest of the acts of Solomon * * * 
are they not written in the book of the acts of Solomon ?”—1 Kings, xi.41 Such 
were the documents entitled “the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel,” or 
“of Judah,” which “ are quoted in the Books of Kings thirty-one times up to the his- 
tory of Jehoiz ikim, inclusive (2 Kings, xxiv. 5).”—Hiavernick, Hinleit., th. 1. Abth. 
i, s. 151; while Nehemiah appeals to these same public records in attestation of his 
own accuracy: “The sons of Levi * * * were written in the book of the chron- 
icles, even unto the days of Johanan the son of Eliashib.”—Neh. xii. 23. That Ne- 
hemiah does not refer in these words to our Books of Chronicles, is clear from the 
fact, that while the document quoted by him counts up the High Priests as far as 
the time of ‘‘ Darius the Persian” (ver. 22), the catalogue in the Chronicles termi- 
nates with Jehozadak, who ‘‘ went into captivity, when the Lord carried away Judah 
and Jerusalem by the hand of Nebuchadnezzar.”—1 Chron. vi, 15. See Movers, 
“Krit. Untersuch. iib. die bibl. Chronik,” s. 234. For some further remarks as to 
this branch of Hebrew literature, see Appendix D. ‘ x. 
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Scripture were not all matters of Revelation ; the aad writers 
have touched upon many topics which were originally com= 
» municated to them from heaven: but this circumstance in no 
respect invalidates the assertion, that the narrative of each and 
* every fact of which the Bible takes notice has been handed down 
to future ages under the influence of Inspiration. In other 
- words, the Holy Spirit provided that each portion of the Bible 
‘should - convey ‘such information»as best subserved. the Diyine . 
purpose, irrespectively of any consideration as to the character 
of that information,—whether it consisted of plain historical facts, 
or of immediate disclosures of supernatural truths. Hence there- 
fore, any one of the hypotheses proposed in order to explain the 
origin of the Gospels may be accepted as true, without in the 
least affecting the force of a single argument put forward in this 
investigation, Hach Evangelist may have borrowed, to the fullest 
extent, from those sources which modern critics have attempted 
to sitar and yet his entire composition will remain, in the most 
literal sense, inspired. But however irrelevant to the inspiration 
of Scripture the fate of all or any of the hypotheses alluded to 
has thus been shown to be, it would be ungrateful of the Biblical 
student to deny that the thorough ventilation which this 
question has received, has been productive of the most bene- 
ficial results as regards the elucidation of the New Testa- 
ment. The mutual connexion of the different portions of the 
Gospel history has been more fully brought to light; the 
phraseology of the sacred writers has been more accurately 
analyzed ; and the structure of the whole Evangelical record 
more perfectly exhibited, in consequence of this discussion, than 
in any previous stage of Biblical exegesis. “ Without any exag- 
-geration, indeed, we may apply to this subject of modern research 
Bacon’s apposite illustration of the labors of the Alchemists. 
They sought fora phantom. of their own imagining, and their 
efforts were not rewarded by the prize for which they struggled ; 
but the results which met them on their progress were nelélite 
few nor unprofitable for other times. The buried treasure, it is 
true, was not discovered in the vineyard, but the toil expended 
in the search found a rich return,’ 


* “Neque tamen negandum est Alchemistas non pauca invenisse, et inventis util- 
ibus homines donasse. Verum fabula illa non male in illos quadrat de sene qui filiis 
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” ¥ ° : 
“as L'To revert, however, to the facts which have suggeste this © 
7 Mea ressiony—I mean the use made by the sacred writers of those 
books of Scripture which had been already composed, and which» 
lay before them while engaged themselves in drawing up their » 
.own portion of the Bible,—we have to notice, in the first place, 
the constant references by the Old Testament writers) to the la- 
bors of their predecessors. For example: the prophecy of Jere- | 
miah against Moab is manifestly founded upon the previous 
prediction contained in the twenty-first chapter of the book of 
Numbers.’ Indeed it appears, even from the “English Version, — 
how Jeremiah repeats, almost verbatim, the words of the Oracle 
preserved by Moses. We have, in point of fact, but this one = 
prophecy against Moab ; and yet in what various forms is it re- ~ 7 
peated by the prophets ! © The language of Isaiah, in his fifteenth 
and sixteenth chapters, as well as that of Zephaniah referring in 
like manner to this same subject, are equally based upon the 
original prediction in the Pentateuch.’ Again’: among the an- 





aurum.in vinea defossum (sed locum se nescire simulans) legaverit; unde illi vines 
fodiendz diligenter incubuerunt, et aurum quidem nullum repertum; sed vindemia ex 
ea cultura facta est uberior.’—WNov.. Organ., lib. i. Aphor. 85. ¢ 
~ 1 A fire shall come forth out of Heshbon, and a flame from the midst of Sihon, 
and shall devour the corner of Moab, and the crown of the head of the tumultuous 
ones JIND "32 TPIP) INV NXD DONNI M- Pana Aan) Prema wei wN“D. Woe be 
unto thee, O Moab! the people of Chemosh perisheth: for thy sons are taken cap- 
tives, and thy daughters captives.”—Jer. xlviii. 45, 46. Cf. “There is a fire gone 
out of Heshbon, a flame from the city of Sihon (mmo Mp2 MIMd Pawn ANY ve>D) 
it hath consnmed Ar of Moab, and the lords of the high places of Arnon. Woe to 
thee, Moab! ‘Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh: he hath given his sons that 
escaped, and his daughters into captivity, unto Sihon King of the Amorites.”— 
Numb. xxi. 28, 29; ef. also ver. 30, with Jer. xlviii. 18, 22. We see, too, that Jere- 
-miah has also embodied here the prediction of Balaam: “‘ There shall come a Star out 
of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and shall smite the corners of Moab 
and destroy all the children of Sheth (nw722-23 9P"P1 ANWA WN ‘yrva).”—Numb. 
xxiv. 17. For some remarks on Jeremiah’s substitution of the noun 7p7p for the 
verb “p7p, see Tholuck’s “ Vermischte Schriften,” Th. 1. s. 431; where Tholuck also 
observes: ‘A second example is supplied by the word 7\xw, which Jeremiah h 
employed instead of the archaic term nv. Here also our lexicographers acknowledge 
that the term used by Jeremiah is to be regarded as an explanatory translation.” 
Thus: “mv 2, filii twmultus bellici, i. e. Israelis hostes tamultuantes. Ap. J eremiam 
xlviii. 45 (qui locus ex nostro [Num. xxiv. 17] expressus est), pro eo est: FIND “23."— 
Gesenii Lex. in voc. As we shall have occasion to revert to the principle which these = 
__~ facts embody (see infra, p. 308, and p. 325, note *), the reader will bear in mind what 
- has been just noticed, viz., the combination of two texts (Num. xxi. 28, 29; xxiv. 
17) in one quotation, and the alteration by Jeremiah of an expression in the passage 
which he borrows from an earlier writer. Hiivernick observes that it is characteristic * 
“of Jeremiah to refer particularly often to earlier writings of the Old Testament, 
and to copy them.”—Einleit., Th. 11 Abth. ii. s. 200. 

2 Zepl. ii. 8-10. Of. “He is gone up to Bajith, and to Dibon, the high places, 
to weep: Moab shall howl over Nebo, and over Medeba,” &e.—Isai. xv. 2, with 
“Heshbon is perished even unto Dibon, and we have laid them waste even q 
unto Nophah which reacheth unto Medeba.”—Numb. xxi. 30. See also Amos, ii. 1-3. 
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nouncements of Jeremiah we find an epitome of the rue 
ciation of Obadiah against Edom.’ In all these cases, however, — 


certain points of difference are observable, which prevent such 


* 


instances of parallelism from degenerating into mere imitation, 

or becoming simple repetitions. Thus, in the case before us, 

the allusions contained in the seventh verse of Obadiah, and in 

the passage from the nineteenth verse to the end of his pre- 
‘ 


1} Jer. xlix. 7-22: ef. “I have heard a rumor from the Lord, and an ambassador | 
is sent unto the heathen, saying, Gather ye together and come against her and rise up 
tothe battle. Forlo! I will make thee small among the heathen, and despised among 


men. Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride of thine heart, O thou that 


dwellest in the clefts of the rock; that holdest the height of the hill: though thou 
shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, saith 
the Lord”—ver. 14-16, with—‘ We have heard a rumor from the Lord, and an ambas- 
sador is sent among the heathen, Arise ye, and Jet us rise up against her in battle. 
Behold I have made thee small among the heathen: thou art greatly despised, The 
pride of thine ngert hath deceived thee, thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock 
whose habitation is high, * * * Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and 
though thou set thy nest among the stars, thence will I bring thee down, saith the 
Lord.”—Obad. 1-4. Obadiah had “already before him the more ancient predictions 
of Balaam (Numb. xxiv. 18), of Joel (iii, 19), of Amos (i. 11, 12; ix. 12), on the 
ground of which he makes this [viz., the eventual triumph of the Kingdom of God 
(ef. ver. 21) over the powers of this world, as typified by Israel’s conquest of Edom] 


- the object of a more detailed prediction.”—Hiivernick, Hinleit., Th. mu. Abth. ii. s. 317. 


The points of agreement between Isaiah and other writers # Scripture are particu- 
larly to be noted. Thus we may compare Isai. xii. 2, with Exod. xv. 2; Isai. xiii 
with Jer. 1. and li. (cf. Isai. xiii. 19-22, with Jer. 1. 39, 40); Isai. xiii. 6, with J oel, i. 15. 
Or, more particularly still, the passage, ‘The earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea”—Isai. xi. 9, is repeated with the addition of a 
single term by Habakkuk: “The earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea”—Hab. ii. 14: words which are em- 
ployed by Isaiah to denote the blessings and the peaceful tenor of the Kingdom of 
Christ; but which are quoted by Habakkuk for the purpose of describing the judg- 
ments and the wrath of God: e Hengstenberg on Rev. i. 7. (Clarke’s For. Theol. 
Lib. i. p. 81.) The importance of this remark will be seen further on, p. 321, oS 
Cf. again, Isai. v. 14, with Hab. ii. 5; Isai. xiv. 4; 13, &c., with Hab. ii. 6,9 

expressions of Habakkuk,” writes Hiivernick, “rest so obviously upon the predic- 
tions of Isaiah, that they may be regarded as their further development.”—loc, cit. 
s. 388. 0. Strauss observes on the language of Nahum: “ Luculentissima Vestigia 


_ Jesaie librum indigitant.'—Nahumi de Nino Vaticin., p. xv. HE. g. “How beautiful 


* 


upon the mountains are the feet of him that ‘bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace,” &c.—Isai. lii, 7. ‘‘ Behold upon the mountains the feet of him that bringeth 


good tidings, that publisheth peace!”—Nah. i. 15. Cf. also Isai. xlvii. 2, 3, with Nah. 


iii, 5 (see Jer. xiii. 22); Isai. li. 19, with Nah. iii. ‘7. So, too, Zeph. ii. 15, repeats 
almost word for word the expressions of Isai. xlvii. 8; and the words of Amos, ix. 13, 
are found again in Joel, iii. 18. The well-known relation between Isai. ii. 2-4, and 
Mich. iv. 1-3, cannot be passed over without notice; especially as the remarks of _ 
commentators upon it afford an interesting illustration of the controversy as to the 
source of the Gospels. Thus Hengstenberg (‘Christol.,” Th. 1. Abth. ii. s. 20) and 
Gesenius (** Der Proph. Jesaias,” i. s, 177) consider that Micah was the first to utter 
this prediction, and that Isaiah made use of Micah’s language when recording his own 
vision in h the same revelation was conveyed. Abarbanel, on the contrary, held 
that Isaiah’s words were copied by Micah. Others again maintain that both prophets 
availed bs sate, i of an earlier prediction, of which their writings now afford the 
only trace; see Gesenius loc. cit, 
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diction, convey sundry particulars which are’not touched upon 
' by Jeremiah.’ wus 
Here, again, as I have observed with respect to the Spee) 
the distinction between Revelation and Inspiration comes to our 
aid in explaining such phenomena. Historical facts formed the 
basis of the evangelical narrative ; and, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, those facts were worked up by each writer into his 
independent statement, which, accordingly, presents certain fea- 
tures of resemblance to the records of his fellow-laborers. In the 
prophetical books, on the other hand, the basis of the written 
document was the direct revelation presented to the intuitive | 
faculty of each prophet.’ Such revelations, when once received, 
-correspond to the facts in the case of historical narratives ;° and 
they, consequently, became, in like manner, the groundwork of 
the various prophetic announcements, which (under that same 
guiding influence of the Holy Ghost to which I have restricted 
the term Inspiration), have assumed the form of prediction, de- 
nunciation, didactic statement, or such like phases of Prophecy. 
This feature of the question will be brought out more fully 
‘by an example, If we compare the opening verses of the seventh 
chapter of the Book of Amos with the first and second chapters 
of the Book of Joel, it will at once appear that at the ground of 
each prophetic warning lies the same Vision of the desolation of 
the land by locusts.‘ But observe how different is the treatment 


1 See Koppen, “ Die Bibel, ein Werk der gottl. Weisheit,” B: ii. s. 115. In order 
to establish the fact in proof of which I have adduced this example,—viz., that the 
one prophecy was a development of the other,—it would be necessary to show that 
Obadiah wrote subsequently to Jeremiah: but this has been denied by other writers 
(e. g. by Hiivernick, “ Einleit.,” Joc. cit..s 319 ff). Zechariah’s prophecy of “ the 
Braneh” (Zech. vi. 10-15), however, affords an incontestable illustration. ‘The title 
of ‘the Branch’ had been already consecrated in Prophecy to the Messiah. It is so 
given once by Isaiah [‘‘Isai. iv. 2, In xi. 1, a different, though equivalent word, is 
employed”, twice by Jeremiah (xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 15). * * * Zechariah’s pro- 
-phecy is a revival of Jeremiah’s; he introduces it as of a person already known: 
‘Behold the Man whose name is the Branch.’ ’—Davison, On Prophecy, pp. 320-323, 
See also the remarks of Hengstenberg (‘‘ Beitrage,” B. ii. s. 48 ff) on the manner in 
which Hosea develops the idea, so often repeated in the Pentateuch, aéeording to 
which the relation of Jehovah to Israel is symbolized by the relation of marriage; 
and idolatry denounced under the image of whoredom. E, g. “I will set my face 
against that man * * * and all that go a whoring after him to commit whoredom . 
with Moloch,” &c—Lev. xx. 5. Of. ch. xix. 29; Numb. xiv. 33, &c., &c. Observe, 
too, how Hosea’s prophecy opens with a literal repetition of the promises contained 
in Gen. xxii. 17; xxxii. 12: “Yet the number of the children of Israel shall be as 
the sand of the sea, which cannot be measured nor numbered”—Hos. i. 10; the spir- 
itual import of which allusion is still further explained by S. Paul, Rom. ix. 26. 

2 See supra, Lecture iv. p. 162, &e. * See supra, Lecture iv. p. 146, &e. 

¢ “Thus hath the Lord God showed unto me; and behold he formed grass- 
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of this theme in the two cases. While’ Amos eeuiites himself 
to a simple record of the Vision, Joel has given an elaborate de- 
scription of its details ; employing the imagery and style peculiar 
to his writings, in ae his conception of the future and his al- 
lusions to the present are combined with threats and exhorta- 
tions. Each prophet, we can scarcely doubt, had received the 
same revelation ; but see how differently each, under the euid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, has applied the Divine communication.’ 

IT. I turn, in the second place, to the quotations from the 
Old Testament which meet us in the New.’ Certain aspects of this 


subject have been already touched upon, not only when it was ar- 


gued, from the nature of such quotations, that the Old and New 
Testaments are both portions of one organized whole,—every sec- | 
tion of each subserving the accomplishment of the Divine Coun- 
sels ;* but also, as in the last Discourse, where it was shown how 
the New Testament writers, as well as our Lord Himself, ascribe 


hoppers in the beginning of the shooting up of the Jatter growth. * * * And it 
came to pass, that when they had made an end of eating the grass of the land, then 
I said,” &c.—Amos, vii. 1, 2. 

1 The assertion that the same Vision was the germ of each prophetic announce- 
ment, does not, of course, imply that the perceptions offered to the spiritual sense of 
Amos were presented under as fully-developed a form as the revelation to Joel. As 
O. Strauss observes, Joel “universe Prophetie brevem quodammodo exhibet con- 
spectum * * * Amos hostium zon immensas omnino catervas vidit, sicwti Joel; 
verum certam populi speciem, longe remoti cujusdam et ferocissimi, cwjus tamen nomen 
ignorat (cf. Amos, vi. 14; y. 27).”—loc. cit. p. xvii. See also Havernick, loc. cit., s. 43, 
u. 295. 

* The following remarks will fitly introduce this subject :—‘‘In the freedom of the 
Spirit of Truth, the question is not whether Divine sayings already promulgated haye 
been quoted with rigid adherence to their mere letler, but whether they have been 
given anew, true to their spirit: a repetition which, under different circumstances, 
takes a direction, towards their spiritual end, both new, and withal appropriate; in — 
which, moreover, the original import is not falsified, and suited to error or prejudice, 
but, in the sense of its Author, the Spirit, is now developed farther and more pro- 
foundly—is defined more nearly, and adapted to the new requirements of Truth, to 
the meaning which is spiritual and not carnal, to the requirements of Divine and not 
of worldly progress. * * * Such is the manner in which the Holy Ghost, at 
every higher stage of His communications, acts with respect to what has been already 
given within the limits of a lower or preparatory stage of Revelation. Such things 
as could not, as yet, be there expressed, and were still veiled under figure or symbol, 
are, at a later period, proclaimed without reserve from the house tops. According to 
this principle are to be estimated the quotations and expositions of the Old Testament 
sayings, and narratives in the Apostolic writings:—matters which, when handled by 
men unconsecrated, and endowed with merely human cultivation, are lost in frivo- 
lous allegory, as in the expositions of Philo. Such expositions, when proceeding from 
the Spirit, the authentic Author and Expounder of His own work, become a higher 
and more profound development of Truth:—that which, were it combined, from a 
purely human stand-point, out of doctrine and history, would be fiction or conjecture, 
becomes, in the Divine Author’s own representation, an infusion of life, and the com- 
pletion of His design.”—Beck, Propdd. Entwickl., s. 242. 

* See Lecture i. p. 26, &e.; and Lecture iii. Cf Appendix B. 
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the Old Testament to the immediate agency of the Holy Ghost. 
On these occasions I confined myself either to an examination of 
the manner in which such passages from the former Scriptures 


are introduced, or to the general points of connexion between the 


sacred writings which they exhibit: it still remains to consider 
the form and substance of the quotations themselves. The im- 
portance of this subject arises from the fact that the two divis- 
ions of the Bible are composed in different languages ; combined 
with the parallel fact that, at the period when the New Testa- 
ment was written,’ there had already existed, for a considerable 
time, a translation of the Old Testament into Greek, which, al- 
though of great value, is not inspired,’ but of which the writers 
of the New Testament have confessedly availed themselves, This 
fact at once presents a kind of experimentum crucis of every 
theory of Inspiration.’ Not to dwell upon the extravagant opin- 


1 See the valuable discussion of Hug (“ Einleit.,” Th. m. cap. i. § 10) as to the 
language of Palestine in the Apostolic age. Too great importance, he observes, ‘‘ is 
attached to the fact that Jesus is represented as speaking in Hebrew (Mark, v. 41— 
Tadiba xotuc; vii. 34—E¢pabu ; and Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark, xv. 34). It might be 
replied that the Hebrew words in these passages are quoted by the Evangelists as 
something remarkable, which would not have been the case had Jesus for the most 
part spoken in Hebrew; and what could reasonably be objected to this answer? We 
will not, however, dismiss the matter so hastily. The Lord may have adddressed 
the Jewish multitude in their own language, on account of their predilection for it. 
But bow did He address a mixed assembly collected from different regions and cities? 
How did [He speak to proselytes and pagans, as at Gadaris (Matt. viii. 28, &c., Mark, 
v. 1; Luke, viii. 26)? How in the district of Tyre and Sidon (Mark, vii. 24, &.), 
where the Syrophenician Greek woman (yuvv7 ‘EAAqvic Lvpodotvixicoa) entered into 
conversation with Him? How in Decapolis, which consisted of Greek cities, such 
as Philadelphia, Gerasa, Gadara, Hippos, and Pella?”—s. 46. 

* I do not consider it necessary to discuss the question as to the inspiration of the 
LXX. ‘The fabulous character of the narrative of Aristeas, to a belief in the truth of 
which that notion chiefly owes its currency, has been sufliciently exposed by Hody, 
in his well-known work, ‘“ De Bibliorum Text. Originalibus.” 

3 Tholuck (“Das A. Test. im N. Test,” s. 7) quotes a remark of Billroth on 1 Cor. 
i, 19,—where 8. Paul does not adhere literally to either the Hebrew or the LXX ,— 
which forcibly expresses the alternative in this question: ‘‘ According to his wont, 
the Apostle quotes, in proof, passages of the Old Testament which certainly do not 
always suit in a strictly historical sense (i. e. so that the respective authors had meant 
what Paul means in the connexion in which he quotes them), but which, however, 
so far as regards the words, imply what they are applied to. In order not to accuse 
Paul (as well as the other writers of the New Testament—nay, Christ Humselr) of 
either ignorance, or even perhaps dishonesty in this point, we must firmly maintain 
the principle according to which the Old Testament, taken collectively, is a type of 


@ 


the New :—so that the predictions of the prophets (e. g. those relating to the Messiah) - 


are not to be understood as if the writers had consciously referred to the historical 
Christ, who was born under the reign of Augustus (every child perceives that this 
is not the case, and the fact is one which writers need not make so much of), but so 
that, in the words which they utter, that same Divine Spirit expresses Itself, which 
organically penetrates the entire history, and which, consequently, has also appeared 
in Christianity,” 
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ion that the Apostles have often misunderstood" or misquoted 
the Hebrew Scriptures, it is held by an extensive class of modern 
commentators that the authors of the New Testament, when 
making use of the Septuagint Version, continually “ quote from 
memory.” This assertion can only mean, that the passages ad- 
duced by the inspired writers are not cited with as much ac- 
curacy, or correctness, as might have been attained had they 
been at the pains to consult the source from which they have 
borrowed the form of their quotations. Nay more, such a prin- 
ciple would undoubtedly lend some color to the statement,— 
which, as we shall presently see, has actually been advanced,— 


' Tn the “Studien u. Kritiken” for 1835 a writer of considerable repute, Dr. Bleek, 
in an essay on “The dogmatic use of Old Testament sayings in the New,” proposes 
the following question :—“ If an Old Testament saying is employed in the New Tes- 
tament, in such a manner that we cannot question the fact that the New Testament 
writer has referred it to the Messiah,—and this, too, not by way of mere application ; 
while, at the same time, his use of it does not throughout belong strictly to the orig- 
inal sense and original reference,—is, then, such a use of the passage binding upon 
us; and arule of itself sufficient to determine us to understand, in the same sense, 
the Old Testament saying ?”—s. 443. This question, in all its generality, Dr. Bleek 
answers in the negative,—adding that he has “on his side the majority of German 
theologians of the present age,”—on the ground that we cannot imagine the language 
of the Old Testament to have any other meaning than that which the Old Testament 
writer himself perceived in it. Thus in the case of the second Psalm, which is ap- 
plied so frequently to the Messiah in the New Testament (e. g. Acts, iv. 25, 26; xiii. 
33; Heb. i. 2; v. 5; Rev. ii. 27; xii 5; xix. 15), Dr. Bleek considers that there is 
not the slightest intimation that any other time or person was intended than the 
time when the Psalmist wrote, and the king then “anointed on Zion” (s. 456). To 
suppose “that the Holy Spirit so guided the Psalmist in his poetry and his compo- 
sition, that his words present a second more remote and higher reference extending 
beyond this dmmediate sense, and of which he himself was unconscious, or at least, 
not clearly couscious,” would be to assume an inspiration by the Holy Ghost of such 
a nature as Dr. Bleek is not disposed to concede (s. 458). (In reply to this principle, 
which assumes that the human agents were the sole and proper authors of the 
Bible, see what has been already said, Lecture vy. p. 189, &e.) The use of the Old 
Testament in the New (chiefly by 8S. Matthew and S. John), Dr. Bleek describes as 
resulting from an “earlier exegetical tradition of the Jewish schools; an exegesis, 
too, which we are not “justified in regarding as founded upon perfectly just prin- 
ciples, or as treated in a perfectly correct manner.”—s. 447. Such Jewish views, he 
adds, we cannot but expect to have had their influence on the New Testament 
writers; who accordingly have understood sundry texts of the Old Testament “in 
a sense which would not be received as either correct or accurate had they attained 
to a greater perfection of exegetical science and skill.”—s. 448. 

2 B. g. Olshausen (see infra, p. 323, note*); Bleek; Mr. Alford (who writes on 
S. Matt. xxvii. 9: ‘The citation is not from Jeremiah, and is probably quoted from 
memory, and inaccurately [but see infra, p. 308, note’); we have similar mistakes in 
two places in the apology of Stephen, Acts, vii. 4, 16, and in Mark, ii. 26. * * * 
The quotation bere :s very different from the LXX., and not much more like the 
Hebrew ;” cf. also his notes on Rom. xi. 34; and 2 Cor. vi. 17); Tholuck (who ob- 
serves: “In very many, nay in most cases, in consequence of quoting from memory, 
the passage, so far as the words are concerned, is altered sometimes to such an extent 
that the deviation, as is the case in 1 Cor. ii, 9 (Eph. v. 14) [but see infra, p. 307, 


“note 7], has even caused the supposition that the citation belongs to some apocryphal 


book.” —Das A. Test. im N. Test, 8. 39.) 


. 
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that, in consequence of thus citing the Greek translation from 
memory, the Apostles may, at times, although undesignedly, 
have missed the sense of the original. Such a doctrine, if capa- 
ble of proof, is obviously fatal to that view of the inspiration of 
Scripture which I have endeavored to maintain ; according to 
which each and every portion of the Bible is perfect and Divine. 
On the other hand, if this latter inference be legitimate, any 
opinion which ascribes to the form in which the Old Testament 
is quoted a less degree of perfection than might have been se- 
cured by a somewhat greater amount of diligence or care on the 
part of those New Testament writers who adduce it must be 
radically and essentially unsound ; and to establish this con- 
clusion must now be my task. f 
The references to the Old Testament which meet us in the 
New may be arranged under two classes." The first embraces 
those passages which are strictly prophetical ; and of this class 
the following subdivisions pee TReclves :—(1.) Those texts J 
which refer almost exclusively to the Messiah’s Personal history 
or Character ; and in which the principle of pointing to Him as 
their end is clearly intimated :—such texts being brought for- 
‘ward, not as mere illustrations, or by way of adaptation to the 
events of His life, but as requiring an actual fulfilment in an 
actual fact. Predictions of this kind are referred to with the 
words, “ That the Scripture might be fulfilled ;” or, ‘ Now all 
this was done that it might be fulfilled ;” or, “ Then was ful- 
filled that which was spoken by the prophet :”* the New Testa- 


1 Tn the following discussion I avail myself of the excellent remarks of Rudel- 
bach in his ‘ Zeitschrift” for 1842, H. ii. s. 42 ff 

2 "Iva, or brag TAnowhyj.—e. g. “I know whom I have chosen: but that the Scrip- 
ture may be fulfilled ((AW iva 9 ypapy tAnpwhh,) He that eateth bread with Me,” 
&e.—S. John, xiii. 18; or “‘ Now all this was done that it might be fulfilled (iva 
TAnpwi) which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold a Virgin 
shall be with child,” &e.—S. Matt. i. 22,23. Again: ‘“ Without a parable spake He 
not unto them; that it might be fulfilled (é7w¢ 7Aypw67) which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying, I will open My mouth in parables,” &c.—S. Matt. xiii, 34, 35. 
“The signification of the oft-recurring phrase, /va zAnpwAf, as involving a real con- 
nexion between Prophecy and its fulfilment, is no longer questioned by the more ju- 
dicious expositors. ‘The fact that Grammar itself, against the will of those who handle 
it, is compelled to give at least formal testimony to the Faith, is not to be overlooked 
as an apologetic element of the Christian Evidences; and indeed it has never, when 
the occasion offered, been overlooked by the Ancients. The sense, however, of that 
formula (cf. e. g. in the first Gospel, S. Matt. ii. 15; viii, 17; xii. 17; xiii 35 ; xxi. 4; 
xxvi, 56; xxvii. 35) is plainly nothing else than what lies in the expression itself, 
viz., that the fulfilment has taken place in order to display the truth of Prophecy.”— 
Rudelbach, Zeitschr., 1840. H. is. 3. 

* “Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet (Tore 
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ment writers thereby declaring that God had pre-ordained that 
the prophet’s announcement should receive its true accomplish- 
ment in the single fact to which it is thus applied. (2.) To this 
subdivision may be added those which are in the strictest sense 
typical pre dictions :—that is, where the words or symbols of the 
Old Testament are adduced as having conveyed, from the first, 
an allusion to the particular fact or event in which they are 
stated to have been now at length realized ; and respecting the 
true signification of which the fulfilment alone could have given , 
certainty; Although the reference is made under the form of 


an invol¥ed type, its substance is always prophetical, as we learn 


from the use, here also, of the phrase, “That it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophet,” or such like expressions. 
Of this nature was the mention by 8. John of the ceremonies 
connected with the Paschal Lamb, which he represents as being 
at length truly exhibited in the Sacrifice upon the Cross: ‘‘ These 
things were.done that the Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone 
of Him shall not be broken.” (3.) There are also those passages ~ 


; 8 
er Anpobn, f fnGév dvd ‘Tep.), saying, In Rama was there a voice heard,” &c.—S. 
Matt. ii. 17. : 

1 See supra, Lecture v. p. 200, note ?, where I have differed from Rudelbach 
(“ Zeitschr.,” 1842. H. ii. s. 38) in regarding the relation of Types to Prophecy as 
more intimate than he is disposed to admit. In accordance with his views, instead 
of referring such quotations in the New Testament to the class of strictly prophetical 
passages, Rudelbach regards the “‘vaticinia typica,” there adduced by the sacred 
writers, as forming a distinct class. 

2 ‘Byéveto yap Taira iva 7 ypady TAnpwbA—S. John, xix. 36; and in the same 
sense another Apostle writes: ‘‘Ye were not redeemed with corruptible things 
* + * put with the precious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish.”—1 
S. Pet. i. 18, 19 (cf also ver. 2); S. John, 1.29; 1 Cor. v. 7; &e. Quite similar is 8. 
Matthew’s allusion, in his account of the rending of the Vail of the Temple (xxvii. 
51); on which feature of the Tabernacle 8. Paul dwells with such particularity (Heb. 
ix. 3, 11, 12; x. 20). The following instances may be added: Joseph arose and 
“took the Young Child and His Mother by night, and departed into Egypt, that it 
might be fulfilled (va 727pw6%) which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, say- 
ing, Out of Egypt have I called My Son”—S. Matt. ii. 14, 15; for the sense of which 
typical prediction see supra, Lecture iii. p. 109, note *. Still more forcibly illustrative 
of this class of typical predictions is the manner in which the New Testament teaches 
that the entire eourse of Jewish history, and not the Exodus merely, pointed to 
Christ. This we. learn from the reference to Ps. Ixxviii., by both 8. Paul and 8. 
Matthew: the former declaring that “these things were our examples,” or rather 
“types” —Taita de Ti 01 hudv éyevnfyoav—l1 Cor. x. 6; and the latter quoting its 
words with the formula, “ That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet.” 
—xiii. 35. On the use of this Psalm see also supra, Lecture iv. p. 151, note. Cf, too, 
the well-known difficulty connected with the words, “ He came and dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth: that i might be fulfilled (6rwc tAnp.) which was spoken by the pro- 
phets, He shall be called a Nazarene.”—S. Matt. ii. 23: where, as Olshausen (“ Hin 
Wort iib. tief. Schriftsinn,” s. 64) conjectures, the Evangelist may refer to the saying 
of Jacob that Joseph “was separate from his brethren (17s 712)—Gen. xlix. 26 (cf 
Num. vi. 1-22); considering Joseph as a type of the Messiah,—a character already 
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which are quoted so that their direct reference to a particular 
person or event cannot be questioned. Thus Isaiah’s prediction 
that §. John the Baptist should appear in the character of the 
Messiah’s forerunner is introduced by 8. Matthew with the words : 
*‘ This is he that was spoken of by the prophet Esaias.”*. (4.) The 
last subdivision embraces those texts which are cited so that the 
causative particle connects the Messianic fact with the prediction, 
—thus assuring us, in the way of inference, that such was the 
end at which the prophet’s language aimed. For example, 8. 
Peter explains how “ it was impossible” that Jesus of Nazareth 
“‘ should be holden of” death, ‘“‘ For David speaketh concerning 
him” the prophecy which has been handed down as the sixteenth 
Psalm.’ 

As forming the second class of quotations are to be counted 
those passages in which the language of the Old Testament is in- 
corporated with the body of Christian doctrine ; and in which the 
prophets are represented in the same light as the men who di- 
rectly announced the New Covenant. In such instances we have 
a practical illustration of Christ’s saying that heaven and earth | 
should disappear rather than “one jot or one tittle pass from the 
Law till all be fulfilled”? In this case the language of the 
former Scriptures is sometimes introduced without an express 
reference :—as in the first Epistle of 8. Peter, where passages 
from Isaiah and Ezekiel are embodied in the Apostle’s argument, 





implied in the name “ Saviour of the World” (“Zaphnath Paaneah”) assigned to him 
by Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 45). It is clear that Nalapér (whence Nagwpaioc—the despised 
one) cannot, as many writers hold, be derived from “x2—a branch (Isai. xi. 1); since 
¢ invariably corresponds to 3, not x. (HE. g. in S. Matt. i.; S. Luke, iii. “Ayac = tnx, 
ZopoBaber = d2a71, &e.: while Suddév == 7rY, Luv = jx.) Cf the employment by 
Christ Himself of the type of Jonah: “Qorep yap qv ’lovae év TH korzig * * * 
otrac éorar6 Yidc tod ’Avop. x. 7. .—S. Matt. xii. 40; as well as that of the “ brazer 
serpent,” Kafac Mwicic tpucev tov dguvr, obtag bpwobjvar det Tov Yidv rod "AvOp. 
—S. John, iii. 14; which latter exposition teaches us how fully our Lord has adopted 
the typical mode interpretation. 

1S. Matt. iii. 3; Isai. xl. 3. The purchase of “the potter’s field” with “the price 
of blood,” is described as follows: “Then was fulfilled (rote éxAnpoby) that which 
was spoken,” &c.—S. Matt. xxvii. 9. So also S. Peter explains as the fulfilment of 
the words of Joel, ii. 28, 29, the events on “the Day of Pentecost” (Acts, ii. 16)— 
GAAG TobT6 kot Td elpnuévov 61d TOd TpodijTov "lwijA. 

® Acts, ii, 24, 25—ovx qv duvarodv kpateiobar Aitov * * * Aavid yap Aéyet.. 
k. t 2. Or again: “Therefore they could not believe, because that Esaias said again,” 
&e. (6Te mad elrev ‘Ho.).—S. John, xii. 39. Or: “For it is written in the Book 
of Psalms ([éyparrat yap év Bi3Am paru.) * * * his bishopric let another take. 
Wherefore (d ei od v) of these men which have companied, &&. * * * must one 
be ordained,” &c.—Acts, i, 20-22. Cf Eph. iv. 8—Avd Aéyer. 

3 See supra, Lecture iii. p. 104, &e. 
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unaccompanied by any observation denoting the sources from 
which they were taken." On the other hand, the reference to the 
Old Testament is sometimes plainly expressed.” Again: a state- 
ment of some former inspired writer is employed in such a man- 
ner as to connect the prediction which it conveys, with a series of 
historical facts :—those facts indicating, on some occasions, that 
the accomplishment of the prediction had commenced (thus §. 
Matthew adduces Isaiah’s language, which describes the suffer- 
ings of the Messiah, as beginning to receive its fulfilment in 
Christ’s miracles of healing : ‘ Himself took our infirmities, and 
bare our sicknessess”) ;* or at other times signifying the continu- 
ous accomplishment of the prophetic declaration (as when §. 
Paul interprets the nineteenth Psalm as having foreshadowed 
the permanent preaching of the Gospel: ‘ Their sound went 
into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world.”*) 

Under this class comes also a series of references by which the 
writers of the New Testament exemplify, in the plainest man- 
ner, their belief in the inspiration of the Old Testament ; and 
from which it obviously results that each portion of Scripture 


1 “Who His own Self bare our sins in his own Body on the tree * * * by 
Whose stripes ye were healed (Isai. liii. 4, 5). For ye were as sheep going astray 
(Ezek. xxxiv. 11, 12); but are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls (Ezek. xxxvii. 24),"—15S. Pet. ii. 24, 25. Cf also ch. i. 24, 25: “ All flesh is as 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. The grass‘withereth * * * 
but the word of the Lord endureth for ever,”—-words which are incorporated in the 
Apostle’s exhortation from Isai. xl. 6-8. This mode of employing the Old Testament, 
as Rudelbach observes, “is a surety to us that, in the judgment of the Apostle, there 
lies in its language a Aja Qed, pévov ei¢ Tov aidva.”—loc. cit., s. 47. Such also is the 
mode of referring to Hab. ii, 4, “The just shall live by his faith”—in Gal. iii. 11; and 
Hebr. x. 38. 

* K. g. “Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves * * * for it is written (yé- 
ypantat yap), Vengeance is Mine,” &¢.—Rom. xii. 19. Again: ‘That, according as 
it is written (xafac yéypantar), He that glorieth,” &c.—1 Cor. i. 31. Cf Acts, xiii. 
40. A still more striking instance is supplied by the passage: “ Wherefore he saith, 
Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light” 
—KLph. vy. 14—a passage which is not to be found in express words in either the 
Hebrew or the LXX.; while the formula dvd Aéyex (as Olshausen, B. iv. s, 270, truly 
says) points infallibly to a quotation from Scripture. 8. Paul here clearly refers to 
Isai. Ix. 1. 

3 “He cast out the spirits with His word, and healed all that were sick. That 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet [liii. 4], saying, Himself 
took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.”—S. Matt. viii. 16, 17. So also ch. iv. 
14, 15, the first dawn of the Gospel and the future conversion of the Heathen, when 
“the people which sat in darkness saw great light”—is inferred from Isai. ix. 1, 2, 
with the formula of citation, iva tAnpw67 :—the Evangelist adding, “ From that time 
Jesus began to preach.”—ver. 17, 

* Rom. x. 18. Compare, too, the reference, in ver. 8, to Deut. xxx. 12-14. 
From Heb, viii. 8-12, we learn that the days of the Gospel afford the never-ceasing 
accomplishment of Jer. xxxi, 31-34. 
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must be regarded as part of one Divine whole :—I mean the sys- 
tem of collective quotations, where a number of passages are 
brought together, in the same connexion, from various books of 
the Bible, in order to establish some one point of Christian doc- 
trine. Of this, the Epistle to the Hebrews affords many in- 
stances :* but the most striking example is, perhaps, supplied by 
the passage commencing at the tenth verse of the third chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, where five different texts from the 
Psalms are combined in the same quotation with a text from / 
Isaiah :—the whole series commencing with the formula “ As it 
is written.”* It is plain that in these collective quotations the 


1 This fact affords a satisfactory reply to the opening observations of Mr. Cole- 
ridge in the passage quoted supra, Lecture ii. p. 53, note *. Had the Bible not been 
generically different from “all other writings,” such a “practice” would be indeed 
“ qnexampled.” 

* In Heb. i. 5-13, the exaltation of Christ above all creatures and angels is in- 
ferred from Ps. ii. 7; 2 Sam. vii. 14; Ps. xevii. 7; xlv. 6, 7; cii. 25-27. In ch. ii. 6— 
8, 12, 13, the true human nature of Christ is inferred from Ps, viii, 4-6; xxii. 22; 
xviii. 2. In ch, iv. 4-10, the ‘Rest of the people of God’ is shown to have been pre- 
dicted in Gen. ii. 2; Ps. xev. 7-9. “No more instructive codex of prophetical the- 
ology could be presented to us than in these highly fruitful quotations.”—Rudelbach, 
loc. cit., s. 48. % 

3 Kaldc yéyparrac—Rorn. iii. 10-18,—where the following passages are com- 
bined: Ps. liii. 1; v. 9; exl! 3; x. 7; Isai. lix. 7,8; Ps. xxxvi.1. So also in Rom. 
x. 19, 20, with reference to the obstinacy of Israel and the call of the Gentiles, we 
find Deut. xxxii. 21, and Isai. Ixy. 1, 2, united. Cf in Rom. xi. 8-10, the quotations 
from Isai. xxix. 10; Deut. xxix. 4; Ps. lxix. 22, 23: where also (Rom. ix. 33), Isai, 
viii. 14, is combined with Isai. xxviii, 16;—the same combination occurring in 18. 
Pet. ii. 6-8, with the addition of a further quotation from Ps. exviii. 22 (cf S. Matt. 
xxi. 42, &e.). Inthe same manner 2 Cor. vi. 16, is composed of Ley. xxvi. 12, and 
Ezek. xxxyii. 26, 27; while in ver. 17, to the quotation from Isai. lii. 11, there is 
added an expression (eiodéSoua judc) from Ezek. xx. 34, which briefly sums up the 
promise of Isai. li, 12:—ver. 18, being taken from Jer. xxxi. 1-9, 33; xxxil, 38, 
Again, the words of S. Stephen (Acts, vii. 7), ‘and serve me in this place,” are not 
found in either the Hebrew or LXX. of Gen. xv. 14. ° They are taken from God’s 
words, Exod. iii. 12:—the combination of the two passages pointing out the con- 
nexion of the different parts of the Divine Scheme. The following examples of this 
procedure require some remarks: In S.. Mark, i. 2—where the reading adopted in the 
English Version, “ As it is written in the prophets” (év toig mpogyracc), is certainly in- 
correct ; and where we should read “in Isaiah the prophet” (év ‘Hoaig + zpodyty), 
—we find the language of Mal. iii. 1, combined with that of Isai. xl. 3. It is obvious 
that the words of Malachi, ‘‘he shall prepare the [a] way before Me” are based upon 
the expression of Isaiah—‘‘ Prepare ye the [a] way of the Lord:” and that this is 
not a mere undesigned coincidence on the part of the later prophet is proved by 
Malachi (iii. 2; iv. 5) having similarly incorporated in his own statements the lan- 
guage of another and earlier servant of God, viz., Joel, ii. 11, and 31. The design of 
Malachi here was to show the Jews who had returned from the Exile, and whose 
temporal condition seemed to present a contradiction to the promised glories of Mes- 
siah’s reign, that Isaiah himself had already foretold that the evangelical promises 
were not as yet at hand; and that “the preparation of the way” must precede 
Messiah’s glory. The passage quoted by 8. Mark from Malachi, therefore, is not an 
independent prediction. Malachi is merely the auctor secundarius ; and the Evangelist 
points out that this is the case by ascribing both commentary and text to Isaiah, 
whom he thus represents as the auctor primarius,—the commentary being placed 
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Apostles adduce the several passages as all denoting, and from 
the first pointing to, one great truth ;—although separately, in 
their primary connexion, such statements of the Old: Testament 
had often merely a reference to more special relations. 

This review of what are plain matters of fact of itself brings 
to light the principle which guided the sacred writers, under the 
Gospel Dispensation, in the use which they have made of the Old 
Testament. The Holy Spirit, when inspiring God’s servants in 
former times, had infused a deeper significance into their words 
than the men who uttered them, or who committed them to writ- 
ing, perceived.’ The depth of meaning conveyed could only be 
apprehended, in the fulness of time, by those who, like the 
authors of the New Testament, “had the mind of Christ ;’” and 
who were thereby enabled to unfold the hidden mystery couched 
under the earlier form.’ Consider how Christ Himself has exem- 


first, as it serves to elucidate the text. §S. Mark’s exordium, “The beginning of the 
Gospel,” also shows that he had in view the closing book of the Old Testament. 
That in 8. Matt. iii. 1-4, these words of Isaiah are in like manner quoted with refer- 
ence to Malachi is clear from the use of weravoeire—ver. 2, compared with Mal. iv. 5, 
6, where “Elijah the prophet” is described as the preacher of jerdévora. See Heng- 
stenberg, “Christol.,” B. iii. s,398, On the principle here laid down, Hengstenberg 
(B. ii. s. 259) explains why S. Matthew (xxvii. 9) has ascribed to Jeremiah the words of 
Zechariah (xi. 13):—the Evangelist desiring to explain that Jeremiah was to be re- 
garded as the auctor primarius of a prediction with which his readers were well ac- 
quainted, and to whose words (Jer. xviii. 1-3; xix. 2) the expression of Zechariah, 
‘And the Lord said unto me, Cast it unto the potter,” refers us; Jeremiah standing to 
Zechariah in the same relation as Ezekiel and Daniel to the Apocalypse. Nor is the 
reference in such cases to a single prophet unusual. The quotation, “That it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold thy 
king cometh unto thee, meek,” &c., in S. Matt. xxi. 4, 5, is taken from Isai. lxii, alle 
and Zech. ix. 9; on which Bengel observes: ‘“ Hic locus exemplo est multos germo- 
nes apud prophetas accipi debere, non solum ut ab illis dictos sed ut ab Apostolis 
dicertdos.” Cf. too, our Lord’s words, 8. Matt. xxiv. 30, with Dan. vii. 13; Zech. xii. 
10-12. This combination of different passages meets us even in the Old Testament. 
Thus Nahum, in the words, “ For now I will break his yoke from off ‘thee, and will 
burst thy bonds in sunder.”—i. 13, alludes to the expressions of Isai. x. 27 in language 
differing from them in some respects (e. g. 7D'v2); both statements being combined in 


‘Jer. xxx. 8. See O. Strauss, loc. cit., p. 40. 


” See supra, Lecture v. p. 189, &e. 

* “Who hath known the mind of the Lord (voiv Kupiov)? * * * But we 
have the mind of Christ” (juei¢ 62 voivy Xpiotod éyouev).—l Cor. ii. 16. 

3 Rudelbach (following Olshausen) has truly observed that “a dévoca—a deeper 
sense, intended by the Holy Ghost,—must be allowed, in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, by all who have a clear apprehension of the objectivity of the Holy Spirit’s in- 
fluence upon the prophets.”— Zeitschrift, 1842, H. ii. s. 34. Olshausen (“Kin Wort 
ub. tief. Schriftsinn,” s. 70) establishes the justice of this principle by an appeal to the 
plain statements of the sacred writers. In this sense 8. Paul expounds the history of 
Hagar and Ishmael (see supra, Lecture iii. p. 109),—“ which things,” writes the Apos- 
tle, “are an Allegory” (twa totw dhAnyopotmeva).—Gal. iv. 24, So also 8. 
Jokn writes: “Their dead bodies shall lie in the street of the great city, which spir- 
itually is called (rig Kadeitas evevuaTtiKdc) Sodom and Egypt.”—Rev. xi. 8. Cf. 
Rom. ix. 7, 8; 2 Cor. iii. 13, &e,; Ep‘. v. 32, &e. The classical phrase trévora ig ad- 
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plified this principle :—His saying, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth,” exhibits the spiritual sense of that 
inheritance of the promised land which so constantly forms the 
theme of Old Testament Prophecy ; and in which Canaan, the 
terrestrial object of the Divine promises, symbolizes every Divine 
blessing. The argument founded upon these same promises in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews’ clearly shows how this idea pervades 
the entire organism of the Bible, and how it implies the realiza- 
tion of the Kingdom of God even in its earthly form, 

But while the authors of the New Testament, by their full 
appreciation of the deeper meaning conveyed in the words of ear- 
lier sacred writers, show how widely they differ from that class 
of expositors who see no further intent in the language of In- 
spiration than its naked, literal signification ; they are, at the 
same time, as widely opposed to that other class which fixes its 
exclusive attention upon the allegorical or mystical sense of Scrip- 
ture.” From this latter school the inspired penmen are severed 
by broad lines of distinction. In the first place, they assert un- 
conditionally the literal signification and historical reality of every 
narrative in the Bible ; insisting, nevertheless, upon the spirituat 


mirably suited to express the truth which such texts convey: inasmuch as it implies 
that under the obvious signification of the words there lies, not indeed a different, but 
the same signification again, more profoundly apprehended. See also supra, Lecture 
iv. p. 153, note *. 

1S. Matt. v. 5—xAnpovouncovoy tiv yav. Of. “I will give unto thee, and to thy 
seed * * * all the land of Canaan for an everlasting possession.’—Gen. xvii. 8. 
“Sic ergo et promissio Dei, quam promisit Abrahe, firma perseverat * * * Re- 
promisit autem Deus heereditatem terree Abrahz et semini ejus: et neque Abraham, 
neque semen ejus, hoc est, qui ex fide justificantur, nune sumunt in ea hereditatem: 
accipient autem eam in resurrectione justorum. Verus enim et firmus Deus: et prop- 
ter hoc ‘beatos’ dicebat ‘mites, quoniam ipsi heereditabunt terram.’ ”—8. Irenzeus, 
Cont. Her., lib. v. xxxii. p. 331. See Olshausen in loc. 

2 “Seeing, therefore, it remaineth that some must enter therein, and they to whom 
it was first preached entered not in because of unbelief: again He limiteth a certain 
day, saying in David, To-day, &c. There remaineth, therefore, a rest to the people of 
God.”—Heb. iv. 6-9. In a similar manner Christ has pointed out the spiritual signi- 
fication of the Mosaic rites, by referring the ordinance that all sacrifices must be 
sprinkled with salt (Lev. ii. 13) to the spiritual sprinkling of the soul with the salt of 
suffering and self-denial: “ Hvery one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice 
shall be salted with salt. Salt is good; but if the salt have lost his saltness, where- 
with will ye season it? Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another.” . 
—S. Mark, ix, 49, 50. 

5 Two celebrated names in the early Church may be taken as representing these 
extreme opinions, Origen, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, the leaders of the schools of 
Alexandria and Antioch, Assuming alike the Divine origin and inspiration of the 
Bible, these teachers founded their systems of exposition on principles diametrically 
opposed; and which, moreover, are equally removed from that line of interpretation 
which Scripture itself has suggested. For some remarks on these «wo opposing sys- 
tems, see Appendix G, 
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ye 


and heavenly import which underlies the earthly record. Sec- 
ondly, their use of the Old Testament unfolds what the passage | 
to be interpreted, taken in strict connexion with its context, 
actually does mean ; in no instance exhibiting the capricious and 
arbitrary subtlety of allegorical expositors—their unnatural ap- 
plications, or overstrained ingenuity. And, thirdly, their expo- 
sitions invariably refer to the grand design of promoting the 
moral welfare of man. They do not strive to point out how far 
the sense of scriptural expressions may actually extend ; they con- 
tent themselves with indicating what shall profit those whom 
they address. Thus 8. Paul, when expounding the spiritual 
significance of the Legal ceremonial, refuses to dwell upon the 
mysteries of the Cherubim.* 

Having thus pointed out the principle on which the sacred 
writers themselves have treated the language of Scripture ; and 
having shown how, in pursuance of that principle, their system 
of interpretation attaches equal weight to the historical reality, 
and the spiritual import,—we are prepared to enter upon the em 
tion of the form under which quotations from the Old Testament 


+ See the excellent remarks of Olshausen, “ Hin Wort,” &¢. s. 71 ff Compare, 
too, the profound remark of 8. Jerome, referring to Rev. v. 2: ‘‘ Leo autem de Tribu 
Juda, Dominus Jesus Christus est, qui solvit signacula libri, non proprie unius, ut 
multi putant, Psalmorum David, sed omnium Scripturarum, que uno Scripture 
[scripte] sunt Spiritu Sancto; et propterea unus liber appellantur. De quo Ezekiel 
mystico sermone testatur, quod scriptus fuerit intus et foris; in sensu, et in litera, De 
quo et Salvator loquitur in Psalmis: ‘In capitulo libri scriptum est de Me;’ non 
Jeremiz, non Isai, sed in omni Scriptura Sancta, que unus liber appellatur.”— 
Comm. in Isaiam, lib. ix., t. iv. p. 393. 

The following remarks of §. Th. Aquinas, discussing the question, “‘ Utrum Sacra 
Scriptura sub una litera habeat plures sensus,” may serve to connect with the present 
stage of this inquiry what has been said, supra, Lecture iv. p. 153, note’; ‘“ Auctor 
Sacre Scripture est Deus, in cujus potestate est ut non solum voces ad significandum 
accommodet (quod etiam homo facere potest), sed etiam res ipsa. * * * Illa 
prima significatio qua voces significant res pertinet ad primum sensum, qui est sensus 
historicus, vel literalis. Illa vero significatio qua res significatae per voces iterum res 
alias significant dicitur sensus spiritualis, qui super literalem fundatur, et eum sup- 
ponit * * * Multiplicitas horum sensuum non facit equivocationem, aut aliam 
speciem multiplicitatis: quia sensus isti non multiplicantur propter hoe quod una vox 
multa significet, sed quia ipse res significates per voces aliarum rerum possunt esse 
signa. Ht ita etiam nulla confusio sequitur in Sacra Scriptura, cum omnes sensus 
Sundentur super unum, scilicet literalem, ex quo solo potest trahi argumentum; non autem 
ex iis quie secundum allegoriam dicuntur. * * * Non tamen ex hoc aliquid de- 
perit Saerze Seripturee: quia nihil sub spirituali sensu continetur fidei necessarium 
quod Scriptura per literalem sensum alicubi manifeste non tradat. "—Suman. Theol. 
Pars 1ma, qu. i. art. x. t. xx. p. 9. Cf too, Lecture iii. p. 108, note ° 

2 “ And over it the Cherubims of glory ‘shadowing the mercy- -seat; of which we 
cannot now speak particularly.”—Heb. ix. 5. Cf. too, the remark as to Melchizedek: 
“Of whom we have many things to say, and hard to be uttered, seeing ye are dull 
of hearing.” —Jbid., v. 11. 
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meet us in the New. On a former occasion I have proved that, . 
in no instance can we account for such quotations by our Lord 
and His Disciples on the plea of ‘ accommodation’ to the preju- 
dices or errors of the Jews :’ it is therefore unnecessary again to 
enter upon that question. I would now observe further, that we 
must with equal earnestness reject the notion that the facts and 
statements of the Old Testament are introduced merely by way 
of ‘application,’ or as illustrations founded on some features of 
general resemblance.” Were this view correct, the idea that the 
employment of such passages in the New Testament had been 
originally designed by the Holy Spirit of itself disappears: nay, 


? Lecture ii. p. 71-77. The single fact, indeed, that to a great extent the Gospels, 
as well as the majority of S. Paul’s Epistles, were not addressed to Jews but to Gen- 
tiles, may of itself suffice to answer those who still maintain that the writers of the 
New Testament employed, in their citations from the Old, the principle of ‘accom- 
modation.’ In addition to the answer of Tertullian to Marcion, which I have quoted 
supra, p. 14, note, I may adduce the reply of S. Irenzeus to the same argument when 
advanced by the Gnosties: ‘“Quemadmodum dicunt hi, qui sunt vanissimi Sophistee, 
quoniam Apostoli cwm hypocrisi fecerunt doctrinam secundum audientium capacitatem, 
et responsiones secundum interrogantium suspiciones [i. e. droAjperc] * * * uti 
[i. e. adeo ut] non quemadmodum habet ipsa veritas, sed in hypocris?, et qaemadmo- 
dum capiebat unusquisque, Dominum et <Apostolus edidisse magisterium * * * 
Quis autem medicus volens curare zegrotum, faciat secundum concupiscentias grotan- 
tium, et non secundum quod aptum est medicine? Quoniam autem Dominus Medicus 
venit [S. Luke, v.31], * * * non igitur jam secundum pristinam opinionem loque- 
batur eis,” &e.—Oont. Her., lib. m1. v. p-179. Tholuck, therefore, is inaccurate when 
he observes: ‘A peculiarity of modern times is the theory of ‘accommodation,’ ac- 
cording to which all quotations of this class (viz., the entire mode of proof adopted 
in the Kpistle to the Hebrews) are disposed of as an ‘argumentatio e concessis’—so 
Semler, Ernesti, Teller, Griesbach, and also, for the most part, Stuart.’—Das A. Test. 
im N. Test., s. 5. 

? Tholuck, for example, arranges the quotations to be found in the New Testa 
ment under the following classes: (1.) Direct prophecies. (2.) Typical prophecies. 
(These two classes I have considered already.) (3.) Supports (Anlehnungen), and 
Adaptations or Applications (Anwendungen). The quotations which he terms ‘sup- 
ports’ are the same as those described supra, p. 307, notes' and *. An ‘adaptation,’ 
or ‘application,’ Tholuck defines to be the citation of a parallel, with some formula of 
quotation; of which class he gives the following as examples: S. Matt. xiii. 35 
(‘That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet”); xxvi. 31 (‘For it is 
written”); S. John, ii. 17 (“It was written”); Acts, i. 20 (“For it is written”); xiii. 40 
(“Is spoken of in the prophets”); Rom. xi. 8 (‘‘ According as it is written”); 1 Cor. 
ix. 9 (“For it is written”); xiv. 21 (‘In the Law it is written”); 2 Cor. vi. 2 (“For 
He saith”); viii. 15 (“As it is written”).—loc. cit, s. 26 ff On which see infra. 
Stuart appears to reduce such passages to the principle of ‘accommodation’—an 
‘accommodation,’ however, to the writer's own views. ‘Such cases,” he observes, 
“are frequent in the New Testament. God says by the prophet Hosea, ‘ When Israel 
was a child, then I loved him, and called My Son out of Egypt’—ch. xi. 1. Now this 
is not prediction, but narration. But when Matthew describes the flight of Joseph 
and Mary, with the infant Jesus, to Egypt, he says, ‘This took place, so that this 
passage of Scripture [in Hosea] had an accomplishment, iva rAypwij, K. tT. 2.’ Now 
here is, evidently, nothing more than a similarity of events."—A Comm. on the He- 
brews, p. 600. The remarks already made will, I trust, supply the answer to such a 
system of exposition. 
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* we could not even reasonably maintain that this alleged ‘ adap- 
j tation’ of the language of the earlier writers was made under the 
Holy Spirit’s direction ; and, consequently, the inspiration of 
those parts of Scripture in which such ‘applications’ occur is al- 
together subverted. In addition to what has been already said 
with reference to the grounds on which the authors of the New 
Testament rest their system of interpretation, it is a sufficient 
answer to the allegation which we are considering, that in all the 
instances of this mere ‘application’ of the Old Testament which 
are usually brought forward, we find the quotation introduced by 
the phrases, “ For it is written ;’—“ That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet ;’—or some other expression 
to the same effect. Thus 8. John, when relating how the soldiers 
cast lots for our Lord’s garments, refers as follows to the words 
of the twenty-second Psalm :—“‘ That the Scripture might be 
fulfilled which saith, They parted My raiment among them, and 
for My vesture they did cast lots. These things therefore the 
soldiers did.”* In the use of this passage by the Evangelist it is 
impossible to regard the expressions of the Psalmist otherwise 
than as conveying a strictly typical prophecy ; since even the 
plain grammatical sense renders it impossible to deny that the 
passage is represented in the Gospel as a direct prediction, which 
at this point of time, and at no other, found its perfect accom- 
plishment. Or, to take another example which perhaps of all 
others might seem most to resemble a mere ‘adaptation’ of a 
prophetic saying,—I mean where our Lord quotes the language 
of Zechariah : ‘‘ Awake, O sword, against My Shepherd, and 
against the Man that is My fellow; saith the Lord of hosts : smite 
the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” Here it will, 
no doubt, be admitted that Christ Himself is a competent ex- 
positor ; and His allusion to these words is as follows: “ All ye 
shall be offended because of Me this night: for i is written, ‘I 
will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scat- 
tered abroad.’”*’ In short, that freedom with which the writers 
of the New Testament employed the language of the Old,* and 


1 "Iva t ypagn TAnpwby Arepepicavto 7a ludtid pov égavtoig * * * of pey 
otv otpariora Taita éxoinoav.—s. John, xix. 24. 

2 Zech. xiii. 7. 38. Matt. xxvi. 3l—yéyparrar yap. 

* Tt is, perhaps, unnecessary to refer specially to such objections as are founded on 
the absence of the most exact and literal translation, even where no object could be 


| 
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which we are about to glance at more nearly, was the natural 
result of the fact that they spoke under the guidance of that same 
Divine Spirit under Whose inspiration the words which they 
quoted had been recorded, and under Whose instruction were at 
length developed the manifold allusions which the sayings of the 
former Scriptures contained.’ 

On this same principle, indeed, the Evangelists adduced the 
sayings of Christ. In His prayer to His Father, before His be- 
trayal, occur the words : “Those that Thou gavest Me I have 
kept, and none of them is lost but the son of panittone After 
His betrayal, however, when our Lord gave Himself up to the 
“band of men and officers from the chief priests and Pharisees,” 


attained by such adherence to the original. Such objections, indeed, proceed on the 
tacit assumption that the writers of the New Testament were bound to act as a trans- 
lator of the Bible must act now; in other words, on the assumption that they were 
not inspired. To such arguments the ingenious illustration of 8. Jerome supplies a 
sufficient answer: ‘“ Legimus, in Marco, dicentem Dominum, TALITHA Cum1; statim- 
que subjectum est, ‘quod interpretatur, Puella tibi dico, surge.’ Arguatur Evange- 
lista mendacii, quare addiderit, ‘tibi dico,’ quum in Hebrzeo tantum est, ‘ puella 
surge.’ "—De opt. gen. interpret., Ad Pammach., Ep. lvii. t. i p. 308. That the object 
of the New Testament writers was merely to represent with fidelity the idea to be 
conveyed, and not to strive after strict verbal agreement, is clear from another fact 
analogous to that alluded to by 8. Jerome. The constant asseveration of Christ, 
Amen, is to be found in Jer. xxviii. 6; where the LXX. render it by aAnboc. Now 
S. Matt. xvi. 28; xxiv. 47; and 8. Mark, xii. 43, give dujy Aéyw div: while S. Luke, 
recording the same say ings of Christ, renders, as do the LXX., dAg bac Aéyo bpiv.— 
ee 2s eu, 44> sex 3) 

S Having alluded to the very accurate citation of Jer. xxxi. 15, in 8. Matt. ii. 
18, Dr. W. H. Mill observes: “Shall we then call this an application or accommoda- 
tion of the Old Testament passage to things beyond its immediate visible occasion ? 
There would be no need to scruple the term, if it were not meant to imply that this 
accommodation was arbitrary on the part of the Evangelist, or that the mind of the 
Spirit that spoke by Jeremiah does not most fully include this application. But thus 
meant, we are concerned to repudiate the proposition; and to appeal to the ample 
range of the prophecy itself as forbidding this restriction of its import.” * * 
“We think it most reasonable to believe that the distress of the 15th verse is not neces- 
sarily confined to the case of these deported captives of Benjamin, among whom the 
prophet of Anathoth had lived. And as the coming of the Great Deliverer is the 
principal end to which all Prophecy is directed, we ‘hold that the afflictions which 
more immediately preceded Christ’s mediation and its results, those especially by 
which His first manifestation to mankind was signalized, lay entirely within the 
scope of the Divine Spirit in inditing these consolation. * * * The place 
which these considerations hold in the argument with objectors like Strauss is this 
only; to prove that they are simply begging the question, when they treat the pro- 
phecies as merely human writings, and, applying the rules of criticism not only to the 

j language of the document, where they are truly applicable, but to the supposed mind . 
of the writer as the sole measure of its import, they denounce every application as 
false and gratuitous, when it lies beyond the primary or immediate occasioa.”—The 
Christian Advocate’s Publication for 1844, pp. 405-414, Cf, also, ibid., p. 391, &e. 

2 §. John, xvii. 12, where our Lord adds iva 7 ypadi) TAnpoj—with an obvious 
reference to His previous statement (ch. xiii. 18): “I speak not of you all; I know 
whom I have chosen: but that the Scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread 
with Me hath lifted up his heel against Me.” 
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8. John again tells us : ‘‘ Jesus answered, I have told you that I 
am He; if therefore ye seek Me let these go their way. That 


the saying (observes the Evangelist) might be fulfilled which He - 


spake, Of them which Thou gavest Me have I lost none :’”?— 
where we perceive that an expression, which the Lord had em- 
ployed with reference to the preservation of His followers from 
spiritual loss, is appealed to by 8. John as predicting their escape 
from temporal danger, Hence we clearly see that His Disciples 
regarded their Master’s words as containing manifold allusions : 
and hence we also derive a most important intimation as to the 
light in which they must have similarly regarded the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies. 

In entering upon the subject of the form under which the 
Old Testament is quoted, I shall pass over, as not directly bear- 
ing upon the present inquiry, the many ingenious explanations, 
by Oriental scholars, of how the Hebrew text and the New Tes- 
tament reference may, in several cases, be directly reconciled. 
The writers to whom I refer have endeavored to attain this object 
by pointing out the different senses of which the original terms 
are susceptible ;’—by adopting some of those various readings 
which may be suggested in the Hebrew text in consequence of 
the similarity of several of the Hebrew letters ;*—or, in fine, by 


 §. John, xviii. 9—iva rAnpwO7 6 Adyoc bv elev. Cf. Olshausen zn loc., B. ii. s. 470; 
and Tholuck, ‘Comm. zum Ev. Johan.,” s. 299. 

? For example: In 8. Matt. iv. 16, “The people which sat in darkness saw great 
light” —6¢ eidev wéya—in accordance with the pointing of our present Hebrew text 
of Isai. ix, 2 [1]—:x5; while the LXX. translate—idere od¢ uéya, and therefore 
must have read—sy4, ' Similarly where the K. V. translates “ From the prey my son 
thou art gene up”—Gen. xlix. 9, the LXX. render é« SAacrod, the word mv being 
susceptible of both meanings. In some cases, even the Massora authorizes us to cor- 
rect the Hebrew text according to the New Testament. H. g. S. Peter quotes Ps. 
xvi. 10O—“ Neither wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy One (rdv “Oordv Sov) to see corrup- 
tion”—Acts, ii. 27, which corresponds to the Massoretic reading—710n, in place of 
Ton (“Thy holy ones”) which our present Hebrew text presents. On this whole 
subject see H. Hody, ‘De Bibl. Text. Original.” lib. 1. pars i. c. 2, p. 243, &e. 

3 EK. g. the quotation, “Behold ye despisers, and wonder,” &c.—Acts, xiii. 41, 
where, in place of the version authorized by our present Hebrew text, ‘‘ Behold ye 
among the heathen (2.212), and regard and wonder,” &c.—Habak. i. 5, S. Paul adopts 
the translation of the LXX. who render xatagpovyrai; reading (with the change of 
4 for )) O22. This explanation is fully confirmed by the fact that in Habak. ii. 5, 
the LXX. render this same word 7393 by katagpovntic. See H. Hody, loc. cit., p. 261. 
Similarly (with the change of “for 7) in Ps. xix. 13, the LXX. instead of o~1, 
superbi, read OMW2—drd dAdotpiov. See infra, p. 319, note *, Cf De Wette, 
“ Hinleit.” $ 83, s. 125. An interesting confirmation of the justice of such a method for 
reconciling difficulties has been lately pointed out. Mr, Layard, in his second work on 
“Nineveh and Babylon,” gives the following note of Mr. Thomas Ellis of the British 
Museum: ‘A discovery relating to the Jews of the captivity in Babylon, and con- 
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showing, from a comparison of certain cognate dialects, that the 
Hebrew terms actually convey the sense ascribed to them in what 
the New Testament represents as their Greek equivalents.’ 
These are topics on which I shall not: pause ; because, although 
throwing much light upon the correct rendering of several parts 
of Scripture, they do not in any way affect the principle of that 
free use of the Old Testament on which I am now insisting. In- 
deed, the Old Testament itself points out that we are not to an- 
ticipate in the New that strict, literal subserviency, at estab- 
lishing which, in all cases, the researches to which I have just 


sequently of great interest to Oriental scholars, and especially to Biblical students, 
was made by Mr. Layard during his second expedition to Assyria. Amongst the 
various curious objects found on the banks of the Euphrates, and in the ruins of an- 
cient Babylonia, were several bowls or cups of terra cotta, round the inner surface of 
which were inscriptions in the ancient Chaldean language, written in characters 
wholly unknown, and, I believe, never before seen in Europe. * * * They must 
have been written long prior to any existing MSS. of the ancient Hebrew and Chal- 
dean languages that we know of * * * But the most remarkable circumstance 
connected with these inscriptions is, that the characters used on the bowl marked 
No. 1 answer precisely to the description given of the most ancient Hebrew letters in 
the Babylonian Talmud, which contains an account of the nature and origin of the 
letters used by the Jews. * * * With respect to the translation, I have only to 
state that in many passages it is mere conjecture * * * but the difficulty is in- 
creased tenfold through there being no distinction between %, >, and frequently 5; 
nor is there any distinction between 5, 1, and medial 2; nor between © and n, and 
sometimes n is written like m.”—pp. 509-511. 

1K. g. S. Paul, Rom. x. 18, quotes, according to LXX., “ Their sound (6 oOéyyo¢ 
airy) went into all the earth,”’—the ordinary rendering of Ps. xix. 5, being “ Their 
line (01>) is gone out through all the earth.” (Gesenius renders: “(b) Chorda cithare, 
deinde sonus.”) On the principle that the original has both significations, Dr. Pococke 
here observes: “Concludunt multi lectum ab illis [sed. LXX.] non n\p Kavam, ‘linea 
eorum,’ sed o>\p Kolam,‘vox eorum.’ * * * (Quam in sententiam qui descendere 
recusaverit * * * aliam, si libet, viam mecum experiatur, scil. dictioni i Kaw 
significatum suum (licet minus notum) restituendo, * * * Fiet id (ni fallor) lin- 
guee etiam Arabice ope, &c.”—Porta Mosis, app. p.47. Again, Isai. xxviii. 16: “He 
that believeth, shall not make haste” (wr x5) is quoted in Rom. ix. 33, after the 
LXX., under the form, ‘Whosoever believeth on Him shall not be ashamed” (od 
KataoyvvOjcerat); andin 18. Pet. ii. 6, “shall not be confounded” (0d mw) Karavoyvv67). 
“ Aliter legisse olim Greecee Versionis authores quos secntus est Apostolus, asserunt 
docti, scil. win» Yebosh vel wn" Yabish quod sonat ‘erubescet.2 * * * Quidni 
potius et hos et illos wm Yachish olim, prout nune habetur, legisse? alios tantum 
ejusdem significatus quam recentiores preetulisse, quos ambitu suo continere verbum 
illud suadent, et loci cireumstantize et interpretum authoritati additus linguze affinis 
Arabic usus in qua themata Haush, et Hish que Hebr. vin respondent, tres nobis 
istos (cum aliis) significatus exhibent * * *  scil. festinare, timere, pudore suffundi, 
quorum tertium preeferunt LXX., secundum Chaldzeus et Syrus, primum recentiores.” 
—Pococke, loc. cit., pp. 10, 11. Once more, Jer, xxxi. 9: ‘‘ Which My covenant they. 
brake, although I was an Husband (*n>>2) unto them, saith the Lord”—is quoted, ac- 
cording to the LXX., in Heb. viii. 9, “ And I regarded them not (kéyO.)uéAnoa), saith 
the Lord.” Here the probability certainly is that, by an interchange of 3 for 3, the 
LXX. read "752, which means 7uéAyca; Pococke, however, writes: “ Lingus Ara- 
bie ope * * * gi quid adhue restat scrupuli, plane tollitur. In ea enim verbum 
S92 Baala est, non modo Dominum esse, et maritari, sed et perturbari, separari, fase 
tidire, nauseare.”—loc. cit., p. 9. 
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alluded sometimes aim. Consider, for example, how Moses him- 
self, in the book of Deuteronomy gives a version of the Fourth 
Commandment differing in many respects from its original an- 
nouncement, as written in the book of Exodus ; and how, at the 
same time, he enforces by the terms of this second version a new 
and special admonition.’ 

The quotations, by the New Testament writers, to which it 
is necessary to call attention, are as follows :— 

I. In the first place there are those passages which are ant 
strictly and literally from the Septuagint Version where it differs 
from the Hebrew. Thus our Lord Himself adopted and sanc- 
tioned the interpretation which the Seventy Interpreters had 
given of the original institution of marriage by accepting from 
their translation the important words “and they twain,” which 
do not occur in the Hebrew :’ and this same rendering is repeated 
by S. Paul.* In all such cases the Greek translation is followed, 
as exhibiting a true and clear perception of the meaning intended 
by the language of the Old Testament: the idea which the 
words of the original had veiled being thus brought to light, in 
the New Testament, by that same Divine authority whereby, at 
the first, the form had been suggested under which it was ex- 
pressed by the Old Testament writers.’ 


1 “ Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy * * * in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, * * * nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates: for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, &e * * * 
wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath Day and hallowed it.”—-Exod. xx. 8-11. 

“Keep the Sabbath Day to sanctify it, as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee 
* * * in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, * * * nor any of 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: that thy man-servant and thy 
maid-servant may rest as well as thou. And remember that thou wast a servant in 
the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee out hence through a 
a mighty hand, and by a stretched-out arm: therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath Day.”—Deat. v. 12-15. 

2 “For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife: and they twain shall be one flesh” («ad écovrat of Ovo el¢ capxa piav)—S, 
Matt. xix. 5; S. Mark, x. 8, which verbatim agrees with the LXX. rendering of Gen. 
1i. 24, where the Hebrew has merely—7nx “w2d 37). 

* Eph. v. 31, 

4 The most remarkable instance of this class of quotations is unquestionably the 
citation of Ps. xl. 6—“ Mine ears hast thou opened (%5 n> o-DIN),”—in Heb. x. 5, 
where we read, ‘A body hast Thou prepared Me” (dua Katnpticw por); in exact 
conformity with the LXX. Commentators of the most opposite schools, are singularly 
unanimous in regarding the New Testament form of exhibiting this passage as a 
strictly correct representation of the sense of the original. Bishop Pearson, referring 
to Phil. ii. 8, has pointed out one line of exposition: “ Being the boring of the ear un- 
der the Law (Exod xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17) was a note of perpetual servitude; being » 
this was expressed in the words of the Psalmist, and changed by the Apostle into the 
preparing of a body; it followeth that when Christ’s Body first was framed, even then 
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II. On the other hand,—and this constitutes the second class 
of quotations to be considered,—wherever the Septuagint does 
‘|not represent the true sense of the Prophet’s words, the authors 
of the New Testament altogether abandon it, and give their own 
translation of the Hebrew. For example, 8. John quotes the 
prediction, “‘ They shall look on Him whom they pierced,”* which 
presents a literal version of the Hebrew of Zechariah, with the 
slight but, as S. John quotes, necessary change of ‘‘ Him” for 
“Me,.’* These words the Seventy had translated : ‘ They shall 
look upon Me, because they have mocked Me,’*—a translation 


did He assume the form of a servant.”—Exposition of the Apostles Creed, Art. ii. 
On a different principle, Rudelbach observes: ‘‘ The apparent difficulty here is most 
easily removed by the obvious remark that the ‘perfodere aures,’ according to Exod. 
xxi. 5, 6, was the token of servants who from love for their master desired to remain 
his servants for ever’”—Zetlschrift, 1841. H. iv. s. 5; the Psalmist contrasting obedi- 
ence, the true sacrifice, with the animal sacrifices of the Law. Thus, as Ebrard in 
loc. (“ Der Br. an die Hebr.,” s. 331) observes, the LXX. have not altered the real 
meaning of the original, viz., ‘‘Thou desirest not beasts for sacrifice, but Myself” 
Many modern expositors (Hengstenberg, Stier, Hitzig, Tholuck, Bleek, Stuart), on 
the other hand, reject the reference to the Law, and take M5, fodit, in the sense of 
mdi, retexit. Thus Hengstenberg translates “‘ Ears hast Thou dug through for me’’— 
‘The Psalmist must in these words place the obedience, to which he was internally 
drawn by God, in contrast to sacrifices, i. e. ‘Thou hast made me hearing, obedient.’ ” 
In the epistle to the Hebrews the thought is not altered by the LXX. translation, 
«Thou hast given me a Body, so that I willingly serve Thee in the execution of 
Thy will.’”—Comm. on Psalms (Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib., vol. ii. p. 71). So Tholuck 
(in loc., s. 350): ‘Thou hast prepared for me a body, which I am to consecrate as a 
sacrifice to Thee ;’” and he also observes: “To the difference in Heb. x. 5, particu- 
larly great importance has been attached; meanwhile, according to what has been 
adduced by us on that passage, we venture to consider it as decided, that the sense 
of the Psalmist has been just as little altered by the Greek translator, as when on 
Hosea, xiv. 3 [‘‘ The calves of our lips”], he translated [see Heb. xiii. 15, “ The fruit 
of our lips”] according to the reading, "5 [xap7év], where we have D™»>.”—loc. cit. 8. 
41. And that this opinion has not arisen from any antecedent prejudice on Tholuck’s 
part in favor of the infallibility of the sacred writers, is clear from his remark as to 
Heb. ii. 7: “In the application which he [the inspired writer] makes of the zap’ dy- 
yéiove, and Bpayd 71, his translation has led him astray (hat ihn seine Uebersetzung 
irre geleitet)”—s. 34. And again: “In reference to this [the quotation Heb. ii. 7] 
it must be acknowledged that our author has allowed himself to be guided by his 
translation to an application which does not correspond to the Old Testament text. 
According to the principles which we have laid down in general concerning the in- 
spiration of the Apostles, we feel no hesitation in acknowledging this. In the same 
manner, in Heb. xi. 21, the version of the LXX. which the author follows must bo 
held to be erroneous. In importance, these mistakes (diese Versehen) stand in the 
same category as when Matthew (ch. xxi. 5) quotes, according to the Hebrew, é7? 
droloYiov Kal TOAov véov [LXX.], and refers this to the two animals in the entry 
of Christ.”—s. 41. Tholuck’s reason for charging 8. Matthew with error here, ap- 
pears to be merely the fact that S. John (xii, 14, 15) alludes only to the animal on | 
which the Lord sat. But ef. Olshausen, B. i. s. 766: and Hengstenberg, “ Christol.,” 
Ber. 132: 

1 'Erépa ypadi 2éyev' “Opovrar etc dv bexévrnoay.—s. John, xix. 37. 

2 PTR MN DIN WO DT.—Zeeh. xii. 10. 

® Kal ériBrépovrar mpdoc ue dv0’ Ov Katwpynoavro, It is not necessary to con- 
sider whether the LXX. gave this version, because (as Olshausen in loc. suggests) the 
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which not only was unsuited to the Evangelist’s object, but is 
also irreconcilable with our Hebrew text, The principle of this 
class of quotations is accurately described by 8. Jerome when, in 
his exposition of the passage, he observes: “The Evangelist 
John, who drank wisdom from the Lord’s bosom, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, whom the Saviour dearly loved, has not paid much 
regard to the import of the Greek Version ; but has interpreted 
word for word as he had read in the Hebrew, and has told us 
that it was fulfilled at the period of the Lord’s Passion.”? 

III. The third class consists of quotations which differ from 
both the original text and the Septuagint Version, even where, 
according to our exegesis, the Hebrew and the Greek trans- 
lation correspond with cach other. 8. Paul, for example, quotes 
the sixty-eighth Psalm under the following form: ‘‘ Wherefore 
he saith, When He ascended up on high, He led captivity cap- 
tive, and gave gifts unto men,’”’*—which latter words present a 
meaning apparently the reverse of that conveyed by both the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint, according to which the sense of the 
passage is, “* Thou hast received gifts for men.”? In this instance 
commentators have been singularly perplexed. Some have pro- 


original, as applied to God, was to them unintelligible; or whether, as S. Jerome 
thought (see next note), their copies presented a different reading. It is, however, to 
be observed, that the later Jewish versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
coincide with 8. John, and with each other, in employing the verb éxkevréw. Cf 
Rev. i. 7. 

* “Webraicee literee Daleth (7) et Res (7), hoc est D et R similes sunt, et parvo 
tantum apice distinguuntur. Ex quo evenit'ut idem verbum diverse legentes, aliter 
atque aliter transferant. * * * Si enim legatur Dacaru (7p7) éSexévrycay, id 
est ‘compunxerunt’ sive ‘confixerunt’ accipitur: sin autem contrario ordine literis 
commutatis RACADU (17P), opy7joavTo, id-est, ‘ saltaverunt’ intelligitur, et ob similitu- 
dinem literarum error est natus. Joannes autem Evangelista, qui de pectore Domini 
hausit sapientiam, Hebraeus ex Hebreeis, quem Salvator amabat plurimum, non mag- 
nopere curavit quid Greecze literze continerent; sed verbum interpretatus e verbo est, 
ut in Hebreeo legerat, et tempore Dominice Passionis dixit esse completum.”—Com- 
ment, in Zach., lib. iii., tom. vi. p. 903. 

* Ald Aéyer ’AvaBdc sig bpocg yypar. aiyu.nai duke dduata Toi¢ dvOpdroe— 
Eph. iv. 8. 

* pIND moma mnp>—Ps. Ixvili, 18; A aBe¢ douata év dvOpory—LXX. 

“Thou hast received gifts for men.”—-E. V. The manner in which the Apostle, in the 
earlier part of the verse (‘Avafic ei¢ tog 7ynaderevaev aiyuadwaiar), follows, word 
for word, the version of the LXX. (AvaBde el¢ toc jypaddrevoac aiywatwoiay), 
proves to a demonstration that his departure from it, towards the close, was designed. 
Olshausen, speaking of the difficulties connected with this passage, and having re- 
erred to the 616 of ver. 8, and the obvious reference of the cai airdc édwxev, of ver. 
11, to the abrog éoriv Kai 6 dvapdc, in ver. 10, as proving that the Apostle designedly 
quoted as he has done,—observes: ‘‘The expositor must look for tbe fault in himself, 
if he cannot point to the connecting links of the argument, rather than in his author.” 
It will be well to bear this remark in mind when we proceed to consider the assertion 
that the New Testament writers quote “ from memory.” 
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posed to alter the Hebrew according to 8. Paul; others have 
suggested that there is here no quotation from the Psalmist, but 
a reference to some unknown Christian hymn ; while others, 
again, favor what has been styled “the milder expedient” of 
saying that 8. Paul has arbitrarily altered the meaning accord- 
ing to his own views, or, undesignedly, when citing from memory, 
missed the sense, But all such “ expedients” are as unnecessary 
as they are untenable: the context of itself affords the clue to 
the Apostle’s line of argument. In the previous verse he had 
observed, ‘‘ Unto every one of us is given grace according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ :” and this great truth—namely the 
universality of Christ’s gifts, to Jew and Gentile alike,—is what 
he goes on, in the quotation before us, to prove from the Old 
Testament itself. By means of the Redemption, argues 8, Paul, 
spiritual gifts have been bestowed on all mankind. We know 
too—for 8. John’ has fully disclosed the doctrine,—that our 
Lord’s bestowal of the gifts of the Holy Ghost is inseparably con- 
nected with the fact of His Ascension. In a word, Christ, by His 
Ascension, has redeemed the captive human race, and has thereby 
“taken” to Himself (as the Psalmist had directly stated the mat- 
ter) gifts among men. Now it is implied in the mere statement 
of this fact, that they, whom God thus chooses for Himself must, 
as such, have been furnished with the necessary qualifications : 
and this is the aspect of the question which 8. Paul desires to 
render prominent.” It is only by attending to the context that 
we can ever discern the drift of the inspired writers : or discover 
how justly the Apostle can here attach to the “‘ taking” of the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint the sense of “giving.” That God 
should ‘ take” to Himself, He must first, from the very nature of 
the case, “give” certain graces to man.° 


1 §. John, vii. 39; xiv. 16; xvi. 7. 

? Thave here adopted Olshansen’s excellent remarks on this text (B. iv. s. 226 ff). 

® So also Hengstenberg observes: “It is evident that by the ‘He gave,’ which oe- 
curs in Eph. iv. 8, instead of ‘Thou takest,’ the sense is not altered, but only brought 
out: the ‘ giving’ presupposes the ‘taking ;’ the ‘ taking’ is succeeded by the ‘ giving,’ 
as its consequence. * * * We observe, further, that the quotation of our passage 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians is not a mere accommodation, as the character and’ 
manner of that quotation evidently show.”— Comm. on Psalms. (Clarke’s For. Theol. 
Lib., vol. ii. p. 354.) I may add that Dr. Pococke, unable to adduce any authority 
from the Arabic, brings forward a number of Arabic words which have opposite sig- 
nifications; and then attempts to explain S. Paul’s quotation by the eonjectwre that 
the same holds good here:—“ Quam significatuum varietatem et olim apud Hebraeos 
habuisse verbum Np? mihi plusquam probabile videtur.”—loc. cit., p. 24. 
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IV. The last class of quotations to be considered is one which 
combines some of those just described ; namely, when the Septu- 
agint having attached a particular meaning to a passage in the 
Hebrew, one New Testament writer builds his argument upon 
the literal sense of the Original, while another adopts for his pur- 
pose the sense given to it in the Greek Version ; thus affording 
an additional illustration of the pregnant significance of the Old 
Testament. For example, 8. Matthew adduces, with close ad- 
herence to the Hebrew, the words of Isaiah, ‘Surely He hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows ;” or as the Evangelist 
quotes : “That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias 
the Prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sicknesses.”* Here he quite: abandons the Septuagint, which 
translates “He bears our sins and is pained for us ;’*—a sense 
which would plainly not have been appropriate in the passage of 
the Gospel, but which entirely corresponds to the purpose of S. 
Peter, when dilating upon the internal maladies of -humanity, 
and the healing of sin. That Apostle consequently accepts the 
signification ascribed to the original by the Seventy Interpreters, 
when he quotes, as follows, the prophet’s words : “ Who His own 
Self bare our sins in His own Body on the tree * * * py 
Whose stripes ye were healed.”* In this case, the seeming dif- 
ference in the explanation of the same passage, by the two in- 
spired writers, disappears if we remember that physical sufferings 
(and death is to be placed at their head),° present one of the as- 

1 Tsai, lili, 4, 

? Abric tac dabevetac Huav tAaBev, Kar Tac vdcove éBaoracev.—S. Matt. viii. 17. 

®* Otroe td¢ duaptiac tucv déper, Kad mept nav ddvvarac * * * 7H podare 
abrov jueic idOnwev.ver. 4, 5. 

4 "Oc tae dmapriacg juav abtoc dujveyxeyv * *® *® of rH pOdAwrt idPyte.—1 8, 
Pet. ii. 24 (see p. 307, note). As exhibiting the use of the same passage to illus- 
trate different aspects of Christian doctrine, cf. the refereuces to Ps. Ixxviii. by both 
S. Matthew and S. Paul; see supra, Lecture iv. p. 151, note. Compare, too (supra, 
p. 299, note), the manner in which Habakkuk (ii. 14) employs the words of Isaiah 
xi. 9). 

* “The wages of sin is death."—Rom. vi. 23. To the same effect Vitringa ob- 
serves: “ Apostolus, spirituali oculo videns, Beneficium illud Christi, quo homines a 
morbis et zegritudinibus pravisque affectionibus suis liberabat, aut earum auferendarum 
cura se fatigabat ad seram vesperam (de eo enim proprie agitur:), in se habere typum 
et figuram laboris quem Dominus sumeret in ferendis et auferendis zegritudinibus spir- 
itualibus, h. e. peccatis, et vera peccatorum poena: verba Prophets eo scopo allegavit, 
ut apertis oculis ipsum Beneficium peccatorum latorum et ablatorum in ipso hoe typo 
et figura contemplaremur.” * * * ‘Apostoli et Evangelist in explicandis et 
allegandis dictis Prophetarum, hane ubique secuti sunt hypothesin; omnem emphasin 


que in ver bis et phrasi latet, per implementum repreesentandam esse. Quandoquidem 
vero videret Evangelista voces n™>n et Dvax>0 quoque significare posse morvos et 
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pects under which we are taught in Scripture to regard the con- 
sequences of sin. 

I have dwelt thus minutely on this question for two reasons : 
Firstly, because its discussion adds considerably to the amount of 
proof already advanced in support of the inspiration of Scripture : 
__the manner in which the words of the Old Testament are em- 
ployed exhibiting, in the strongest light, the deep and pregnant 
sense of its most casual expressions ; while, conversely, the free 
use thus made of documents which they firmly believed to be 
Divine no less clearly denotes the influence by which the authors 
of the New Testament were themselves guided. And, secondly, 
because the facts, elicited during its examination, supply a com- 
plete answer to the assertion which, I have observed above, must 
be, in every point of view, repudiated ;—namely, that we are to 
ascribe to errors of memory, on the part of the authors of the 
New Testament, those variations from the Septuagint translation 


‘which the form of their quotations presents. The «principles 


which have been laid down in the preceding remarks, if consist- 
ently carried out, must, I submit, ultimately establish the truth 
of the proposition, that in all cases,—even where the acuteness 
of expositors has hitherto been at fault, and where they have not 
as yet succeeded in accounting for the form of the New Testa- 
ment quotation,—the sacred writers, however their language is 
to be explained, really unfold for us the true import of those 
words of the Old Testament which they adduce ; an import, 
moreover, which the same Holy Spirit by Whom they too were 
euided had designed, from the first, that its language should con- 
vey. An example will briefly show how weak the reasons are 
which serve as a sufficient inducement for expositors to ascribe 
their own ill success in accounting for the difficulty before them 
to a want of accuracy on the part of the sacred writer. 

In the ninth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, S. Paul, 
who required a striking fact to illustrate his meaning, has quoted 
the language which God had addressed to Pharaoh’ when wilfully 


affectiones corporales, quibus tanquam peccati consequentibus homines afficiuntur; et in 
cura qua Dominus se fatigabat * * * praludium quoddam esse ejus laboris, 
quem in extremis sustineret * * * locum, oculo Divino inspectum, hue quoque 
transtulit.”— Comm. in Jesai., t. ii p. 667. 

1 Aéyer yao h ypagy TH Papas Ste elc abrd TovToO éEHye ipa oe, brw¢ 
évdetEwna tv ood THY Sbvapmiv pov, Kal rac dtayyeAg TO dvoud pov év Tdoy TH 
Yi.—Rom. ix. 17. . 
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and perversely resisting the continued exhibition of His power, 
and the repeated announcement of His commands, Of necessity, 
therefore, the Apostle abandoned the Septuagint Version, which 
had softened down the force of the original by rendering—* On 
this account hast thou been preserved ;”* and supplies his own 
accurate and literal translation of the Hebrew, “ For this same 
purpose have I raised thee up.” In the remainder of this quota- 
tion—with one trifling exception, for which, however, commen- 
tators have satisfactorily accounted,’—S, Paul strictly adheres to 
the Septuagint. If we now turn to the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth verses of this same chapter, which consist of two quotations 
from the prophet Hosea,* we are told by the expositor to whom I 
refer, and whose explanation of the former quotation I have just 
adopted, that, as the difference does not at all affect the thought, 
it must only be ranked among those incidental to “ quotations 
from memory :”* while in the case of the next three verses, in 


l’Evekev tobvrov OceTnpnonc (TnT2>n—* have I made thee stand”) iva 
évdeiSauar év ool THY ioyiv gov, kal drag dvayyeAq 7d bvoud pov év Tay Ti 
Yj-—Exod. ix. 16. 

* The adoption of déivayic by 9. Paul in place of icydc is well explained by Mr. 
Alford in loc.: “r..icyiv pov LXX.: div. ig perhaps chosen by the Apostle as more 
general, icyic applying rather to those deeds of miraculous power of which Egypt 
was then witness.” 

3 “As He saith also in Osee, I will call them My people,” &¢.—Katdéow rov ob 
Aabv pov adv pov, Kad THY obK hyarnwévny nyarnuerny: kad torat bv TQ TOTW Ob EbAEOn 
abtoic Ob Aadc pov bere, exel KAnOjcovrar vio. Ocot ¢GvToc.—Rom. ix. 25, 26. Which 
passage the LXX. present under the following version: dyarjow Thy obk NYaTHUEVHY, 
Kal épG TG ob 2aG pov Aade pov el ob. (Hos. ii. 23) Kat éorae bv. tH Témem od e6/éOn 
aitoicy Ob Aad¢ pov tele, KAnOyoovtat Kai abror viot Qeod COvroc (Hos. i. 10.) Here 
we perceive that the Apostle not only combines two distinct "passages; but also in- 
verts the order of one of them, in which, too, he consistently substitutes ca2éow for 
ép@ :—the Hebrew verb in both places being “72x. Now if it be borne in mind that 
kadéw, according to the usage of the New Testament, is the technical term for express 
ing the Divine ‘call’ to man, we can discern, I conceive, an obvious motive as well for 
the arrangement of the words as for their selection ; especially if we admit the justice 
of the following remarks of Mr. Alford: “It is difficult to ascertain in what sense the 
Apostle cites these two passages from Hosea as applicable to the Gentiles being called 
to be the people of God. That he does so is manifest from the words themselves, and 
from the transition to the Jews in ver. 27. In the prophet they are spoken of Israel ; 
see ch. i. 6-11, and ch. ii. throughout.” Mr. Alford—justly rejecting the notion of a 
mere ‘application’—then explains: ‘He brings them forward to show that it is con- 
sonant with what we know of God’s dealings, to receive as His people those who were 
formerly not His people,—that this may now take place with regard to the Gentiles, as 
it was announced to happen with regard to Israel,—and even more,—that Israel in 
this, as in so many other things, was the prophetic mirror in which God foreshowed, on 
a small scale, His future dealings with mankind.” 

4 “Aus dem Gedichtniss-citiren.”—Olshausen, in loc. B. iii. s. 376. It is strange 
that in all cases where he feels a similar difficulty, Olshausen should have recourse to 
this solution: e. g. ‘This passage of Mark [ch, i. 2, see supra, p. 308, note] is an un- 
mistakable indication that he had documents before him of which he made use: he 
borrowed from Matthew and Luke the formula of citation, but inserted from memory 
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which the words of Isaiah are adduced,’ this same writer points 
out how exactly they agree with the Greek Version,—the single 
exception being no longer ascribed to imperfect recollection, but 
being justly explained by the requirements of the Apostle’s ar- 


gument. 
A direct answer, however, to the assertion that the New Tes- 


tament writers have quoted the former Scriptures “from mem- 
ory” is supplied by the striking fact to which a distinguished 
scholar has drawn attention ; namely, that “the verbal agree- 
ment of the Evangelists with each other is particularly remark- 
able in many citations from the Old Testament, in which they 
follow neither the Hebrew text nor the Septuagint with exact- 


ness.” 
The principle on which I have thus insisted is forcibly illus- 


trated by the only instance where the Greek Version, and not 
the Hebrew text of a passage in the Old Testament, necessarily 
supplied the source of the quotation. In the eighth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Ethiopian Eunuch is represented 
as “reading’*—of course in the translation of the Seventy—a 


(aus dem Gedichtniss) the words out of Malachi without altering the formula.”— 
Comm., B. i. s. 163. 

| Namely, verses 27 and 28 from Tsai. x. 22, 23; and ver. 29 from Isai.i.9. “The 
words of the [former of these] quotations follow the LXX. with accuracy up to éx? 
tiie yng [viz., “‘ Because a short work will the Lord make upon the earth.” —ver- 28], 
for which that version reads, év 77 olkovuévy 6Ay. It may be that Paul selected the: for- 
mer phrase, because it expresses more definitely the universality of the Judgment.” —loc. cit, 
B. iii. s. 376. Touching the latter quotation (ver. 29), Mr. Alford draws attention to 
the fact of its literal agreement with the LXX., even in the adoption of the word 
orépua as the equivalent for the Hebrew ™2, residuum— implying a remnant for @ 
fresh planting.” In ver. 33 the citation is composed of Isai. viii. 14 (quoted from the 
Hebrew, and already applied to Christ in 8. Luke, ii. 34), and Isai. xxviii. 16:—the 
“stone of stumbling” of the former, being substituted for the “precious corner-stone” 
of the latter passage. These texts are again conjoined in 1 S. Pet. ii, 6-8 (cf Alford 
in loc.) 

2 Gieseler, “ Die Entstehung der schriftl. Evangelien;”s.4. E. g.S, Matt. xi. 10, 
and §. Luke, vii. 27 (see also S. Mark, i. 2), agree verbatim as follows: “This is he 
of whom it is written, dod éy@ anooréAdw Tov dyyedov mov mpd mposOrov cov, O¢ 
Karackevdoet tiv 606v cov turpocbév cov.—while the LXX., which in all points cor- 
responds with the Hebrew, thus renders the words of Mal. iii, 1: "Idod taroaréAdw 
tov tyyeAov pov, kal érupAreperau dddv mpd mpooorov pov. “ Remarkable,” writes 
Olshausen,—unable to have recourse here to the “ quotation from memory” theory,— 
“is the extremely accurate agreement of the Evangelists in this section, as well in 
single expressions (e. g. Luke, vii. 23), as particularly (Matt. xi. 10) in the Old Testa- 
ment quotation from Mal. iii. 1. The LXX. translate the passage accurately according to 
the Hebrew text,—both Evangelists, however, deviate uniformly from both translations.” — 
B. i. s. 353. Gieseler points out that a similar fact is to be noticed in other parts of 
the New Testament: “There is also found, in quotations in the Epistles of different 
Apostles, an equal relation to each other and to their sources” (e. g. 1 Pet. ii. 6, 8; 
Rom. ix. 33 [see supra, p. 316, note "]).—Jbid., 8, 89. 

* Acts, viii. 32, 33 —H 62 wepiox? Tig ypagie qv dveyivookey qv abtrn, kT A. 
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passage from the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. In this case 
(with the exception of the pronouns “him” and “ his 7 cand 
even here the reading is not absolutely fixed), the extract is 
word for word coincident with the Septuagint translation, even 
where it deviates from the Hebrew text. If, indeed, in this quo- 
tation, where no motive for any departure from the original 
could possibly be assigned, we meet with such deviations as oc- 
cur elsewhere, the assertion that the sacred writers quote “ from 
memory” could not, perhaps, be justly questioned: but here a 
literal transcript was to be looked for ; and that literal transcript 
is to be found. The Eunuch had read the passage from the 
Greek Version, and accordingly the inspired historian accurately 
copies that translation.’ 


The deviation of the LXX. from the Hebrew text of this passage is notoriously very 
considerable. Vitringa observes on this place (Isai. liii. 8): “Qui hie pluribus 
dxptBotcr in Versione Greeca cum Hebreea comparanda, nihil agunt, et, ut quod verum 
est dicam, ineptiunt. Interpres enim Greecus hujus libri fuit imperitus; et Lucas recenset 
verba ab Eunucho ex Greco textu lecta.”— Comm. in Jesai., t. ii. p. 673. 
? Our text reads in Acts, viii. 32—rod Keipavtog avTov, and To oroua abrod, 
But see Lachman’s Apparat. Crit. 
. * An interesting parallel to this fact is found in Jer. xxvi. 18 : “Micah the 
Morasthite prophesied in the days of Hezekiah King of Judah, and spake to all the 
people of Judah, saying, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts: Zion shall be plowed like a 
Jield, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house as the high places 
of a forest,” —words which are copied verbatim from Micah, iii, 12. We have seen in 
the instances already examined that, as in the New Testament, where there was nof 
a direct transcript of the words, this literal coincidence was not observed :—here there 
is a direct transcript, and we have, therefore, a faithful adherence to the original. See 
supra, p. 298, note *. This deviation from the LXX. of our Lord’s reference to Isai. 
Ixi. 1 (in the Synagogue at Nazareth where He “stood up for to read (dvayvivat)”— 
8. Luke, iv. 16-19), may, at first sight, be regarded as an objection to what I have just 
advanced: but a moment’s attention to the nature of the Synagogue worship (see 
_ Jahn’s “ Archaologie,” Th. iii. s. 438 ff.) will show that it is not so. That service com- 
menced with a doxology; a section was next read from the Law, which was followed 
by a second doxology; then came the reading of a passage from the Prophets. These 
portions of Scripture were read from the Hebrew text, and were immediately translated 
into the vernacular tongue. On this the reader or some other person present addressed 
the people. Thus S. Paul went into the Synagogue at Antioch, “and sat down, And 
after the reading of the Law and the Prophets, the rulers of the Synagogue sent unto 
them, saying, Ye men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation for the peo- 
ple, say on. Then Paul stood up,” &c.—Acts, xiii. 15. In the case before us our Lord, 
who was also the reader, addressed the people; and we cannot doubt that the parallel 
passage from the prophet, which § Luke bas incorporated in his translation of the 
words which Christ had read, was actually adduced by Him in the course of His exs 
hortation when “He began to say unto them, This day is this Scripture fulfilled in 
your ears,”’and when all “wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of 
His mouth” (ver. 21, 22). These remarks not only answer the supposed objection 
which we are considering (since our Lord read from’the Hebrew text), but also show 
the weakness of Olshausen’s observation: “The words, drooreiAat rebpavouévouc bv 
dgéoet, are found neither in the Hebrew text, nor in the LXX. translation of this 
passage, and have therefore been certainly (wohl) inserted, from memory, by the 
Evangelist. * * * These words, which are altogether wanting in Isai. lxi. 1, 
have been doubtless taken by Luke from the parallel passage in Isai, lviii. 6, and in- 
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The foregoing examination of the language of the sacred 
writers naturally leads to a topic which, from the earliest times, 
has attracted attention. From the very first, the absence from 
the diction of Scripture of that rhetorical science which was so 
carefully studied by the Greeks and Romans has been made a 
source of cavil against the maintainers of Christianity.’ If “ holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” why, 
it has been demanded, do we not find in their writings that per- 
fection of style, or that ornate eloquence, which distinguishes 
the language of the Orators and Philosophers of ancient times, 
who thereby acquired their personal influence, and have won im- 
perishable fame ?* This objection, which has been renewed in 


terwoven with the other. Here again he followed the LXX. The writers of the 
New Testament, therefore, treat the Old with great freedom. Wavering in their 
memories in a manner altogether human; confounding (verwechselnd) passages, in- 
terchanging (vertauschend) words,—everything was so directed, nevertheless, by the 
higher Spirit of Truth, Who animated and guided them, that nowhere does anything 
untrue or leading to error result; but even the Truth rather presents itself from a new 
aspect, and accordingly reveals itself in its nature, so much the more perfectly.”— 
B. i. s. 461 ff 

? Arnobius (flor. A. D. 298) enumerates the ordinary objections of this nature: 
“Sed ab indoctis hominibus, et rudibus, scripta sunt, et idcirco non sunt facili au- 
ditione credenda. * *- * ‘Trivialis et sordidus sermo est. * * * Barbarismis, 
solcecismis, obsitee sunt, inquit, res vestree, et vitiorum deformitate pollute. Puerilis 
sane, atque angusti pectoris reprehensio. * * * Cum de rebus agitur ab osten- 
tatione submotis, quid dicatur, spectandum est, non quali cum amecenitate dicatur: 
nee quid aures commulceat, sed quas afferat audientibus utilitates; maxime cum 
sciamus etiam quosdam sapientiz deditos, non tantum abjecisse sermonis cultum, 
verum etiam, cum possent ornatius atque uberius eloqui, trivialem studio humilitatem 
secutos, ne corrumperent scilicet gravitatis rigorem, et sophistica se potius ostenta- 
tione jactarent.”—Adv. Gentes, lib. I. c. lviii, lix. (ap. Routh “Script. Eccl. Opuse.,” 
t. ii. p. 291). To the same effect 8. Isidore of Pelusium (flor. A. D. 412) defends the 
style of the sacred writers, which had been urged against him as a proof Tod ju) elvae 
Geiov Kypvypa, by alleging the authority of Plato, who had asserted: 671 ¢Aocddwy 
pev dvagsiov 7 ebyAwrtia, petpakiwoy dd malovtwr 7 dAoriuia.—Lpist., lib. iv. n. 30, 
p. 429. 

? Dr. Conyers Middleton,—who, in his “ Essay on the Gift of Tongues,” has ex- 
aggerated to an absurd degree the peculiarities of the Hellenistic dialect,—having 
quoted the words of Cicero, ‘Quis uberior in dicendo Platone? Jovem, qnidem, 
aiunt Philosophi, si Greece loquatur, sic loqui,” goes on to represent at some length 
how the Fathers fully recognised the absence of all such rhetorical ornament in the 
New Testament; and how they founded upon the fact a powerful argument in sup- 
port of Christianity. His quotation from 8. Chrysostom may serve as an illustra- 
tion: “That Father tells us ‘how he once happened to hear a ridiculous dispute be- 
tween a Greek and a Christian on this very subject,—the Greek maintained that 
Paul was utterly illiterate; the Christian, on the other hand, was simple enough to 
affirm that he was more eloquent even than Plato. By which they each of them, 
severally, hurt their own cause. For if Paul was really the more learned of the 
two, the wonder would presently cease how he came to get the better of Plato, and 
to draw all his followers to himself;—since it would appear to be owing to the su- 
periority of his talents, not to the Divine grace: whereas if Paul, illiterate as he was, 
could vanquish the learned Plato, such a victory was glorious, and the hand of God 
manifest in it? [In Ep. i, ad Cor. Hom, iii., t. x. p. 20.]”"—AMiscell. Works, vol. ii. p. 
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our own day,’ is based upon a misconception, as well of the nae] 
ture of Inspiration, as of the ends designed by God in the com- 
position of the Bible. The Holy Spirit, as we have seen, did 
not employ the human agents whom He had selected to be His 
organs as mere lifeless machines, but as rational beings whose 
genius, and natural temperament, and individual characteristics, 
were penetrated by, and combined with, His guiding influence. 
Nay, it was only by means of these peculiar attributes of each 
sacred writer that Divine Truth could have reached the soul of 
man, as being thus united to a basis which is genuinely human : 
—by such agencies alone could those mysteries “‘ which the an- 
gels desire to look into” have been brought home to the universal 
consciousness of mankind. If it be argued that, on such a 
theory, we should still expect to find in Scripture perfection of 
form and of language as the result of human intelligence thus 
divinely inspired ;’—the answer is plain, that here too, as in God’s 
other works, we can never argue from preconceived expectations. 
The method of @ priori reasoning, long banished from the science 
of Nature cannot be permitted still to linger in the domain of 
Revelation, As the laws, therefore, according to which the Man- 
ifestation of God* by Nature is unfolded, can only be deduced 
from the information which Nature’s phenomena supply to the 
observer ; so our knowledge as to the method by which His 
Revelation in Scripture has been recorded can be derived solely 
from the statements of the sacred writers themselves. If the 
authors of the Bible inform us that the overruling guidance of 
the Holy Spirit extended so far, and no further; or that it re- 
ferred to such and such matters, and not to others ;—then is it 


99. Cf. also the words of S. Ambrose: ‘‘ Negant plerique nostros secundum artem 
scripsisse, Nec nos obnitimur; non enim secundum artem scripserunt, sed secundum 
Gratiam, que super omnem artem est: scripserunt enim quee Spiritus iis loqui dabat.” 
—Lpist. ad Justum, t. ii. p. 783. 

1K. g. in the treatise of Elwert, to which I have already referred (Lecture vi. p. 
253, note *), published in ‘‘ Klaiber’s Studien der evang. Geistlichkeit,” B. m1. H. ii. 
8. ] ff.—my acquaintance with which is derived from Steudel’s essay in the “ Tiibin- - 
ger Zeitschrift fir Theol.” for 1832. In Elwert’s treatise, observes Steudel, ‘the 
preliminary question is proposed—What expectations are to be formed of a written 
document, and of its structure, the authors of which were supernaturally guided in 
the act of writing by the Divine Spirit? In such a document, according: to this 
treatise, we should expect perfection of form (Vollkommenheit der Form).’—Ueber 
Insp. der Apostel, Th, i. 8. 116. 

? This is, indeed, in the words of Bacon, still to argue “ Ex analogia hominis, non 
ex analogia universi.” 

3 See supra Lecture i. p, 20, &e. 
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plain that all anticipations which overlook such statements are, 
in their very nature, without foundation. When §. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Corinthian cavillers, concedes that he is “ rude in 
speech ;” and at the same time appeals to the fact that, not- 
withstanding this his want of polished language, his labors had 
been marked by the Divine favor, and exhibited ‘all the signs 
of an Apostle,”’—it is clear that he presupposes such an aid of 
the Holy Spirit, m support of those labors, which did not consist 
in transforming his speech to suit the demands of grammatical 
criticism, or the subtleties of a refined elocution ; but which, by 
the very absence of such effects, had exhibited more fully the 
Divine source of the power that it conferred ;—since that power 
thus proved its independence of all those resources which are 
essential to the acquiring, by human means, an influence over 
one’s fellow-men. How, then, can we require that a writing 
composed by 8. Paul should not exhibit him as “ rude in speech ?” 
or why should the absence of rhetorical embellishment prevent 


1 Ei 08 kat idudtn¢ TO Adyw GAN od TH yvdcer.—2 Cor. xi. 6. 

It may be well to notice here the very unjust censure by the learned Cave of §S. 
Jerome’s criticisms upon S. Paul’s style. Having alluded in strong terms to 8. Je- 
rome’s well-known vehemence in controversy, Cave proceeds to add: “Et quid 
mirum? cum in ipsum’ D, Paulum Apostolum duram nimis et plane insolentem (?) 
censuram exercere solet. * * * Mitto plura in hominem Gedrvevoror, et Apos- 
tolorum longe eruditissimum durius dicta, ne viri doctissimi et de Ecclesia optime 
meriti manes nimis sollicitare videar.’—Hist. Literaria, Art. ‘Hieronymus.’ Among 
the passages which Cave considers deserving of censure are the following. S. Je- 
rome had just quoted 2 Cor. xi. 6; on which he proceeds,—evidently in answer to 
an objection——‘ Nos quotiescunque solcecismos, aut tale quid annotavimus, non 
Apostolum pulsamus, ut malevoli criminantur, sed magis Apostoli assertores sumus: 
quod Hebreeus ex Hebreeis, absque Rhetorici nitore sermonis, et verborum compo- 
sitione, et eloquii venustate, nunquam ad fidem Christi totum mundum transducere 
yaluisset, nisi evangelizasset eum non in sapientia verbi, sed in virtute Dei. Nam 
et ipse ad Corinthios ait: ‘Et ego, quum venissem ad vos, fratres, veni non in emi- 
nentia verbi aut sapientis, annuncians vobis testimonium Dei [1 Cor. ii. 1]’”— 
Comm. in Ep. ad Eph., ¢. iii. lib. ii. t. vii. p. 587,—a passage obviously identical in 
spirit with those quoted, p. 326, note. Again: ‘Non juxta humilitatem, ut pleri- 
que stimant, sed vere [Paulus] dixerat: ‘ Kt si imperitus sermone, non tamen scien- 
tia.’ ”"-—Comm. in Ep. ad Titum, c. i. ibid., p. 689. 8. Jerome gives an example of 
what he means when explaining Gal. vi. 1 ('AdeAdoi, bueic ol mvevjaticoi KaTapricere 
Tov rowodrov * * * GKoTaY GEeavToy, kK, T. A.)—“* Qui putant Paulum juxta 
humilitatem, et non vere dixisse, ‘et siimperitus sermone non tamen scientia,’ defend- 
ant hujus loci consequentiam. Debuit quippe secundum ordinem dicere: ‘Vos qui 
spirituales instruite hujusmodi * * * considerantes vosmet ipsos,’ &c. et non plu- 
rali inferre nuwmerum singularem. Hebreeus igitur ex Hebrzeis, et qui esset in ver- 
naculo sermone doctissimus, profundos sensus aliena lingua exprimere non valebat, 
nec curabat magnopere de verbis, quuwm sensuwm haberet in tulo.”— Comm. in Ep. ad 
Gal., ibid., p. 520. 

2 “Tn nothing am I behind the very chiefest Apostles, though I be nothing. 
Truly the signs of an Apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in signs, and 
wonders, and mighty deeds,”——xii. 11, 12. 
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our acknowledging the immediate Divine causality under which 
the Epistles of the great Apostle were composed ?? 

It has, however, been further objected that this reflection 
from the pages of Scripture of the peculiar characters and dis- 
tinct individuality of the various writers leaves ample room for 
the admission of human fallibility. Such an objection mani- 
festly assumes that the same truth is incapable of being pre- 
sented under different forms, without contracting thereby a cer- 
tain coloring of error, or losing its invigorating power. But so 
far is this assumption from being valid or just, that we are able 
of ourselves to perceive the obvious fitness and necessity, from 
the very nature of man, of this variety in the mode of convey- 
ing Divine knowledge. We find that Christ Himself communi- 
cated, under various aspects, the one Truth which He came to 
reveal ; and that He imparted to His words that power with 
which they come home to every heart, by diversifying the form 
in which He gave them utterance: just as He disclosed His 
Godhead more fully, by manifesting His Omnipotence in mir- 
acles not always the same. So little support, indeed, does this 
variety of form lend to the notion that there was a corresponding 
variety in the mode of apprehending Divine Truth by the authors 
of Scripture, and a consequent possibility of error,—that the 
contrary inference is the only one admissible. We here perceive 
each inspired writer, without any toilsome effort after some pre- 
determined type of language or of style, at once bringing home 
to each conscience his sacred message: the Divine nature of 
which appears the more plainly from its not being confined to 
one order of expression, or running in one narrow channel; but 
rather in its mastery over all such externals, whereby it has be- 


1 “ Divine truth hath its humiliation and exinanition, as well as its exaltation. 
Divine truth becomes many times in Scripture incarnate, debasing itself to assume 
our rude conceptions, that so it might converse more freely with us, and infuse its 
own Divinity into us. God having been pleased herein to manifest Himself not 
more jealous of His own glory than He is (as I may say) zealous of our good. 
‘Nos non habemus aures, sicut Deus habet linguam.’ If He should speak the lan- 
guage of eternity, who could understand Him, or interpret His meaning? * * * 
Truth is coritent when it comes into the world, to wear our mantles, to learn our lan- 
guage, to conform itself as it were to our dress and fashions: it affects not that state 
or fastus which the disdainful rhetorician sets out his style withal, ‘Non Tarentinis, 
aut Siculis heee scribimus;’ but it * * * becomes all things to ali men, as every 
son of truth should do, for their good. Which was well observed in that old cabal- 
istical axiom among the Jews, ‘Lumen supernum nunquam descendit sine indu- 
mento.’”—J. Smith (of Cambridge), Of Prophecy, ch. i. 
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come the common property of the human race. No truth can 
be grasped under the same exact form by every intelligence :— 
witness the varied illustrations, borrowed from every walk of hu- 
man life, or every line of human industry, or every branch of 
human science, which a skilful ‘teacher adopts in order to render 
his meaning intellistble to each class of his hearers. From this 
common fact we learn how necessary it was that in the instru- 
ments selected by the Holy Spirit to convey the Truth to man, 
an analogous variety of character should prevail. Thus only 
could provision be made to meet the widely different require- 
ments of human intellect and human susceptibility : thus only 
could the light of Divine knowledge be brought, in every variety 
of circumstance, to bear upon the ever-changing aspects of man- 
kind.” 

* In reply to the preceding objection, I have availed myself of the remarks of 
Steudel, in the second part of the essay already quoted—s. 21 ff. 
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“Quam non sibi adversantur iidem Scriptores quatuor ostendendum est. Hoe enim 
solent (illi, scil., imperita temeritate calumniis appetentes, ut eis veracis narrationis 
derogent fidem), quasi palmare suze vanitatis objicere, quod ipsi Evangeliste inter 


seipsos dissentiant.” 4 
8. Aveustin., De Consensu Ei mageliaty like I. vii. 


“Primum te scire volumus, omnem sanctam Scripturam non posse sibi esse con- 
trariam.” 
S. Hizron., Paule et Hust. ad Varcel., Ep. xlvi. 


a 


Qe yap al dtddopot Tot Waarnpiov H TH¢ KLOdpac yopdai, Ov ExdoTn LOLdv Teva GAbyyov 
kal doxotvra pi) duolov eivar TH THe étépac droTENEi, vouifovTaL TH duotow Kar 2) 
émtoTauévy Adyov povotkncg ovudwriac dia Tv dvouoldryTa TOV PAiyywov dovudwvot 
Tuyyaveww’ Oitwg ob pu) extoTdpevor dkovetv Thc Tod OEeod év Taic iepaic ypadai¢g dpuo- 
viac, olovrat dvdpmootov sivat TH KaLvy THY Tadady, } TO vouw Todce TpodyTac, } TA 
Ebayyédia aaanhoce, 7 tov ’AréotoAoy 7H Hiayyedrin, 7 éavt@, i) Toi¢ ’ATooTOAoLe. 
ORIGENES, Comm. in S. Matthewm, t. ii. 


“Heo enim fateor caritati tuee, SOLIS EIS Scripturarum libris, qui jam Canonici ap- 
pellantur, didici hune timorem honoremque deferre, ut nullum eorum auctorem scri- 
bendo aliquid errasse f-missime credam. Ac si aliquid in eis offendero literis, quod 
videatur contrarium veritati, nihil aliud, quam vel mendosum esse codicem, vel inter- 
pretem non-assecutum esse quod dictum est, vel me minime intellexisse, non am- 


bigam.” 
8. AuGuSTIN., Ad Hieron., Ep. lxxxii. 


LECTURE VIII. 


RECAPITULATION—OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 
— 


HEAVEN AND EARTH SHALL PASS AWAY, BUT MY WORDS SHALL NOT PASS AWAY.— 
J S. Matt. xxiy. 35. 


In considering the subject of Inspiration in general, a promi- 
nent feature of the theory advocated in the preceding Discourses 
has been the co-existence and combination of the two elements 
engaged in the composition of the Bible :—the originating in-: 
fluence of God, and the subordinate agency of man. The phe- 
nomena which the Universe presents to view have guided the 
Philosopher to a knowledge of that wondrous mechanism, where- 
by “‘seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night,” keep the. appointed times of their 
coming: while the daily-advancing labors of Science open new 
vistas along which the eye can gaze upon the ever active energies 
of Nature, and discern, more and more clearly, the ends which 
they respectively subserve. The phenomena which the Bible 
presents to the Theologian enable him, in like manner, to trace 
in its pages the course of the Divine operations ; and to develop 
more fully those laws according to which the influence of the 
Holy Spirit has been exerted in its production. This topic has 
been discussed at some length, and the results have been stated 
as the inquiry proceeded. 

It has been pointed out how God, from time to time, during 
the successive stages of Revelation, set apart certain individuals 
to be the exponents of His will; and how the agents chosen by 
Him were selected in consequence of such natural characteristics 
as qualified them for their task, and on account of their peculiar 
fitness, in other respects, to perform the several duties thus com- 
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mitted to them.’ We have seen how Scripture, as a document 
intended for all mankind, has been adapted to the complex sus- 
ceptibilities of our race, not only by its presenting, under differ- 
ent aspects, the one Great Truth which it unfolds ;? but also by 
that marvellous exclusion of those subjective influences and _per- 
sonal feelings which color the language of profane history :‘—the 
sacred writers depicting facts as with the pencil of Nature, and 
thus bringing home to the mind, as it were, the reality itself. 
We have noticed too, how the writings which thus convey the 
Divine Revelation, and perpetuate the history upon which that 
Revelation rests, have been, in every age, distinctly ascribed to 
the influence of Inspiration ; and how it results from both inter- 
nal and external evidence that ‘ holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.’”* Attention ‘has also been di- 
rected to the contents of the Books thus composed ; and the) 
question has been considered why such facts were recorded rather 
than others, and what was the principle of their selection.* 

The importance of this last feature of the inquiry is so great, 
that it will be useful to glance at it once more. 

S. Paul, when entering upon his grand exposition of Christian 
Faith, introduces the statement of Moses, ‘‘ Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness”’—with the 
explanatory remark, “‘ Now it was not written for his sake alone 
that it was imputed to him ; but for us also.”” This illustration 
of the great doctrine before him, as well as the Apostle’s re- 
peated use, for the same purpose, of the words of the prophet 
Habakkuk, “‘ The just shall live by faith,”* denotes how thor- 
oughly the writers of the New Testament believed the former 
Scriptures to be impregnated with the influence of the Spirit :-— 
a belief which is equally exhibited by their allusions to the Old 
Testament history ; according to which—to take a single illus- 
tration—we find adduced as an element of Christian instruction 
the events preserved from the circumstances attending the Ex- 
odus of the Israelites.? On this principle it is that we must ever 

1 Lecture i. pp. 37, 38; Lecture iv.; Lecture vi. p. 265. 

2 Lecture vii. p. 329. 5 Lecture v. p. 228, &c. 
4 Lecture ii.; Lecture vi. 5 Lecture iii. p. 108, &e. 
® Gen. xv. 6, as quoted Rom. iv. 3; Gal. iii. 6. 

7 Rom. iv. 23—ovdx« typdon d2 80 aitdv povov * * * AAA Kal dU Hac. 


8 Hab. ii. 4; quoted Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11; Heb. x. 38. 
®1 Cor. x. See supra, Lecture iii. p. 109, &e. 


“ 
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regard as both unfounded and superficial that view of Inspiration 
which distinguishes, in the sacred narrative, between matters of 
fact and matters of doctrine.’ In the Christian Faith matters of 
fact exhibit and convey doctrines ; while doctrines are presented 
to us as matters of fact. Christ’s Birth, Death, and Resurrection, 
are the most sublime of doctrines. That he is coessential and 
coequal with the Father ; His atonement, and His bestowal of 
spiritual gifts, we receive as matters of fact. Nay, Scripture ex- 
pressly informs us that those features, whether of the Old or the 
New Testament, which at first sight might seem destitute of 
doctrinal Bi omiteanite continually express the highest truths of 
Revelation. We know, for example, that the record of Christ’s 


1 Pére R. Simon, speaking of H. Holden’s assertion of this theory (see Appendix 
C), observes: ‘Il etit été bon qu’ il efit donné quelques exemples de ce qu’ il entend 
par les matieres qui ne sont point pwrement de doctrine ; ou qui n’ y ont point une en- 
tiere relation.”—Hist. Crit. du N. Tf, ch. xxiv. p. 295. A writer in “The Christian 
Remembrancer” for July, 1849 (p. 231), acutely observes that this view of the inspired 
writings “is precisely that which the Roman Church maintains with regard to the 
authority of the existing Church in successive ages.” * * * If for example, 
“the Church declares ex cathedra that a certain doctrine was maintained by Origen, 
and that it is heretical: the latter of these declarations rests, according to their belief, 
upon a Divine, the former upon a merely human, authority. Whether or not it would 
be consistent with the principles of the Roman Church to extend this distinction to 
the writers of Holy Scripture, and to maintain as de fide that their religion and doc- 
trinal assertions are from God; admitting, meanwhile, that upon other questions they 
were left to the unaided light of fallible human testimony and human intellect,—we 
do not here inquire. Such at best must be the view maintained by those Protestant 
philosophers who reject any fact really recorded by the inspired writers upon any 
subject whatever, while at the same time they admit their inspiration upon matters 
of religion.” I have already alluded (Lecture iii. p. 108) to Twesten’s assertion of this 
distinction. Having referred to the ‘mechanical’ theory of Inspiration (see Lecture 
i. p. 37), the next “‘excess” which Twesten condemns is that which extends the ex- 
ercise of the Divine influence, in an equal degree, “to all and everything in Holy 
Scripture, without making any distinction between the different components ;—be- 
tween Old and New Testament, Law and Gospel, historical and prophetical ;—be- 
tween the writings of the Apostles and those of their disciples [see supra, Lecture 
v. p. 218] ;—between expressions which belonged to the fulfilling of their Commission 
and which had for their object the promotion of the Kingdom of God, and those which 
occur merely incidentally and in another view; or, further, without distinguishing be- 
tween the different elements of each statement ;—between words and thoughts ;— 
between doctrine and history ;—between the religious contents and the garb in which 
such contents are presented to us.”— Vorlesungen, B. i. s. 419. 

With such a statement may be advantageously contrasted the following remark 
of Sack: ‘There can be no mention here of a separation between what is historical 
and doctrinal, as if the former could not be written by Inspiration. For since Reve- 
lation is pre-eminently and always an historical fact [see supra, Lecture i, p. 20, note 7], 
it could not have been committed to writing at all merely as doctrine, and not in con- 
nexion with the history of the Church.”—Apologetik, s. 420. 

* A profound observation of Bishop Butler, which applies ‘to God’s Revelation in 
Scripture as well as in Nature, seems to go to the root of this matter: ‘We are 
greatly ignorant how far things are considered by the Author of Nature under the 
single notion of means and ends; so as that it may be said, this is merely an end, 
and that merely means, in His regard.”—Analogy, part 1. ch, iv. 
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acts is as important as that of His words. He taught by the 
former, not less than by the latter :* and for this reason alone, 
the narrative of His earthly life could not have been excluded 
from the statement of His doctrines ;—even were it conceivable 
(which it is not) that an historically faithful account of His say- 
ings could be imparted without including His acts. His miracles 
are themselves expressions of His dignity and exalted Nature ; 
and, at the same time, typical representations of His invisible 
agency. The doctrine of the Redeemer Himself, and of His 
Kingdon, is involved in them : most of them unfolding, together 
with their immediate design of being deeds of beneficence, and 
pledges of his grace and power, the further design of conveying 
instruction under the form of symbolical acts. Thus 8. John ex- 
plains how the change of water into wine was a “manifestation 
of the glory” of Jesus ;’ that the feeding of the “five thousand” 
was not merely an intimation of His beneficence, but also a token 
of the grace to be bestowed ;° that the healing of ‘‘ the man born 
blind” symbolized how “ for judgment Christ was come into this 
world, that they which see not might see ; and that they which 
see might be made blind.”* From all this we learn that “the 
voice from the excellent glory,’ at the Transfiguration, was not 
the only Manifestation of His essential Godhead. Each of His 
miraculous acts was but the natural expression of the higher 
reality concealed beneath His human form: and hence, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Miracles in general, whether wrought 
immediately by Christ Himself, or, after His Ascension, by means 


1 See some remarks of H. W. J. Thiersch, ‘‘ Versuch zur Herstell. des hist. Stand- 
puncts fiir die Kritik der N. T. Schriften,” s. 123; who, having laid down in the first 
place, the principle—“ that an isolation of Christ’s sayings from the facts which ae- 
companied them was partly unnatural, partly inconceivable and impracticable”—goes 
on to give “a special proof” that it was Divinely appointed, and designed by Christ 
Himself, that the minutest facts connected with the close of His life upon earth should 
be included in the Gospel narrative. This proof is supplied by the saying recorded 
in S. Matt. xxvi. 13. When Mary had anointed the Lord in Bethany, and the act 
was censured by His disciples, His reproof was accompanied with the words: “ Verily 
I say unto you, Wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there shall 
also this, that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her.” 


* “This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth 


His glory.”—S. John, ii. 11. 

3 “Ve seek Me, ‘not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the 
loaves, and were filled. Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of Man shall give unto you."— 
8. John, vi. 26, 27. 

4 §. John, ix. 39, 


— 
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of His Spirit in His Disciples, are termed “the powers of the 
world to come.” 

The principle involved in the foregoing remarks,—namely, 
that the narrative portion of the. Bible, whether contained in the 
historical books of the Old Testament,’ or in the Gospels and | 
Acts of the Apostles, is to be looked upon as stamped with the 
same infallible truth as the account of Christ’s discourses, or of 
what are, strictly speaking, revelations, or of doctrinal teaching 
in general,—this principle is fully borne out by many character- 
istics of the inspired record. That even the form and language 
in which its truths are expressed bear the impress of its Diviws 
origin no less plainly than those truths themselyes, may be in- 
ferred, with absolute certainty, from the nature ef the reasoning 
employdi ft our Lord and His Apostles ; in which it is invariably 
assume that the words of Scripture are no less Divine than the 
doctrines which | they convey. The following examples will illus- 
trate this assertion. 

Christ*proves the great doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
dead the tense of the substantive verb. Jehovah had de- 
clared to, Moses, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, » Ser the God of Jacob ;” from which our ca at onee con- 


* Aupaperc péddovtos aidvoc—Heb. vi. 5; “a description (observes Thiersch) 
which is calculated to serve as a just point ‘of entering upon a genuine Biblical 
theory of Miracles.”—loc. cit., s 146. In illustration of the use of aidiy péAAwr, 
Ritsehl (# Die Entst. der altkath. Kirche,” s. 56) quotes: “ Propalavit Dominus per 
ee quee preeterierunt; et futwrorwm nobis dedit initia scire.”—Ep. S. Barnab., 
2a 

Pa Christ (S. Matt. xii. 3-7) argues from the seemingly unimportant incident of 
David, ‘‘when he was an hungred,” eating “the shewbread, which it was not lawful 
for him/to eat * * * but only for the priests :’—which allusion he combines 
(ve ith an inference drawn from the necessary performance of the Sacerdotal 
funetions on the Sabbath-day, “ Have ye not read in the Law, how that on the Sab- 
bath days the Priests in the Temple profane the Sabbath, and are blameless ?”—and 
hence proves that the Law and its ordinances possessed a spirtual meaning which the 
Pharisees, notwithstanding their familiarity with its literal sense, had not as yet ap- 
prehentied. This lesson He shows here (as He had already done, ch. ix. 13) was 
contained in the Divine principie enunciated by the ple of old, “ I desired mercy, 
and not sacrifice.’—Hos. vi. 6. (Cf Butler's Analogy,” Part I. ch. i.) Again: He 
teaches that the grand doctrine of the passing away of the Kingdom of God from 
the Jews to the Gentiles had been foreshadowed by the exhibition of miraculous 
power on the part of Elijah and Elisha in the cases of the widow of Sarepta, and of 
Naaman the Syrian—s. Luke, iv. 25-27. Cf too, how 8. Paul at Antioch reasons 
from the:Old Testament history i in general (Acts, xiii. 17- 23) 5 how he points out that 
“God hath not cast away His people whom He foreknew,” by adducing an incident 
in the life of Elijah (Rom. xi. 2-4); and how in Heb. xi. he recapitulates the eventful 
annals of former days,—even those “of Gedeon and of Barak, of Samson and of 
Jephtha,”—the foundation of all such reasoning being the great truth, “ Whatsoever 
things were written aforetime (dca mpoeypuon) were written for our learning.”—Rom. 


xy. 4 
22 
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cludes: “God 1s not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
Again, He reasons with the Jews as follows: “Is it not written 
in your Law, I said ye are gods? If He called them gods unto 
whom the word of God came,—and the Scripture cannot be 

broken,—-say ye of Him whom the Father hath sanctified and 
sent into the world, Thou blasphemest ; because I said I am the 
Son of God ?’*—where our Lord founds His whole argument on 
the use by the Psalmist of the single term, ELourIM, “gods.” In 
the Pentateuch also, the representatives of Jehovah had been 
dignified with this name :—Moses was so called, as representing 
God to Aaron ; .he was in like manner called “‘a god to Pha- 
raoh ;”* and in this same sense, the title is, more than once, ap- 
plied to those ‘who fiiled judicial offices in Israel.“ From this 


1 §. Matt. xxii. 32; ef Exod. iii. 6,—where ‘the addition of the name, ‘God of 
Tsaae and God of Jacob,’ can only mean that the genuine character of the Abraham- 
itic life has been transmitted solely through Isaac (not through Ishmael), and through 
Jacob (not through Esau).”—Olshausen, Comm., B.i.s. 818. Cf also Gen. xxviii. 13. 
Even Meyer and De Wette refrain from pressing here their theory of “ Rabbinical 
exposition” (cf: Dr. Bleek’s remarks quoted, Lecture vii. p. 303, note *), Meyer ob- 
serves: “The view of Strauss and Hase, that this reasoning contains merely Rabbini- 
cal dialectics, is in itself arbitrary; mistakes the justice and the truth of the conse- 
quence drawn ‘by Jesus from the passage, and is derogatory to His character and 
dignity.” On the contrary, he adds: “The quite similar reasoning of Manasse f Isr. 
De Resurr. i. 10, 6; seems to have been derived from our passage.”—Comm. in loc., 
8. 363, De Wette writes: ‘‘Not by means of Rabbinical dialectics, but from a pro- 
found apprehension of the sense of Scripture, is the continued existence of the 
Patriarchs proved * * * Jesus does not go beyond the leading idea; since 
elsewhere uvdaracig=fo7—Rom, vi. 8, 10; 1 Cor, xv. 21 ff."—Comin., in loc, 
8. 236. 

2S. John, x. 34. See Ps. lxxxii. 6—‘' I have said ye are gods (Ov75x); and all 
of you are children of the Most High (j75» 722)’—the expression, “I have said,” 
referring to that class of passages ‘in which the magistracy, and in particular the 
judicial office, is designated by the name Elohim.”—Hengstenberg, in loc. (Clarke’s 
For. Theol. Lib., vol. iii. p. 37) :—see also the following notes. 

§ Pxod. iv. 16; vii. 1. 

¢ Thus among the laws relating to the Hebrew servant we read: “Then his mas- 
ter shall bring him unto the judges—Hlohim (Oy75NT75N ‘YITN VDT)” —Exod. xxi. 6. 
In this sense the word Elohim occurs three times in ch. xxii. 8, 9; where at ver. 28 
we again read, “Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the rulers of thy people.” 
Cf. Deut. i. 16, 17 (“I charged your judges (a2~Dw) saying, * * * Ye shall 
not be afraid of the face of man, for the judgment is God’s”—ow7>N>) ; Deut. xix. 17; 
and especially 2 Chron. xix. 6, 7 (Jehoshaphat “said to the judges, Take heed what 
ye do, for ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, who ts with you in the judgment.”) 
Hengstenberg further compares 1 Chron. xxix. 23, ‘Solomon sat upon the throne of 
Jehovah—adding: “It was in connexion with the office of judge that the stamp of 
Divinity was most conspicuous; inasmuch as that office led the people, under the 
foreground of an humble earthly tribunal, to contemplate the background of a lofty 
Divine judgment (p. 31). Hence the reproof of the wicked judges contained in this 
* Psalm is introduced with the words: “God (av7>x) standeth in the congregation of 
the mighty; Jie judgeth among the gods (o'7>x.)”—ver. 1. Olshausen refers to 
Exod. xviii. 15, as giving the cléarest information on the subject. ‘‘In this passage 
it is said: ‘ And Moses said unto his father-in-law, Because the people come unto me 
to inquire of God.’ These words are to be understood of the kingly and judicial 
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derived signification of the word Christ argues by rising to its 
proper force, and higher import ; and He explains the fitness of 
this His more profound use of the passage by the remark, ‘‘ The 
Scripture cannot be broken :”—that. is, each expression of Holy 
Writ must possess a depth of meaning which cannot be reached 
by confining ourselves to its single primary object, or mere al- 
lusive application.’ 

This Divine character of the language which the writers of 
Scripture have employed is nowhere more clearly denoted than 
by a passage in the Epistle to the Galatians: “To Abraham 
and his seed were the promises made. He saith not, And fo seeds, 
as of many ; but as of one: and to thy seed, which is Christ,” 


activity of Moses; and we therefore see that God is Himself properly understood, 
according to the genuine Theocratic view [cf supra, Lecture iv. p. 154], as the true 
King and Judge of Israel, who merely has His organs through whom He reveals 
Himself. [Here Olshausen notes: ‘“ Magistrates are not called ‘gods’ because an office 
has been outwardly entrusted to them by God; but because they are said to be or- 
gans of the Divine will, which they must be, even although their disposition be im- 
pure (cf. the case of Caiaphas, John, xi. 49-52)”]. ‘‘That the Redeemer desires the 
passage in Ps. lxxxii. 6, to be thus understood, is clearly shown by the words: mod¢ 
ode 6 Adyo¢ Tob Oeod éyévero—a formula parallel to the well-known phrase, 927 7 
by nin (cf supra, Lecture iii. p. 130, &c.], by which phrase, as is well known, the 
point of time is described when communications were received by the prophets from 
above. * * * All such persons [viz., Magistrates, Prophets, Men illuminated by 
God] are called sons of God, because God’s power and Essence wrought in them, and 
were revealed through them. * * * In order to strengthen the argument, aad 
to make it obligatory on His hearers, Jesus adds: cai od dvvarac Avdjvar 7 ypagy. 
The idea of Avijvat is to be taken here as in Matt. v. 17, and Gal. ii. 18 :—the 
Scripture, as the expressed will of the unchangeable God, is itself unchangeable and 
indissoluble.”— Comm. in loc., B. ii. s. 278. Rudelbach (“ Zeitschrift,” 1841, H. iv. s. 
27) points out that the conclusion is here drawn from the improper, or allusive, to the 
proper application (not merely a minori ad majus): its foree resting on the principle, 
that “otherwise a single word of Scripture—the O“7P8 of the Psalmist—would be 
deprived of its essence and its power.” 

2 Analogous to this argument of Christ from the words of Scripture is His mode 
of reasoning from Ps. cx. 1; “ How then doth David in Spirit call Him Lord, saying, 
The Lord [Jehovah] said unto my Lord [27N>], Sit Thou on My right hand, till I 
make thine enemies.Thy footstool? If David then call Him Lord (Ei odv Aavid 
kadei Abrov: «6 p tov), how is He his Son ?”—S. Matt. xxii. 43-45. Here He plainly 
argues from the use of the word }\1x=lord or master (o. g. Joseph says that He had 
been made “lord” of Pharaoh’s house, Gen. xlv. 8; and Jacob calls Esau "27x, Gen. 
xxxiii. 8]. Were it possible that this expression had been, or could have been, em- 
ployed erroneously or improperly by the Psalmist, any argument such as Christ here 
urged against the Pharisees would be without point or force. “TF David,” writes 
Téllner, “ could have erred in the words which he employed, no certain conclusion 
could be thence inferred; it were possible that he had falsely described magistrates as 
gods, and the Messiah as his lord.” —Die gotil. Eingebung, 8. 419. Cf. also. supra, Lee- 
ture v. p. 201. 

2 TG db ’AP. &bfé0. ab éxayy, Kad TH oépuate adrod. ov Aéyeu Kal totic om ép- 
pacer, W¢ éxi ToAAGY, GAN ae t@’ Evog Kal TO orépuari oon, b¢ gor Xpiorog. 
—Gal. iii, 16. (C& qoud—Gen. xvii. 8; xxviii. 13: LXX.—«ai ro orépuari cov.) 
Olshausen refers to Gen. xxii. 18; xxvi.4; xxviii. 13, 14; making Gen. xxii. 18, 
the specia: object of the Apostle’s allusion. 
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Here §. Paul, without making an express quotation, confines 
himself to the exposition of a single word,* founding his argument 
on the force of the singular number. His object is to’ point out 
the deep sense concealed under the form of this promise to the 
Patriarch. As there was but one chosen race sprung from Abra- 
ham, one covenant-people of the promise :—in other words, as 
not all the offspring of Abraham’s body were heirs of the bless- 
ing, but the posterity of Isaac alone ; on a similar principle, ar- 
gues the Apostle, “the blessing of Abraham” comes now too, 
not upon his mere bodily descendants, as such, but upon those 
who, whether they be ‘‘ Jews or Greeks,” “ are One in Christ ;” 
and who, “if they be Christ’s are therefore Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the promise.” 


1 yyi—=orépua—a collective term, signifying seed, race, posterity ; and which §. 
Paul does not mean to contrast with the plural, o-y-1,—in which form the word oe- 
curs but once in the Old Testament, where it has the determinate sense of “ grain,” 
* seeds of corn:” ‘* He will take the tenth of your seed ;” (1 Sam. viii. 15—cf. too, Dan. 
j, 12, 16, where in its Chaldee form it denotes “ pulse”),—but, on the contrary, founds 
his argument on the collective force of the term in the singular; drawing the distine- 
tion between o7épua, posterity, and orépyara, posterities. That is, he explains how 
God’s promise applied to the line of Abraham’s posterity through Isaac; not to his 
descendants generally, whether derived through Isaac or Ishmael indifferently (cf. 
supra, p. 338, note'). In his exposition of this passage, Tholuck (‘‘ Das A. T. im N. 
T.” s, 51 ff.) points out that this use of 971 as a collective term is one familiar to S. 
Paul, who explains the words of Gen. xxi. 12, ‘‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” 
‘as meaning “the children of God”—2v ’loaak KAn@yjoovtai cot o m Eppa‘ Tour’ gar, 
ob Tad TEKVA THC CapKb6.s, TaiTa TéKva TOD Ocot—Rom. ix. 7,8; ef. Heb. xi. 18. 

? This explanation (that of Tholuck and Olshausen—Bengel’s is somewhat differ- 
ent) is founded upon the principle laid down in the words: “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek * * * FOR YE ARE ALL ONEIN CuRist Jesus. And if ye be Christ's, 
then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise”—Gal. iii. 28, 29. 
Hence Xpzoréc (ver. 16) is put for the community of believers, who are “ His body,” 
and of whom He is the Head (cf. “ We are members of His Body, of His Flesh, and 
of His Bones’—Eph. v. 30; see, too, ch. i. 23; iv. 12; and 1 Cor. xii. 12,27,) This 
exposition is: further: confirmed by the continuation of the argument, ‘ Now we, breth- 
ren, as Jsaac was, are the children of promise,” &c.—Gal. iv. 28, &e, ; see last note. 
The Apostle elsewhere explains the true force of the promises to Abraham. The 
“seed” are they “ who walk in the steps of the faith of our father Abraham;” and 
“the promise” is ‘sure to all the seed; not to that only which is of the Law, but 
to that also which is of the faith of Abraham.”—Rom. iv. 12,16. This exposition, 
writes Tholuck, “the Jew himself must concede the more willingly, since it would 
prove too much, even in his view, were the prediction to embrace unconditionally 
every descendant of Abraham:—even he would desire to exclude the line through 
Ishmael, and that through Hsau.”—loe. cit., s. 58. With reference to the objection 
that the force thus given to the singular of orépua could not have been designedly 
attached to it by the author of Genesis, Olshausen observes: ‘The Apostles, like all 
the other writers of the New Testament, had, in the illumination of the Holy Spirit, 
the fall authority to pass beyond the standpoint of consciousness in the Old Testa- 
ment writer [ef Lecture v. p. 197, &c.], and to unveil the innermost truth of the 
thought according to the sense of Him Who promised and foretold. If, therefore, 
Jewish learning also has made similar applications of Old Testament passages, still 
the distinction of the Apostolic mode of procedure from the Rabbinical always con- 
sisted in this, that the learned Jews acted merely according to the arbitrary manner 
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To the foregoing examples must be added a single illustration 
of that Divine superintendence which guided the authors of 
Scripture in their selection of expressions from which, as we have 
just seen, such important truths could be inferred. Christ’s. 
title, “Son of Man,’”” constantly recurs in each of the four Gos-— 
pels. It is never applied to Him, however, by any other than 
Himself, so long as He walked on earth. On one occasion, after 
He was glorified, it is given Him by 8. Stephen ;’ but throughout 
the Apostolic Epistles the title is not once to be found. The con- 
clusion is obvious: and the marked agreement of the sacred 
writers, even in this single particular, is a manifest proof that 
they have written under the same Divine influence,’ In two 
passages of the Apocalypse,* moreover, the title “Son of Man” 
is employed ; there being in both cases an obvious reference, ac- 
cording to 8. John’s practice in that book, to the great prediction 
of Daniel: “I saw in the night visions, and behold one like the 
Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven.” And, in continu- 
ation of what has been just said, it particularly is worthy of re- 
mark, that while a Hebrew phrase, which the English Version 
similarly translates, “‘son of man,” is of frequent occurrence (as 
in the book of Ezekiel), the form of expression employed by 
Daniel is to be met with in no other portion of the Old Testa- 
ment,” 


of human beings by which their acuteness often degenerated into mere conceits ;— 
while the Apostles, gnided by the Spirit, ever unveiled infallibly the true sense of 
the predicting Spirit (2 Pet. i. 20, 21)."—Comm. in loc. B. iv. s. 65. Cf. supra, Lec- 
ture vii. p. 309, &e. 

*'O Yide TOY ’AvOpdr0v. Bishop Middleton observes on S. John, v. 27, where 
both articles are omitted: “If it be thought remarkable * * * that vidc dvOpd- 
mov, as applied to Christ, now jirst occurs without the articles, it is sufficient to answer 
that now, for the first time, has Christ asserted His claim to the title: in all other 
places He has assumed it.”- Meyer, én loc., considers that “ vidc dvOp. ist als Nomen 
propr. behandelt, daher artikellos.” ; 

2 Acts, vii. 56. 

3 “ Apostolorum vel in hoe uno idiomate convenientia ostendit eos eodem divino 
motu seripsisse.”—Bengelii Gnomon, in S. Matt. xvi. 13. 

* Rev. i. 13; xiv. 14:—in both cases the articles are wanting. 

5 Dan. vii. 13, where we read—w2s "3. The phrase in Ezekiel is O7N"]2. (In 
Psalm exliv. 3, D2N7j3 occurs, ef. Ps. vili.5. We also find mx722—e. g. Psalm xlix. 
2. The verb wix—=cager male affectus fuit. May we not hence (‘‘ Agritudinis et 
morbi significatu, qui inest in rad. wx,” &¢e.—Gesenius én voc.) infer that this phrase, 
thus appropriated to the Messiah, conveys the idea of the “ Man (mx) of sorrows”— 
Tsai. lili. 3? and therefore conclude that, until after His period of humiliation, no one 
was permitted to apply to the Lord a title thus indicative of his exinanition: but that 
when He had resumed His own glory, the restriction was removed—as in the cases 
of S. Stephen and 8. John? 

To the foregoing examples, which so clearly exhibit the superintendence exer- 
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Thus far I have endeavored to lay down principles from which 
the Divine authority, the infallible certainty, and the entire 
truthfulness, of every part of the Scriptures must necessarily re- 
sult. To this conclusion many exceptions have been taken ; and 
with some general observations on the nature and foundation 
of such exceptions these Discourses shall fitly terminate. From 
the outset I have endeavoured, as far as it was possible, to keep 
the inquiry as to Inspiration distinct from the many kindred ~ 
questions, relating to the Bible, with which it has been so con- 
tinually interwoven in the course of modern criticism ;' and I 
shall now content myself with stating the grounds on which I 
conceive the weakness of the objections to which I have alluded 
may in all cases be exposed :—to enter with any particularity on 
so vast a field would, it is clear, necessitate a discussion on almost 
every topic connected with the Evidences of Christianity, In il- 
lustration of the grounds on which I thus rely, I purposely select 
those examples which are the most obvious, and the most fa- 


cised over the language of Scripture, the following may be added. In order to prove 
that through the One Son, others, too, should be exalted to be the sons of God, 8. 
Paul insists upon the single term ‘‘ brethren” in Ps. xxii. 22: “For both He that 
sanetifieth, and they who are sanctified, are all of one; for which cause (dv’ nv airiav) 
He is not ashamed [even under the Old Covenant] to call them brethren; saying, I 
will declare Thy name unto My brethren.”—Hebr. ii. 11, 12. Cf our Lord’s argu- 
ment from Gen. i, 27, and v. 2; in S. Matt. xix. 4, &e. Again, S. Mark and 8. Luke 
thus give the demoniac’s address to Christ: ‘‘ What have I to do with Thee, Jesus, 
Thou Son of the Most High God?” (S. Mark, v. 7; 8. Luke, viii. 26; cf S. Matt. viii. 
29). ‘Inno other part of the Gospels do we find the Most High as an epithet to God: 
they are used separately as equivalent terms. Why, then, are they united by S. 
Mark and §. Luke? The man and his friends were Pagans; and he was constrained 
by an overruling power to confess the true God in this explicit manner: just as the 
Pythonissa did afterwards at Philippi, by saying, ‘These men are the servants of the 
Most High God.—Acts, xvi. 17. And they [who wrote not as S. Matthew for Jews] 
retain the very form of words used by the demoniac, for the sake of those who had 
believed in ‘gods many and lords many;’ and to whom the bare name of God did 
not so surely present the proper and sublime notion of the word.” * * * “The 
most high God occurs but once more in the New Testament, Heb. vii. 1, and is there 
taken from Gen. xiv. 18, where Melchizedek is called ‘The priest of the most high 
God,’ to show that the God whom he ‘served was the true God, and not one of the 
gods of the nations. * * * And I believe, throughout the Old Testament, The 
Most High is conjoined with the name of God only in the like cases.’—-Townson, On 
the Four Gospels, Dise. v. p. 156. For additional examples ef Tollner “Die gottl. 
Eingebung,” s. 17 ff. and M. Gaussen, ‘ Theopneustia,” p. 411, &c. As I have ad- 
duced some passages from S. Matthew in support of this line of argument, it is ob-" 
viously necessary (as indeed for other reasons connected with the subject of these 
Discourses) to advert to the question as to the original language of his Gospel. That ~ 
it was originally composed in Hebrew cannot, I apprehend, be denied. On this sub- 
ject some remarks will be found in Appendix M. 

1 “Die Untersuchung iiber die Theopneustie der heiligen Schrift gehért also nicht 
in die Einleitung, wohin sie z. B. Bauer, Jahn, u. a. zichon.”—Hiyernick, Hinleit., Th 
is. 3. Cf supra, Lecture i, p. 32. 
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miliar, It will manifestly save us the pains of any collateral 
controversy if such instances only are brought forward, the dif- 
ficulties connected with which are generally allowed to have re- 
ceived a satisfactory solution. 

I, The objections which first demand our notice are those 
founded upon the assertion that the sacred writers contradict 
each other. It is the more necessary to insist upon this topic, 
since, as it has been well observed, “much of the criticism at 
the present day seems to assume that there is some resting- 
place between the perfect truthfulness of Inspiration, and the 
uncertainty of ordinary writing.” Of this class of objections the 
want of harmony alleged to exist among the Evangelists affords 
the most ordinary (as they are the most important) examples, 

That in the Gospel narrative certain statements are to be 
found which, at first sight, seem at variance, every one is aware. 
It is also well known that many commentators have not been 
happy in their efforts to reconcile the seeming discrepancies : 
and hence’ it has resulted that some advocates of Christianity 
have been tempted to make admissions which are gratuitous as 
they are unwarranted. It is too often conceded to the adversary, 


1 Westcott, “‘ Elements of the Gospel Harmony,” p. 131. “A subjective stand- 
ard is erected, which, if once admitted, will be used as much to measure the doctrines 
as the facts of Scripture; andqvhile many speculators boldly avow this, others are 
contented to admit the premises from which the conlusion necessarily follows.”— 
Ibid. The most obvious illustration of the truth of this remark is Schleiermacher’s 
theory of the “ Christian Consciousness.” ‘As the intuitive consciousness of God 
indicates to the human mind the existence * * * of a Personal Deity, so does 
this ‘Christian Consciousness’ testify that Christ lived, and that He continues, by His 
Spirit, to operate upon mankind. * * * It is only he who has a ‘Christian Con- 
sciousness’ that can recognize Christ in the fragments of tradition, and the mani- 
festations of history."—Neander, The Life of Jesus Christ, Introd. § 2 (Bohn’s transl. 


. 3). 

2 Mr. Coleridge writes: ‘‘On what other ground [than on the reception “of the 
plenary inspiration of the Old and New Testaments”] can I account for the whimsical 
subintelligiturs of our numerous harmonists,—for the curiously inferred facts, the in- 
ventive circumstantial detail, the complemental and supplemental history which, in 
the utter silence of all historians and absence of all historical documents, they bring 
to light by mere force of logic ?—And all to do away with some half score apparent 
discrepancies in the chronicles and memoirs of the Old and New Testaments * * * 
discrepancies so trifling in circumstance and import, that, although in some instances 
it is highly probable, and in all instances, perhaps, possible that they are only ap- 
parent and reconcilable, no wise man would care a straw whether they were real or 
apparent, reconciled or left in harmless and friendly variance.”— Confess. of an Enquir- 
ing Spirit, Letter iv. p. 41. Mankind, unhappily, are not content to regard this sub- 
ject from the heights of such sublime philosophy. A melancholy page in the history 
of the Church informs us that, from the earliest period to the days of Strauss, the 
enemies of Christianity (in the words of 8. Augustine prefixed to this Discourse) ‘‘ hoe 
solent quasi palmare su vanitatis obiicere, quod ipsi Evangelist inter seipsos dis- 
sentiant.” 
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that the discrepancies alleged are, in point of fact, real. Truth 
and candor, we are sometimes told, require that this concession 
should be made: and since a leading argument against any strict 
view of Inspiration is based upon this assumed want of harmony, 
these advocates attempt to evade it either by maintaining that 
such contradictions (which, as they are willing to allow, really ex- 
ist) are of a trifling character ; or by alleging that the independ- 
ence of the sacred writers, as well as the absence of concert 
among them, is the only thing which the existence of discrepan- 
cies proves. Nay, we are sometimes told, that nothing but the 
force of prejudice, or attachment to some preconceived and er- 
roneous theory, can possibly induce any defender of Christianity 
to uphold the infallibility of the Evangelists in all the details of 
their Gospels... I would further premise, that this objection, 
which we are about to examine more closely, is of no modern 

ate. So early as the middle of the second century the Epicur- 

an philosopher Celsus urged the existence of such apparent con- 
radictions against the truth of the Gospel history :—he argued, 
for example, that 8. Matthew and 8. Mark made mention of but 
one angel at the Sepulchre, while 8. Luke and 8. John speak of 
two.” ( On which I would observe in passing, that we learn from 


1 Mr. Alford, in the Prolegomena to his edition of the Greek Testament (vol. i. 
ch. 1, § 4), observes to this effect ; ‘Christian commentators have been driven to a 
system of harmonizing which condescends to adopt the weakest compromises, and to 
do the utmost violence to probability and fairness, in its zeal for the veracity of the 
Evangelists. It becomes important, therefore, critically to discriminate between ap- 
parent and real discrepancy; and while with all fairness we acknowledge the latter 
where it exists, to lay down certain common-sense rules whereby the former may be 
also ascertained. The real discrepancies between our Evangelistic histories are very 
few, and those all of one kind. * * * They consist in different chronological ar- 
rangements, expressed or implied. * * * The fair Christian critic will pursue a 
plan different from both [‘the enemies of the faith,’ and ‘the orthodox Harmonists’]. 
With no desire to create discrepancies, but rather every desire truthfully and justly 
to solve them, if it may be,—he will candidly recognise them where they unquestion- 
ably exist. By this he loses nothing, and the Evangelists lose nothing, * * * 
Christianity never was, and never can be, the gainer by any concealment, warping, or 
avoidance of the plain truth, wherever it is to be found.” The emphasis which Mr. Al- 
ford gives, by his italics, to the truism contained in the closing words of this extract 
would seem to point to a notorious class of writers, whose principle has been a “ con- 
cealment, warping, or avoidance of the plain truth.” In the absence, however, of any 
direct mention of such writers, the remark appears, to say the least of it, superfluous. 
To the same effect Neander writes: ‘It must be regarded as one of the greatest 
boons which the purifying process of Protestant theology in Germany has conferred 
upon Faith, as well as Science, that the old, ‘mechanical’ view of Inspiration has 
been so generally abandoned. That doctrine, and the forced harmonies to which it 
led, demanded a clerk-like accuracy in the Evangelical accounts, and could not admit 
even the slightest contradictions in them; but we are now no more compelled to have 
recourse to subtleties against which our sense of truth rebels.”—Loc. cit. p. 8. 

? Celsus, writes Origen, objected: drz Kai mpd¢ Tov abrod Tov ’Iyood Tapov ioropyvTat 
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the numerous accounts of similar objections that the primitive 
Church did not receive the books of the New Testament as Di- 
vine, without a full appreciation of the difficulties which, from 
the very first, have been so pertinaciously urged against them,") 
Indeed we have an express intimation to this effect in the cele- 
brated Fragment brought to light by Muratori; which is the 
earliest document extant, with one exception, in which the 
Evangelists are named, and which is the first catalogue of the 
Books of the New Testament.’ The author of this Fragment, 
having enumerated the four Evangelists, pauses to observe: 
*‘ Although sundry articles of belief are announced in the several 


bAnrvévat bx6 Two piv dyyedor dbo, bT6 Tivwv CF eic? Oc oluat, THPHOAc MarOaiov 
tv [xxviii. 5] cat Mdpxov [xvi. 5] éva loropykévat, Aovedy 0d? [xxiv. 4] Kal "loduvyny 
xx. 12] dto drep obk qv évavtTia® of pév yap, x. Tt. A—Cont. Celsum, lib. 
v. § 56, t. i, p. 621. 

1 Take, e. g., the difficulty which Gibbon has specially singled out to form the 
climax of his well-known “fifteenth” chapter: ‘‘ Under the reign of Tiberius, the 
whole earth, or at least a celebrated province of the Roman empire, was involved ia 
a preternatural darkness of three hours [S. Matt. xxvii. 45]. Even this miraculous 
event, which ought to have excited the wonder, the curiosity, and the devotion of 
mankind, passed without notice in an age of science and history. It happened during 
the lifetime of Seneca and the elder Pliny, who must have experienced the immediate 
effects, or received the earliest intelligence, of the prodigy,” &c., &e—The Decline, &e. 
of the Roman Empire, ch. xy. This sarcasm has not even the poor merit of original- 
ity. Origen informs us that, in his day, two objections were urged against this por- 
tion of the Gospel narrative. (1.) ‘‘Quomodo hoe factum tam mirabile, nemo Gree- 
corum, nemo Barbarorum factum conscripsit in tempore illo, maxime qui Chronica 
conscripserunt, et notaverunt sicubi tale aliquid novum factum est aliquando; sed 
soli hoe seripserunt vestri auctores?”—Comm. Series in Matt., § 134, t. iii. p. 923. 
(2.) It was also objected, that the only natural cause by which such a phenomenon 
could be explained, viz., an eclipse of the sun, is here excluded; because, “in tem- 
pore quo passus est Christus, manifestum est quoniam conventus non erat Lune ad 
Solem quoniam tempus erat Paschale.” . To the former objection Origen replies as 
follows: ‘‘Arbitror ergo, sicut ceetera signa quee facta sunt in Passionem Ipsius, in 
Jerusalem tantummodo facta sunt. * * * Nee alia terra tremuit tune, nisi terra 
Jerusalem * * * ut sentirent (verbi gratia) et qui in'/éthiopia erant, et in 
India, et in Seythia: quod si factum fuisset, sine dubio inveniretur in historiis aliqui- 
bus eorum qui in Chronicis scripserunt nova aliqua facta.”—Joid. And Origen goes 
on to adduce in illustration how “ there was a thick darkness in all the land of Ngypt 
three days * * * but all the children of Israel had light in their dwellinys.”— 
Exod. x. 22, 23 ;—considering the statement of the Evangelist that there was “ dark- 
ness over all the land,” as parallel to the hyperbole of Obadiah, that there was “no 
nation or kingdom” in which Ahab had not sought for Elijah—1 Kings, xviii, 10, 
The second objection Origen answers by alleging that another natural cause might be 
assigned, viz.: ‘‘Quasdam tenebrosissimas nubes, et forte non unam, sed multas et 
majores concurrisse super terram Judzeam et Jerusalem, ad cooperiendos radios solis, 
et ideo profunde factze sunt tenebre a sexti horaé usque ad nonam.” For the usual 
cavil as to the Ark of Noah, cf. “In Genes.” Hom, ii., t. ii. p. 61. 

2 Cf. supra, Lecture ii. p. 57, note 7. Dr. Routh observes: ‘Quum vero ponendus 
sit auctor ejus [Fragmenti] inter scriptores, qui primi omnium, excepto Papia, de 
Evangelistis ipsis vet commemoraverint, vel ipsorum scripta adjectis nominibus pro- 
tulerint, fieri non potest quin primus hic libroruam Noyi Testamenti Catalogus curig 
nostris dignus censeatur.”—Lelig. Sacr. t. i. p. 400, 
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Gospels, there is no difference in the Faith of believers ; since all 
things relating to the Lord’s history have been declared by One 
overruling Spit: a 

There are four points of view from which this subject of the 
Gospel Harmony has been regarded :—(1.) It was argued by a 
writer who attracted some notice during the last century, that 
“the Resurrection of Christ is not true, because the narratives 
of the Evangelists do not harmonize.” 2) He was met by the 
reply, ‘ This ereat doctrine is true because the accounts do coin- 
cide.” (3.) A third opinion was interposed : “It may, after all, 
be true, although discrepancies actually exist in the statements 
of the Gospels.” (4) But there remains yet a fourth mode of 
regarding the question: ‘‘It is, and must be true, even though 
ZI should not succeed in bringing the representations of the 
Evangelists into harmony ; or in solving all the difficulties which 
an ingenious mind may suggest.”’ This last proposition is ob- 
viously the only just or philosophical] conclusion for those to ar- 
rive at, who ascribe, in any true sense of the word, Divine 
authority to the Bible. I repeat that if we fully and entirely 
believe in the Divine origin of Holy Scripture, to assert that its 
statements do not harmonize is a contradiction in terms, Who 
but the veriest sciolist would question the universality of one of 
Naiture’s Laws, because the powers of Science have not as yet 
brought into subjection certain phenomena, to which this Law, 
if true, must extend. There are difficulties, no doubt, in ex- 
plaining all the phenomena which the Gospels present. Such 
difficulties, however, arise, not from any real discordance among 
the Evangelists, but from our not being, as yet at least, in pos- 
session of the clue which would reconcile their statements: just 
as certain difficulties occur in the application of the theory of 
Gravitation ;—not from any want of universality in the Law, but 
from our ignorance of the conditions of the problem.° 


1 “Wt ideo licet varia singulis Evangeliorum libris principia doceantur, nihil tax 
men differt credentium fides, cum uno ac principali Spiritu declarata sint in omnibus 
de Nativitate, de Passione, de Resurrectione, de Conversatione Domini cum Discipu- 
lis Suis.”—ap. Routh., loc, cit. p. 394: where Dr. Routh considers “ voce principia,, 
capita seu articulos hic significari, quippe cum in ore omnibus sit, doceri principia sive 
capita fidei.”—Jbid. p. 411. 

® See Thiersch, ‘‘ Versuch zur Herstell,”s. 30. The three former opinions Lessing 
mentions as being held by the author of the ‘“‘ Wolfenbiittel Fragments” (Reimarus), 
by “the Orthodox,” who opposed that writer, and by himself respectively ; the fourth 
is that which Thiersch maintains. 

* Cf the remarks of Mr. Westcott, ‘ Elements of the Gospel Harmony,” p. 136. 
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Let us examine how, in such a case, all sound philosophy 
proceeds : and let us take for our illustration the late solution of 
a celebrated astronomical problem. ‘‘No sooner,” observes one 
of the distinguished men who have afforded Science this triumph, 
—‘‘No sooner had astronomers commenced, some years ago, to 
suspect that the motion of Uranus was modified by some un- 
known cause, than all possible hypotheses were at once hazarded 
as to its nature.”* The writer then proceeds to discuss the 
merits of these several hypotheses, with the significant exception 
of that which would explain the phenomenon by asserting that 
the Law of Gravitation is not universal :—‘‘I will not stop,” 
continues M. Le Verrier, “‘ to consider this idea, that the laws of 
Gravitation may cease to be rigorous at the great distance of 
Uranus from the Sun. It is not the first time that, in order to 
explain inequalities for which they were unable to account, cer- 
tain persons have betaken themselves to the principle of univer- 
sal Gravitation. But we also know that these hypotheses have 
always disappeared before a more profound examination of facts.” 
Let us then apply to the question of the Gospel Harmony the 
principle which, as we learn from the instance just cited, is rec- 
ognised as legitimate in the exact sciences. In doing so, let us, 
for a moment, lay aside the notion that the Evangelical narra- 
tives are inspired ; and consider them merely as ordinary his- 
tories, of which we have no reason to question the general trust- 
worthiness, 

The contradictions alleged to exist in the Gospels either are 
apparent only, or they are assumed to be absolute.’ In the for- 
mer case, there is clearly no difficulty at all; and we need only 
point out that the discrepancy is but apparent. In the latter, 


1 In an essay read by M. Le Verrier before the ‘‘ Academie des Sciences,” June 
1st, 1846, an historical account is given of previous investigations relating to the per- 
turbations observed in the motion of the planet Uranus. ‘A peine ayait-on com- 
mencé, il y a quelques années, 4 soupgonner que le mouvement d’Uranus était modifié 
par quelque cause inconnue, que déja toutes les hypothéses possibles étaient hasardées 
sur la nature de cette cause. Chacun, il est vrai, suivit simplement le penchant de 
son imagination, sans apporter aucune considération a l’appui de son assertion. On 
songea a la résistance de |’éther; on parla d’un gros satellite qui accompagnerait Ura- 
nus; ou bien d’un planéte encore inconnue, dont la foree perturbatrice devrait étre 
prise en considération; on alla méme jusqu’ a supposer qu’ 4 cette énorme distance 
du Soleil, la loi de la gravitation pourrait perdre quelque chose de sa rigueur. Enfin, 
une cométe n’aurait-elle pas pu troubler brusquement Uranus dans sa marche ?” 

? For some acute remarks on this aspect of the question, see Mr. Rogers’ Essay, 
“Reason and Faith,” p. 69, &e. 
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where it is objected that an absolute contradiction exists,’ it is ‘ 
equally plain that any hypothetical, or even possible solution, : 
must, in all fairness, be accepted as a sufficient answer, if we 
only allow the general truthfulness of the narratives which we 
compare :—indeed to deny this principle is to assume that there 

is no single circumstance omitted by the Evangelists which, if 
known, would harmonize their statements.?. Even were we unable 

to adduce any example in which the application of such a prin-» 
ciple has been successful, every impartial mind must admit its 
sufficiency as a reply. Many examples, however, illustrative of 

this position, may be pointed out; and others are being daily 


1 Képpen observes that, in narratives drawn up by men who wrote like the Evan- 
gelists, independently of each other, in different places and at different times, the na- 
ture of the case requires that there should be considerable diversity of manner ia the 
account which they have given of events. And yet all four perfectly agree as to 
what constitutes the essence of their statements. In no single passage of the Gospel 
is there a contradiction in matters of fact; but there is variety in the form of represen- 
tation, and must be so, if everything was honestly set down. The opponents of the 
Gospels interchange these two features of the case; which are in the nature of things, 
unquestionably different. They seek out passages in which variety in the form of rep- | 
resentation is to be found, and these they term mutual contradictions.—“ Die Bibel ein 
Werk der gottl. Weisheit,” B. ii. s. 117. 

2 With reference to the narratives by 8S. Matthew and-S. Luke of the death of 
Judas, Mr. Alford (on Acts, i. 18, 19) observes: “The éxr7oaro ywpiov does not ap- 
pear to agree with the account in Matt. xxvii. 6-8; nor, consistently with common 
honesty can they be reconciled, waless we knew more of the facts than we do. * * * 

Whether Judas, as Bengel supposes, ‘initio emtionis facto, occasionem dederit ut 
Sacerdotes eam consummarent,’ we cannot say: such a thing is of course possible. 
* * + With regard to the purchase of the field, the more circumstantial account in 
Matthew is to be adopted; with regard to the death of Judas, the more circumstantial 
account of Luke. The clue which joins these has been lost to us ; and in this, only those 
will find any stumbling-block, whose faith in the veracity of the Evangelists is very 
\ weak indeed.” Ebrard gives a striking example of an apparent contradiction, arising 
from the manner in which the same fact has impressed itself on different eye-witnesses. 
{ On the evening of September 5, 1839, a rumor prevailed in Zurich that an attack was 
(to be apprehended from an armed force of Bernese. The greatest commotion was ex- 
) cited, and a body of men was drawn together in the district of Pfiffikon, to repel the 
attack. The rumor was soon found to be without any foundation, and means were 
/ taken by the Government to allay the popular tumult. On subsequently inquiring as 7 
\ to these events, Ebrard was informed, by one person, that the Government despatched 7 
| N,, one of their number, at a late hour, with a letter, to Pfaffikon: on another occa- 
sion, Ebrard was told, by a second informant, that N., after going a short distance, 
returned with the intelligence that the tocsin was already ringing in Pfaiffikon, A 
third related that two persons on horseback had been despatched; while a fourth 
averred that N. had sent two messengers on horseback to the disturbed district. “If 
ever four aceounts appear irreconcilable, these are so. And if a harmonist were to 
conjecture that N. had been sent to Pfiffikon; that he had been met on the Ziirich- - 
berg by two peasants, coming from that place with the intelligence that the people 
were already on the march; that he had returned with them to Zurich, and, entering 
the neighboring house of a magistrate, had caused two horses to be at once.saddled, 
and commanded the peasants to ride back in haste, to proclaim peace :—all this would, | 
no doubt, be set down as a highly improbable and artificial conjecture. And yet it is 
. / u0 conjecture, but the simple, true account which M himself gave me, when I asked 
him about that event,”—Kritik der evang. Geschichte, s, 72. 
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brought to light by the diligence of the learned." It is by no 
means uncommon to find in the accounts of two perfectly honest 
historians, referring to the same event from different points of 
view, certain peculiarities in the structure of their compositions 
which, when noticed, at once reconcile the seeming variance 
which such peculiarities may have occasioned : or some fact may 
have been omitted which lends an air of opposition to their state- 
goats, an opposition which the mention of the omitted fact by 


1 The account given in Dan. y. 30, of the death of “Belshazzar the king of the | 


Chaldeans” (a name which does not occur except in the Bible), on the night of the 
conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, seems to present an irreconcilable opposition to that 
of the Chaldean historians. 

Josephus (‘‘Cont. Apion.,” lib. i. ¢. 20, t. ii. p. 452) has preserved a fragment of 
Berosus, in which it is stated that Cyrus invaded Babylonia in the seventeenth year 
of the reign of Nabonnedus; that as soon as Nabonnedus was aware of his ap- 
proach, he assembled his forces to oppose him, but was defeated, and fled with a 
few adherents to the city of Borsippus (ei¢ rv BopoirmnvaGy roAtv): and, in fine, that 
Cyrus took that place, treated Nabonnedus with kindness, and.provided him with a 
settlement in Carmania, where he died. The name here given by Berosus to the last 
Chaldean king is repeated, with immaterial variations, in the Canon of Ptolemy, by 
Alexander Polyhist. and Abydenus (Euseb. “Chron. Armen.,” i. pp. 45, 60), and by 
Megasthenes (Euseb., “ Praepar. Evang.,” ix. 41, ed. Gaisford, t. ii. p. 442). Herodotus 
alone calls him Labynetus (‘‘Clio,” 188), adding (191), that the city was stormed by 
night during a festival; which fact is also vouched for by Xenophon, who states fur- 
ther (‘‘Cyrop.,” vii. 5. 30), that the King (whom he merely describes as dvéc.0¢ BactAedc) 
then perisheds On these facts Winer (‘ Real-Worterb.,” art. Belsazzar) observes: 
“ Berosus is, at all events, more trustworthy than a foreign writer who lived long after 
the transaction. * * * Concerning the fate, too, of the Babylonian King, Berosus 
is perhaps in the right; and deserves more credit than Xenophon and Daniel.” 
Hengsienberg, however (although he had just adduced the authority of Berosus to 
confirm the statement of Dan. iv. 30, in opposition to Ctesias and the Greek historians), 
“finds no difficulty in rejecting the account” of Berosus in the case before us, and in 
accepting the narrative of Xenophon. (‘‘Beitrage, i. s. 316, u. 326.) But another 
voice is to be heard on this question. 

Colonel Rawlinson (dating from Bagdad, January 25, 1854) has communicated to 
the “ Athenzeum” (No, 1377, p. 341, March 18, 1854), a discovery which he has ‘“re- 
cently made in Babylonian history, and which is of the utmost importance for Scrip- 
tural illustration.” A number of clay cylinders have been lately disinterred in the 
ruins of Um-Qeer (the ancient Ur of the Chaldees), two of which contain a memorial 
of the works executed by Nabonidus (the last king of Babylon) in southern Chaldea. 
“The most important fact which they disclose is, that the eldest son of Nabonidus 
was named Bel-shar-ezar, and that he was admitted by his father to a share in the 
government. This name is undoubtedly the Belshazzar ("xNwv>2) of Daniel, and thus 
furnishes us with a key to the explanation of that great historical problem which has 
hitherto defied solution. We can now understand how Belshazzar, as joint king with 
his father, may have been governor of Babylon, when the city was attacked by the 
combined forces of the Medes and Persians, and may have perished in the assault 
which followed; while Nabonidus, leading a force to the relief of the place, was de- 
feated, and obliged to take refuge in the neighboring town of Borsippa (or Birs-i- 
Nimrud), capitulating, after a short resistance, and being subsequently assigned, ac- 
cording to Berosus, an honorable retirement in Carmania. By the discovery, indeed, 
of the name of Bel-shar-ezar, as appertaining to the son of Nabonidus, we are, for the 
first time, enabled to reconcile authentic history with the inspired record of 
Daniel.” 
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a third writer instantly clears up.’ The following solution of a 
difficulty in ordinary history, together with the application of 
the principle on which it rests to a parallel case in the Evangel- 
ical record, will amply confirm what has been just stated. 
Aristobulus, the friend of Alexander the Great, and who 
watched by his death-bed, relates that he died on the 30th of 
the Macedonian month Desius. On the other hand, Humenes 
and Diodotus, who kept the journal of Alexander, and who re- 
count the progress of his malady, place his death on the evening 
of the 28th of the same month. Here is an obvious variance in 
statement; and yet no critic has for a moment considered that 
there is any real contradiction ;—although the solutions which 
have been given are very different. Thus it is shown by some, 
how the variance will disappear if we call to mind the manner of 
counting the days of the month by the Greeks ; while the expla- 
nation of another writer is founded upon the difference in the 
point of time from which the beginning of the day was reckoned : 
—whether from sunrise, as at Babylon, or from sunset, according 
to Grecian usage.” Other explanations are also supplied, and any 


1 To take an instance from the Old Testament: Sennacherib had invaded Judea, 
and Hezekiah endeavored to buy off the approaching attack upon Jerusalem: 
“That which thou puttest on me,” said he, “ will I bear.” The sum demanded ex- 
hausted the Jewish resources to such an extent, that Hezekiah was reduced to the 
necessity of cutting off the gold from the doors of the Temple (2 Kings, xviii. 13-16). 
This cowardly sacrifice was in vain; for we know how the Assyrians broke faith 
with the Jews, and we are also told of God’s miraculous interposition in their favor 
(Isai. xxxvi., XxXxvii). Shortly after this event, however, the ambassadors sent to 
congratulate Hezekiah found his treasury full to overflowing (Isai. xxix). The ap- 
parent contradiction is at once cleared up by a few lines incidentally introduced in 
the Second Book of Chronicles: ‘Thus the Lord saved Hezekiah * * * and 
many brought presents to Hezekiah, so that he was magnified in the sight of all na- 
tions from thenceforth,’—2 Chron. xxxii. 22, 23; see Blunt’s “Undesigned Coinci- 
dences,” p. 236, &e. 

1 St, Croix observes, in his “Examen Critique des Historiens a’Alexandre, ”» “Treg 
Ephémeérides dont l’autorité est ici d'un grand poids, et qu’on ne peut soupgonner ni 
Plutarque, ni Arrien, d’avoir falsifiées marquent ce jour au vingt-huit du mois Ma- 
cédonien Deesius, et 'Aristobule fixoit cet événement au trente du méme mois. Cette 
différence n’est peut-Ctre qu’apparente; car, comme il y avoit dans l’année Greeque 
six mois de 29 jours, et que le dernier de ces mois portoit le nom de 30, quoiqu’il ne 
fit réellement que de 29, il est possible que la différence des deux dates ne fit que 
du vingt-huit finissant au vingt-neuf commengant, et comme chez les Grecs le jour 
commencoit le soir, ainsi que chez presque tous les peuples qui avoient des mois lu- 
naires, ces dates pouvoient ne différer en tout que de quelques heures au plus. Lon- 
guerue (‘De Epoch. et Ann. vet. Orient.,” ¢. 1) et M. Larcher (“ Trad. a’ Hérodote,” 
t. vii. p. 709) proposent d'autres moyens ¢ de conciliation sur lesquels je ne prononce- 
rai pas, mais qui ne tendent pas moins 4 résoudre la difficulté” (p. 633). _Larcher’s 
explanation is as follows: ‘“ Mort d’Alexandre le 29 du mois Macédonien Dzesius, qui 
répond au 30 Thargélion des Athéniens et au 2'Tuin. —(Plutarch. in Alexand,, p. 106 ; 
Arrian., lib. vil. cap. xxviii. p. 309). Tl se présente ici une difficulté que je crois de 
voir éclaircir. Aristobule, ami d’Alexandre, et qui ne J’avoit pas quitté pendant sa 
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one among them is considered to remove every appearance of 
contradiction. The history. of the Gospel Harmony supplies an 
example exactly paralle Mel. The case 1s one of peculiar interest ; 
and from a very early period it has presented a difficulty to 
Christian Apologists. I allude to the statements of 8. Mark and 
8. John, as to the hour of Christ’s Passion :—“ A question,” 
says 8. Augustine, “ which, above all others, is wont to stir up 
the shamelessness of the contentious, and to disturb the unskil- 
fulness of the weak.” §. Augustine himself proposed two 
methods whereby the accounts might be reconciled ; and, while 
admitting the difficulties with which his suggestions were en- 
cumbered, he lays down the principle for which I now contend. 
Referring to a supposed objection to one of his solutions, he asks: 
“Tf we both alike believe the Evangelists, do you point out how 
their accounts can be otherwise reconciled, and I will acquiesce 
most cheerfully ; for I love not my own opinion, but the truth of 
the Gospel, Until some other explanation is discovered, this of 
mine shall suffice ; and when that other is demonstrated, I too 
will adopt it.” It has been reserved for modern times to sug- 
gest a solution which has been almost universally accepted, and 
which removes every shade of difficulty from the case. §, Mark 
asserts that our Lord was crucified at ‘‘the third hour,” or at 


maladie, dit qu’il mourut Je 30 Deesius Tpzaxdd:, tandis que le journal de Ja maladie 
de ce prince porte qu'il mourut le 28 sur le soir—T7 dé tpiry gOivovroc mpdg detAnv 
dréfavev. Cette contradiction n’est qu’apparente. 1°. Le mois Deesius avoit 31 
jours; par conséquent le troisiéme du mois finissant répondoit au 29 Thargélion. 
2°. Celui qui tenoit le journal de la maladie étant 4 Babylone, suivoit l’'usage des 
Babyloniens, qui comptoient le jour depuis le lever du soleil jusqu’au lever du jour 
suivant. Alexandre étant mort sur les huit 4 neuf heures du soir, c’étoit encore pour 
eux le 29 Thargélion. Mais Aristobule, qui écrivoit pour les Grecs, suit l'usage de 
ces peuples, qui commencoit le jour au coucher du soleil et le finissoient le lendemain 
au coucher, Alexandre, étant mort aprés le coucher du soleil, étoit mort réellement le 
30, selon leur maniére de calculer les temps, c’est-a-dire, le 2 juin.” This example is 
referred to by Tholuck, in his “ Glaubwiird. der evang. Geschichte,” s. 447. 

? Queestio de hora Dominic Passionis, quee maxime solet et contentiosorum con- 
citare impudentiam, et infirmorum imperitiam perturbare.”—De Consens. Evangelist. 
lib. iii. § 13, t. iii. pars ii. p. 127. 

* “Unde, inquis, probas horam tertiam fuisse? Respondeo, Quia credo Evange- 
listis: quibus et tu si credis, ostende quemadmodum et hora sexta et hora tertia 
potuerit Dominus crucifigi? _ De sexta enim, ut fateamur, narratione Johannis urge- 
mur; tertiam Mareus commemorat: quibus si uterque nostrum credit, ostende tu 
aliter quemadmodum fieri utrumque potuerit, libentissime adquiescam. Non enim 
sententiam meam, sed Evangelii diligo veritatem. Atque utinam etiam plures ab aliis 
inveniantur hujus exitus quiestionis: quod donec fiat, utere mecum isto si placet. Si 
enim nullus alius exitus potuerit inveniri, solus iste sufficiet: si autem potuerit, cum 
demonstratus fuerit, cligemus. Tantum non putes consequens esse, ut quilibet oms 
nium quatuor Evangelistarum mentitus sit, aut in tanto et tam sancto culmine aue- 
toritatis erraverit.”—Jbid, p. 123.. 
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nine o’clock in the forenoon ; while according to 8. John, Pilate 
“about the sixth hour” was still sitting in judgment. The ex- 
planation of this apparent discordance in time—an explanation 
which even Strauss, while exaggerating “the difficulty” to the 
utmost, allows to be “ possible’’—is, that 8. Johu has given the 
hour according to the Roman calculation of time, which counted 
as we do, from midnight ; while 8. Mark adheres to the Jewish 
custom of counting from sunrise.” 

The principle, therefore, pointed out by 8. Augustine is, I 
submit, the only one admissible by those who do not deny the 
Divine origin of the Bible altogether. Any solution, which af- 
fords a possible mode of harmonizing those statements of the 
sacred writers which present a semblance of opposition, is to be 
admitted before we can allow the existence of a contradiction : 
and it is a circumstance deserving of all attention, that for every 
example of such variance in the narratives of the Evangelists, no 
matter how carefully sought out, some solution offers itself as 


1 “ According to Mark, it was the third hour (Wpa rpirn) (nine in the morning) when 
Jesus was crucified (xv. 25). On the other hand, John says (xix, 14) that it was 
about the sixth hour [pa jv de (or dae?) Ext], (when, according to Mark, Jesus had 
already hung three hours on the cross), that Pilate first sat in judgment over hin. 
Unless we are to suppose that the sun-dial went backward, as in the time of Heze- 
kiah, this is a contradiction which is not to be removed by a violent alteration of the 
reading, nor by appealing to the cei (about) in John, or to the inability of the disci- 
ples to take note of the hours under such afflictive circumstances: at the utmost tt 
might, perhaps, be cancelled, if it were possible to prove that the fourth Gospel through- 
out proceeds upon another mode of reckoning time than that used by the Synoptists.” 
—The Life of Jesus, part iii. ch. 3, § 132 (Chapman’s transl. vol. iii. p. 276). 

2 For a full discussion of this question see the eighth of Townson’s “ Discourses 
on the Four Gospels;” where it is shown that 8. John has, on all occasions, “reck- 
oned the hours as we do, from midnight to noon, and again from noon to midnight:” 
and also that the interval of time between the ‘sixth hour” of S. John, and the “third 
hour” of 8. Mark (i. e. between siz and nine o’clock in the forenoon), must have been 
fully occupied by the vacillation of Pilate, in consequence of his wife’s message (S. 
Matt. xxvii. 19),—by the trial and condemnation of the two malefactors,—and by the 
procession to Calvary. Adopting this view, Rettig, in the “Studien und Kritiken” 
for 1830 (s. 103), quotes the words of Pliny: “Ipsum diem alii aliter observavere, 
* * ® Sacerdotes, et qui diem definiere civilem, item Agyptii et Hipparchus a 
media nocte in mediam.”—WHist. Nat., lib. ii. 77; and Le Clere (by whom this solution 
was first suggested), quotes the question of Plutarch—déva re tiv tig Huépac dpxiy &x 
péone vuKtog AauBavover ;—Quest. Rom., \xxxiii. Tholuck (‘Glaubwiird. der ev. 
Gesch.” s. 306) shows that the time of sunrise at the vernal equinox, taken in con- 
nexion with the rules of Roman jurisprudence, fully confirms the explanation thus 
given of S. John’s expression, “about the sixth hour.” He also quotes Macrobius, 
“ Magistratus post mediam noctem auspicantur; et post exortum solem agunt”—Sat- 
urnal. i. 3; and Aulus Gellius, ‘‘Senatus-consulta ante exortwm solem, aut post solis 
occasum facta, rata non esse.’”—WNoct. Att. xiv. 1. 

It is strange that the latest English commentator, Mr. Alford, should have taken 
no notice of this celebrated solution. He writes: “There is an insuperable difficulty 
as the text now stands. * * * We must certainly suppose that there has been 
some very early erratum in our copies.” / 
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being possible—possible I say, since the nature of the case, at 
times, admits of no more than suggesting such an explanation as 
may not be improbable.’ In apparent discrepancies of this kind, 
the difficulty often arises from the simple fact, that we have al- 
together lost the clue which unites the different statements, 
Sometimes, it is true, that difficulty may arise from misconcep- 
tion of what has been written,—a misconception which patient 
study may, and frequently does, clear up :—as, for example, 


2 Cf Steudel, ‘‘Ueber Inspir. der Apost.,” H. ii. s. 72. For example: “As He 
was come nigh unto Jericho,” our Lord restored sight to “a certain blind man” who 
“sat by the wayside begging,’ and who “cried, saying, Jesus, thou Son of David, 
have mercy on me.”—S. Luke, xviii. 35-43, In 8. Mark, x. 46-52, we read that “ag 
He went out of Jericho,’ He performed the same miracle on “blind Bartimeus, the 
son of Timzus,” who also ‘‘sat by the highway side begging,” and who addressed 
the Lord in the very same words as the blind man in 8. Luke’s account. But where 
is the contradiction here? What is there improbable or overstrained in supposing 
that a blind man may have sat “‘ by the wayside begging,” on both occasions ;—on the 
road leading to, as wéll as that leading from, Jericho? Assuming this, what can be 
thought more probable (as Origen has already suggested—‘ Comm. in 8S. Matt.,” t. 
iii. p. 732) than that the news of the former miracle should have reached “ blind Bar- 
timzeus ;” and that he too should have placed himself in the way of the great Prophet, 
and supplicated Him in language which had already arrested His attention, and won 
His pity? Ebrard (loc. cit., s. 469), moreover, points out that the accounts of the 
Evangelists themselves intimate that the two transactions were different. Barti- 
mus, at the mere sound of Christ's voice, comes himself without any one to lead 
him; while the other blind man must have been at some distance; for Jesus ‘‘ com- 
manded him to be brought unto Him,”—ver. 40 (cf also éyyicuvtog 02 airod). 

Again, what real difficulty arises here from the fact of S. Matthew (xx. 29-34), 
when relating Christ’s departure from Jericho, having combined facts so strikingly simi- 
lar in one summary: “ Behold two blind men sitting by the wayside, when they heard 
that Jesus passed by, cried out, saying, Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou Son of 
David?” There can clearly be no excéption taken to the general assertion, that eventa, 
strikingly analogous, may have happened on diiferent occasions :—for (not to mention 
the similarity between the miracles performed by Elijah and Elislia), Christ Himself 
refers to the two instances of His feeding the multitude (see 8. Matt. xvi. 9, 10; S. 
Mark, viii. 19, 20); and S. John, (ii. 14, 15) relates that He cast “‘ the money-cliangers” 
out of the Temple at the opening of His ministry; while the other Evangelists tell us 
that He repeated the, same act towards its close (8. Matt. xxi. 12; S. Mark, xi. 15; 
8. Luke, xix. 45). Cf. also the repetition of the same command, 8. Matt. v. 32, and 
xix. 9. We learn incidentally, from the manner in which 8. Augustine employs this 
prin¢iple, the nature of the arguments with which, even in his time, this truth of the 
Gospel history was assailed. In one of the miracles of feeding the multitude, 8S. Mark 
vi. 40) tells us that “they sat down by hundreds and by fifties.” According to 8. Luke 
ix. 14), our Lord said, ‘‘ Make them sit down by jifties.” Had 8. Mark, observes 8. 
Augustine, omitted the “fifties,” it would be called a contradiction. And, as to the 
repetition of the miracle itself, ‘‘ Hoc sane non ab re fuerit admonere in hoc miraculo 
de septem panibus, quod duo Evangelists Matthzeus Marcusque posuerunt; quia si 
aliquis eorum id dixisset, qui de illis guinque panibus non dixisset, contrarius ceteris 
putaretur. Quis enim non existimaret unum idemque factumesse * * * sed aut 
illum pro quinque panibus septem dum falleretur commemorasse, aut illos pro septem 
quinque, aut utrosque mentitos, vel oblivione deceptos? * * * Hoc ideo diximus 
ut sicubi simile invenitur factum a Domino, quod in aliquo alteri Evangelistze ita re- 
pugnare videatur ut omnino solvi non possit, nihil aliud intelligatur qaam utrumque 
factum esse.’—De Consensu Evang., lib. ii. § 50, loc. cit. p. 77. Schleiermacher calm! 
observes: “I cannot prevail on myself to believe the second feeding.”—Zssay on & 
Luke, p. 144, 
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where Neander (who does not, in general, scruple to impeach the 
accuracy of the Evangelists) observes, with reference to the return 
of the Holy Family to Nazareth after the flight to Egypt: “It 
was formerly thought that Matthew and Luke contradicted each 
other here. * * * Both accounts may be equally true, and 
harmonize well with each other, although those who put them 
imperfectly together may not perceive the agreement,” But 
there are instances over which it is conceivable, from the nature 
of the case, that some obscurity must for ever rest. Let any 
single event be described by different eye-witnesses, and their ac- 
counts will present variations, and apparent contradictions, simply 
because each of them seizes strongly upon some one salient point, 
which serves to elucidate his purpose, and leaves the rest com- 
paratively in the background. In entering upon the subject of 
the Gospel Harmony, we must ever remember that our four 
Evangelists regarded the facts of the Saviour’s history each un- 
der a different aspect. The essential point of difference between 
8. John and the others’ lies in his having in view the opponents 
of the Gospel within the Church: while the Synoptical writers 
mainly addressed themselves to the wants of those who stood 
without its pale, whether Jews or Gentiles. §. Matthew’s aim is 
to establish the identity of the New Testament Revelation with 
that of the Old ; and to prove to the people of Israel that in 
Jesus, as the Christ, were fulfilled the promises to Abraham and 
to David. §S. Mark desires to exhibit the sublime facts of Chris- 
tianity, in opposition to the degraded supestitions of heathenism. 
The narrative of S. Luke, commencing at-Jerusalem with the 
Vision of the Priest in the Sanctuary, closes with 8. Paul’s ad- 
dress in his prison at Rome ;—the design of the inspired historian 
being to describe the several stages by which the message of Sal- 
vation advanced, from the Temple of Jehovah, to the metropolis 
of the Gentile world.’ In narratives composed with objects thus 

1 “The Life of Jesus Christ,” Book i. ch iii. § 21 (Bohn’s transl. p. 31). Nean- 
der had immediately before (§ 19) stated: “‘ We cannot vouch with equal positiveness 
for the accuraey of Matthew’s statement of the means by which the Sages learned, 


after their arrival in Jerusalem, that the chosen Child was to be born in Bethlehem.” 
2 See Ebrard, loc. cit., s. 143. 
® Cf Hofmann, “‘ Weissagung u. Erfallung,” s. 48; and Luger, “ Die Rede des 
Stephanus,” s. 2, who refers to the commission given by Christ at the close of S. 
Luke’s Gospel: “ That repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem”—xxiv. 47; observing that the ad- 
dress of ‘he Lord (Acts, i. 8), before His Ascension, supplies an index to the con- 
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distinct, we can feel no surprise at the absence of sundry par- 
ticulars which, if known to us, would at once clear up many of 
those obscurities that afford so great a source of perplexity to 
several minds. Nor should the silence of the Evangelists as to 
such particulars in any wise disconcert us ; unless we impose 
other rules on them than those by which we are content to test 
the fidelity of ordinary writers. The omission of a contemporary 
author to notice a fact which we, from whatever reason, may con- 
sider of the greatest moment, is a case by no means unusual. 
The younger Pliny,—although giving a circumstantial detail of 
so many physical facts, and describing the great eruption of 


Vesuvius, the earthquake, and the showers of ashes that issued / 
from the voleano,—makes no allusion whatever to the sudden | 


overwhelming of two large and populous cities, Herculaneum and 
Pompeii.’ 

In illustration of the foregoing observations I would further 
add, that what we know of the motives which led to the compo- 
sition of our Gospels renders the existence of contradictions ante- 
cedently improbable in the very highest degree. Husebius, in 
his chapter “On the order of the Gospels,” ratifies the concur- 
rent voice of earlier history which is to the effect that 8. John’s 
narrative was the last in point of time ; and that he gave his 
testimony to the truth of what had been previously written.” 


tents of the Acts of the Apostles regarded as a continuation of the former narrative : 
—the substance of the first seven chapters being described in the words, ‘‘ Ye shall 
be witnesses unto Me in Jerusalem ;” of the eighth and ninth chapters in the words, 
“ And in all Judea and Samaria ;” while chapters x.—xxviil. are summed up in the 
words, “ And unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 

1 See Lyell’s “Principles of Geology,” 8th ed., p. 348. The principle on which 
the omission has been explained, viz., that Pliny’s ‘chief object was simply to give 
Tacitus a full account of the particulars of his uncle’s death,’—suggests, in like man- 
ner, the explanation of the Hyangelists’ silence respecting subjects not connected 
with their “ chief object.” 

2 Tév xpoavaypagévtwv tpidv eic mdvtac 76n Kai ei¢ adtdv [Iwdvynr] drade- 
dopévov, drodéEachar piv daciv, dAjbevav abtoig éxywaptyjoavta.—tKcel. Hist., lib. 
Ill. c. xxiv. p. 116. The earlier writers by whom this fact has been stated are, the 
author of Muratori’s Fragment (ap. Routh, “Relig. Sacr.,” t. i. p. 394); Clemens 
Alex. in his ‘‘ Hypotyposes” (ap. Euseb., “Eccl. Hist.,” lib. vi. c. xiv. p. 274—Tov 
névtot "lwdvvnv éoyarov, x. tT. A.); 8. Victorinus (‘qui sub finem szeculi tertii flo- 
ruit; ita enim ille de Joanne Apostolo in ‘Commentario’ ei adscripto in Apocalyps- 
im, p. 1253, in ‘ Biblioth. Parisine PP.,’ t. i..—Routh. ébid., p. 408); S. Epiphanius, 
“ Heeres.” li. § 12, p. 434. §. Jerome sums up the earlier testimonies with the 
words: ‘‘Joannes Apostolus * * * novissimus omnium scripsit Evangelium, 
rogatus ab Asize Episcopis, adversus Cerinthum, aliosque hzereticos * * * sed et 
aliam causam hujus seripturee ferunt. Quod cum legisset [Joannes] Matthzi, Marci, 
et Luc volumina, probaverit quidem textum historic, et vera eos dixisse firmaverit,” 
&c. De Vir. Lilusir., c. ix. t. ii. p. 829. “In ancient times,” writes Gieseler, “ they 
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The great historian of the Church then goes on to point out how 
S. John has supplied details which the other Evangelists had 
omitted ; and he concludes with the remark : ‘“‘ One who attends 
to these circumstances can no longer entertain the opinion that 
the Gospels are at variance with each other.” It is interesting 
to observe from what a very early period this entire question 
has been discussed. It was impossible, indeed, not to have no- 
ticed the remarkable omission by 8. John of those facts which 
the Synoptical writers had recorded, but which, at the same 
time, his whole line of argument perpetually assumes to be well 
known.” It was equally impossible to have overlooked the so- 
licitude with which he often obviates,—by the introduction of a 
sentence,’ or even of a single word, occurring, as one might at 
first sight imagine, without design,—some difficulty likely to 


regarded this Gospel as a supplement to the three former, as is expressed in the tra- 
dition that John tested, and approved, and completed them by his own.”—Die Enst. 
der schriftl. Hvang., 8. 133. And Hug concludes, from both internal and external 
evidence: ‘‘ John, therefore, saw the others; and this was one of the circumstances 
on which the plan and tendency of his own Gospel depended; and the selection of 
the facts to be introduced in it.”—Zinleit., Th. ii..c. i. § 56. s. 183. I profess myself 
quite unable to understand how Dr. Davidson, who has fairly stated the evidence, 
can consider himself “justified in pronouncing the hypothesis in question [viz., that 
8. Jobn had seen the Synoptical Gospels] unsupported either by external tradition 
or internal grounds.” —An Introd. to the New Test., vol. i. p. 324. 

» Ol¢ wai éxcatyoavti, ober dv dasa dragwreiv dAAqjAow Ta ebayyédva—Ibid. 

eae 

F ? E. g. the Transfiguration ; the fact of the descent of the Holy Ghost at Christ’s 
baptism,—the Baptist being introduced as referring to that fact in words which, 
without a previous knowledge of it, would have been, at least, exceedingly obscure 
(S. John, i. 32-34). Especially remarkable is this Evangelist’s silence as to Christ’s 
miracles, on which his argument so constantly depends (e. g. ch. iii. 2; v. 36, and 
passim); but of which he has detailed only five. Who (remarks Hug, “ Hinleit.,” 
loc. cit. § 53, 8. 176) was better fitted to describe the particulars with which the in- 
stitution of the Eucharist was accompanied than the disciple who, during the Supper, 
lay on Jesus’ bosom? And yet he alludes. to it only to show that he designedly. 
passed over the narrative because it needed no mention; while he recounts other it 
cidental circumstances which are not found elsewhere: ‘‘ Now before the feast of the 
Passover, supper being ended (deirvov ytvouévov), He riseth, and took a towel, and 
girded Himself. After that He poureth water into a basin, and began to wash the 
Disciples’ feet. So after He had washed their feet, and was set down again—dva- 
recov TaAw,” &e.—ch. xiii. 1-12. 

5 Compare the remark, ‘“ For neither did His brethren believe on Him” (vii. 5), 
with the statement, ‘‘And when His friends (oi zap’ Airod) heard of it, they went 
out to lay hold on Him: for they said, He is beside Himself” (8S. Mark, iii. 21). So 
also the particularity in 8. John’s account of the raising of Lazarus from the dead— 
a miracle which was performed in the immediate neighborhood of Jerusalem, and in 
presence of a large assembly (ch. xi 18, 19)—was clearly designed to explain the 
Synoptists’ account of the rejoicing with which the people celebrated Christ’s entry 
into Jernsalem (S. Matt. xxi.; 8. Mark, xi.; 8. Luke, xix.); as well as the sudden 
determination of the Council to put Him to death (ch. xi. 47—53),—a resolution from 
which their fears seem to have frequently deterred. them on former occasions: ef. ch. 
vii. 25; see also S. Matt. xxi. 46. 
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arise from a comparison of the narratives of his predecessors. 
To give an example :—According to 8. Matthew it was “ another 
maid ;” according to 8. Mark, “a maid ;” and a man, according 
to 8. Luke, whose questioning led 8. Peter, on the second occa- 
sion, to deny his Master. §. John, by means of a single express- 
ion, reconciles at once what might have appeared a contradiction 
in these statements. He tells us,—and we are to remember that 
he was an eye-witness of what passed,—that, at this moment, 
several persons together interrogated the Apostle: his descrip- 
tion of the circumstance is, ‘‘ They said, therefore, unto him,” 
Thus we see that 8. John has, in certain cases, solved difficulties 





@ which, without his comment, might have been suggested by the 


' 


narratives of the Synoptists : and surely we cannot believe that 
had any statements fairly open to objection really existed, they 
would have been permitted by him to remain without some sim- 
ilar explanation. We cannot doubt, therefore, that the contem- 
poraries of the Evangelists were altogether unconscious of such 
discordance ; and that they possessed the clue to those difficul- 
ties which to us appear so perplexing. Indeed the captious spirit 
of the Jews’ must necessarily have compelled the writers of the 


* Eldev aitdv G24 7—S. Matt. xxvi. 711; 4 madioxyn idotca—S. Mark, xiv. 69; 
Erepoc iddv abrév—S. Luke, xxii. 58; while 8. John writes eizov obv aitO— 
xviii. 25. Hug observes: ‘“‘ Matthew (xxvi. 69-75) describes the denial by Peter, 
relating simply the fact, but not dwelling upon the place or persons who occasioned 
it; in his footsteps Mark (xiv. 66-72) and Luke (xxii. 54-63). John, on the other 
hand, states very accurately the place of the transaction. Jt commenced in the palace 
of the High Priest Annas [xviii. 16]. There, in the court into which John had 
procured him admission, Peter denied our Lord, for the jirst time, to the woman who 
kept the door (ver. 17). John then changes the scene to the presence of Caiaphas, 
os the other three Evangelists first take wp the narrative, and begin the story of 

ter’s denial of his Master [by no means implying, however, even by a casual phrase, 
that the first denial had not taken place previously]; while, according to John, he 
only finished, in this place, what he began in the house of Annas, and for the second 
and third time disowned acquaiutance with Jesus (ver. 25-27)."”—loe, cit. § 54. s. 180. 
If we attend to the language of the context in this place, the explanation sug- 
gested by the English Version (viz. translating the dméoretAev [vbv] Adrdv 6 “Avvac, 
kK, T. A—ver. 24, by, “Now Annas had sent Him bound unto Caiaphas”) seems 
wholly untenable; especially if we observe the impossibility of identifying the ex- 
amination of our Lord whieh S. John relates (ver. 19-23), with that before Caiaphas, 
as recorded by the Synoptists; and which 8. John has altogether omitted. Compare 
Ebrard, loc. cit. s. 535 ff. 

* Gieseler, having quoted the testimony of S. Justin M. as to the exhibition of 
this spirit by the Jews (Worep yap ai pviae éxi ta é2.Kn mpootpéxete Kad egimradbe. Kav 
yap mupia tic ety Kadwc, Ev d2 uixpdv drLodv ein ji) evapéatov iuiv, } mi voovmevor, 
7H a Tog TO aKpsyBie TOv piv TOAAGY KaAGv ob wedpovTixare, Tod J} puxpod pyya- 
tiov émiAauBdvecbe, kK. Tt 2.—Dial. cum Tryph. § 115, p. 209), goes on to say: “It 
is clear that, under these circumstances, the strictest agreement alone could secure 
the Apostles from the reproach of contradicting each other; and that an exact selee 
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Gospels of themselves to avoid even the semblance of any con~ 
tradiction in records the design of which was to overthrow the 
exclusive claims of the children'of Abraham. Nay, the estab- 
lished principles of Judaism must have rendered an avoidance of 
even seeming discrepancies essential to the acceptance of any 
historical narrative as deserving of belief :—for, as a well-known 
argument of Josephus informs us, a Jew considered no proof of 
the Divine origin of the Old Testament more conclusive, in con- 
troversy with a Gentile, than the absence of any contradictions 
in the several books of which it is composed.’ 

II. The question just examined refers to the supposed want 
of harmony between one sacred writer and another. The objec 
tion which demands our notice in the next place is founded upon 
the alleged collision between the statements of Scripture and 
Gisae of GROTENE Lidiory Aad hese that want Uemebonbntative 
fairness, so often pointed out in the reasoning employed by the 
impugners of Revealed Religion, cannot be passed over, In 
ordinary writings, when one author disagrees with another, the 
most captious critic contents himself with comparing the prob- 
abilities on both sides ; and, if he can discern no prospect of 
reconciling the conflicting accounts, he decides without hesita- 
tion in favor of that party whose veracity appears the more un- 
exceptionable. In the case of the Bible, however, the course 
pursued is very different. Should any statement of the Old, or 
of the New Testament, seem to be at variance with that of a 
ordinary historian, it is taken for granted, without further inquiry 
that the sacred narrative is false. Every presumption in favor 
of the accuracy of the uninspired writer is brought prominently 
forward ; nor are Ais statements, as to matters of fact unnoticed 
by others, thought to require corroboration: while the assertion 
of a Prophet, or of an Evangelist, if similarly unsupported, is 


tion of language was requisite in order to afford the malicious no opening for attack 
in this respect.”——Die Entst. der schriftl. Evang. s. 101. 

1 See Lecture ii. page 68, note *; ef: too, Lecture v.p. 188, note. In addition to 
the “Contradictions” of Scripture, its alleged “ Immoralities” (e. g. Jael’s putting 


| 


| 


Sisera to death; the cormmand to Abraham to slay his son; the extermination of the ~ 


Canaanites, &c.,) have supplied a fruitful source of objections, not, indeed, so much 
against the Inspiration of the Bible, as agaiust its truth ;—professing, as it does, to 
give an account of God’s dealings with man. In addition to Bishop Butler’s con- 
clusive argument on this subject (“ Analogy,” Part 1. ch. iii.), see the excellent re- 
marks of Dr. Arnold in his “Essay on the right Interpretation of the Scriptures’ 
(“‘Sermons,” 4th ed., vol. ii. p. 390, &c.); and of Mr. Rogers, in “The Hclipse of 
Faith,” p. 148, &o. 
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immediately subjected to an unscrupulous or prejudiced criticism, 
This is a species of unfairness to which the Bible, above all other 
books, affords an opportunity: for it is remarkable with what 
uniformity the sacred writers abstain from directly touching 
upon topics of common history, except in cases where their nar- 
rative absolutely requires it. There are, however, such points of 
contact with the ordinary events of the world ; and on these scep- 
tics are never slow to fasten. For example :—S. Luke, in the 
opening verses of the second and third chapters of his Gospel, 
alludes to external history. In the former passage’ the Evan- 
gelist, when enumerating the circumstances connected with the 
birth of Christ, dwells with much particularity on the fact that 
a general census had been decreed by the Emperor Augustus ; 
adding that this census “ was first made when Cyrenius was gov- 
ernor of Syria.” Against the truth of this statement Strauss 
argues, in the first place, that no author, except 8. Luke, makes 
mention of such a general census having been prescribed . by 
the Emperor :* and, secondly, that Tacitus informs us that Cy- 


1 -ES7A0ev déyuwa mapa Kaisapoc Abyobotov, droypddecbar macav Tiv oikovéevny. 
Abrn } doypapy mpitn éyéveto tryepovevovtoc tie Lvpiac Kvupyviov.—s. Luke, ii. 2. 
The objections urged against this statement are as follows: (1.) There was no census 
of the ‘Orbis Romanus’ under Augustus. (2.) As wdoa # oikovuévy refers merely to 
Judea (cf. Acts? xi, 28), swch a census could not have been held in what was not as 
yet a Roman Province; and which did not become so until Archelaus, Herod’s son, 
had been deposed by Augustus, after a reign of ten years. Herod, therefore, as “ Rex 
Socius,” would have conducted the census by his own authority, without the inter- 
vention of the Emperor. (3.) According to Tacitus, P. Sulp. Quirinius was first sent 
from Rome eleven or twelve years after the birth of Christ, to form Judea into a 
Roman Province; Sentius Saturninus being the Governor at the time of our Lord’s 
birth. From which premises it follows, that (4.) Joseph and Mary cannot have come 
to Bethlehem for the purpose stated by S. Luke; and, consequently, this portion of 
his narrative is “unhistorical.” Although many, observes Tholuck, have adopted a 
theory of Inspiration, according to which the credibility of the religious contents of the 
Bible is not weakened by the historical mistakes of its authors; still “were we to admit 
here such a nest of the rudest blunders, it may well be doubted whether the canoa of 
credibility can apply to such an extent. Give up the occasion and the truth of the jour- 
ney to Bethlehem, and the truth of the Miraculous Birth at Bethlehem become equally 
mythical."—Glaubwiird., 8. 158. As to objections (1.) and (3.), see infra; with refer- 
ence to (2.), it is to be observed that Herod was no “Rex Socius;” but merely a 
Governor, with a kind of regal authority, whom Augustus, notwithstanding Herod’s 
fidelity to M. Antonius, had, in an exceptional manner, and with his usual astute 
policy, continued to entrust with authority in Palestine. See W. Hoffmann’s “ Das 
Leben Jesu,” s. 233. 

2 Hoffmann (s. 231) replies with great force to this objection: ‘“ Passages from 
Livy, Dio Cassius, Tacitus, &c., prove to the celebrated Savigny [“ Zeitschrift far 
geschichtl. Rechtswissenschaften,” vi. & 350], who has collected them, that ‘at the 
very commencement of this Emperor’s reign an effort was made to introduce a uni 
form system of taxation into the Provinces.’” 5. Isidore of Seville, in a treatise 
compiled from historical sources extant in his time, and without any design of sup- 
porting S. Luke's statement, tells us: “Bra singulorum apnorum constituta est a 
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renius was for the first time sent from Rome, as Proconsul of 
Syria, eleven or twelve years after the birth of Christ. In the 
second passage, 8. Luke mentions that when §. John the Baptist 
entéred on his ministry Lysanias was Tetrarch of Abilene. 
Here, again, Strauss objects that Josephus, it is true, speaks of a 
Lysanias as governor of Abilene, but that the Jewish historian 
further states that this Lysanias had been put to death thirty- 
four years before the birth of Christ ; while neither J osephus, 


° 

Cesare Augusto, quando primum censum exegit, ac Romanum orbem descripsit.”— 
Originum, lib. v. c. 36, p. 41. So also Cassiodorus, one of the most learned men of 
his age (born circ. A. D. 469. He filled successively the highest civil and judicial 
offices, and was appointed Consul by Theodoric, A. D. 514), has preserved an Epistle, 
entitled “Consulari Viro Ilustri, Theodoricus Rex,” appointing an umpire in a dis- 
pute relating to the division of certain lands. In this Epistle the passage occurs: 
“ Augusti siquidem temporibus Orbis Romanus agris divisus, censuque descriptus est; 
ut possessio sua nulli haberetur incerta, quam pro tributorum susceperat quantitate 
solvenda.”— Variarum, lib. iii. Ep. 52, t. i. p. 57. The very nature of these quota- 
tions refutes the evasion of Strauss and Bauer:—viz., that the information which they 
conyey respecting this census was borrowed from 8. Luke. According to Suetonius 
(“ Augustus,” ¢. 27), “Censum populi ter egit [Augustus] primum ac tertium cum 
collega, medium solus;” and the monument of Ancyra indicates that the census which 
was carried into effect by himself alone fell in the year before the birth of Christ 
(Ideler, B. ii. s. 380, quoted by Hoffmann). These latter references, no doubt, refer in 
the first instance to the city of Rome; but they prove the Emperor's solicitude on 
the subject: and although §. Luke states that the ‘ Decree” related to ‘all the 
world,” he does not state that it was everywhere carried out at the same time. 
Ebrard (s. 170) appeals to the “ Breviarium Imperii” (Tac. “Ann.” i. 11; Suet. 
“Octay.” ci.) detailing the “tributa aut vectigalia” “ civium sociorwmque” which Au- 
gustus left at his death. 

1 Ussher reconciles these statements (‘‘ Annal. Vet. Test.” Elrington’s ed., vol. x. 
p. 471) by quoting the reference of Tacitus (‘ Aunal.,” lib. iii. c. 48) to P. Sulpicius 
Quirinius (the Cyrenius of 8. Luke): “Impiger militiz et acribus ministeriis Con- 
sulatum sub D. Augusto; mox expugnatis per Ciliciam Homonadensium castellis, in- 
signia triumphi adeptus.” Cyrenius had been Consul A. v. c. 742 (see Hoffmann, 
s. 236); and, therefore, according to the system of Augustus (ef. Dio Cassius, lib. 
liii. 14), could not have gone to his Proconsulate in Cilicia until A. U. c. 747. From 
Cilicia he might readily have been sent to the neighboring district of Syria, either to 
conduct the census with extraordinary powers; or, as the Emperor’s Procurator, with 
ordinary :—Cyrenius himself still retaining the Proconsulate of Cilicia, and Sentius 
Saturninus that of Syria. Josephus more than once, in a similar manner calls both 
Volumnius and Saturninus 7yeuovac of Syria, although Volumnius was merely ézizporoc. 
or Procurator (B. J. lib. 1. xxvii. 2. t. ii. p. 124):—and thus we can at once explain 
Tertullian’s statement (‘‘ Adv. Marcion.,” lib. iv. c. 19, p. 532): “Census constat actos 
sub Augusto nune in Judea per Sentium Saturninum.” §. Luke has preferred to 
bring forward the part taken in this transaction by Cyrenius, since he desired to 
combine it with his subsequent allusion (Acts, v. 37) to the second droypa@y carried 
out by Cyrenius ten years later; his object being to point out that, of the two 
dxoypapat conducted by the same magistrate, that connected with the birth of Christ 
was the earlier:—which exactly agrees with the statement of 8. Justin M— 


aroypabig obone év TH ’lovdaia TOTE TpaoTHE ext Kupyvior, kK. T. 2.—Dial. cum ~ 


Tryph. § 78, p. 175. In confirmation of this view, Hoffmann (loc. cit.) draws attention 
to the information, given by Suidas (“ Lexicon,” s. v. doypagy), that twenty Com- 
missaries had been appointed by Augustus to carry out the census through the whole 
Empire. ‘O 0? Kaicap Atbyovotog eikoow dvdpag Tove dpiatoug TOV Biov Kai Td1' TpdTOV 
émiAeSapevoc, int wdoav tiv viv tov bryjkowy ééreupe’ di Ov amoyoagacg éxowjoato 
Tov Te dvOparwr Kal odalar, 
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nor any author of that time, alludes to the existence of a second 
ruler of Abilene who bore’ this name. As I have already ob- 
served, it does not lie within my province to examine these ,ob- 
jections in detail ; I must confine myself to suggesting certain 
principles which may enable us to form a just estimate of similar 
exceptions, when urged against the veracity or the accuracy of 
the sacred writers. 

In the cases before us, we may fairly demand for 8. Luke— 
waiving, as before, his claim to Inspiration—the same justice 
which all persons yield to any ancient historian whose facts are 
doubted or denied. When instances of such assumed inaccuracy 
are alleged, two simple questions are proposed. In the first 
place, does what we know of the external relations of the author 
to the events which he records render it probable that he could 
have committed, in a single passage of his narrative, two such 


? Tholuck (Joc, cit. s. 200), admitting the accuracy of Strauss’s historical represen- 
tation, naturally asks, where is the difficulty of supposing the existence of a second 
Lysanias, who was also Tetrarch of Abilene at the time assigned by 8. Luke? And 
he quotes the still stronger case afforded by Tacitus (writing of A. D. 36), where he 
speaks of “Clitarum natio, Cappadoci Archelao subjecta” (** Annal.” vi. c. 41), while 
he also states (‘‘ Annal.” ii. ec. 42; ef. too, Suetonius “ Tiberius,” cap. viii.) that Arche- 
laus had died, A. D. 17; and that Cappadocia had then become a Roman Province, 
See, to the same effect, Winer, ‘ Real-Worterb.,” art. ‘‘ Abilene.” Strauss, however, 
refuses to accept this reply of Tholuck, alleging that the nature of Tacitus’ statements 
of itself supplies “a clear historical datum that there were two such persons:” but 
that “it is quite otherwise when, as in the case of Lysanias, fwo writers have each 
one of the same name, but assign him distinct epochs.”—The Life of Jesus, part ii. 
ch. i. § 44 (vol. i. p. 302). Ebrard, however (‘‘Kritik der ev. Gesch.,” s. 180 ff), 
proves that this entire objection is nothing more than an historical blander on the 
part of Strauss himself. The statements of Josephus, on which*the objection is 
founded, are as follows: Ptolemzeus, son of Mennzeus, ruled over Chalcis (‘‘ Ant.,” 
XIV. vii. 4, t. i. p. 696); and was succeeded by his son Lysanias (“ Bel. Jud.” 1. xiii. 
1, t. ii, p. 83). This Lysanias of Chalcis was put to death (B. C. 34) by Antonius, at 
the instigation of Cleopatra (“‘ Ant.,” xv. iv. 1, t. i. p. 749). Seventy-five years later 
(viz. A. D. 41) Agrippa I. was restored by Claudius to the kingdom of his ancestors, 
and received in addition an “ Abila of Lysanias’—"AGiAav tiv Avoaviov (‘ Ant.,” 
xIx. v. 1, t. i. p. 943; “Bel. Jud.” 1. xi. 5, t. ii. p. 172). This Lysanias is assumed 
by Strauss to have been the same person as the Lysanias of Chalcis, who had been 
put to death by Antonius; and on this assumption, which, however, is utterly sub- 
verted by another statement of Josephus, his objection rests. This additional state- 
ment of Josephus is to the effect that Claudius removed Agrippa IT. (A. D. 52) “from 
Chalcis [the kingdom, be it remembered, of Strauss’s Lysanias] to a greater kingdom, 
giving him, in addition, the kingdom of Lysanias (&« dé tij¢ XadKidog ’Aypinrav eic¢ 
veifova BaciAsiay petatibnos * * * mpocéOnke d8 THv Te Avoaviov Bactheiav)..— 
Bel. Jud. 1. xii. 8, t. ii, p. 176,—words which, according to Strauss, must mean 
‘“‘ Agrippa was deprived of Chalcis, receiving in exchange a larger kingdom, and also 
Chalcis !” Hence, therefore, Josephus does make mention of a later Lysanias; and, 
by doing so, fully corroborates the fact of S. Luke’s intimate acquaintance with the 
tangled details of Jewish history in his day. Even Meyer (in loc.) fully accepts this 
conclusion of Ebrard: “So wird die Notiz des Luk. durch Joseph. nicht als Jrriiwm 
dargestellt, sondern bestitiget. 
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blunders as are charged against our Evangelist ; especially when 
writing of facts notorious at the time? And, secondly, is his 
historical inaccuracy, elsewhere, so patent that such anachron- 
isms cannot surprise us? If each of these questions must be 
answered in the negative, then the objector’s interpretation of 
the passages on which he insists would at once, in the case of a 
profane historian, be set aside as being utterly improbable @ pri- 
ori: and if we cannot point out the fallacy of the objection by 
translating the historian’s words differently,’ we forthwith enter 
on the path of historical inquiry in order to arrive at the author's 
real meaning. Now §8. Luke’s ‘ Preface’ supplies a sufticient 
answer to the former of the questions just proposed. There he 
explicitly lays down, not only that the details of his narrative 
“‘ were delivered” to him by those who “‘from the beginning were 
eye-witnesses ;” but also that he had “ perfect understanding of 
all things from the very first.” A review of his allusions, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, to the particulars of the Roman Govern- 


: 

1 The following modes of translating S. Luke, ii. 2, have been suggested: (1.) 
mpory stands for xporépa ; and iyexovevovtoc depends on the comparative. Thus we 
should render ‘“‘ This census took place before Cyrenius was Preetor of Syria”—words 
which are added in order to obviate the possibility of misconception—just as 8. John 
(xiv. 22) has inserted the parenthesis, “not Iscariot.” For the use of tpoéry for mpo- 
répa, ef. S. John, i. 15, 30; and for the use of the participle (as if S$. Luke had written 
mpd Tov #yewovevery), Jer. XXix, 2 (LXX.): odros of Adyor Tig BiBAov, ove dxéoTELdev 
‘lepeviag * * * Sorepov EEeANdvTog ‘lexyoviou, kK. T. A—i. e, “after Je- 
chonias had departed,” instead of dorépov Tob éeAeiv. 

(2.) Ipary is to be taken in connexion with the verb éyévero ; and stands in place 
of the adverb—“ This census took place for the first time under Cyrenius’—a paren- 


thetical clause, denoting that the Emperor’s decree was first carried out under Cy- . 


renius, and that then for the first time was taxation imposed upon.the Jews:—the 
droypagy, at first imperfect, being at length completed, and rendered an actual dzo- 
TLULNOLC. 

m3.) By changing the accents; if in place of airy we read adr7 :—rendering, “ In 
the days of Herod the decree went forth, but the taxing 7¢fself took place for the first 
time under Cyrenius.” Strauss admits that by this translation the chief difficulty is 
“most easily” removed; but he strongly protests against such an arbitrary alteration 
in the text! ‘It is well known,” observes Tholuck, (8. 186) “that, with the excep- 
tion of the single codex p. Claromontanus, our uncial-codices are written without ac- 
cent and spiritus; and even as to this codex, connoisseurs decide that, in the great 
majority of passages, the accents have been added by a later hand. Griesbach, 
Symb. Crit. ii. s. 82.” So also Hofmann, “ Weissagung und Erfillung,” ii. s, 54. 

(4.) 8. Luke desired to show that the birth of the Messiah coincided with the 
political slavery of his nation which now, for the first time, was practically exhibited 
in consequence of the Emperor's edict: ‘“ The taxing itself [see (3.)] took place—and 
this, too, the first unheard-of insult of the kind!—when Cyrenius, &e.,”—the census 
at our Lord’s birth being regarded merely as the preliminary stage of the taxing 
(dxoypapy being susceptible of this double sense) conducted by Cyrenius (Acts, y. 
27):—both events being necessarily known to, and thus distinguished by 8. Luke. 
Cf. Ebrard, doc. cit. s. 175 ff " 
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ment, and to other circumstances of the time, in like manner, 
affords an answer in the negative to the second question." 

Of 8. Luke’s minute accuracy I proceed to give a well-known 
instance ; which I would preface by a parallel example illustra- 
tive of the apparent contradictions so constantly to be met with 
in ordinary history.”. The medals struck for the coronation of 
Louis XIV, gave a different day from that which all contempo- 
rary historians agree in fixing for the date of that event. Of all 
these writers one only has noticed a circumstance which accounts 
for this discrepancy : for he alone mentions that the coronation 
had been appointed to take place on the day given by the medals, 
—which were accordingly prepared,—but that circumstances 
caused a delay till the date assigned by the historians. Nothing 
can be more simple than this: and yet in a thousand years, had 
no such explanation been given, antiquarians would have been 
sadly perplexed in their efforts to reconcile the contradiction. 
Let us now turn to the parallel case in the Acts of the Apostles : 
—§. Luke in the thirteenth chapter gives the title of Proconsul® 
to the Governor of Cyprus. In the division, however, of the 
Roman Empire by Augustus, this island had been reserved for 
his own jurisdiction : and consequently its Governor must have 
borne the rank of Procurator ;—that of Proconsul being appro- 
priated to those who ruled the provinces which the Emperor had 
ceded tothe Senate. The title here assigned by 8. Luke to Ser- 
gius Paulus had for a long time perplexed commentators ; who 
knew not how to reconcile the statement of the sacred historian 
with the assumed facts of the case. Some coins, however, were 
found bearing the effigy of the Emperor Claudius ; and in the 


1 Tn illustration of the perplexity of Jewish history at this period—not to mention 
the frequent redistribution of territory—consider the mistakes likely to occur in the 
case of writers imperfectly informed as to the family of Herod, arising from the iden- 
tity of the name Herod for the father and all his descendants: e. g. 8S. Epiphanius 
(“‘ Heres.” xxx. 13, t. i. p. 138) quotes a passage from the Gospel of the Ebionites, 
in which Herod the Great is confounded with Herod Antipas. Cf Tholuck, loc. cit. 
s. 159, uw. 162. 

ai Apparent contradictions, indeed, must meet us in every part of history; the 
difficulty is where to lay the blame. The medals struck for the coronation of Louis 
XIV. give a different day from that which all contemporary historians accord in fix- 
ing for the date of that event. Of them all, one only, D. Ruinart, has noticed a cir- 
cumstance which reconciles this discrepancy. For he alone has recorded,” &c. Wise- 
man, Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Revealed [eligion, &c., vol. ii, 

. 125. 
=" ’AvObraros, Acts, xiii. 7. See Tholuck, loc. cit. s. 172; Paley, “ Evidences,” 
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centre of the reverse occurs the word KYIIPIQN, while the sur- 
rounding legend gives the title in question of Proconsul to an in- 
dividual who must have been the immediate successor or prede- 
cessor of Sergius Paulus," In addition to this evidence, a 
passage has been pointed out in the writings of Dio Cassius who 
mentions that Augustus, subsequently to his original settlement, 
had changed Cyprus and Gallia Narbonensis into Senatorial 
Provinces ; the historian adding, as if with the design of estab- 
lishing §. Luke’s accuracy, “And so it came to pass, that Pro- 
consuls began to be sent to these nations also,”? Had the 
writings of Dio Cassius perished amid the wreck of ancient liter- 
ature, and the coins alluded to never been found, we should, un- 
questionably, have seen this hypothetical blunder of the inspired 
historian foremost among the array of cases adduced by such 
writers as Strauss. Is not the Christian Apologist therefore fully 
justified in deprecating the precipitancy of criticism ? Has he 
not ample grounds for maintaining that difficulties, such as 
those which we have considered, arise from our ignorance of the 
whole of the case ; and that we have good reason to expect that 
they eventually will disappear as similar evidence accumulates ?° 


“Ss 7 EDI KOMINIOY ITPOKAOY ANOYIIATOY, Hug, “ Einleit.,” i. § 4. s. 21. 

* Kai obtac dvObrarot kar é¢ éxetva Ta 2Ovn méuTecbat ijpfavto.—Dio Cassius, liv. 
4. So also, the title dv@izaroc is assigned with the strictest propriety to Gallio (Acts, 
xviii. 12, &e.). Achaia had been a “ Provincia Senatoria” (Dio Cassius, liii ) but 
it had been changed by Tiberius into a “ Provincia Imperatoria” (Tacitus, “ Annal.,” 
i, 76), and was, therefore, governed by Procurators. It had, however, been again 
restored to the Senate by Claudius (Suetonius, ‘ Claudius,” Xxy.), on which its rulers 
resumed their title of Proconsuls. Again: in Acts, xxviii. 7, the ruler of Melita is 
styled 6 xparo¢ tij¢ vy7cov—an appellation in itself suitable, since Malta was a depend- 
ency on Sicily (Cicero, 4. “ Verr.,” ¢. xviii.). A coin, however, has been found on 
which a Roman knight Prudens is styled IP2TOZ MEAITAIQN: cf. Tholuck, loc. cit, - 
8.172. Again: in Acts, viii. 26, the city Gaza is described as being “desert.” “It 
is true,” observes Hug (loc. cit. s. 39), “this was often its fate; but it was invariably 
rebuilt, and was so in the days of Herod the Great, not long before the event here re- 
lated. Uncommon erudition has been employed to solve this difficulty; but there 
are two words in Josephns which have escaped the ‘learned, from which we learn 
how well Luke was acquainted with an event concerning which all history else is 
silent.” During the commotions which preceded the siege of Jerusalem, the Jews 
laid waste many towns in Syria and the vicinity; and among these was Gaza: én 
Tabrae TuproAnfeicate ’AvOndova kat Tatav xatéeckartov.—Bel, Jud., UW. xviii. 1, t. ii. 
p. 197; and in this state S. Luke describes it. 

* Under the head of “contradictions” or “ real discrepancies,” some writers place 
those seeming variations of statement, which are at once accounted for by errors in 
the transcription of the early Hebrew MSS., in which letters or cyphers have been 
made use of to express numbers. HE. g., in the account of the plagues between 
which God commanded David to choose, we read of “ three [3 = 3] years’ famine,”— 
1 Chron. xxi. 12; for which the transcriber of 2 Sam. xxiv. 13, has substituted 
“seven” (71): the LXX., in both places, having read 3. Again: ace ing to 2 
Chron. viii. 10, the number of “Solomon’s officers that bare rule over the people” was 
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III. Having thus referred to the “arguments against the in- 
spiration of Scripture, founded upon the supposed fact that its 
authors contradict each other, and that they advance statements 
at variance with the accounts of profane bistory,—it remains to 
examine the assertion, that the language of the Bible is opposed 
to many truths which the progress of Philosophy has brought to 
light in unveiling the secrets of Nature. The rapid strides with 
which the material sciences have advanced in our own age ren- 
der an examination of this objection more than ever necessary: 


25025; for which we now read 37550, in 1 Kings, ix. 23. In 2 Kings, viii. 
26, it is said that Ahaziah was 22 (a>) years old when he began to reign; in 2 Chron. 
xxii. 2, the present Hebrew text gives his age as 42 (a7)—an evident oversight of 
the transcriber; since from ch. xxi. 20, we know that his father died when only 40 
years old. Here for 5 (20) has been substituted 1 (40), which was formerly shaped 

2 (see Montfaucon’s ‘ Prelim. in Origenis Hexapla,” p. 22). This same interchange , 
of > = 20, for 240, may be noticed again in Neh. vii. 44, where the number of 
the children of Asaph is given as 148, instead of 128, Ezra, ii. 41. 

To take another class of examples:—In 2 Sam. viii. 4, David took from Hadade- 
zer 700 horsemen: for which we read 7000 in.1 Chron. xviii. 4. Here there is an 
obvious interchange by the transcriber of 1 (700), for 5(7000); cf: the same inter- 
change of 700 and 7000 in 2 Sam. x. 18, and 1 Chron. xix. 18. Again:—in 1 Sam. 
vi. 15, we read that the Lord smote 50,070 of the men of Bethshemesh; while in the 
Syriae and Arabic Versions the number is stated to be 5070. In 1 Kings, iv. 26, 
“Solomon had 40,000 stalls of horses;” in 2 Chron. ix. 25, we read of but 4000. 
Let us now consider a case which has supplied Mr. Coleridge with an objection 
(“ Confess. of an Enquir. Spirit,” Letter vi.):— Abijah set the battle in array with 
an army of 400,000 chosen men: Jeroboam also set the battle in array against him 
with 800,000 chosen men”—2 Chron. xiii. 3; and “there fell down slain of Israel 
500,000 chosen men.”—ver. 17. Does not the analogy of the cases last cited at once 
suggest that here, too, each number has been multiplied by ten? Dr. Kennicott 
(‘“ Dissert. on the state of printed Hebrew Text,” p. 533) observes that the smaller 
numbers are given in the old Latin translation of Josephus; and. we may fairly pre- 
sume that the Greek text formerly gave the same, from the fact that ‘ Abarbanel 
[see Meyer's ‘‘ Chronicon,” p. 797] accuses Josephus of having made Jeroboam’s loss 
no more than 50,000, contrary to the Hebrew text.” ‘An Arabic cipher,” adds Dr. 
Kennicott, might very easily be added or omitted, because it is nothing more than 
our period (.).” “That the Hebrews,” writes Movers, “had certain signs to denote 
numbers is undeniable. * * * The ancient Phoenicians and Aramans had 
also a system of ciphers, in all essentials the same; and since the Hebrews had con- 
stant intercourse especially with the latter, they must have been acquainted with it.” 
—Krit. Untersuch. iib. die bibl. Chronih, s. 54. These remarks are fully confirmed by 
the existence of numeral letters on the coins of the Maccabees.—(Lhid. s, 60.) 

The remark of Mr. Rogers on this subject is open to serious objection:—“ We are 
fully disposed to concede to the objector that there are in the books of Scripture, not 
only apparent but real discrepancies,—a point which many of the adyocates of Chris- 
tianity are indeed reluctant to admit, but which, we think, no candid advocate will 
feel to be the less true. * * * The discrepancies to which we refer are just those 
which, in the course of the transmission of aucient books, Divine or human, through 
many ages,—their constant transcription by different hands,—their translation into _ 
various languages,—may not only be expected to occur, but which must occur, unless | } 
there be a perpetual series of most minute and ludicrous miracles.”—Reason and 
Faith, p. 12. This sense of the phrase “real discrepancies” is certainly not that in 
which it is generally understood: and the employment of it is unquestionably cal- 
culated to plead. 
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and I feel particularly called upon to consider what force it may 
possess, because, as I conceive, the answers usually given to it 
concede almost everything for which one need care to contend. 
The objection may be stated as follows :—The language of Scrip- 
(ture, when touching upon topics which involve allusions to the 
results of Science, is expressed so as to betray complete ignorance 
of those laws of Nature which modern researches have brought to 
light : and consequently (it is argued) the Book in which such 
ignorance is displayed cannot have been inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. The popular form under which the objection is com- 
monly urged will fairly exhibit the force of this argument against 
Inspiration. In this form it was, I believe, first suggested by 
Spinoza ;* and it is founded on a principle to which, somewhat 
differently applied, Galileo was the victim. We read in the 
book of Joshua, ‘‘ Then spake Joshua to the Lord * * * 
and he said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the Sun 
stood still, and the Moon stayed, until the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies. * * * §o the Sun stood 
still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down, about a 
whole day :”*—of which passage it is said, that the motion as- 
cribed by its writer to the Sun is in manifest contradiction to an 
established law of Nature. 

The usual reply to this objection is as follows :—‘ Your re- 
mark is, in point of fact, well founded; the contradiction which 
you urge does really exist: but Scripture was not intended to 
teach mankind the conclusions of Natural Philosophy ; and you 
are not entitled to expect that its statements on such topics shall 
be found in accordance with the results of scientific discovery,’ 
To a certain extent, all will admit the force of such an answer : 
for, as it has been justly said, “ to seek for an exposition of the 
phenomena of the natural world among the records of the moral 
destinies of mankind, would be as unwise as to look for rules of 


1 «Multi, quia nolunt concedere in ccelis aliquam posse dari mutationem, illum 
locum ita explicant, ut nihil simile dicere videatur; alii autem qui rectius philosopheri 
didicerunt, quoniam intelligunt terram moveri, solem contra quiescere, sive circum 
terram rion moveri, summis viribus idem ex Scriptura, guamvis aperte reclamante, ex- 
torquere conantur,”—Tract. Theol. Pol., cap. ii. 

2 Josh. x. 12-14. Cf “It shall come to pass in that day, that I will cause the 
Sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the earth in the clear day”—Amos, 
viii. 9; “The Sun and Moon stood still in their habitation.”—Hab. iii. 11. 
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moral government in a treatise on chemistry.”* But I altogether 
deny that the concession implied, at the same time, in such an 
answer,—namely, that there does exist a real contradiction be- 
tween this statement of the book of Joshua and the results of 
Science,—is justified by anything in the sacred narrative. Let 
us examine more nearly the bearing of the objection, as well as 
the cause which has produced in the language of Scripture even 
a semblance of opposition to physical facts. 

Now, at the outset, I would observe,—and this no one can 
deny who admits, in any degree, the force of what the objector 
has here urged against the accuracy of the sacred writers,—that 
there are very many passages in the Bible, in addition to the one 
before us, which are equally obnoxious to the same exception. 
In the account of Abraham’s sacrifice, for example, we read, “It 
came to pass that when the Sun went down.”’ §o also, in the 
Gospels, our Lord Himself has spoken in a similar manner. He 
tells us that our “ Father which is in Heaven maketh His Sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good.’* In all such instances the al- 
leged “contradiction” to scientific truth is, to the fullest extent, 
as patent as in the case of “‘ Joshua’s miracle :” and it cannot be 
too frequently repeated, that they who press the argument which 
we are considering must not be allowed to pause at the example 


1 « Allusions and facts relating to the material world are, indeed, incidentally in- 
troduced into this Spiritual Revelation, both in the way of historical record, and apt 
moral illustration; and when s0 introduced, bearing as they do the direct impress of 
Divine Inspiration, they are religiously to be received as undoubted facts; but as facts, 
nevertheless, to be read, and understood by the light of that other more express and 
explicit revelation of Himself in the ways of His natural operations, which God addi- 
tionally, but equally under the sovereign impress of His hand, has opened to us in 
the unfolded volume of His Works.”—Gray, Harm. of Scripture and Geology, 2d ed., 
p. 23. An interesting example of such allusions by the sacred writers to the facts 
of the natural world has been pointed out by gne of the most distinguished geolo- 
gists of the day. It has been found that the distribution of gold in its original vein- 
stone, or parent rock, differs from that of every other metal in the superficial range 
of its particles or threads. Lodes of iron, copper, and argentiferous lead ores, when 
followed downwards, generally become more and more productive—the reverse being 
the case with gold. ‘Such has been the loss attending deep gold mining,” observes 
Sir R. Murchison, “that it has passed into a proverb with the Spaniards, * * * 
Tn Europe also the same Jaw has been found to prevail, of the deterioration of the 
guality of gold veins indepth * * * showing how modern researches sustain 
the truthfulness of the words of Job—‘Surely there is a vein for the silver,’ andthe 
earth ‘hath dust of gold’ (Job, xxviii. 1, 6).”—Atheneewm, March 9, 1850, No. 1167, 

. 266. — 
PB Gen. xv. 17; cf. ver. 12. See also: “And as he passed over Penuel the Sun 
rose upon him.”—xxxii. 31. ‘The Sun also ariseth, and the Sun goeth down, and 
hasteth to his place where he arose.”—Eccl. i. 5; cf. Ps. xix. 5, 6; &e., &e. 
> §. Matt. v. 45. 
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which serves.as its popular representative. It would not be dif- 
ficult, indeed, to multiply illustrations : for there are numerous 
instances in which the language of Scripture presents difficulties 
precisely analogous. The sacred writers describe God as “ sitting 
upon His throne :” they tell us of the pleasures which are at 
“ His right hand ;” and how “His eyes behold the children of 
men,” But that all such expressions are employed solely through 
condescension’ to human imperfection, will assuredly be hereafter 


_ perceived as vividly, as all now feed them to be inadequate,—for 


then ‘‘ we shall know, even as also we are known.” And yet, 
who that believes does not gratefully accept, as the clearest in- 
timation of the Divine benignity, such language of Inspiration ; 
by means of which He, Whom “ Heaven, and the Heaven of 
Heavens, cannot contain,” becomes a possible subject of human 
thought ? while, on the other hand, they who now venture to 
take exceptions against its use must confess that they are in- 
capable of forming an adequate conception of even a single at- 
tribute of God. J 

These considerations being premised, the objection before us 
is, I submit, on two distincts grounds, untenable. In the first 
place, it is to be borne in mind, that whatever difficulty the case 
presents arises altogether from the necessity of making human 
language the vehicle of communication to human beings, It is 
conceivable that the writers of Scripture should have made use 
of one or other of two languages :—that of Sense, as objects ap- 
pear to the beholder on this earth ; or that of Science. Now it 
is obvious that the language of Science would have been, in 
every point of view, unsuited for their purpose. Science is con- 
stantly teaching us to describe known facts in new language ; 
but the language of Scripture is always the same, And not only 
so, but the language of Scripture is necessarily adapted to the 
common state of man’s intellectual development, in which he is 
supposed not to be possessed of Science, Hence, the phrases 
used by Scripture are precisely those which Science soon teaches 
man to consider as inaccurate. Yet they are not, on that ac- 
count, the less fitted for their proper purpose: for if any terms 
had been used, adapted to a more advanced state of knowledge, 
‘hey must have been unintelligible among those to whom the 

Cf. supra, Lecture ii. pp. 71-77. 
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Scripture’ was first addressed.”* The only language which is 
fixed is that of ordinary life ; ; whereby phenomena are described 
as they appear to Sense, The terms used in Science change as 
each new system is proposed :—in Botany the classification of 
Jussieu differs from that of Linneus ; in Optics the nomencla- 
ture of Newton differs from that of Fresnel. It is plain, there- 
ore,—and the very design of Scripture proves it to be necessary, 
that the language of Inspiration must have been the language of 
all mankind. ‘To press as an objection the original and literal 
sense of particular words. and phrases, may, no doubt, exhibit 
the only channel of conveying knowledge, language, as being, 
like all else that is human, alloyed with imperfection :* we must 
remember, however, that the earth is our habitation ; and that 
Scripture was composed as a record for man. The sacred histo- 
rian, consequently, has drawn up his narrative, as a narrative of 
facts can only be drawn up, in the language of those for whom 
he writes. The Judge of Israel addresses his prayer to God ; 


? Whewell, “Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” vol. i. p. 686. Again:— 
“The meaning which any generation puts upon the phrases of Scripture depends, 
more than is at first supposed, upon the received philosophy of the time. Hence, 
while men imagine that they are contending for Revelation, they are, in fact, con- 
tending for their own interpretation of Revelation, unconsciously adapted to what 
they believe to be rationally probable. And the new interpretation, whieh the new 
philosophy requires, and which appears to the older school to be a fatal violence done 
to the authority of religion, is accepted by their successors without the dangerous re- 
sults which were apprehended. When the language of Scripture, invested with its 
new meaning, has become familiar to men, it is found that the ideas which it calls up 
are quite as reconcilable as the former ones were with the soundest relizious views. 
And the world then looks back with surprise at the error of those who thoucht that 
the essence of Revelation was involved in their own arbitrary version of some col- 
lateral circumstance. At the present day we can hardly conceive how reasonable men 
should have imagined that religious reflections on the stability of the earth, and the 
beauty and use of the luminaries which revolve round it, would be interfered with 
by its being acknowledged that this rest and motion are apparent only.’"—History of 
the Inductive Sciences, Book y. vol. i. p. 424. 

? Bishop Builer, when developing his remark, that “we are not in any sort com- 
petent judges, what supernatural instruction were ‘to have been expected,” observes in 
illustration: ‘‘So likewise the imperfections attending the only method by which na- 
ture enables and directs us to communicate our thoughts to each other, are innumera- 
ble. Language is, in its very nature, inadequate, ambiguous, liable to infinite abuse,” 
&e.— Analogy, Part ii. ch. iii. And Dugald Stewart writes: “I cannot help pausing 
a little to remark how much more imperfect language is than is commonly supposed, 
when considered as an organ of mental intercourse. * * * Even in conversing 
on the plainest and most familiar subjects, however full and circumstantial our state- 
ments may be, the words which we employ, if examined with accuracy, will be found 
to do nothing more than to suggest Hints to our hearers, leaving by far the principal 
part of the process of interpretation to be performed by the mind itseif. In this re- 
spect the effect of words bears some resemblance to the stimulus given to the memory 
and imagination by an outline or a shadow, exhibiting the protile of a countenance 
familiar to the eye.” —Philosophical Essays, v. ch. 1. 
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and that prayer is recorded in the form in which it was uttered 
A miracle is wrought for the deliverance of the people ; and that 
miracle is recorded as human Sense discerned it :—and it is 
manifest that no other language than that of the sacred writer 
could have been employed, even by a historian of our own day,’ 
without disclosing the manner in which the miracle had been 
effected.” * 

In the second place, this objection, as employed in the case 
before us, is altogether set aside by attending to that distinction 
between Revelation and Inspiration to which I have so often ad- 
verted ; and of which this example of Joshua’s miracle is perhaps 


! Historians of the present age can describe the brilliant rising of “the Sun of 
Austerlitz” without being considered ignorant of the laws of nature: nay, the most 
celebrated astronomers, even when expiaining the principles of their own science, 
employ the language of Sense. Sir J. Herschel tells his readers that “the Sun, which 
at a considerable altitude always appears round, assumes, as @t approaches the horizon, 


a flattened or oval outline.”— Outlines of Astronomy, p. 34. Again: on crossing the, 


equator the stars which at the spectator’s “original station described their whole 
diurnal circles above his horizon, and never set, now describe them entirely below it, 
and never rise.”—Jbid., p. 46;—so universal, when touching upon the province of 
phenomena, is the employment by all writers of the language of Sense. In the words 
of Kepler (quoted by Mr. Gray, loc. cit., p. 28): ‘‘ Astronomy unfolds the causes of 
natural things; it professediy investigates optical illusions. For even we astronomers 
do not pursue this science with the design of altering common language. We say 
with the common people, the planets stand still, or go down; the Sun rises and seis. 
These forms of speech we use with the common people: meaning only, that so the 
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thing appears to us, although it is not truly so, as all astronomers are agreed. How | 


much less should we require that the Scriptures of Divine Inspiration, setting aside 
the common modes of speech, should shape their words aceording to the model of the 
natural sciences; and by employing a dark and inappropriate phraseology about things 
which surpass the comprehension of those whom it designs to instruct, perplex the 
simple people of God, and thus obstruct its own way towards the attainment of the 


® The reserve (involved in the very nature of a Miracle) with which the Scripture 


narrative has treated the modus operandi here, as in the case of all otherexhibitions — 


of Divine power, has not been respected by either the assailants or the defenders of 


Inspiration. Thus, a very amiable writer, M. Gaussen, undertakes to explain the 


miracle before us: ‘‘It is easy to understand that if God, in the day of the battle of 
Beth-horon, had employed two-thirds of a minute to arrest, by brief and successive 
retardations, the rotation of our globe,” &c. On which he adds, “It will, perhaps 
here be objected that the rotation of the earth at Beth-horon is twenty-seven times 
more rapid than that of a steam-carriage on a railroad. It is true;—but since the 
force of retardation necessary to overcome a given impulsion, is in inverse proportion 


to the time it occupies, the miracle would be accomplished in eighteen minutes. Let, 


us suppose, then, eighteen minutes, instead of forty seconds, to completely arrest the 
movement of the earth at the voice of Joshua; and then ‘the warring armies, in- 
stead of being swept as chaff before the tempest,’ Si no more feel what was going 
on than do, at present, thousands of railroad travellérs, when stopping at tle assigned 
stations.” M. Gaussen enters still more deeply into the suécessive steps of the pro- 
cedure: “Let us suppose a double concussion communicated to the earth, above and 
below its centre, in two opposite and parallel directions; and it will be explained how 
rotation on its axis may have been suspended, without its progressive motion being 
at all affected.”— ‘Theopneustia, p. 174, &e. ¢ 
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» the most striking illustration.’ It is assumed by the objector,— 


and in this assumption lies the whole strength of his argument, 

—that the inspired language of Scripture was directly commu- 

“enicated to its writers by the Holy Ghost: that is to say, its sev- 
eral statements, whether historical or doctrinal, are assumed. to 
"be the result of an immediate infusion of both words and thoughts 
into the minds of the human agents who composed the steam 
parts of the Bible. In short, the objection before us rests upon 

“the supposition that the passage against which it is directed is 
not the inspired narrative of an historical event faithfully related 
as an eye-witness must have related it ; but that 1t was designed 
to be an express impartation of scientific knowledge revealed by 
the Most High. Here the remark above adverted to, that Scrip- 
ture does not teach matters of science, comes in with all its force : 
—not, indeed, to explain how the ibuamace of Joshua may be re- 

doneiied with the language of Philnsophy ; but to explain why 
Wwe arenot to regard his language as a special revelation, com- 
municating the romgite of future discoveries.” 







if he authority of ig oa the same objection has been lately 
object, by Mr. F. W. Newman (‘Phases of Faith,” p. 147). 
by Mr. Morell, who thus states his Ons: “Once more 





and logical process@ By th ose a have most closely analyzed the trains of sirvab ht 
- which we have in ‘the Apostolic writings, and especially those of Sy Paul, it is well 
~ understood how te Fe the difficulty often is to reconcile particular definitions, and 
passing ments, with logical order and consistency. To some it might, doubtless, 
seem very irever retit to speak of errors in reasoning as occurring in the sacred writ- 
s;, but the irreverence, if there be any, really lies on the part of those who deny 
their pos ility. We have alre ady shown that to speak of Logic, as such, being i in- 
spired, isa ‘sheer absurdity. The process either of defining or of reasoning requires 
simply th employment of the formal laws of thought, the accuracy of which can be 
in no way affected by any amount of inspiration whatever.”—Philosophy of Religion, 
p. 113. The distinction between Revelation and Inspiration indicates one of the 
ey involve an this statement. On Mr. Morell’s principles ‘it must be equally 
urd to speak “inspired history” as of ‘inspired logic.” It may, with equal 
_truth, be said of 4 0, as of the other, that its accuracy ‘‘can be in no way affected 
“by any amount 0 inspiration whatever.” But the followiug profound remarks point 
out the radical fallacy of any attempt to analyze the reasoning of Scripture by the 
sordinary 1 of Logic: “Inspired teaching (explain it how we may) seems com- 
ren, Seabee to (what seems to us so peculiarly important) close logical con- 
nexion, a e intellectual symmetry of doctrines). * * * The necessity of 
confuting es de at times forced one of the greatest of His [Christ’s] inspired 
servants, 8, Paul; toyprosecute continuous argument; yet even with him how abrupt 
are the transitiéns, how intricate the connexion, how much is conyeyed by assump- 
~ tions such as Inspiration alone can make, without any violation of the canons of 







"  reasoning- —F0 ; WITH IT ALONE ASSERTION IS ARGUMENT. * * * The same may 


® passages of 8. John, supposed to have been similarly occasioned. 
Thepitat ha as ever left to human Reason the filling up of its’ outlines, the careful” 
connect its more isolated truths. The two are as the lightning of Heaven, bril- 
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- interest: I mean the connexion, in general, between the results} — *) 


~ maintained that the shells collected in the Alps were no doubt real shells, but hai 


-done’s * Tour through Sicily and Malta in 1770,’ eight years before the death of Vol- 
- taire. the immense antaaihy of the globe, as proved by the geological phenomena 


- he descants upon the profligacy of the Sicilian monks or knights of Malta’’—p. 228. 
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% “Thave paused upon this particular objection longer, pethaps, ‘y %® 
than its intrinsic weight may have appeared to. demand - £ 

serve, because it has enabled me to introduce some observations _ . 
which will facilitate the just apprehension of a topic of growing gee we 
importance, and to which every year that passes byadds a graver 


of scientific discovery, and the statements of Scripture. “It is a © 
fact of common notoriety, that men have not yet ceased to feel 


~ alarm for the truths of Religion. Let us only bear in mind»the 


spirit with which any progress in the Philosophy of Nature. is “- 
received, Take, for example, the case of Astronomy, which opens 
to our view the boundless regions of space ; or of Geology, which a 
discloses to our understanding the boundless regions of time " 
; 5 5 * 
The history of Galileo illustrates the difficulties with which b,. 
former has had to struggle. The memory.of living men att , 4 
the»opposition encountered by the latter ;* an opposition which = ~ 
—it is not going too far to aver—has not as yet disappeared. a” 
Strange, indeed, that such misconeeptions should still prevail r 
’ 


"as to the respective provinces of Science and Religion! The 


great founder of the Inductive Philosophy has from the first 
raised his warning voice in deprecation of the error: “ He un- 
skilfulness of A ae Theologians,” observed Lord Bacon, “ would 
exclude the study of all Philosophy, however ‘guarded. Some 
entertain a latent fear lest they may intrude into Divine Mys- 4 
-s 


ia 


liant, penetrating, far-flashing, abrupt—compared with the feebler but continuous 
illumination of some earthly beacon.”—Professor Archer Butler, On Develo is ia - Wa 
245. In other words, Mr. Morell’s criticism on the Logic of Scripture assumes: th . | 
Scripture is not inspired. But see infra, Appendix N, the truly philosophical prin- 

ciples laid down on this subject by Mr. J..S. Mill. a 

_ * Itis important, however, to bear in mind that objections to Geology as a science 


"have notoriginated with the friends ‘of Religion. Voltaire denied the existence Of. ; 


fossils, lest heshould be compelled to admit the faet of the Deluge:—* As wo 
diest way of shaking this article of faith, he endeavored to inculcate scepticism 

to the real nature of such shells, and to recall from contempt the exploded dogma 

of the 16th century, that they were sports of nature.”—Lyell’s Principles of Geology, Dal 
8th.ed., p. 56. Or, shifting his ground to suit the apprehension of the vulgar, he ; 


they were ‘‘Hastern species: which had fallen from the hats of pilgrims coming fro 
Syria.”—Jbid. ‘“Itis interesting and instructive to observe,” remarks an able writer 
in the ‘Christian Remembrancer” for July, 1849, “ how speedily and entirely unbe- - 
lievers changed their views of Geology. It was soon whispered that geological phe- « 
nomena seemed to indicate that the antiquity of the globe was much greater than 

that attributed by the Mosaic\account to the human race, * * * In Mr. Bry- *, 
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gj tesies ts paagtratine “too Sachi into the secrets of Pita 

s conceive, that, by remaining ignorant of the means, the 

| one can be more easily ascribed to the agency of God. Oshews; 

ci again, a apprehend that abe in Philosophy may produce re- 
*~, sults injurious to Religion. While a fourth’ class seems alarmed 
‘eS 7” lest researches into Nature’s laws shall bring to light what may 
* subvert or weaken their faith. ese two latter apprehensions,” 
_ continues this great writer, “appear to us to savor of a wisdom - 

~ altogether animal :—as if, in the recesses of their breasts, men — 

* mistrusted the certainty of Religion ; and, therefore, feared et 

danger impends from a search after Truth, ” 

With reference to this supposed variance between the conclu- 
sions of Science and the received interpretation of Scripture, it 
ntirely overlooked by those to whose minds such a result pre- 

b: # sents a difficulty, that, the constant recurrence of apparent con- 
tradictions between the observed facts of every progressive 

a science, and, the sense which we are in the habit of attaching 
to the statements of the Bible, seems, beforehand, almost a mat- 

: ter of certainty. This has already np the case with Astron- © 
Geology, Ethnology :—we may expect it in the continued 
investigation of these sciences ; and, no doubt the same will oc+ 
cur in other cases also. There are some—and. these persons 
Bacon has described—who take alarm at every investigation in 
Natural Philosophy. To the minds of such men, the theory of 
i. oe! HE by philosophers, suggests a doubt of the creation 
he world by God ; the truth of the Mosaic narrative appears 

. . before the facts of Geology ; the descent of man from 

one original stock seems impugned by an examination into the 
history of nations.” To all such apprehensions one only answer 
" given. ‘No one "Truth can be contradictory to any 0 other 
Truth.” The question which we must settle, in the first in- 
“stance, and on its own peculiar evidence, pees the Bible 


- 


Ke * ? “Noyum Organum,” lib. i. aphor. 89. : 
a « ? “When-men had conceived the occurrences of the Sacred Warrftive i in a parti- 
cular manner hey could not readily and willingly adopt a new mode of conception ; 
and all attempts to recommend to them such novelties, they resisted as attacks upon 
the sacredness of the Narrative. They had clothed their belief of the workings of 
Providence in certain images; and they clung to those images with the persuasion 
5 * that, without them, their belief could not subsist. * * * The most memorable | 


instance of a strugzle of this kind is to be found in the se 1 which at- 


nded the introduction of the Heliocentric Theory of Colne to gen ral a; 
ancn.”—W hewell, Phil, of the Induct. Sciences, vol. i. p. 685. 
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come from God? And if it be Divine (and therefore, true), . 
“then is it certain, demonstrably certain—that no fact in’ the 
universe,—in heaven above, or earth beneath, or in the waters 
or the rocks under the earth,—can by possibility be really incon? } 
sistent with it.”* Hence, the conclusion which Theologian and 

“Philosopher alike must admit is simply this :—Let each inquirer a" 
produce his results ; the one from God’s words in His Scriptures, 
the other from God’s acts in His Creation; and should any in- 
consistency present itself, it is either because the pages of Inspi- 
ration do not really say what the former supposes: or else be- 
cause the theory of the latter:is founded upon an imperfect or 
erroneous induction. Onsuchaprinciplethe Philosophermaybe , 
invited to collect his facts, and to build up his theory, undismayed 
by any alarm lest his conclusions shall contravene a single truth 
of Religion: while it becomes the duty of Divines—a duty in- ~ 
creasing in its obligation as Science advances,—in the first place, 
to qualify themselves to understand and appreciate such conclu- 
sions ;and, when the evidence on which they rest is weighed and 

' accepted, the next duty of Theology is*to compare the results 

with the preconceived opinions of religious men, and, should they 

~ be found not to agree, to examine how this discrepancy is to be 
set right, and to teach in what other way the face of the world 
and the words of God may be shown to be,—as when rightly 

understood, they must, of necessity be,—perfectly harmonious.” 4 


4 


1 T here avail myself of the very forcible argument of the writer in the “ Christian 
Remembrancer,” loc. cit., pp. 232-234. . ee 

* “Other apparent difficulties arise from the accounts given in the Scripture of the 
first origin of the world in which we live: for example, Light is represented as cre- 
ated before the Sun. With regard to difficulties of this kind, it appears that we may 
derive some instruction from the result to which we were led in the last chapter ;— 
namely, that in the sciences which trace the progress of natural occurrences, we ¢ 
in no case go back to an origin, but in every instance appear to find ourselves sepa- 
rated from it by a state of things, and an order of events, of a kind altogether differ- 
ent from those which come under our experience. The thread of induction respecting» 
the natural course of the world snaps in our fingers, when we try to ascertain where 
its beginning is. Since, then, Science can teach us nothing positive respecting the | i 
beginning of things, she can neither contradict nor confirm what is taught by Scrip- ’ 
ture on that subject; and thus, as it is unworthy timidity in the lover of Scripture to | 
fear contradiction, so is it ungrounded presumption to look for confirmation in such . 
cases.” —Whewell, loc. cit. p. 687. In one of Mr. Chapman’s publications, entitled 
“The Hebrew Cosmogony,” the author, drawing all his inferences from the most. lit- 
eral construction of the English translation of the Hebrew text, observes: “Thus, 
between indolent surmises and absurd theories, the world has (with few exceptions) “ 
permitted itself to be blind to the fact that Moses’ narrative is entirely at variance 
with existing phenomena; and that that error is one of the most vital importance, 
affecting the proof of his inspiration”—p. 9; and the writer concludes with the re- 
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Nor can it for a moment be maintained that such endeavors to 
readjust our interpretation of the language of Holy Scripture 
can derogate from its supreme authority, A remark of Bishop 
Butler with reference to “ the scheme of Scripture,” holds equally 
true with reference to its interpretation,—if we only substitute 
the facts of Science for the events of History : ‘‘ Nor is it at all 
incredible, that a Book which has been so long in the possession 
of mankind should contain many truths as yet undiscovered, 
For all the same phenomena, and the same faculties of in- 
vestigation from which such great discoveries in natural knowl- 
edge have been made in the present and last age, were equally 
in the possession of mankind several thousand years before. 
And possibly it might be intended that events, as they come 
to pass, should open and ascertain the meaning of several 
parts of Scripture.”! It may be well, too, to note that the same 
objections which have been advanced against inquiring into the 
laws of Nature have been equally urged even against inquiries 
into the text of Scripture. When Dr. Kennicott commenced his 
labors on the text of the Old Testament, all the world was in 
commotion ; and it was apprehended that Christianity itself 
would be sorely shaken, But men’s fears were soon appeased ; 


mark: “Whether these objections affect the evidence for the inspiration of the pre- 
ceptive and prophetic portions of the Old Testament is quite another question.” Or, 
to take the less offensive statement of Mr. Morell: “ Under this head we may refer 
to the acknowledged (?) discrepancies between some of the Scriptural statements and 
scientific truth. The account of the Creation, for example, as given in the Book of 
Genesis, is by no means exactly reconcilable (viewed as a scientific account) with the 
most palpable facts of Geology. We do not doubt but that ingenuity may smooth 
down one expression, and give a broad meaning to another, and after all may bring 
out a tolerable case of consistency; but still it is impossible to say that, as a scientific 
view of the creation of the world, the Book of Genesis would convey at all the same 
impression to the mind of any ordinary reader as. do the results of geological re- 
search.” —Phtlosophy of Religion, p.170. To this class of objections the following 
remarks suggest the true answer: “The Sacred Narrative, in some of its earliest por- 
tions, speaks of natural objects and occurrences respecting them. In the very begin- 
ning of the course of the world, we may readily believe (indeed as we have seen 
in the last chapter, our scientific researches lead us to believe) that such occurrences 
were very different from anything which now takes place ;—different to an extent 
and in a manner which we cannot estimate. Now the narrative must speak of ob- 
jects and occurrences in the words and phrases which have derived their meaning 
from their application to the existing natural state of things. When applied to an 
initial supernatural state, therefore, these words and phrases cannot help being to us 
obscure and mysterious, perhaps ambiguous and seemingly contradictory.” —Whewell, 
loc. cit., p. 684. 

* “Analogy,” Part ii. ch. iii. Cf the remark of Cassiodorus: ‘‘ Nequaquam vobis 
modernos expositores interdico. Caute tamen quzerendos esse Catholicos; quoniam 
accessu temporum multis noviter gratia Divinitatis infunditur, que forsitan priscis 
doctoribus celata monstratur, ’—De Lnstit. Div. Liter, c. viii. t. i, p. 544, 
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and they were amazed at the trivial and easily explicable va- 
riations which the Hebrew manuscripts presented :—so trivial 
indeed are they, that they have almost ceased to possess any 
interest in the eyes of critics.’ 

What Religion, then, has to fear is not the most searching 
criticism of the contents of Scripture ; not any fundamental in- 
quiry into the laws of physical phenomena ; not the fullest ex- 
amination of every vestige upon the field of Nature left by the 
footsteps of Time :—her true source of alarm is the danger to 
their faith which those persons must encounter who content 
themselves with superficial information, or partial knowledge. 
Scripture has never anything to apprehend from the results of 
any branch of Science ; a semblance of investigation and half- 
learned sciolism alone can represent its great truths in a disad- 
vantageous light. They who seek in the announcements of Scrip- 
ture for positive information on matters appertaining to Natural 
Science will, indeed, ever seek in vain. For those, on the other 
hand, who, while they venture not to deliver physical doctrines as 
the teaching of Revelation,’ recognise the undoubted supremacy 


* Dr. Moses Stuart observes: “In the Hebrew MSS. that have been examined, 
80:- $00,000 various readings actually occur as to the Hebrew consonants. How 
man, « fo the vowel-points and accents, no man knows. But at the samé time it is 
equally rue, that all these taken together do not change or materially affeet any im- 
portant point of doctrine, precept, or even history. A great proportion, indeed the 
mass, of variations in Hebrew MSS. when minutely scanned, amount to nothing 
more than the difference in spelling a multitude of English words [e. g. bp or d4p; 
as honour or honor]. * * * “Indeed one may travel through the immense desert 
(so I can hardly help naming it) of Kennicott and De Rossi, and (if I may venture to 
speak in homely phrase) not find game enough to be worth the huntiug. So com- 
pletely is this chase given up by recent critics on the Hebrew Scriptures, that a refer- 
ence to either of these famous collators of MSS. who once created a great sensation 
among philologers is rarely to be found.”—On the Old Test. Canon, p. 169. 

“When the very erudite and truly pious Professor Bengel of Tiibingen published 
his New Testament, with all the various readings which he had been able to discover, 
many minds were filled with anxiety, thinking that an entirely New Testament would 
be the result in the end, if all the various readings were hunted up. They thought it 
would be better to leave things as they were. But mark :—although 40,000 various 
readings were discovered in the ancient MSS., the New Testament was hardly at all 
altered thereby.” —Olshausen, The Genuwineness of the N. T. Writings (Clarke’s For. 
Theol. Lib. p. vii). 

* “By delivering physical doctrines as the teaching of Revelation, Religion may 
lose much, but cannot gain anything, This maxim of practical wisdom has often 
been urged by Christian writers. Thus S. Augustine says (lib. 1 “De Genesi,” 
¢. xvili.): ‘In obscure matters and things far removed from our senses, if we read 
anything, even in the Divine Scripture, which may produce diverse opinions without 
damaging the faith which we cherish, let us not rush headlong by positive assertion 
to’ either the one opinion or the other; lest when a more thorough discussion has 
shown the opinion we had adopted to be false, our faith may fall with it: and wo 
should be found contending, not for the doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures, but for our — 
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of that Revelation in its own province ;—for those who thus 
take up the ‘ Oracles of God” with integrity and honesty (and, 
again to use the words of Bishop Butler, “ Religion presupposes 
this as much, and in the same sense, as speaking to a man pre- 
supposes he understands the language in which you speak”)— 
for all such inquirers the Bible will ever possess the peculiarity 
of meeting every want, and appeasing every difficulty. In its 
pages every longing of our nature, the most superficial and the 
most profound, will find satisfaction, Here provision has been 
made alike for the tender susceptibility of the child, and the ma- 
ture intellect of manhood: and whatever shadow our imperfect 
knowledge may allow, for the present, to rest upon certain of its 
statements, the Mourner will still find solace in the songs of 
Sion, and Philosophy still drink wisdom from the parables of 
Galilee. It is true, as I have said, that all difficulties may not 
have been removed which the enemies of Christianity have 
started : nevertheless, the marvellous success with which most 
of them have already been met must convince any fair mind that 
such as still remain are not insurmountable ; and that here, if 
anywhere, it befits our weakness “to be thankful and to wait.”* 
The supercilious philosophy which refuses to Religion this jus- 
tice,—which scorns “ to conciliate the finger and the tongue of 
God, His works and His word,’”’—must answer, as best it may, 
the demand of the Most High: “‘ Where wast thou when [ laid 
the foundations of the earth ? Declare if thou hast under- 
standing.”® The Christian, on the other hand, fearlessly accepts . 
the source of Divine knowledge which has been vouchsafed to 
him. In the pages of Scripture he recognises the record of im- 
perishable Truth ; and as he shrinks from no inquiry, so he chal- 


own; endeavoring to make our doctrine to be that of the Scriptures, instead of 
taking the doctrine of the Scriptures to be ours.’ ”"—Whewell, loc. cit. p. 693. 

1 Mr. Westcott, loc. cit, p. 133, quotes the words of Origen: dogaAtce ody Td 
Tepiéverv THY épunveiav Tod cagnvictod Asyov.—Philocalia. 

2 “We may add, as a further reason for mutual forbearance in such cases, that the 
true interests of both parties are the same. The man of Science is concerned, no less 
than any other person, in the truth and import of the Divine dispensation; the reli- 
gious man, no less than the man of Science, is, by the nature of his intellect, inca- 
pable of believing two contradictory declarations. Hence they have both alike a need 
for understanding the Scripture in some way in which it shall be consistent with their 
understanding of Nature. It is for their common advantage to conciliate, as Kepler 
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lenges all examination. His sole demand is, justice in the con- 
duct of this inquiry, and due qualifications on the part of those 
who enter on this examination, He knows that every assault 
which has marked the course of nineteen hundred years has but 
served to strengthen the bulwarks of his belief ; and that above 
the chaos of human systems, and the wreck of philosophical 
speculation, the light of Inspiration shines more brightly than 
ever. Earthly dynasties have passed away, while the Kingdom’ 
of Christ has but enlarged its borders. Empires have crumbled 
into ruins, but the Religion of the Cross shows no symptoms of 
decrepitude. Under the banner of that Cross will yet be sig- 
nalized the further triumphs of the Church of God: and, un- 
failing as that Church Herself, are those Divine Institutes which 
are entrusted to Her charge, and which contain Her Commis- 
sion. ‘* Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall 
not pass away,”—is the assurance of the Church’s Head. And 
although philosophers object, or critics cavil, or unbelievers scorn, 
the Christian calmly abides the issue, with a confidence “ strong 
as Faith, and patient as Time.” 
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(Lecture I—Pacz 19.) 


“Ty is needless,” observes a rationalistic writer, “to prove the necessity 
of a Revelation. For, if Reason allow that a Revelation is posszble, The- 
ology has merely to adduce the historical proof that God has revealed 
Himself.” To prove the possibility of such a communication from the 
Divine Being is the problem which Fichte undertakes to solve; and, in 
entering upon his “Attempt at a Criticism of all Revelation,” he sets out 
from an analysis of the actual state and constitution of man—his faculties 
and his susceptibilities. 

The result of this analysis differs but little, if at all, from the following 
description given by Bishop Butler :—* Together with the general princi- 
ple of moral understanding we have, in our inward frame, various affec- 

tions towards particular external objects. These affections are naturally, 
and of right; subject to the government of the moral principle, as to the 
occasions upon which they may be gratified ; as to the times, degrees, and 
manner, in which the objects of them may be pursued : but then the prin- 
ciple of virtue can neither excite them, nor prevent their being excited. On 
the contrary, they are naturally felt when the objects of them are present 
to the mind, not only before all consideration whether they can be ob- 
tained by lawful means, but after it is found they cannot.’—Analogy, 
Part i. ch. v. 

Fichte opens his “ Criticism” by laying down a “ Theory of the Will as 
preparation, in general, for a deduction of Religion” (§ 2). “The deter- 
mining one’s self, with the consciousness of our own activity, to produce a 
conception is called will (Wollen) : the power to determine one’s self, with 
this consciousness of the self activity, is called the power of desire (Begeh- 
rungs-Vermégen). The will is distinguished from the power of desire, as 
the actual from the possible.” “There must be a medium which is capable 
of being determined, on the one hand, by the conception to which the sub- 
ject is but passively related; and, on the other, by spontaneity, the con- 
sciousness of which is the exclusive character of all will. This medium we 
name propension (den Trieb).” “That which existing in the subject-mat- 


1 Bretschneider, ‘‘ Handbuch der Dogmatik,” B. i. 8. 210. 
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ter of the sensation determines the propension we name agreeable ; and the 
propension, so far as it is thereby determined, we name the sensuous (sinn- 
lichen) propension” (s. 5). hd : 

The higher power of desire—the object of which is the idea of what is 
absolutely right—is to be distinguished from the lower. To the former no 
object is given,—it gives to itself its object: to the latter its object must be 
given. The former is absolutely independent; the datter is, in many re- 
spects, merely passive. That this higher power of desire, which is merely 
a power, should produce @ willing as an actual process of the mind, some- 
thing further is required ; and that the determination of the will in finite 
creatures should be possible, a certain mediwm must be pointed out. This 
is called the feeling of respect (das Gefuhl der Achtung), which is, as it 
were, the point in which the rational and sensuous natures of finite beings 
inwardly combine. It is therefore a perfectly just maxim of morality, “ Re- 
spect thyself :” and hence we see why minds which are not ignoble prize 
the approval of their own hearts far higher than the plaudits of a universe. 
This self-respect, as an active propension determining the will is called 
moral interest : which must necessarily be accompanied by a feeling of 
pleasure. Respect (Achtung) is the earliest feeling which, displaying itself 
in every man, is not to be explained by his whole sensuous nature, and im- 
mediately points to his connexion with a higher world. The sensuous pro- 
pension on the one hand, and the purely moral.propension, on the other, 
hold the scales in the human will; the pleasure arising from the submis- 
sion of the former to the Law imposed by the latter is a spark of the Deity 
within us, and a pledge that we are of His race (s. 25). 

The Moral Law demands supremacy within us. According to.its pro- 
hibition, or non-prohibition, a propension is allowable or the reverse. “The 
Moral Law, if it shall not contradict itself, and cease to be a Law, must 
maintain the rights imparted by itself:—it must, consequently exercise not 
only command, but absolute rule over Nature. This cannot take place in 
beings who are themselves passively affected by Nature,—but in a Being 
ouly Who, in all respects independently, determines Nature: in Whose 
Person are united moral necessity, and absolute physical freedom. This 
Being we name God” (s.41). By virtue of the demands of the Moral 
Law, God must produce perfect congruence between morality and the hap- 
piness of finite rational beings. “The determinations in the idea of God 
(which Reason, practically determined by the injunctions of morality, has 
laid down) are—(1.) Those presented by His very idea: viz. that He is 
determined wholly and solely by the Moral Law (i. e. the demand of the 
practical Reason on Him is not a command, but a Law ;—it is with respect 
to Him not imperative, but constitutive): and—(2.) Those which belong 
to Him, so far as relates to the possibility of finite moral beings; on ac- 
count of which possibility we were just now obliged to assume His exist- 
ence. The former represent God as the most perfect Holiness :—as the 
Alone-Happy, because He is the Alone-Holy. Hence He represents the 
Highest Good—the attained end of practical Reason—the possibility of 
which was Reason’s postulate. The /atter represent Him as the Supreme 
Ruler of the world by moral laws; the Judge of all rational spirits. The 
former regard Him in, and for, Himself, according to His Being ; and He 
thereby appears the most perfect observer of the Moral Law: the Jatter, 
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» according to the operations of this Being upon other moral natures, and by 


virtue of which He is the highest executor of the requirements of the Moral 
Law ; and therefore a Legislator. Hence we get a Theology (which we 
must have in order not to place in contradiction our theoretical convictions 


and the practical determinations of our will); but not as yet a Religion, 


which itself, in turn, might, as Cause, exert an influence upon this determ- 
ination of the will. Theology is mere Science: Religion, as its very name 
imports (redigzo), is that which binds us; and this, too, more powerfully 
than we were bound without it” (s. 46). Theology becomes Religion, 
when the propositions assumed to determine our will by means of the Law 
of Reason operate practically upon us, in consequence of the further mo- 


tive that such is God’s command, 


The Moral Law cz us contains the law of God to us; and is, according 
to its matter, His Law. We have still to inquire whether it is also His 
Law, according to its form : i. e. whether it has been promulged by Him, 
and as His. In other words:—“ Has God really promulged His Law to 
us? Can we point out a fact which proyes itself to be, such a promulga- 
tion ?” (s, 71).» The problem to be solved, therefore, is—“ Has God an- 
nounced Himself to us as a Moral Legislator? and, how has He done so ?” 
This is conceivable in two ways. God has promulged His Law either in 
us, as moral beings, in our rational nature; or in a way exterior to that 
nature. There are, therefore, two principles of Religion :—the principle 
of the supernatural w7thin us; and the principle of the supernatural with- 
out us. A Religion based upon the former is called Natural Religion: if 
based upon the latter it is called Revealed Religion. “According to the 
second principle, the announcement of the Legislator without us either 
sends us back to our rational nature, and the entire Revelation, expressed 
in words, merely says: ‘God is the Legislator; the Law written in your 
hearts is His ;}—or, it prescribes to‘us, in a special manner, God’s Law 
once more, in the same way in which it makes Him known as Legislator. 
In the case of a Revelation given in conereto, there is no reason why both 
may not take place” (s. 79). (Cf. Butler’s “ Analogy,” Part ii. ch. i.) 

“ Revelation, according to its form, is a kind of making known (eine Art 
von Bekanntmachung) ; and every thing which holds good of this its spe- 
cies holds good also of it. Of ail ‘‘ making known” there are two internal 
conditions: viz. (1), the something which is made known, the subject mat- 
ter (der Stof’); and (2) the manner in which it is made known, the form 
of the “ making known.” ‘The external conditions are also twofold :—a 
person who makes known, and one to whom it is made known. That 
which is made known is made known only because I knew it not before. 
Knowledge which is @ priori possible is developed, or pointed out, not 
made known: it is only knowledge which is possible @ posteriori that is 
made known.” Hence it follows that we must exclude from the idea of 
Revelation all possible instruction and knowledge derived from a contem- 
plation of the world of sense. “ Revelation is therefore a perception which 
is wrought in us by God, in conformity with the idea of some instruction 
to be given us thereby, as its end or object.” As to the logical possibility 
of this notion there can be no doubt. Its physical possibility is founded 
upon the postulate of the Moral Law that a free intelligent being can be a 
cause in the world of sense, in conformity with an idea of the end to be 
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effected. But how shall we know that God has thus wrought a certain 
perception in us? 

Although we cannot penetrate the notion of a Revelation on the side of 
its form ; the idea of Religion enables us to attain to it on the side of its 
matter (s. 96). : 

Tf the existence of finite moral beings—i. e. beings who besides the 
Moral Law are likewise subject to laws of Nature—be assumed, we may 
anticipate that the operations of these two causalities (whose laws are re- 
ciprocally quite independent of each other) will fall into collision in de- 
termining the will of such beings. “If such beings shall not in this case 
become quite incapable of morality, their sensuous (sinnliche) nature must 
be determined by impulses of sense to allow itself to be determined by the 
Moral Law.” The sole purely moral impulse is the inward holiness of 
Right (des Rechts). This holiness, by virtue of a postulate of the pure 
practical Reason, exists in God in concreto: He is, therefore, the Legislator 
of all rational beings; and must, therefore, announce Himself to them, and 
His will as their law, in the world of sense. Now the world of sense does 
not contain an announcement of this law-giving holiness. God must, there- 
fore, announce Himself to those beings in the world of sense as Legislator, 
by means of a special phenomenon expressly designed for this purpose and 
for them. And since God is determined by the Moral Law to forward by 
all moral means the highest possible morality in all rational beings, we 
may expect, if such beings exist, that He will avail Himself of those means, 
if they be physically possible. This deduced idea is really the idea of 
Revelation :—1i. e. the idea of a phenomenon produced in the world of 
sense by the causality of God, whereby He announces Himself as moral 
Legislator” (s. 106). 

“Tn deducing the notion of Revelation from the practical principles of 
Reason, the fact was assumed & prior? that there can be moral beings in 
whom the Moral Law loses its casuality for ever, or only in certain cases. 
The Moral Law claims a casuality over the higher power of desire, in order 
to determine the will; and over the Jower, in order to produce the perfect 
freedom of the moral subject from the constraint of the impulse of Nature. 
If the former kind of causality be removed, the w7ll to recognise and obey 
the Law is wanting: if the latter only be hindered, man, however good 
his will may be, is too weak actually to practise the good that he wills. 
The empirical possibility of this hypothesis, if proved, answers the ques- 
tion, Why was a Revelation needed? and why could not man make shift 
with Natural Religion alone ?” (s. 112). The highest moral perfection of 
man (impossible to be determined @ priori as existing in any individual 
man, and in the present state of humanity improbable) is that pure religion 
of Reason which waits for no demand of God to obey Him; but only for 
permission to look up to Him with willing obedience. The second degree 
of moral perfection (and which is the foundation of Natural Religion), is 
that in which Reason seeks for proof of the notion of God, as moral Legis- 
lator; and finds it in the idea of Him as Creator of the world. The lowest 
fall of rational beings with respect to morality, is when not even the well 
exists to recognise and obey a moral law. 

In each of these cases Religion is required. In the first, to satisfy the 
emotion of reverence and gratitude towards the Supreme Being; in the 
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second, to add a new weight to the authority of the Moral Law; in the 
third, to produce the will to acknowledge that Law. ‘This Religion can 
attain to humanity thus constituted, only by the way in which everything 
reaches it which it conceives, or by which it allows itself to be determined : 
—viz., by the senses. “ Humanity may fall so deeply into moral degrada- 
tion, that it is not to be brougnt back to morality by any other means 
than by Religion; and to Religion by any other means than by the senses. 
A religion which shall take effect upon such men can no otherwise be 
founded than immediately upén Divine authority. Since God cannot will 
that any moral being should forge (erdichte) such an authority, He Him- 
self, it must be, who confers it upon such a religion” (p. 134). But upon 
what can God found this authority? Clearly not upon a Sublimity for 
which men have no sense and no reverence ; nor yet upon His Holiness, 
which were to presuppose a moral feeling already existing in them, which 
Religion has yet to develop; but upon that which they are capable of 
marvelling at on natural grounds—His greatness, and power, as Lord of 
Nature, and as their Lord. Hence results merely attention on man’s part 
to the. motives to obedience which are at a later period to be laid before 
him. ‘The demand, therefore, of God, in a possible Revelation, that we 
should hearken to Him is founded upon His Omnipotence: His demand 


that we should obey Him can only be founded upon His Holiness; but 


the notion of Holiness, as well as of reverence for it, must have been 
already developed by means of Revelation. We have a ‘sublime expres- 
sion which explains this: “ Be ye holy, for I am Holy, saith the Lord” 
p- 186). : 

Bae before the moral feelings are excited, how are men to judge if it can 
be God that speaks ?” 

The counterpoise to those determinations that resist duty and have 
strength sufficient to suppress altogether the voice of Reason, is the power 
of imagination (die Einbildungs-kraft) ; which, on the one hand, apper- 
tains to sense (and is thus capable of a determination to work in opposition 
to the sensuous nature of man); on the other, is determinable by /reedom, 
and has spontaneity. By means of it, therefore, must the sole possible 
motive of morality—viz., the conception of the legislation of the Holy One 
—be brought before the soul. In Natural Religion this conception is 
founded on principles of Reason; but if this Reason (as we assume) is 
completely suppressed, then its results appear dark, uncertain, insecure. 
The principles therefore of this conception also should be capable of rep- 
resentation by the power of imagination. Now principles of this class 
would be facts in the world of sense,—or a Revelation. In such moments 
man must be able to say to himself: “It is God, for He has spoken, and 
acted: He wills that I should not act so now, for He has expressly forbid- 
den it, in such words, and: under such circumstances,” &c. If conceptions 
of this nattre shall make an impression upon him, he must be able to as- 
sume as perfeetly true, and just, the facts which lie at their foundation ; 
they must, therefore, not be anything feigned by his own power of imagin- 
ation, but be given to it. 

Is it, in general, possible—is it, in general, conceivable—that anything 
without Nature, should have a causality ix Nature? That this must be, 
in general, possible, is the first postulate which the practical Reason makes 

25 
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@ priori, when it determines the supernatural element within us (our higher 
power of desire) to be a cause without itself in the world of sense whether 
within us or without us. The entire philosophy of Nature knows nothing 
of a causality by means of freedom: so long, therefore, as we speak of the 
mere determining by the higher power of desire, it is needless to pay any 
regard to the existence of Nature. These two causalities, viz., of Nature, 
and of the Moral Law, are infinitely different as well in the kind of their 
causality, as their objects. The Law of Nature ordains with absolute ne- 
cessity ; the Moral Law commands freedom: the former rules Nature ; the 
latter the world of spirits. Their operations in the world of sense, how- 
ever, come in contact, and may even not be contradictory. Their harmony 
may be conceived possible by their mutual dependence on a higher legisla- 
tion, which lies at the foundation of both; which is, however, for us quite 
inaccessible. Were we able, indeed, to place such a principle at the basis 
of our view of the Universe, the same effect which appears to us when re- 
ferred to the world of sense according to the Moral Law as free, and in 
Nature as contingent, would be recognised as altogether necessary. But 
since we cannot do so, it follows plainly that so soon as we pay regard to 
a causality by means of freedom, we must not assume all phenomena in 


the world of sense as necessary, according to mere laws. of Nature, but. 


many merely as contingent: and that we may not, therefore, explain them 
all from the laws of Nature, but many merely according to such laws :— 
by which latter phrase is meant that we are to assume the causality of the 
matter of the operation to be without Nature, and the causality of its form 
to be within Nature. 

In God, Who determines Nature according to the Moral Law, the two 
legislations spoken of unite. We are compelled by our Reason to derive 
the whole system of phenomena—the entire world of sense—from a cau- 
sality by means of freedom, according to laws of Reason; and that, too, 
from the causality of God. The whole world is for us this supernatural 
operation; and it is conceivable (1) that God, from the first, has interwoven 
in the plan of the Universe the first natural cause of a phenomenon, which 
was in conformity with one of His moral designs. (The objection that 
this is to do in a roundabout way (durch einen Umweg) what could be 
done directly, is based upon a gross anthropomorphosis, as if God stood 
under the conditions of time). In this case the phenomenon might be 
perfectly explicable from the laws of Nature, up to the supernatural origin 
of all Nature itself, were we able to take a connected survey of it;—and 
yet it must be also regarded as effected by the causality of a Divine idea 
of the moral end to be attained thereby. Or, again, (2) we might assume 
that God has actually interrupted the series of causes and effects already 
commenced and proceeding according to natural laws; and that by the im- 
mediate causality of His moral idea He has brought to pass an effect dif 
ferent from what would have followed by means of the mere causality of 
the course of Nature according to its laws: still we have not determined 
at what link of the chain He should interfere ;—whether at that immedia- 
vely preceding the designed effect, or whether He might not do so at a link, 
perhaps, very far removed from it in time, and intermediate effects. In 
this latter case (if we are thoroughly acquainted with the laws of Nature) 
we shall at length ascertain, by a progress in infinitum, that a certain effect 
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is to be explained not from but according to natural laws. Suppose, how- 
ever, we were unable, or unwilling, to trace the series of natural causes 
beyond a certain point, it might be very possible that the effect, no longer 
to be explained naturally, did not fall within these limits placed by us— 
still we should not yet be justified in concluding that the phenomenon in 
question could not have been effected by a supernatural causality. In the 
first case only would we at once infer from the phenomenon a causality not 
to be explained from natural laws, and which rendered it theoretically pos- 
sible to assume for it a supernatural cause. Since all that is required is to 
afford grounds, not of conviction, but of attention to the Moral Law, this 
theoretical possibility is quite sufficient; and for this nothing more is re- 
quired than that we see no natural causes of this phenomenon. Suppose, 
however, it could be shown by means of an exalted insight into the laws of 
nature, that certain phenomena, on which this Revelation is founded, and 
which had been regarded as supernatural, were perfectly explicable from 
the laws of nature, no conclusion can be drawn from this against the pos- 
sible Divine character of such a Revelation; inasmuch as an operation— 
especially if it be ascribed to the original Source of all laws of Nature— 
may be wrought in a perfectly natural manner, and yet, at the same time, 
supernaturally ; i. e. by the causality of His freedom, in conformity with 
the idea of a moral design. Hence, therefore, little though it can be per- 
mitted the dogmatic defender of the notion of Revelation to infer a super- 
natural causality from the inexplicability of a certain phenomenon by 
natural laws, and thence directly inferring the causality of God: just as 
little is it allowable for the dogmatic opponent of this notion to infer from 
the explicability of these same phenomena by natural laws, that they 
are possible neither by means of supernatural causality in general, nor, 
in particular, by means of the causality of God” (s. 157). “ By this 
criticism,” concludes Fichte, “the possibility of a Revelation in itself, 
and the possibility: of a belief in a given definite Revelation in par- 
ticular, is rendered perfectly certain ; all objections against it are set at 
rest for ever; and all controversy on the subject eternally removed.”— 
8. 233. 

( pat briefly stated, is Fichte’s “ Criticism of all Revelation ;” and it — 
requires but little attention to perceive how far it assumes some of the 

most profound of those truths which, as experience has taught, Revelation 
alone has been able to convey to man:—the perfect holiness of God, the 
depravation of human nature, the supremacy of the Moral Law (Rom. ii. 
14,15). Insuch inquiries, as Twesten* has remarked, the error has gener- 
ally prevailed “of wishing to explain and found Revelation in a purely 
speculative manner, and from a merely philosophical point of view, with- 
out any regard to the system to which it belongs. And yet it is impos- 
sible for the man who proceeds from a view so opposed to the Christian 
(as, e. g. Fichte, the author of the ‘ Versuch einer Kritik aller Offenbarung’) 
to arrive at the Christian idea of Revelation. If, however, he find it on 
his path, perhaps only through an inconsequence, yet it has for him a dif- 
ferent meaning.” A single example will show the nature of such “ incon- 
sequences” in this attempt of Fichte. Having inferred from his views 
respecting the mutual relation of “the sensuous propension” and “the 


1 “Vorlesungen iiber die Dogmatik,” B. i, 340. 
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Moral Law,” that “he who has not sacrificed his life at the demand of 
the Law is unworthy of life; and must lose it, if the Moral Law is to 
have force for the world of phenomena,”—he adds in a note, “ What a 
curious coincidence !—‘ He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal’ [S. John, xii. 25,] 
said Jesus; a sentiment which has precisely the same import as the 
above”’.—(s. 36.) 

The manner in which Kant has availed himself of the actwal Divine 
Revelation is far less disguised. In the Preface to the second edition of 
his treatise—* Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft,” 
he states that his design is, assuming Revelation as an historical system, to 
see if it does not lead back to a pure religion of Reason. “If this attempt 
succeeds, then can we say that there is to be found not merely a compati- 
bility between Reason and Scripture, but also unity ; so that whoever 
(under the guidance of the moral idea) follows the one shall not fail to 
meet with the other.”—(s. xxiii.) 

Referring to that view which allows Revelation to be no more than “a 
public and actual introduction, and exciting cause of rational religion con- 
fined to the world,” Nitzsch observes: “ With regard to this element of 
the idea of Revelation—which we call historical,—Lessing and Kant, who 
are opposed to naturalism, as well as supernaturalism, deserve more credit 
than has" yet been acknowledged. * * * Kant, who at all times 
seizes on the practical point of view, requires, in order to maintain a good 
fight against the evil principle, an ethical commonwealth. Now he deems 
it a weakness that this commonwealth cannot be realized by pure religious 
faith alone; but, notwithstanding, he esteems it a proportional gain, that 
there should exist a reuniting Church Faith. It is a direct consequence 
of his hypothesis, that in the sense in -which contemporary theologians 
spoke of Revelation, he could neither discern its necessity nor its reality. 
Proceeding, however, from the undisputed fact, that pure morality never 
possessed a firmer basis than the monotheism of the Biblical Church Faith, 
he insisted on its records and its use of the idea of Revelation being so 
treated as that the combined effect of the mysteries, which otherwise were 
passive and indifferent or even injurious, might be accommodated to 
ethico-theistical decisions. His doctrine was, that we should avail our- 


1 In the “Studien u. Kritiken” for 1832 (s. 378 ff.), Ullmann has given an essay, 
entitled, “Parallels from the writings of Porphyry to passages from the New Testa- 
ment, as proof of the remarkable influence of Christianity upon one of its opponents.” 
Porphyry was born A.D. 233, and according to Socrates (“‘Hist. Eccl.” iii. 23) had been 
originally a Christian. Although one of the most bitter foes of Christianity, he could 
not divest himself of its influence, or refrain from accepting the truths for which human 
Reason, however unconsciously, is indebted to it. 

Ullmann, in proceeding to cite his parallels which he takes from the epistle of 
Porphyry to his. wife Marcella, first published by Cardinal Mai (Milan, 1816), ob- 
serves: “ Even that truth which is opposed exerts a quiet and involuntary influence 
upon its opponents. While Porphyry resisted the light, its beams unceasingly forced 
themselves upon his vision.” E. g. S. Paul writes: ‘Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God.”—1 Cor. iii. 16., a saying which Porphyry imitates in the words: Zot 
62, Oorep elpnrat, vede perv EoTw Tod Oeod 6 ev aol voi¢.—Ad Marcellam, c. xix. Again 
we read: “Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God.”—S. James, 
‘ 13; with which ef—rap 0? Kaxdv altos jueic &ourv of EAouevot' Oede 62 dvairioc,— 

bid. c. xii. 
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selves of the Son of God, and His atoning death, &c., as historical expres- 
sions, as active types and pledges of practical and rational truths; and 
thus he sketched out a philosophy of Christianity, which comprehended 
the nature of the subject matter as truly as it ever possibly could do from 
that point of view.” 

The value of the speculations to which allusions have now been made is 
in one point of view, by no means inconsiderablé: . It may safely be main- 
tained, to borrow a profound remark, that “even in the assertion that the 
most important truths of Religion belong not to Revelation but to Reason, 
the Christian perceives an indirect proof of the reality of the former idea. 
Such an assertion testifies of the power which Revelation has exercised 
over the world ; since it has effected that what was formerly hidden from 
even the wisest of our race appears now as the common possession of all 
rational men.”* Or, as Mr. Davison has forcibly expressed the same idea, 
—the fact is not to be denied; the Religion of Nature has had the op- 
portunity of rekindling her faded taper by the Gospel light, whether fur- 
tively or unconsciously taken. Let her not dissemble the obligation and 
the conveyance, and make a boast of the splendor, as though it were 

originally «her own, or had always, in her hands, been suflicient for the 


illumination of the world’ . a BA's 
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SCRIPTURE AN ORGANIZED WHOLE, 
(Lecture I—Pace 30.) 


To enter, at any length, upon the mutual relation of the different portions 
of Scripture is of course impossible here: such a subject would occupy 
volumes. A few instances, however, may be stated :— 

I. The Book of Job’. Before Christ had brought “life and immortality to 
light,” to those only who had drunk deeply of the sources of Revelation, and 
had formed the true idea of the Deity (which of itself implies future union 
with Him “in Whom we live, and move, and have our being,”)—to such 
persons only was a future state an object of Faith. To the mass of man- 
kind this world was their abiding place; and therefore, with those on 
whom Religion exerted its sway, it was a main object to exhibit virtue ever 
triumphant, and vice undergoing the merited penalties :—in fact to deny, 
as an article of their belief, the disorders which the government of the 
world presents to view. How profoundly this principle was implanted in 
the Jewish mind we learn from the Gospels themselves. “ Hath this man 
sinned, or his parents, that he was born blind?” asked the Jew in the days 
of Christ : and such, too, was the opinion, which He refutes, as to the guilt 
of those upon whom the ‘Tower of Siloam fell, and of those Galileans 


? “System der christl. Lehre,” § 25 (Montgomery’s transl., p. 69), 

2 Twesten, lec. cit. 8, 342. 

3 “ Discourses on Prophecy,” Introd. p. 7. 

4 I have compressed under this head some suggestions of a very able article in 
the “Christian Remembrancer” for January, 1849, entitled “The Book of Job.” 
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whom Pilate had slain when in the act of worship. This sentiment—tho 
natural result of man’s innate sense of justice—appears to be the ground 
of the reasoning of Job’s friends. Anxious to maintain that this world is 
a scene of satisfactory Divine justice, they argue that, pre-eminently devout, 
holy, and charitable though Job to all appearance had been, some secret 
iniquity, some weighty sin close locked in his bosom, must. have been 
cherished amidst all the goodness of his outward life. “Doth God per- 
vert judgment?” reasoned Bildad the Shuhite, “or doth the Almighty 
pervert justice? If thou wert pure and upright, surely now He would 
awake for thee, and make the habitation of thy righteousness prosperous.” 
—viii. 8-6. Against the principles and conclusion alike of such reasoning 
Job utters his protest. He maintains that this visible system of things is 
irregular and unjust. He insists upon facts, and demands their recogni- 
tion, whatever difficulties may ensue. He therefore steadily asserts his 
own righteousness, from which fact, combined with that of his affliction, he 
draws a conclusion the very opposite to the favorite one which his 
“ friends” maintained. 

Such is the process by which the Book of Job opens at length upon 
that great question which has grieved, and perplexed, and embittered men 
from the beginning of the world. The entire tone of the popular liter- 
ature of every age re-echoes the same sentiment; and in the same words 
have Poet and Philosopher alike sighed over the grand problem of hu- 
manity—év dé if} Tout Tuev KaKde, 708 Kal EoOAdc. ; 

We might have expected from the mere fact of its being a Book in- 
tended for the consolation and instruction of the human race, that the 
Bible should touch upon this feeling; and this would of itself account for 
an ample recognition in its pages of the difficulty which impelled the 
Psalmist to exclaim, “ My feet were almost gone ; my steps had well nigh 
slipped, for I was envious at the foolish when I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked.” But a further end is to be pointed out, which the Book of Job 
accomplishes in the Divine Scheme, 

The Jew expected a temporal deliverer ; and “his hopes and aspirations 
in behalf of his nation and race combined with his previous prejudice in 
favor of present rewards in committing him to the confident expectation 
of a visibly prosperous and glorious Messiah. It is evident that to resist 
such a traditional notion of a Messiah some book would be serviceable 
which would specially resist that view of this world upon which such a 
notion was founded. If the Jew was to accept a Messiah who was to lead 
a life of sorrow and abasement, and to be crucified between thieves, it was 
necessary that he should be somewhere or other distinctly taught that virtue 
was not always rewarded here, and that therefore no argument could be 
drawn from affliction and ignominy against the person who suffered it. 
The Book of Job does this. It spoke things ¢wvavrTa ovveroiaty, in de- 
scribing the afflictions of one, whom when the ear heard, it ‘ blessed him, 
and when the eye saw, it gave witness unto him; who delivered the poor 
that cried, the fatherless and him that had none to help him.” And thus 
it stood in a particular relation to the prophetic books of Scripture—a 
kind of interpretative one ; supplying a caution where they raised hopes, 
suggesting suspicions of apparent meaning and conjectures as to a deeper 
one, and drawing men from a too material to a more refined faith, Ac- 
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cordingly, all the Fathers agree in declaring that Job prefigured Christ : 
that as David typified the Conqueror, he typified the Victim ; and that, 
put before us in the one special character of an undeserving sufferer, he 
foreshadowed the great undeserving Suiferer of all, the Sufferer upon the 
Cross.” 

These principles have been well summed up by the latest writer on the 
subject :—“ The Book of Job has for its strictly elaborated theme, a prob- 
lem which, as the ample discussion of it proves, impressed most pro- 
foundly the religious life of men under the Theocracy : the question, namely, 
how the sufferings of the righteous are related to the Divine justice; or 
‘the Mystery of the Cross.’”? 

II. The Book of Esther. Difficulties have been raised with respect to 
the fitness of this Book to form an element of the Canon of Scripture ; 
but as to the fact of its recognition as Canonical no doubt can be venter- 
tained: from the first it has ever stood in the highest estimation among 
the Jews.’ — As to its relation to other parts of the Divine Scheme, it may 
be observed that from this Book only can we answer the question, Did 
God confine to the one or two Tribes that returned to Jerusalem the many 
promises which He had given to the people of Israel in general, that when 
they turned to Him again, they should find Him in the hour of their need ? 


See loc. cit. p. 208. I do not, of course, mean to imply that this is the only ob- 
ject designed by the Holy Spirit in the composition of the Book of Job. See, for 
example, the very interesting (and to the present view by no means inappropriate) 
remarks of Mr. De Burgh, in his lately pnblished “ Donnellan Lectures,” on the title 
“‘ Redeemer” (5x3, Job, xix. 25), “here first given to the Saviour * * * but ap- 
plicable to redemption only in a special sense, and literally denoting an ‘ Avenger’ ” 
(cf. Num. xxy.; Josh. xx.) * * * “When redemption by sacrifice or atonement 
is spoken of, a different term is invariably employed (475): as in Ex. xiii. 13.” 
* %* -&  ¢T know that my AVENGER liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth,’ Who in that day, as ‘the righteous Judge’ should vindicate him 
[Job] from the unjust judgment of his persecutors; and also avenge him of that which 
is the great power of the spiritual adversary—Death, with its forerunner, Disease, 
and its follower, the Grave” (pp. 64-66). Nor, again, do I mean to imply that, 
although Scripture, at the close of the Book, in passing judgment upon the whole 
discussion between Job and his friends, definitely declares that he “had spoken the 
thing that was right,” whereas his friends, who had taken the opposite line to him, 
had offended,—I do not mean to imply, I say, that Job’s treatment of the subject is, 
in all respects, unexceptionable. Indeed, that his feelings hurried him away, and 
required correction, we learn not only from the rebuke which Jehovah administered 
(‘The Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said, * * * Shall he that 
contendeth with the Almighty instruct him? he that reproveth God, let him answer 
it”—xl. 2), but also from Job’s own retractation :—‘‘I know that Thou canst do every- 
thing, and that no thought can be withholden from Thee. * * * JT uttered that I 
understood not; things too wonderful for me, which I knew not. * * * Where- 
fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.”—xlii. 2-6. That such an ad- 
mission does not, however, involve anything in the least derogatory to the inspired 
character of the Book will at once appear from attending to the true idea of Inspira- 
tion, as laid down in the preceding pages. —Cf. supra, p. 41, note 7. 

? ©. F. Keil, in his continuation of Hiivernick’s “ Kinleitung,” B. iii. s. 300. 

5 Tn proof of its historical character it is unnecessary to say more than that the insti- 
tution of the Feast of Purim (ch. ix. 21, &c.)—founded upon the fact which forms the 
entire theme of the Book—can receive no other possible explanation than by admit- 
ting the reality of that fact. This is granted in substance even by De Wette (§ 198, 
b.). In proof of its inspiration, it need only be said that it was received into the 
Canon (see Lecture ii. p. 43, &e). 
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or had the Israelites who continued to dwell in the land of the Gentiles 
any share in those promises? The Book of Esther affords one great proof, 
—from which many others may be inferred,—that even in the Dispersion 
the children of Abraham, if they only sought their God, ever experienced 
His support; if not, as in other days, by manifestations of miraculous 
power, yet an assistance which proved that His word had not been spoken 
in vain.” “The manner in which the deliverance, at that time, ensued, 
affords, next to the history of Joseph, the greatest proof which the Bible 
contains, of how God, in the ordinary course of His Providence, with quiet, 
noiseless rule, connects, ordains, guides the most minute circumstances :— 
everything appearing to come to pass as if by chance; and everything, at 
the same time, contributing to His ends as certainly as by means of a 
manifestly miraculous dispensation.” * 

One word as to the popular objection, that the absence of the name of 
God from the Book of Esther deprives it of a religious character. It might 
be sufficient to reply, that were this conclusion just, it would never have 
been received into the Canon by the Jews of Palestine :—but a full answer 
is supplied by that portion of the narrative which describes the cause of the 
calamity which threatened the Jews—ch. iii. 1, &c. The occasion from 
which it arose was in the strictest sense a religious question: namely, the 
refusal to perform an act of heathen adoration, because the Law of the Jews 
did not permit it. The author points out this fact in the clearest manner: 
“The King’s servants that were in the King’s gate bowed and reverenced 
Haman : for the King had so commanded concerning him. But Mordecai 
bowed not. * * * And Haman said unto King Ahasuerus, There is a 
certain people scattered abroad and dispersed among the people in all the 
provinces of thy kingdom ; ‘and their Jaws are diverse from all people, 
neither keep they the King’s laws.”—iii. 2-8*°. This conduct of Mordecai, 
in fact, is an exact parallel to what is recorded of Daniel (ch. ii. and 
vi.): all such instances exhibiting on the part of the different individuals, 
the same intense devotion to the Law, and the institutions of the Theocracy.* 


1 That such was the impression produced by this narrative upon the Jewish mind, 
is plain from the traditional statements preserved in the apocryphal additions to the 
Book: ‘‘Then Mardocheus said, God hath done these things. * * * My nation is 
this Israel which cried to God and were saved: for the Lord hath saved His people. 
* * + God remembered His people, and justified his inheritance.”—ch, x. 4-12 
(after the Greek). Is what Bishop Butler calls “The appearance of a standing mira- 
ele in the Jews remaining a distinct people in their dispersion,” notwithstanding their 
almost uninterrupted persecution, anything else than a perpetuated repetition of the 
events of this history ? 

»? Képpen “ Die Bibel ein Werk der gittl. Weisheit,” B. ii. s. 102. 

3 This fact is again confirmed by the tradition: —“ Then Mardocheus thought upon 
all the works of the Lord, and made his prayer unto Him, saying, Thou art Lord of all 
things, Thou knowest, Lord, that it was neither in contempt nor pride, nor for any 
desire of glory, that I did not bow down to proud Aman. For I could have been 
content with good will for the salvation of Israel to kiss the soles of his feet. But I 
did this that [ might not prefer the glory of man above the glory of God : neither 
will I worship any but Thee, O God.”—ch. xiii, 8-14, Mordecai’s conduct is ex- 
plained on the same grounds by Josephus, Ant. XI. vi. 5. 

4 See Hivernick, “ Einleitung,” Th. 0. Abth. i. s. 360. To the same effect also is 
the tone of Esther’s prayer, which the tradition has also preserved, and which ends 
thus: “O Thou mighty God above all, hear the voice of the forlorn.”—ch. xiv. 19. 
Cf. also the prayers preserved by Josephus. See Koppen, loc. cit. s. 107. 
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III. The Books of Chronicles." Even a rapid survey of the. Books of 
Chronicles will exhibit their object as both strictly defined, and of the most 
profound importance. 

On the return of the Jews from their Captivity not only the means of 
reviving the spirit of the nation, crushed by a protracted exile, but also 
the renewal of the ancient sacred institutions and a fundamental reform of 
the abuses that had crept in, were the subjects which occupied all minds. 
Hence, the promises to the dynasty of David, the restoration of the Temple, 
and the details of public worship, were topics of absorbing interest. The 
contents of the Books of Chronicles exemplify this state of feeling :—The 
section 1 Chron. i—ix. is devcted to genealogies; ch. x.-xxix. to the history 
of David; 2 Chron. i.-ix. contain the history of Solomon,—and this chiefiy 
as regards his part as builder of the Temple; ch. x.—xxxvi. embrace the 
events of the Kingdom of Judah, with special reference to the worship of 
Jehovah. As to the historical details, it may be observed, in general, that 
their bearing upon other parts of the Old Testament, and their relation to 
the Divine Scheme, as there exhibited, do not yield in point of in‘erest or 
importance to any other portion of Scripture. To prove this la'ter asser- 
tion I must restrict myself to a single example elucidating a principle 
already pointed out,’—viz., that God’s Revelation has been, for the most 
part, conveyed according to the remarkable Law that “each prediction 
proceeds from, and attaches itself to, somie definite fact in the historical 
present.” ; 

The twentieth chapter of the second Book of Chronicles contains an ac- 
count of Jehoshaphat’s victory over the Moabites, Ammonites, and other 
tribes. ‘A brilliant confirmation of this account is afforded by the pre- 
diction (without this information quite unintelligible) contained in Joel, iii. 
The entire form of the prophetic intuition rests upon the ground of this 
narrative: it is the substratum of the great judgment pronounced by God 
upon the enemies of the Theocracy. In the valley of Jehoshaphat the 
heathen are gathered to be judged (Joel, iii. 2). As in that war, so here 
also Jehovah leads His heroes (‘Thither cause Thy mighty ones to come 
down, O Lord,—ver. 11). Hosts upon hosts have assembled (ver. 
14.—po207 Soxan 3, cf, 2 Chron, xx. 2; 15—s1 yn). Itis not now “the 
valley of blessing” (ma2 paxy--2 Chron. xx. 26), but “the valley of de- 
cision” (yrann pax—dJoel, ii. 14). A time still more happy, and incom- 
parably more glorious than that under Jehoshaphat, (2 Chron. xx. 27, &c.) 
follows the victory of the Lord (Joel, iii. 18, d&c.)*” 

To return to the genealogies. The account of the genealogy of the 


? See Hivernick, ‘‘Hinleitung,” Th. m. Abth. is. 174 ff Dr. Moses Stuart— 
having enumeratg, without annexing any refutation, most of the strong points which 
De Wette and others conceive that they have established against the inspiration of 
these books,—observes: ‘‘The deyout and reverential reader of the Old Testament 
has, it must be confessed, some difficulties of a serious nature to encounter in regard 
to such things in the Chronicles as have been pointed out. The tyro in mitters of 
sacred criticism must certainly feel that he has a formidable task before him; specially 
if he adopts the theory of plenary verbal inspiration.”—On the O, T. Canon, p. 142. 
On the consideration of so extensive a subject I cannot enter here; but would refer 
to H.vernick’s admirable criticism, which, I should observe, Dr. Stuart states (p. 146) 
that he has not seen. 

2 Lecture iv. p. 147, &e. * Havernick, loc. cit. s. 216. 
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Patriarchs is followed by that of the Tribe of Judah, and of the house of 
David—1 Chron. ii-iv. 23. Compared with this statement, the genea- 
logical notices relative to Simeon, Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh (iv. 24—-v. 
26) are exceedingly brief; and: these again are followed by the particularly 
copious genealogies of the Levites (vi. 1-18). The Tribe of Benjamin is 
mentioned at great length (yii. 6-12; viii. 1-40; ix. 35-44); but the 
Tribes of the Kingdom of Israel are either glanced at cursorily (as Naph- 
tali, ch. yii. 13), or passed over in silence (as Zebulon and Dan): while, 
on the other hand, the sacred writer comes back once more to the families 
of the Levites in ch. ix. 1-34. Two important features of the case thus 
present themselves :—(1) We know that on the return from the Exile in 
Babylon all persons were excluded from the sacerdotal office who were un- 
able*to prove their Levitical descent (Ezra, ii. 61, 62; Neh, vil. 64, 65); 
and we learn from Josephus (“ Cont. Apion.,” lib. 1. vii., and “ Vita,” §1) 
that this strictness was never relaxed, Joscphus also tells us the motive 
of such precautions: to this chosen family was committed the custody of 
the Sacred Books ; and the accurate preservation of the genealogies he 
considers “both natural and necessary,” in order to secure more perfectly 
a deposit. so precious.’ Hence, therefore, we clearly discern the import- 
ance of this portion of the genealogical records of the Books of Chronicles. 
But (2) we can at once perceive how the family annals of David's line are 
inseparably connected with the whole scheme of Redemption. The man- 
ner in which this record is inserted (see 1 Chron. iii.) is particularly strik- 
ing. “In communicating the genealogy of the Davidic family alone the 
author makes an exception, and continues it to his own time. Not with- 

‘out just grounds. In the period that followed the Exile the Messianic 
hopes, awakened by the subjection of the people, were again excited: the 
Messiah Himself, in accordance with a promise recently given, was to adorn 
by His Presence the Temple which had been erected anew. It must have 
been a matter of importance for the writer’s contemporaries to find col- 
lected here the names of the still remaining descendants of the ancient 
reigning house; who, although little celebrated, and even otherwise un- 
known to us from the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, were yet to be the 
ancestors of the longed-for Deliverer. He therefore continues the gene- 
alogy of the line of Solomon up to two generations after the Exile—ie., 
perhaps up to his.own time. Thus, ch. iil. 19, 20, the sons of Zerubbabel 
are named :—Meshullam, Hananiah, &c; to which are added the names 
of two sons of Hananiah, Pelatiah and Jesaiah, with whom the gene- 
alogy terminates—the author then proceeding to enumerate some of the 
posterity of David.” 


1 See Lecture ii. p. 68, and infra, Appendix F. 

2 Movers, “ Kritische Untersuch,” s. 29.. Hiavernick confirms the justice of this 
remark by pointing out that, in a similar period of humiliation,—‘in which but the 
faintest. traces of the Messianic idea can be pointed out,” viz., the age of the Macca- 
bees,—the idea of the permanence of the royal line of David was still vividly cher- 
ished: “David for being merciful possessed the throne of an everlasting kingdom.”— 
1 Mace. ii. 57; ef. Ecclus. xlvii. 11; and as to the future glories of Jerusalem, see 
Tobit, xiii. 7-18; xiv. 4-7—xald¢ tAddAyoay of rpodjrat ;—see his “ Neue kritische 
Untersuch. iib. das B. Daniel,” s. 34. 
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APPENDIX C. 


MODERN THEORIES OF INSPIRATION. 


(Lecture I—Pagce 34.) 


Any account of the theories of Inspiration which have been put forward 
in modern times naturally commences with the period of the Reforma- 
tion. In the general religious commotion of that epoch, it could scarcely 
have been expected that the heat of party controversy should not have 
prompted men of the most opposite views to hazard opinions respecting 
the authority of Scripture, which in a cooler frame of mind they would 
have wholly disavowed. And, accordingly, we find both Protestants 
and adherents of the Church of Rome equally obnoxious to such a charge. 
In proof of this assertion one can appeal to the writings of Luther and 
of Erasmus. 

I. The opinions of Luther with respect to Scripture—the Divine char- , 
acter of which, it is, perhaps, needless to remark, he resolutely and consist- 
ently maintained,—had relation to two distinct subjects: the canonical 
authority of certain portions of the Bible, and the nature of Inspiration 
in general, It has been already observed that these two questions, al- 
though continually confounded, are wholly distinct; and_attention has 
been drawn to the fact—exhibited by every page of his writings—that 
Luther’s rejection of particular Books arose, not from his refusing to ac- 
knowledge the Divine origin and character of the Bible, but from his, 
venturing to lay down a certain standard by which to test the claim of 
any composition to have proceeded from God. The natural result of 
such a procedure on his part—and the same must necessarily happen in 
every similar case—was the rejection of those writings which failed, in his 
estimation, to satisfy the criterion by which he assumed that they must be 
judged.’ 

“These views of Luther,” writes H. W. J. Thiersch, “of which the 
subordinate position occupied in our German editions of the Bible by the 
Epistle of the Hebrews, the Epistles of James and Jude, together with 
the Apocalypse, is a permanent memorial,—were either upheld tor a period 
by his successors, the orthodox Lutherans (although in a milder form), or, 
at least, were judged very leniently.”’ 


' See supra, Lect. i. p. 47, and Lect. ii. p. 79. The criterion which Luther pro- 
posed will be seen from the following extract from his Preface to the Epistles of 8. 
James and S. Jude: ‘‘ Das Amt eines rechten Apostels ist, dass er von Christi Leiden, 
und Auferstehung, und Amt predige, und lege desselbigen Glaubens Grund, wie er 
selbst saget, Joh. xv. 27: ‘Ihr werdet von mir zeugen.’ Und darinne stimmen alle 
rechtschaffene heilige Biicher iiberein, dass sie allesammt Christum predigen und 
treiben. Auch ist das der rechte Priifestein aller Bitcher zu tadeln, wenn man siehet, OB 
SIE CHRISTUM TREIBEN ODER NICHT. * * * Was Christum nicht lehret, das ist 
noch nicht Apostolisch, wenne gleich Sanct Petrus oder St. Paulus lehrete. Wiederum, 
was Christum prediget, das ware Apostolisch wenns gleich Judas, Hannas, Pilatus, 
und Herodes that.”— Werke (Walch’s Aufe., B. xiv. s. 149). 

* “Versuch zur Herstell,” s. 17. Of the evil consequences of Luther’s rash de- 
cisions on this subject, every one who has looked into the writings of neologists, of 
whatever school, must be painfully aware. His expressions are invariably brought 
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With respect to the other subject touched upon by Luther—viz., the 
nature of Inspiration itself—the following passage from the “ Elementa 
Theologiz Dogmatic” of the learned Mosheim gives a succinct and just 
account :— 

“Due sunt sententiz de vocabulo Sacre Scripture. Multi, in primis 
doctores ecclesiz nostr, hoc yocabulum sensu latissimo sumunt, et per id 
intelligunt omne quod scriptum est, ut non modo veritates, sed etiam for- 
mam Spiritui S. tribuant. Duo nempe sunt in Sacra Scriptura: materia, 
et forma. Materia sunt ipsee veritates ; forma est stilus, vocabula, phrases, 
et constructiones, &c. At sunt tamen in ecclesia nostra nonnulli qui secus 
sentiunt, et docent Spiritum S. tantum materiam Sacre Scripture inspirasse, 
sed non formam. Esto propositio: Fides sola justificat ; hee veritas a 
Spiritu 8. proficiscitur, et forma ejus a sancto Paulo. Hujus sententiz in 
nostra ecclesia auctor est ipse Lutherus, qui in nonnullis locis scriptorum 
suorum clare fatetur Spiritum S. modo materiam inspirasse. Preecipue 
Theologi Sze. xvi. hanc sententiam habuere. Sed hee sententia a Ponti- 
ficiis in defensionem propositionum suarum trahebatur. Hance enim Ponti- 
ficii conclusionem fecerunt:—Si Spiritus S. materiam tantum inspiravit, 


fieri potuit ut Prophete*et Apostoli in enunciandg.¢t scribendo ‘erraverint,: ; 


et satis luculenter propositiones et veritates a Spiritu S. inspiratas non°pro+. 
posuerint. Inde concludebant: necessarium ergo est, ut Scripture Sacre 
aliud principium adjungatur. Quum ita concluderent Pontificii, Theologi 
nostri deserebant Lutheri sententiam, et sub fine Svc. xvi. et sub initium 
Sec. xvii. hane sententiam assumserunt: Sacram Scripturam non modo 
quoad materiam, sed etiam quoad formam a Spiritu 8. inspiratam esse. 
Hee sententia primo in Saxonia oriebatur, et deinde per totam fere eccle- 
siam dilatata est. At supersunt tamen quidam Theologi, qui sententiam 
Lutheri dimittere nolunt.”—pp. 111, 112. 

The reaction to which Mosheim here refers may be exemplified by the 
theory of the younger Buxtorf, who went so far as to maintain the inspired 
authority of even the Hebrew vowel-points and accents:’ and the strict 
‘mechanical’ theory itself of Inspiration (cf supra, p. 21, &e.), in which 
that reaction terminated, is accurately laid down by Carpzovius, in his 
“ Critica Sacra Veteris Testamenti :”’— 

“Plura involvit Inspiratio momenta. (1) Nibil hic tribuendum esse 
hominibus preter operam solum ministerialem, qua illapsum divinum per- 
cipientes, prompte ac alacriter mentem manumque Deo commodarent, qui 


forward, however unjustly, as a justification of any amount of scepticism or disrespect 
to which such writers think fit to subject Holy Scripture. As examples I may refer 
to the complacency with which Bretschneider (“‘ Handb. der Dogmatik,” B. i. s. 342) 
aliades to Luther’s opinions; as well as to the remark of Mr. Greg (“The Creed of 
Christendom”): ‘“ Luther, in the Preface to his translation, inserted a protest against 
the inspiration of the Apocalypse, which protest he solemnly charged every one to 
prefix who chose to publish the translation. In this protest one of his chief grounds 
for the rejection is the suspicious fact that this writer alone blazons forth his own in- 
spiration,” p. 19. 

1 “Si Punctatio, et Accentuatio Biblica non profecta esset a Viris Propheticis, et 
extraordinariis Spiritus S. instructis donis; sed a sapientibus vulgaribus, quales seu 
his nostris temporibus, seu superioribus sveculis, post Prophetarum tempora, imo post 
absolutum et obsignatum Talmud, fuerunt; nullo modo ita wauyger et dvavtippy tug 
a gente Judaica esset acceptata,” &e—Tract. de Punct. Vocal, Pars IL c Vv. 
p. 335. 
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utramque pro libitu, suo ageret, moveret, ac dirigeret. (2) Ad unum 
solumque Deum quicquid est Scripture S., tanquam ad causam principem, 
referri debere, ita quidem, ut non modo mysteria scripta, inde divina, sed 
ipsa quoque ypapy (tam scribendi actio transiens, quam ejus effectus, 
voces, apices, ac liters) Oedrvevortog esset, ac lepa ypdupata prodirent. 
(3) Idque propter immediatum et singularissimum cum amanuensibus, 
ad scribendi ministerium excitatis, concursum, quo eorum et voluntatem 
impulit ut prompte seriberent, et mentem illuminavit, ac suggestione 
rerum vocumque consignandarum replevit, ut intelligenter scriberent, 
et manum direxit, ut infallibiliter scriberent, neque tamen plus con- 
ferrent ad Scripturam, quam calamus velocis scribe (Ps. xlv. 1).”—Pars 
I. p. 43. 

II. The opinions of Erasmus may be inferred from an Epistle written 
to him by Eckius, dated “ Ingolstadt, 2 Feb. A.D, 1518 :”—*“ Primo autem 
omnium, ut hinc exordiar, plures moleste ferunt, te in Annotationibus 
Matihzi capite secundo sic scripsisse : ‘Sive quod ipsi Evangelistz testi- 
monia hujusmodi non e libris deprompserint: sed memorize fidentes, ita 
ut fit, lapsi sint.’ Istis enim verbis innuere videris, Evangelistas more hu- 
mano scripsisse: et quod memoriz confisi hzec scripserint, quod libros 
videre neglexerint, quod ita, hoe est, ob eam causam lapsi sint. Audi, mi 
Erasme, arbitrarisne Christianum patienter laturum, Evangelistas in Evan- 
geliis lapsos? Si hic vacillat Sacre Scripture auctoritas,-quie pars alia 
sine suspicione erroris erit? ut pulcherrimo argumento A. Augustinus col- 
ligit.”.—(ap. Hrasmi opp., Epist. 303, Lugd, Bat. 1708, t. iii. p. 296.) 

These views of Erasmus were chiefly assailed by the church of Spain; 
and the excitement which they occasioned he himself describes in his ad- 
dress, “Candido Lectori,” at the close of the writing entitled, Desid. 
Erasmi Apologia adv. articulos aliquot per Monachos quosdam in His- 
paniis exhibitos” (Opp. t. ix. p. 1015). “Quid hic commemorem quos 
tumultus excitarint primum in aula Cesaris, deinde Salamantice ;_ quoties 
palam ac publice vociferati sint héereticum et Luthero deteriorem Eras- 
mum ?”—(p. 1092). As an example of the objections of the Spanish 
Monks, may be taken the following, as stated under the heading, “ Contra 
auctoritatem Sacre Scripture, Evangelistarum, et Apostolorum :’—“ Ob- 
jectio 45. In annotationibus Matthei cap. ii. in editione 3tia maniféste 
labitur Erasmus, si quis Christiana pietate rem consideret, non coutentus 
yerborum implicamentis. Nam et Evangelistas errasse, lapsosque esse me- 
moria contendit. Asserit item ex uno errore in Sacris Literis non derogari 
totius Scripture auctoritati.”—(déd. p. 1070.) Erasmus replied that he 
had not himself maintained this opinion, but had proposed it “ adversus 
morosos et impios calumniatores,” in order to defend the authority of Scrip- 
ture ; so that, even had its writers erred in unimportant matters, the whole 
structure might not be thereby overturned. Explanations of this nature, 
he adds, had been introduced by him “ per fictionem ;” and he obviously 
submits to the objections urged against him, when he says, “ Responsio 
45 :”—“ Kt tamen quod ad meum sensum attinet, magis eorum sententie 
faveo qui credunt Apostolos in Scripturis canonicis duntaxat, nec sententia 
nec verbo lapsos fuisse.” The objectionable passages, too, appear to have 
been erased from subsequent editions of his Commentary. 

The next appearance of any controversy upon this question within the 
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Church of Rome was during the Jansenist dispute. In 1586 the Jesuits, 
Leonard Less, and John Hamel, in their public lectures in the University 
of Louvain, on “ Scripture, Grace, and Predestination,” advanced, among 
others, the following propositions :—(1) “ Ut aliquid sit Scriptura Sacra, 
non est necessarium singula ejus verba inspirata esse a Spiritu S.” (2) 
“ Non est necessarium ut singule veritates et sententize sint immediate a 
Spiritu S. ipsi scriptori inspirate.” (8) “Liber aliquis (qualis forte est 
secundus Machabeorum) humana industria, sine assistentia Spiritus 8. 
scriptus, si Spiritus S. postea testetur nihil ibi esse falsum, efficitur Scrip- 
tura sacra.” These propositions were at once condemned. The Arch- 
bishops of Cambray and Mechlin submitted them to the University of 
Douai; and the learned Estius’ haying drawn up a severe criticism, in the 
name of the Theological Faculty, the Propositions were publicly censured 
by both Universities* (A. D. 1588). The third “ Proposition” was spe- 
cially condemned :—the “ Censura” of Douai’ declaring, “ Multo magis hee 
quam duz superiores improbanda est assertio, tanquam manifesti erroris 
periculum continens.” This “ Censura” also justly argues that, on such a 
principle, any writing of which the truth has been proved (e. g. the 
Athanasian Creed, or a book of Livy or Thucydides of which the facts 
are admitted), might be classed with Scripture : adding, “ Non enim ideo 
inspiratum aliquid divinitus est, quia postea sit approbatum, sed ideo est 
approbatum quia fverat divinitus inspiratum.” The “ Censura” of Louvain 
compares the doctrine maintained in the objectionable propositions* to the 
heresy of the Anomeeans (see supra, Lecture ii. p. 87). 


? The opinions of Estius as to Inspiration may be estimated from the following re- 
marks on 2 Tim. iii. 16; where, having quoted the Vulgate, he states that the passage 
may be more clearly understood from the Greek :— 

“¢Omnis Scriptura divinitus inspirata, et utilis :'—Subaudi est. Itaque duo affir- 
mantur:—omnem Scripturam esse divinitus inspiratam; et, eandam esse utilem ad ea 
que sequuntur. Scripiuvram intelligit sacram, de qua dixerat: Sacras literas nosti. 
Nam Scripture nomine passim in Bibliis Sacra Scriptura, per antonomasiam significa- 
tur: ut Matt. xxii. 29, John, v. 39, et x. 35. Recte igitur et verissime, ex hoc loco 
statuitur omnem Scripturam sacram et canonicam Spiritu Sancto dictante esse con- 
scriptam ; ita nimirum ut non solum sententize, sed et verba singula, et verborum 
ordo, ac tota dispositio sit a Deo, tanquam per Semetipsum loquente, aut scribente. 
Hoe enim est ‘Scripturam esse Divinitus inspiratam.’ "—Comm. in D. Pauli Epist. 

2 See Schréckh, ‘“‘ Kirehen-Geschichte seit der Reformation,” B. iv. s. 293. 

3 “Censuree Facultatum Sacre Theologize Lovaniensis ac Duacensis, super quibus- 
dam articulis de Sacra Scriptura, Gratia, et Praedestinationé, A. D. 1586. Lovanii 
scripto traditis.”—Paris, 1641. 

4 Rudelbach (‘‘ Die Lehre von der Inspir.,” Zeitschr. 1840, H. ii. s. 40) makes the 
judicious remark that the view advanced in Proposition (3) is plainly founded upon an 
incapacity to regard the Word of God as one organized whole. He also draws atten- 
tion to an article in Bayle’s “ Dictionary” on Father Adam, a Jesuit, who in 1650 
published a sermon against the Jansenists, in which, according to Bayle, he spoke 
very freely of the Inspiration of both the Old and the New Testament. The Jansen- 
ists replied in a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Defense de S. Augustin contre le Pére Adam,” in 
which they appealed to the “Censurze” of Louvain and Douai in the case of Less and 
Hamel. Rudelbach states that he has been unable to see this pamphlet. I have 
myself been equally unsuccessful; a circumstance not unusual in any matter con- 
nected with the Jansenist controversy. 

In Doddridge’s “ Dissertation on the Inspiration of the New Testament,” a curious 
opinion is advanced, in some respects analogous to the Jesuits’ Proposition (3): 
“Should God miraculously assure me that any particular writing contained nothing 
but the truth; and should He, at the same time, tell me it had been drawn up with- 
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The Jesuits having appealed to the Sorbonne, and to the Universities 
of Treves and Mayence, forwarded a copy of the “ Propositions” to their 
General at Rome. The dispute was, however, terminated by an “ Apos- 
tolical Breve,” dated April 15, A.D. 1588, in which Pope Sixtus V. en- 
joined silence on all parties until the affair should be decided by the Holy 
See. In this state it still remains. 

In Calmet’s “ Dissertation sur l’Inspiration des Livres Sacres’” mention 
is made of a treatise by Claude Frassen, a Franciscan monk (A. D. 1662), 
in which three kinds of Inspiration are distinguished: “antecedent,” 
“ concomitant,” “ consequent”—the last being identical with the Jesuit’s 
third Proposition already referred to. 

The following opinion was maintained by Henry Holden, a Doctor of 
the Theological Faculty of Paris (A. D. 1650) :-— 

“ Auxilium speciale, divinitus prestitum authori cujuslibet scripti quod 
pro verbo Dei recipit Ecclesia, ad ea solummodo se porrigit que vel sint 
pure doctrinalia, vel proximum aliquem aut necessarium habeant ad doc- 
trinalia respectum. In iis vero qua non sunt de instituto scriptoris, vel ad 
alia referuntur, eo tantum subsidio Deum illi adfuisse judicamus, quod 
piisimis ceteris authoribus commune sit.”—Divine Fidei Anal, lib. i. ¢. 
v. P. R. Simon, having quoted this passage, and having stated that 
Holden’s work had been approved by the Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, adds :—“ Je me contente d’exposer I’ opinion de ce Docteur de 
la Faculté de Theologie de Paris sans oser la combattre, la voyant autorisée 
par de si sages Maitres. Je n’ ose pourtant pas lappuyer dans toute son 
étendue. Jl edit été bon qwil eds donné quelques exemples de ce qw il en- 
tend par les matieres qui ne sont point purement de doctrine, ou qui n’y 
ont point une entiere relation.” —“ Hist, Critique du texte du N. 7,” ch. 
xxiv. p. 295. 

The view maintained, at present, in the Church of Rome, may be gathered 
from Perrone, the latest writer of authority in that Communion: “ Jure mer- 
ito Concilium Tridentinum docet unum Deum esse librorum canonicorum 
utriusque Testamenti auctorem, seu eos esse libros sacros, utpote Spiritu 
S. afflante, saltem quoad res et sententias, conscriptos. * * * Djiximus 
saltem quoad res et sententias, quia cum noluerit Ecclesia definire, seu di- 
rimere qu:estionem inter scholasticos agitatam, utrum preeterea Deus verba 
ipsa dictaverit, nexumque verborum et periodorum ; ideo ne controversiam 
domesticam cum Ecclesiz doctrina temere permisceremus, coarctavimus 
propositionis sensum ad rei substantiam, sine qua vera Inspiratio Divina 
neque est, neque intelligi quidem potest.” 
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out any miraculous assistance at all,—though I could not then call it inspired, I 
should be as much obliged to receive and submit to it, on its being thus attested by 
God, as if every single word had been immediately dictated by Him.”— Works, vol. v. 
p 346, ed. 1804. 

‘“‘Commentaire sur la Bible,” t. viii. p. 741. 

2 “Prelectiones Theologice,” vol. il. pars ii. p. 71. The opinion of Maldonatus 
is hardly reconcilable with such a conclusion:—‘ Marcus iisdem quibus Mattheeus 
[c. xxvi. 28] verbis, scribit, ‘Hic est Sanguis Meus Novi Test. ;’ Lucas vero ‘ Hic est 
calix Novum Test. in Meo Sanguine.’ Paulus autem ‘Hie calix N. T. est in Meo 
Sanguine. * * * Nego Christum hee verba dixisse. Cum enim Mattheeus, qui 
aderat, et Marcus, qui ex Mattheeo didicerat, scribant Christum his verbis Sanguinem 
Suum tradidisse: ‘Hic est Sanguis Meus, N. T’ * * * gequum est credere Mat- 
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Meanwhile a systematized opposition to the inspiration of Scripture 
was growing up in another quarter; suggested by the writings of an in- 
dividual through whom, as will presently be seen, the source of every hue 
and shade of modern scepticism on this question may be ultimately traced. 
Quinet has truly said: “ W’homme qui de nos jours a fait faire le plus 
grand pas a |’Allemagne, ce n’est ni Kant, ni Lessing, ni le grand Fréd- 
eric; est Benedict Spinosa.” Benedict (or Baruch) Spinoza was born 
in 1632, and died in 1677, He was the first, observes Tdéllner, “who 
made a tolerably complete collection of the objections against Inspiration, 
The result was curious. Some theologians gave up the cause as entirely lost ; 
while others attempted still to maintain it, according to the usual theory.” 
The subject, thus placed upon a new footing, was soon taken up in a 
kindred spirit by Le Clerc, whose celebrated Letters, entitled “Sentimens 
de quelques Theologiens de Hollande,” were first published in 1685. 
These Letters excited an immense sensation, especially in England; but 
they were after all a mere reflexion of the ideas of Spinoza. As P. R. 
Simon truly observed: “ En effet, ces Theologiens [from whom Le Clere’s 
work purported to have proceeded] n’ ont fait autre chose pour combattre 
P Inspiration de l Ecriture Sainte, que de mettre en un plus grand jour les 
raisons de Spinosa, qui a outré cette matiére sur de faux prejugés dont il 
etoit preoccupé.”* It is unnecessary to give a particular account of Le 
Clere’s system. Suffice it to say, that he denied the fact of any Divine 
assistance in the composition of the Bible; maintaining that the ordinary 
powers of memory were suflicient to enable the authors of Scripture to 
record any communications from God which the prophets might have re- 
ceived, or the acts of history. His interpretation of some of the promises 
of Christ to His Disciples, has been already quoted (Lecture vi. p. 246, 
note“); in addition to which he further asserted that S. Peter’s Vision 
(Acts, x.), and the controversy respecting Circumcision, proved that 
Christ’s promises that they should be guided into “all truth” were not 
fulfilled. From this period the works of Semler (A. D. 1771-1773), and 
the treatise of Téllner* (A. D. 1772), may be said to form the transition 


theei potius et Marci, quam Luc et Pauli, verbis Christum usum fuisse, * * * 
Credendum igitur est, verbis potius Matthei et Marci, quam Luce et Pauli usum esse.”— 
Comm. in Matth. ec. xxvi., ed. Mogunt. t. i. p. 314. 

+ “Die géttliche Eingebung,” s. 453. 

* A few of the works which were published in reply may be mentioned:—‘ A 
Vindication of the Divine Authority and Inspiration of the writings of the Old and 
New Testament. In answer to the ‘Five Letters concerning the Inspiration of Serip- 
ture,’” by W. Lowth, B. D.: Oxford, 1692.— The Inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment asserted and explained in answer to some modern writers,” by C. J. Lamothe: 
* London, 1694; the occasion of which the author states (Pref. p. 3) to have been Le 
Clere’s “ Letters,” to which replies had already appeared from ‘“‘ M. Witsius of Holland, 
Mr. Lowth, a divine of Oxford, Father Simon, and Father Le Vassour.”—‘ The In- 
spiration of the Old and New Testament,” by Edm. Calamy, D. D.: London, 1710; 
who observes in his Preface: “There is more of subtilty and artifice in those Let- 
ters than in anything of that kind I eyer yet met with.” 

* “Histoire Critique du Nouy. Test.,” ch. xxv. p. 303. To the same effect Téllner 
writes: ‘‘Spinoza und Le Clere begegnen hier einander.”—loc. cit. s. 314. 

4 The unsatisfactory character/of this work is well described by Rudelbach: 
“Tollner stellt uns klar die Fraction in der Zeit dar: viele schéne apologetische 
Reminiscenzen; daneben aber ein wiistes Streben, alle Gewissheit bis auf einen 
gewissen Grad zu verfliichtigen, um nachher gerade so viel in seine Construction 
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to the systems of more modern times ;—times in which, as De Maistre 
has remarked with too great truth: “ Un savant, en commentant Anacréon 
cu Catulle, trouvera occasion naturelle @’ attaquer Moise.” 

But I have said that the writings of Spinoza point out the source to 
which the several varieties of modern errors respecting Inspiration may be 
traced. Spinoza, in a word, by bringing the opinions of his nation under 
the notice of) subsequent writers, has introduced into Christian theology 
the speculations of the medixval Jews, and more particularly the philoso- 
phy of Maimonides, the master spirit of his race during the Christian era.’ 
To such speculations are to be referred, I conceive, each of the three 
classes of opinions under which the various theories of Tnspiration that 
exaggerate the human element of OE ae may, speaking generally, be 
arranged : Sy 

I. The two leading representatives éf the views held by the first class 
of writers—those, viz., -& Who have changed the formula ‘ The Bible zs the 
Word of God,’ into ‘The Bible ‘contains the Word of God, ”—are, Le 
Clere (whose connexion with Maimonides through Spinoza has been al- 
readyjtraced), and Grotius, who may be regarded as the representative of 
the Arminian school. Grotius openly avows the source of his opinions :— 

“Vere dixi non omnes libros qui sunt in Hebraeo Canone dictatos a 
Spiritu Sancto. Scriptos esse cum pio animi motu, non nego: et hoc est 
quod judicavit. Synagoga Magna, cujus judicio in "haere “stint Hebreei. 
Sed a Spiritu Sancto dictari historias nihil fuit opus: satis fuit scriptorem 
memoria valere circa res spectatas, aut diligentia in describendis Veterum 
commentariis, Vox quoque Spiritus Sancti ambigua est: nam aut sig- 
nificat, quomodo ego accepi, afflatum Divinum, qualem habuere tum 
Prophets. ordinarii, tum interdum David et Daniel ; aut significat plum 
motum, sive facultatem impellentem ad loquendum salutaria vivendi pree- 
cepta, vel ves politicas et cwviles, quomodo vocem Spiritus Sancti iéerpre- 
tatur Maimonides ubi de scriptis illis aut historicis, aut moralibus agit. 
Si Lucas, Divino afflatu dictante, sua scripsisset, inde ‘potius sibi sumsisset 
auctoritatem, ut Prophets faciunt, quam a testibus quorum fidem est 
secutus. Sic in iis que Paulum agentem vidit scribendis, nullo ipsi dic- 
tante afflatu opus. Quid ergo est, cur Luce libri sint Canonici? Quia 
pie ac fideliter scriptos, et de rebus momenti ad salutem maximi, Ecclesia 
primorum temporum judicavit.,—Votum pro pace Heclesiastica, Opera, 
ed. 1679, t. ili. p. 672. 

The parentage, therefore, of this class of opinions is clear. Grotius, 
however, received his principles directly trom the Jewish Doctors. 

II. The origin of the second class, comprising those hypotheses “ which 
assume various Degrees of Inspiration,” is no less obvious. I have already 
alluded (Lecture ii, p, 62, note ') to the three “ Degrees of Inspiration” 


aufzunehmen, als ihm wahrscheinlich diinkte; als eine zweite Penelope zerstort er 
das Tagsgewebe um Nachtzeit wieder, nur dass er keinen heimkehrenden Herrn 


erwartet.”—loc. cit. s. 61. 

? Baumgarten Crusius (“ Bibl. Theol.” s. 220) having alluded to the notion of the 
“intellectus agens” put forward by Maimonides, truly says: ‘“ Maimonides ist in die- 
sem Artikel, wad wherhaupt, die Quelle des Spinoza.” 

2 See Lecture i. p. 34, &e. It is, of course, to be understood that any one of 
these three classes may be held in combination with either or both of the others. 
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ascribed by the Jewish Doctors to the writers of the Old Testament; but 
some additional remarks on the subject are necessary here. 

The Old Testament, from a period long anterior to the birth of Christ, 
has been divided into three parts, the Kethubim_or Hagiographa (includ- 
ing the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and tie Chronicles); the 
Lay (including the five Books of Moses); and the Prophets (including 
the remaining books). This division our Lord Himself recognised, when 
He spoke of “The Law of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms,.”—S. 
Luke, xxiv. 44. To explain this fact, of which no account altogether sat- 
isfactory has ever been assigned,’ the Jews have invented the notion of 
three Degrees of Inspiration; of which hypothesis Havernick truly says: 
“This asserted diversity of Inspiration appears, even its definitions, to be 
so vague and so‘inexact, that one can hardly form any regular conception 
of it. Of Biblical grounds it is wholly deficient :—nay, the New Testa- 
ment rather decides quite against it, from the manner in which it speaks 
of David, Daniel,” &e. [cf. e. g. Lecture vi. p. 263, note ?.|—Hnlectung, 
Th: x: Abth. 4, 867 2 


1 Hengstenberg, who accepts and defends the Jewish tradition that this “three 
fold division rests upon the different relations in which the authors of the Sacred 
Books stood to God,” attempts to explain, as follows, the obvious difficulty of such a 
position. He is speaking of the place of Daniel among the Hagiograpka: ‘‘The 
name 2) was the official title of the Prophets [see supra, Lecture iy. p. 158, and 
infra, Appendix J]; and the more ancient and more general meaning (Gen. xx. 7) 
received, in the Theocracy, a closer limitation, and appears only once in poetry 
(Psalm cy. 15), and this, too, applied to those who lived before the age of Theocratic 
Prophecy. On the supposition that all the authors of Scripture could be called o°N=3, 
it remains inexplicable why the Books of Ruth and Ezra, which were generally re- 
‘ceived, and which were extant at the time of the second collection, were not admitted 
into it. ‘his fact proves, that in separating the historical books into two divisions, 
they were guided by definite reasons. It remains inexplicable why they parted the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah from his Predictions, and took them into the third collec- 
tion. The reason of which can be nothing else than the opinion that the Divine 
influence which the author received in this Book—hbearing as it does a character pre- 
dominantly subjective—was not the same as in his Predictions. * * * In deter- 
mining the second division the collectors could not possibly receive Daniel into it. 
He had not (like the other prophets in Palestine, and Ezekiel in the Hxile) labored 
among his own people as a Prophet.”—Die Authentie des Daniels, s. 25 ff. Héavernick 
truly observes with respect to this attempt to solve the problem: ‘‘ Einen neuen 
Erklirungsversuch macht Dr. Hengstenberg; doch, wie es scheint, auch nicht 
geniigend.”— Comm. iib das B. Daniel, Hinleit. s. x1. 

2 Hiivernick observes, in his introduction to the Book of Daniel (s. xxxix.):— 
“The motives which floated before the collectors of the Canon, in their threefold 
division of it, are, for the most part, altogether unknown to us; and the knowledge 
of the reasons which influenced them seems to have been lost at a very early period. 
Josephus is altogether silent on the subject. Jerome notes the position of our Book 
[Daniel] as being something remarkable, but can give no explanation of it. Theo- 
doret makes it a matter of reproach to the Jews, that they have placed Daniel in this 
[third] division.” And yet, in his ‘‘ Kinleitung,” he accepts, with some modifications, 


the explanation proposed by Hengstenberg,—observing, however :—“ There is no dis- ° 


tinction between the Inspiration of the Prophets, and the writers of the Hagiographa; 
any distinction that exists consists merely in the peculiar Theocratic position of the 
authors” (s, 65). Thus it is easy to understand why the Books of Moses formed by 
themselves a distinct class. The Books composed by those who were officially 
Prophets were placed in a second division: the third consisting of ‘the remaining’ 
Books,—as they are called in the Prologue to the Book of Kcclesiasticus (rod vouou 


vir. 
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Let us see, however, what Maimonides says on this subject. This 
learned Rabbi was born at Corduba in Spain, A.D. 1131, He was the 
pupil, Brucker tells us (“ Hist. Phil.” vol. ii. p. 857), according to L. Afri- 
canus, of Ibnu Thophail, Ibnu Saig, and Averroes, the Arabians. Hence 
his knowledge of the writings of Aristotle, of whom Averroes was the 
ardent disciple; and hence also the justice of Havernick’s remark as to 
the source of his notion respecting the “degrees” of Inspiration (See Lec- 
ture ii. p. 62, note’). The Jews say of him, “A Mose ad Mosen, non sur- 
rexit sicut Moses.’ In accordance with the general opinion of his nation, 
he held that a supereminent degree of Inspiration must be ascribed to 
Moses, who is to be distinguished from all other prophets by four peculiar 
characteristics :— 

(1) “All the other prophets saw the prophecy in a dream or in a 
vision; but our Rabbi Moses saw it whilst he was awake.” (2) “To all 
the other prophets it was revealed through the medium of an angel, and 
therefore they saw that which they saw in an allegory or enigma, but to 
Moses it is said, ‘ With him I will speak mouth to mouth’ (na>sx mp, Num, - 
xii, 8); and ‘face to face’” (mrsp-bx pp, Ex, xxxili, 11).' (3) “All the 
other prophets were terrified, but with Moses it was not so; and this is 
what the Scripture says: ‘As a man speaketh unto his friend” (Ex. 
xxxili. 11), (4) All the other prophets could not prophesy at any time 
that they wished: but with Moses it was not so; but at any time when 
he wished for it, the Holy Spirit came upon him}; so that it was not ne- 
cessary for him to prepare his mind, for he was always ready for it, like 
the ministering angels” (mawn »*2xdn)—YVad Hachazakah, c. vii. (Ber- 
nard’s transl. p. 116.) With special reference to this superiority of 
Moses, Maimonides proceeds in his other great work, the “ Moreh Nebo- 
chim,” to lay down eleven distinct “Degrees of Prophecy,” from which 
Abarbanel has deluced the modern Jewish notion as to the three “ Degrees 
of Inspiration” under which the Old Testament was written :’— 


KQ TOY TpodnTav, Kal TGV GAAwWY,—or, 6 Nopoc, Kai ai mpopyteiat, Kal Ta 
Aotwa tTOv BLBAtiwrv). Daniel was placed in this last class, merely because he 
does not appear to have been a N722, but simply a mim (see Appendix J). The Book 
of Lamentations Hivernick admits to present an exception to this rule: but he thinks 
that, from its character as a collection of poetical dirges, it was placed among the 
Hagiographa, just as Psalm xc., which was written by Moses, was also included in the 
third division. 

1 [have suggested (supra, Lecture iii. p. 128) what appears to be the true mean- 
ing of the remarkable prerogatives ascribed to Moses in these passages; and have 
also drawn attention (Lecture i. p. 41) to the wnimportance of such prerogatives, as 
bearing upon the Inspiration of Scripture. 

2 The younger Buxtorf has translated ‘‘Is. Abarbenelis [nat. A. D. 1437] aliquot 
Dissertationes” (Basil. 1662); of which the eighth (p. 496), taken from the preface to 
his Commentary on Joshua, commences thus: ‘‘ Quzeritur quare veteres Libros sacros 
diviserint in Legem, Prophetas, et Hagiographa, et quee sit harum trium appellationum 
ratio?” One only of our wise men, says Abarbanel, has alluded to this question, 
Ephodeus, who attempts to explain it from the analogy of the three divisions of the 
Sanctuary; but this does not meet the difficulty. ‘‘ Mihi ergo videtur sapientes nos- 
tros voluisse nominibus istis monere de perfectione singularum harum partium, et 
gradu supremo quo unagueque alieram superat.” The superiority of the Thorah con- 
sists in its being the Law of God. As to the other two divisions, in the one case the 
authors of the books were prophets; while the authors of the Hagiographa were not 
prophzts,—“ sed ‘Loquentes per Spiritum Sanctum,’ unde et illorum libri non vocan- 
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I. “Cum quis auxilio Divino ita instructus est et preditus ut eo mo« 
veatur et animetur, ad magnum et heroicum aliquod facinus perpetrandum. 
Hoe donum voeatur Spiritus Domini. Et hic est gradus Judicum Israelis 
omnium.” II.“Cum homo in se sentit rem vel facultatem quampiam 
exoriri et super se quiescere, qua eum impellit ad loquendum vel de scien- 
tis et artibus, vel Psalmos et Hymnos. Et hic est.de quo dicitur, quod 
loquatur per Spiritum Sanctum. Hac specie Spiritus Sancti instinctus, 
Psalmos suos scripsit David ; Proverbia, Ecclesiasten, et Cant. Canticorum, 
Salomon.’ Hoe afflatu scripti sunt Danielis, Jobi, et Chronicorum Libri, 
et reliqua Hagiographa, unde etiam Kethubim appellantur, quia scripta 
sunt per Spiritum Sanctum. De libello Esther palam dicunt sapientes 
nostri: ‘ Libellus Esther per Spiritum Sanctum dictatus est?” [“ Primus et 
secundus sunt gradus ad Prophetiam, unde ii, qui ad duos illos gradus 
pervenerunt, non numerantur inter prophetas illos, de quibus egimus hac- 
tenus” (p. 315).] ILL “Qui est primus Prophetic vera, est eorum qui 
dicunt : ‘ Et fwit verbum Domini ad me?” IV. “Cum Propheta verbum 
aliquod clare et distincte audit in somnio Prophetiz, sed non videt loquen- 
tem illud.”  V. “ Quando Vir aliquis in somnio loquitur cum propheta,” 
VI. “Quando Angelus cum ipso loquitur in somnio.” VII. “Cum Pro- 
pheta existimat Deum secum loqui in somnio.” VIIL “ Cum offertur ipsi 
Visio in Visione prophetica, et cum Parabolas videt.” IX. “Quando au- 
dit verba in Visione.” X,. “Quando videt Virum secum loquentem in 
Visione.” XI. “Quando videt Angelum loquentem secum in Visione.”— 
Pars il. cap. 45 (Buxtorf’s transl. p. 316, &c.). 

By virtue of the principle, “Omnis sermo qui audétur, quocunque 
etiam modo id fiat, in Somnio auditur,’ Maimonides reduces these degrees 
to eight (“Nam si falsum sit, in Visione audiri sermonem, concident tres 
ultima gradus.”—Ibid. p. 321. 

To this source, therefore, may at once-be traced the modern theory of 
various “ degrees” of Inspiration, An example of such a theory has been 
given in Lecture i. p. 34, note*; where the obvious objection to which the 
entire view is obnoxious has also been stated,—not to mention the fact 
that the ‘opinion is, at the most, a mere hypothesis, without the slightest 
warrant in Scripture. Nor are the writers who maintain the theory even 
agreed as to, the number of these “degrees.” Thus Doddridge, in his 
“ Dissertation on Inspiration” (Works, vol. v. p. 346)—from whom Dr, 
Dick (“ Lectures on Theology,” vol i. p. 195, &c.) does not materially dif- 
fer—omits,’ from the four “degrees” usually defined as I have given 
them in the place cited, the “degree” denominated “the Inspiration of 
Direction” On the other hand, Dr. Henderson, in his “ Lectures on In- 
spiration,” (p. 364, dc.) lays down five “ degrees:” viz. (1) A Divine 
Excitement ; (2) An Invigoration (usually called Elevation) ; (3) Super- 
intendence ; (4) Guidance ; (5) Direct Revelation. Among the advocates 


tur prophetiz.” The books, written by those “qui locuti sunt per Spiritum Sane- 
tum, vocarunt, D°1n5, scripta, Hagiographa * * * a@ gradu quem habuerunt 
ratione influentie Divine in illis; hoc est, quia gradus scriptorum illorum non fuit 
quod viderint formas propheticas, nee quod audiverint verba Dei Vivi, sed quod fuerint 
in gradu Spiritus Sancti:”—for an account of which influence he appeals to the ‘‘ More 
Nebochim” of Maimonides, pars ii. cap. 45. 

* Doddridge (loc. cit. p, 347, note), expressly refers to the authority of Maimonides, 
and this may account for his reducing the number of “degrees” to three. 
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of this theory is to be reckoned Professor J. T. Beck of Basle, a writer to 
whose treatise, entitled “ Einleitung in das System der christl. Lehre; oder 
propadeutische Entwicklung. der christl. Lehr-Wissenschaft,” I have al- 
ready acknowledged my many obligations. According to this view the 
Old and New Testaments each exhibit three ‘degrees’ of Inspiration. The 
‘degrees of Theopneustia’ in the New Testament are as follows :—(1) 
“The pisteo-dynamical: or the concentration of the universal spirit of 
Christian faith in particular organs, distinguished by the power of faith, 
for the authentic reproduction of doctrine and history already revealed.” 
To this ‘degree’ belong the Gospels of S. Mark and §S, Luke, and the 
Acts; and with this influence the Deacons and some others, e. g. S. Bar- 
nabas, were endowed :—cf. Acts, vi.—viil. ; xi. 22-26; 1 Tim. iii. 9. (2) 
“The charismatical: or the distribution of the miraculous power of the 
Spirit in extraordinary gifts, extending to ecstasy.” This ‘degree’ dis- 
tributed over the first community of believers (Rom. xii, 5 ff; 1 Cor, xii. 
4, 7), unites itself to the first ‘degree of Theopneustia’ “according to its 
more spontaneous side, yv@or¢g and copia; while its more receptive side, 
droxdAviic and rpod7teia, joins on to the third degree of Theopneustia :” 
—(3) “ The apocalyptic,” which was combined with the two former, in the 
persons of the Apostles :—men called and set apart for the work, in order 
to transmit to all the world, by means of written documents, the announce- 
ment of the mystery of God ;—cf. Rom. i. 1; Eph. iii. 2-10; Col. i. 25- 
29. The “degrees of: Theopneustia” in the Old Testament are :—(1) 
“ Where, in order to present with fidelity the Revelation which had al- 
ready become positive in history aud doctrine, there was need of certain 
organs in which the general covenant-spirit was energetically concentrated.” 
Lt is difficult to point out what books belong to this ‘degree ;’ there are, 
yerhaps, few in which the second does not enter. (2) “The Spirit of special 
illumination, where, by the moulding energy of the Spirit, a certain virtu- 
osity (Virtuositat) appears developed for the further dissemination of truth 
revealed in doctrine and history :—such are most of the Psalms.” Here also 
there is a transition to the third ‘degree,’ (8) which “combines and per- 
fects both the former ‘degrees’ in the spirit of the progressive Revelation.” 
Thus the prophets wrote of history, and of doctrine, whether relating to 
the past, the present, or the future; and the Pentateuch “appears as a 
combination of the entire spiritual activity of the Old Testament.”—-§ 90- 
96, s. 235 ff. 

Ill. We now come to the third class of modern theories of Inspira- 
tion, of which Schleiermacher may be taken to be the representative, and 
the opinions of whose school have been discussed, Lecture iti. p. 100, &c.; 
Lecture y. p. 219; Lecture vi. p. 2538; and Lecture vii. p. 326, &c. Ac- 
cording to this school, “The idea of Inspiration is of quite subordinate 
importance in Christianity ;” the statements of the sacred writers being 
in fact nothing more than the results of the natural faculties of the human 
mind, exercised in reflecting upon the revelation exhibited in the Person 
of Christ (see Lecture vi. p. 253, note *). The connexion of this system 
with Judaism is remarkable. 

There are three opinions, writes Maimonides, as to Prophecy. ‘1ma. 
Sententia est vulgi et imperitee multitudinis quod Deus Opt. Max. aliquem 
ex hominibus, qui ipsi placuerit, eligat eumque mittat, nulla habita ratione, 
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an sit sapiens et eruditus, an vero indoctus et imperitus, senex an juvenis! 
Tantum hoc requirunt, ut sit vir probus, bonus, honestus.” 

“2da. Sententia est sententia Philosophorum, qui dicunt: Prophetiam 
esse perfectionem quandam in natura hominis. Hanc autem perfectionem, 
dicunt, neminem adipisci, nisi studio, industria, et diligentia, quee id quod 
in potentia speciei inest, in actum educat; nisi impediatur vel ab impedi- 
mento aliquo interno proveniente a temperamento hominis. * * * 
Juxta hance opinionem fieri non potest, si quis idoneus sit ad Prophetiam, 
et prout decet se ad illam preeparaverit, wt actu ipso non prophetet.” 

“ 3tia, Sententia est Legis nostre. Fundamentum enim Legis nostre 
plane cum sententia Philosophorum convenit, unica tantum re excepta, hac _ 
videlicet, quod credimus fieri posse, ut quis sit idoneus ad Prophetiam, et 
se ad illam decenter preeparet, et tamen non prophetet, propter voluntatem 
et beneplacitum Divinum. Meo itaque judicio res hie se habet sicut in 
Miraculis. Ratio enim naturalis postulat, ut qui a natura sua idoneus est 
ad Prophetiam, prophetire deberet : qui autem id non potest facere, similis 
est ei, qui nequit movere manum suam, sicut Jeroboam. Fundamentum 
namque hujus rei et precipuum, quod nos quoque requirimus, est dispositio 
vel dexteritas naturalis, et perfectio tam in moribus et qualitatibus externis, 
quam in rationalibus et intellectualibus.”"—Moreh MNebochim, Pars 1. cap. 
xxxii. (Buxtorf’s transl. p. 284.) 

The chief element among the natural faculties from which Prophecy is 
‘thus said to result, viz. the “intellectus agens,” has been borrowed from 
the Peripatetics. As the learned John Smith (of Cambridge) explains 
the language of Maimonides, “The true essence of Prophecy is nothing 
else but an influence from the Deity upon the rational first, and afterwards 
the imaginative faculty by the mediation of the active intellect,”—(“ On 
Prophecy,” ch. ii.) And this doctrine Maimonides proceeds to apply as 
follows :— 

“Si influentia ista intellectualis influat in facultatem rationalem solum 
nihilque in facultatem imaginatricem destillet, inde oriri sectam sapientum, 
speculatorum seu theoricorum, Quando vero influentia illa in utramque 
facultatem, rationalem nempe et imaginativam, easque ab iJlarum creations 
in summo gradu perfectas influit, exinde fit secta prophetarum. Quando 


1 Jt should be added here that Abarbanel rejects this theory of Maimonides :— 
“Mens mihi hoe loci non est, de preparatione loquenti, istas dispositiones preedicare, 
quas vel ex natur& homo possederit vel acquisiverit studio, uti factum R. Maimonidi, 
dum vias recenset per quas ad Prophetiam necessario perveniatur; nam illis (uti Legis 
nos scientia docet) nulla necessitas adest, conferens ipsam Prophetiam. Verum enim 
vero przeparationes seu dispositiones hee plurimum valent, &c.”—Comm. in xii. Proph. 
Min., Preef. (Husen’s transl. p. 16). 

* “Veritas et quidditas Prophetize nihil aliud est, quam influentia, a Deo Opt. 
Max., mediante intellectu agente, super facultatem rationalem primo, deinde super 
facultatem imaginatricem influens.” It is not to be found in every one, no matter 
what his other perfections may be, “nisi simul conjuncta sit summa facultatis imagi- 
natricis, inde ab ipsa hora nativitatis, perfectio.” * * * “Has autem tres per- 
fectiones quod attinet:—perfectionem videlicet facultatis rationalis in studendo; per- 
fectionem facultatis imaginatricis in nativitate; et perfectionem moruim seu qualitatum 
in puritate cogitationum * * * has inquam quod attinet, notum est magnam 
earum inter perfectos esse differentiam et praecellentiam. Et secundum illam diffe- 
rentiam distincti quoque sunt prophetarum gradus.”—Afor. Neb. bid. ce xxxvi. 
p. 292, &e. 
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denique influentia illa influit solum in facultatem imaginatricem ; et in fac- 
ultate rationali imperfectio aliqua existit, exsurgit inde secta Politicorum, 
Jurisperitorum, Legislatorum, Divinatorum, Incantatorum, Somniatorum, 
et Prestigiatorum.”—Ibid. cap. xxxvii. p. 296. “It is needless to remark,” 
writes Rudelbach, “that this psychical founding of Prophecy, according 
to which the leading idea is the ‘natural disposition,’ in no sense comes up 
to the idea of the ‘Servant of God,’ which, according to Holy Scripture, 
is common to all prophets; still less to the idea of ‘the word of God’ 
which called them, prepared them, and was the principle of their life. It 
is, perhaps, worth observing that one of the latest dogmatic writers is quite 
in accord with the Jewish teachers as to this fundamental view. Schileier- 
macher does not even conceal his belief ‘that the idea of Inspiration ap- 
pears, in this same sense, in every pious community which has a scriptural 
basis ; nay, even in the origin of civil government. "—Zeitschrift, 1840, H. 
is. 51. And again: having referred to Spinoza as confessedly the leader 
of all modern opposition to Inspiration; and having quoted his principle, 
—‘“Merito mentis naturam, quatenus talis concipitur. primam Divine 
Revelationis causam statuere possumus” (T'ract. Theol., Pol. cap. i.), bor- 
rowed from Maimonides,—which refers Revelation to merely natural 
causes, he observes that such opinions “ deserve attention were it merely 
to recall to mind the essential elements of the system canonized by the 
modern pantheists.” On which he notes: “It is well known that Schleier- 
macher, in his ‘Discourses concerning Religion’ (3rd edit. 1821), has 
completed the apotheosis of Spinoza; but certainly in a heathenish man- 
ner, by sacrificiag on his grave a lock of his hair (indem er eine Locke 
opfert an seinem Grabe).”—Zoe. cit., H. il. s, 48. 

It is needless to refer, with any greater particularity, to the numerous 
varieties of opinion into which the theories of Inspiration, which have 
been now considered, may be subdivided. Nor, with respect to the dis- 
_tinction between Revelation and Inspiration, is it necessary to add anything 
to what has been already said in the foregoing pages. It has, however, 
been observed (Lecture 1, p. 40, note *) that Origen noticed this distine- 
tion. The occasion on which he has done so is the following :—He had 
just applied to the Law of. Moses the title of mpwroyévynua of Scripture ; 
and to the Gospels that of dwapyj; the meaning of which terms he thus 
explains: eT & yap, Tods mavTac KapTOdS dvapépeTae 1} Gnapyh Tpd O& 
TaVTWY TO TpoToyévynwa—and he goes on to anticipate the objection, 
that as the Acts and the Epistles were disseminated after the Gospels, his 
use of the word dtapy 7% is objectionable, To which he replies :— 
Aextéov jT0L vovy eivat copay év XploT@, OpeAnwévwv [per] év taig 
depoévatc émtotodaic, Jeouévwr [Je] iva mloredwvTat praptvpLOy TOV 
év Tolg voukols Kat TpodyTyTLKOIG AdyoLg KELEvWY, DOTE Goda wey Kat 
mote Aéyewv Kat opddpa émiteTaypéva TH GtooTOALKA, Ob pijv Tapa- 
TAHoia TO* THE Aéyer Kiptog Wavroxkpdtwe: Kai Kata TovTO érioTnooV 
si érav Aéyy 6 IlavAoc, rdoa ypadi) Oedrrvevortog Kat apéAuuoc, éure- 
piaauBdver kal 7a EavTov ypduuata, 7) ov 76° Kaya A€yw Kal ody 6 
Kiptoc, kat 76° év doa éxxAnoiac dvatdoooua, Kat 76° ola erabov 
év ’Avtioyeia, év "Ikoviw, év Avotpoig Kal Ta TOvTOLG TrapaTAjota, 
éviote bn’ avtov ypadévta kal kat’ EFovoiar, ov phy TO elh- 
Kpivig TOV ék Oeiag éxitvoiag Adywy.— Comm. in Johann., t. iv. p. 4. 
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Here it is clear that the distinction is drawn not between one portion 
of Scripture which is inspired, and another portion which is not inspired ; 
but between words which had been uttered by “the Lord Almighty” 
(2 Cor. vi. 18), and those which were spoken in the persons of the sacred 
writers themselves (observe that in each of the three quotations S. Paul 
speaks in the first person) :—both classes of passages having been written 
under “ Divine Inspiration,” but the former being, as it were, “unmixed” 
with human agency. And, on this principle, he goes on to consider S. 
John’s to be the dmapyi of the Gospels. Cf. Cassiodorus, “In Psalter” 
cap. i., t. ii. p. 3; and S. Basil,’ “Adv. Eunom.” lib.. v., t. i. p. 319, who 
refers to 1 Cor. vil. (cf. Lecture vi. p. 272, &c). 
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We meet with frequent reference in the Old Testament to a class of 
writings devotional and historical—writings, too, in many cases composed 
by the authors of inspired books,—which were never received into the 
Canon of Scripture. Of such compositions, some (1) are quoted to a 
greater or less extent in different parts of the Old Testament ; or, without 
any express quotation, are alluded to as being extant; while others (2) 
are plainly spoken of as the sources from which the sacred writers de- 
rived, in certain cases, their information as to historical facts. (Cf Lecture 
Vii. p. 296, note *.) 

(1) “The Book of the wars of Jehovah,” quoted Numbers, xxi. 14, 
15, appears to have been one of the earliest instances of a collection of the 
popular lyrical poetry of the Hebrews (cf. Lecture iv. p. 160, note *) ; 
and the hymn, quoted in the same chapter (vv. 17, 18), seems to have 
been also taken from that collection In such poetical pieces was re-echoed 
the impression which the Lord’s dealings with His people were fitted to 
produce ; and from them was reflected the spirit of the Pentateuch, where 
Jehovah is represented fighting for Israel, as “a Man of war,” Exod. xv. 
3; cf. xiv. 14, 25. To this collection may, perhaps, also be referred the 
prophetic sayings (otherwise forming a distinct work) which are described 
as having been delivered by them “that speak in proverbs” (Num. xxi. 


1 Melchior Canus, who, so far as I am aware, was the first to state expressly this 
distinction between Revelation and Inspiration (see supra, p. 40), appears to have in- 
ferred it from these statements of the Fathers. Thus he observes, with reference to 
this passage from S. Basil :—‘‘ Quée sacri auctores scripsere, heec in duplici sunt diffe- 
rentia. Quzedam, que supernaturali solum revelatione cognoscebant: et ea Basilius 
tradit a Spiritu Sancto esse. Alia vero naturali cognitione tenebant, que scilicet aut 
oculis viderant, aut manibus etiam attrectaverant. Atque heec quidem, ut paulo ante 
diximus, supernaturali lumine et expressa revelatione, ut scriberentur, non egebant, 
sed egebant tamen Spiritus Sancti preesentia et auxilio peculiari, ut licet humana essent, 
et nature ratione cognita, Divinitus tamen sine ullo errore scriberentur. Hzec vero 
illa sunt, quae, juxta Basilium, Paulus et Prophet de suo loquebantur.”—De Locis 
Theolog, lib? ii. ¢. Xviii., p. 127. 
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17); and with which many of the predictions of the future prophets are 
so intimately connected (Lect. iv. p. 160, note *; cf. Lect. vii. p. 298, &c.) 
“ By the side of the objective statements of the Pentateuch,” observes 
Hengstenberg, “proceeded the subjective in ‘the Book of the wars of 
the Lord’ How they were related to each other, with respect to the 
preceding historical narrative, we perceive from Exod. xv.”—Beitrdge, 
B. iii. 8. 226. 

As the “ Book of the wars of Jehovah” contained the praises of the 
Lord for the wonders wrought by Him for Israel, so, as a continuation, it 
may be, of that collection, but certainly not identical with it, “the Book 
of Jasher” (“the upright,”—rw7 m0, i. e. of the ideal true Israel), Josh. 
x. 13;' 2 Sam.i. 18, contained odes in honour of God’s distinguished 
servants. It was so called, perhaps, with a reference to the passages 
where Israel is described as “Jeshurun” (jinv3, or emw—Deut. xxxil, 15; 
xxxili, 5, 26; Numb. xxiii. 10)—see Keil’s continuation of Havernick’s 
“ EFinleitung,” s. 8. 

In 1 Chron. xxviii. 11-19, we read that “David gave to Solomon the 
pattern of the porch * * * and the pattern of all that he had, by 
the Spirit, of the courts of the House of the Lord. * * * Also for 
the courses of the Priests and the Levites. * * * All this, said 
David, the Lord made me understand in writing by His hand upon me, 
even all the works of this pattern.” That this document was the recog- 
nised guide in the ritual worship of the Temple, we learn from the words 
of Josiah to the Priests and Levites: “ Prepare yourselves by the houses 
of your fathers, after your courses, according to the writing of David 
King of Israel, and according to the writing of Solomon his son.”—2 
Chron. xxxv. 4, 

In 1 Kings, iv. 32, we read that Solomon “spake three thousand 
proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five :” and yet only two of 
his Psalms are in the Canon—viz. Psalm Ixxil. and exxvii. 

It seems clear from 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, that Jeremiah composed a dirge 
on the death of Josiah: “ Jeremiah lamented for Josiah, * * * and 
behold they are written in the Lamentations.” 

(2) To turn, in the next place, to those prophetical and other writings 
which are appealed to by the authors of the Old Testament, as the sources 
from which their statements have been taken.’ The division of the land, 
described by Joshua in the section ch. xiii—xxii., is founded upon a docu- 
ment drawn up by the “three men for each tribe” “who passed through . 
the land, and described it by cities, into seven parts, in a Book. (ma0~->9).” 
—Josh. xviii. 9. And here a remark may be made, the importance of 


? It is curious to observe what slender grounds are sufficient for an assault upon 
the integrity of Scripture: —* It is worthy of remark that the Book of Joshua (x. 13) 
quotes the book of Jasher which must have been written as late as the time of David 
(2 Sam. i. 18). See De Wette, ii. 187."—Greg, The Creed of Christendom, p. 38. The 
bare mention of the fact that this work consisted of a collection of popular poetry,— 
to which, of course, additions were made from time to time,—exposes the weakness 
of this cavil. 

* To this class of writings some add ‘The manner of the kingdom” which Samuel 
“wrote in a book.”—1 Sam. x. 25. This does not appear, however, to have been a 
distinct work: see Lecture vii. p. 289, note. 

* For the remarks which follow, cf. Havernick, ‘Hinleitung,” Th. ii. Abth. i. 
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which will presently appear, that the author of the Books of Chronicles 
had other sources of information with respect to such facts, than the Book 
of Joshua. Thus the account of the possessions of the Levites in 1 Chron. 
vi. 54-81, differs from that given in Josh. xxi, The progress of time, in- 
deed, must necessarily have rendered the former description inexact: e. g. 
Ziklag (Josh, xix. 5) was assigned to the Tribe of Simeon; but we learn 
from 1 Sam, xxvii. 6, that it afterwards “ pertained unto the Kings of 
Judah.” 

The author of the Books of Samuel, on one occasion only (namely, 2 
Sam. i. 18, already noticed) makes express mention of documentary sources. 
The frequent insertion, however, of poetic pieces plainly intimates that 
such sources were at his command :—viz, the Song of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 
1-10; the Hymn of Victory, xviii. 6, &c.; the Lament of David for Saul 
and Jonathan, 2 Sam, i. 17-27, and for Abner, iii. 33, 34; David’s Psalms, 
contained in ch, xxii. and in xxiii. 1-7. Hence we may not unfairly form 
a conjecture as to the source of such quotations ; and conclude that these 
poetic pieces were selected from the “ Book of Jasher.” We read, too, in 
1 Chron. xxix. 29, that “the acts of David are written in the Book of 
Samuel, and in the Book of Nathan, and in the Book of Gad ;” any or all 
of which may have been the authov’s sources :—for it is clear that these 
were distinct works, since the “ Book of Nathan” alone is referred to in 2 
Chron. ix. 29 (“The acts of Solomon, are they not written in the Book of 
Nathan, and in the prophecy of Ahij: ah, and in the visions of Iddo.”) with- 
out any allusion to the Books of 8S: smuel or Gad. 

The author of the Books of Kings on one occasion appeals to “the 
Book of the acts of Solomon (maw saa 150)”—1 Kings, xi. 41: the 
other sources to which he has referred being “'The Book of the Chronicles 
(eva. 727 15d) of the Kings of Judah,” or of “ Israel :”—writings which 
are quoted thirty-one times up to the history of Jehoiakim, 2 Kings, XXly. 
5. That a selection only was made from such documents is obvious from 
the use, in all cases, of the phrase “ the rest of (an) the acts,” &c.; while 
it is also plain that our books of Chronicles are not the sources employed. 
The documents in question were the public records of the kingdom, which 
the sacred historians of the Hebrews, like other Oriental annalists, were 
accustomed to adduce as their authorities (cf. Ezra, iv. 15; Esther, vi. 1; 
x. 2.) The passage Neh. xii. 23, is conclusive on this point, as has been 
already proved, Lecture vii. p. 296, note *. 

That the documents thus made use of were in most, if not all, instances, 
composed by Prophets, will be seen farther on. 

In the Books of Chronicles, with the exception of the section 1 Chron. 
ii. 2,—and even here the facts borrowed are compressed as much as 
possible (cf. i. 24-27, with Gen. xi. 10-26 ; and i. 82, 33, with Gen. xxv. 

1-4),—the canonical Books of Scripture are not emplo yed as the sources : 
this assertion, however, must be proved. » The Books of Chronicles may 
be divided into the following sections :— 

I. The Genealogies, 1 Chron, i—ix. :—(1) The author gives ample in- 
formation as to the authorities to which he refers. He “appeals to the 
public register of the Tribes, of which Nehemiah writes :—*I found a 
register of the genealogy (enn neo) of them which came up at the first, 
and found written therein,” &e.—vi. 5, See 1 Chron, iv. 33; v. 1, 7,17; 
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vii. 7,9, 40;ix.1.1 To the collection of such registers he refers ch. ix. 13 
and we learn from ch. v. 17, that we are to refer the origin of census-lists 
of this nature to the times of Jotham and Jeroboam II. (2) He does not 
borrow from the other canonical books. This appears, speaking generally, 
not only from the absence of any such striking agreement with those 
books, as must have existed had the Chronicler taken them as his sources; 
but also from the additional information which his statements so often sup- 
ply: e. g. 1 Chron. ii. 138-17 (cf. 1 Sam. xvi. 6, &.) 5 iii. 20-2435 iv. 1- 
23; v. 16-34. But this feature of the case must be examined somewhat 
more particularly, namely,—Has the author, or has he not, made use of 
the Books of Samuel and the Books of Kings? a question with which the 
present inquiry, as to the existence of a distinct branch of Hebrew litera- 
ture is essentially connected. ‘The reply to this question will inform us of 
the authorities from which the Chronicler has actually derived his facts. 

Il. In the section 1 Chron. x.—xxix., which contains the history of 
David, the sources appear to have been (1) works written by early pro- 
phets, and contemporaneous with the events which they record; together 
with (2) a book of later date, compiled from the annals which the author 
had employed in the opening chapters. (1) The account of David’s reign 
closes with the words: “ Now the acts of David the King, first and last, 
behold, they are written in the book of Samuel the Seer, and in the Book 
of Nathan the Prophet, and in the Book of Gad the Seer’—1 Chron. 
xxix. 29:—we have already seen that these were separate, independent 
works. 

(2) The lists of David’s heroes (ch. xi. 10, &c.), and of those who 
came to him to Ziklag (ch. xii, 1-22); the information as to the Levites 
(ch. xv. 17, &.), and as to Divine worship (ch. xxii. xxvi); &c. &c.—all 
such statements point to the use of a document analogous to those em- 
ployed in the opening chapters. But we are also informed of the exact 
nature of this document. We read, “The Levites were numbered from 
the age of thirty years and upward. * *  * By the last words of 
David the Levites were numbered from twenty years old and above.”—1 
Chron. xxiil. 3, 27: we are told, moreover, that its author, “ Shemaiah the 
son of Nethaneel the scribe, one of the Levites, wrote them before the 
King and the Princes, &c.”—xxiv. 6. To this document the reader is 
more than once referred for special information, when the Chronicler 
speaks of classes of persons who were “ expressed by name”—(cf. xii. 31, 
xvi. 41); its nature being more explicitly declared in the statement ;— 
“Joab began to number, but he finished not, because there fell wrath for 
it against Israel; neither was the number put in the account of the Chron- 
icles of King David.” —xxvii, 24. 

II. In 2 Chron. i—ix. is contained the history of Solomon. We have 


? The facts borrowed from these documents often afford occasion for explanatory 
remarks :—e. g. on the transfer of Reuben’s Birthright to the sons of Joseph— 
ch. v. 1. 

* One example may be given of the light which the Books of Chronicles cast upon 
other obscure portions of Scripture. 1 Chronicles, iv. 23, we read: ‘These were the 
potters, and those that dwelt among plants and hedges: there they dwelt with the 
king for his work.” Thus we learn that there was a well-known family of potters, of 
the tribe of Judah, set apart to labor for the kings, To these the passages, Jer. xviii. 
1, 2; xix. 1, 2; Zech. xi. 13, evidently refer. 
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seen to what source the author of the Books of Kings referred on this 
subject (1 Kings, xi. 41); but here other authorities are adduced: “The 
rest of the acts of Solomon, first and last, are they not written in the 
Book of Nathan the Prophet, and in the Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilon- 
ite, and in the Visions of Iddo the Seer against Jeroboam the son of Ne- 
bat”—2 Chron. ix. 29 :—the silence of the Books of Kings with respect 
to any “Vision of Iddo against Jeroboam,” proving that the Chronicler 
does not refer to them. 

IV. In the Section 2 Chron. x—xxxvi., which contains the succeeding 
history of the kingdom of J udah, the document most frequently quoted is 
“the Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel”—(xvi. 11; xxv. 263; xxvii. 
7+ xxviii, 263; xxxii, 32; xxxv. 27; xxxvi. 8). In xx. 34 we meet with 
“the Book (eo) of the Kings of Israel ;” and in xxxiii. 18 “the »35 of 
the Kings of Israel”—which latter work, however, was clearly not confined 
to the Ten Tribes, as it contained the history of Manasseh. These docu- 
ments are not the Books of Kings. This is proved by the fact that, im 
many instances, the Books of Kings do not contain the information for 
which the Chronicler refers to his sources:—e. g. 2 Chron. xxvii. 7; 
xxxiii. 18. From considering the nature of his references it will appear 
that the Chronicler has borrowed here from three separate authorities :— 
(1) From a distinct compilation, which contained, genealogical details (cf. 
xxxi. 16, &c.), and also writings composed by prophets—e. g.: “The rest 
of the acts of Jehoshaphat are written in the Book of Jehu, the son of 
Hanani”—xx. 34 (Jehu is called a prophet, 1 Kings, xvi. 7); and, again: 
— “The rest of the acts of Hezekiah are written in the Vision of Isaiah 
the Prophet, the son of Amoz, in the Book of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel”—xxxii. 32. That the different elements thus referred to formed 
one compilation is confirmed by the title given in ch, xxiy, 27,’ to the 
work which the Chronicler had before him, viz. “ the Slory [or Commen- 
tary] of the Book of the Kings (p»s$n 1d wata),”—i. e. an historical 
commentary or accurate account of Jewish history, gathered out of the 
writings of the prophets; a sense which is further confirmed by the pas- 
sage: “The rest of the acts of Ahijah are written in the Story or Com- 
mentary (waa) of the prophet Iddo.”—xii, 22, The other element of 
this compilation is referred to in the words: “The acts of Rehoboam, are 
they not written in the book of Shemaiah the prophet, and of Iddo the 
Seer, concerning genealogies ?”—xii, 15. 

2) The second authority referred to is expressly distinguished from 
the compilation just spoken of in the following manner. We read: “The 
rest of the acts of Manasseh, and his prayer unto his God, and the words 
of the Seers [ef. ver. 10 and 2 Kings, xxi. 10, &.] that spake to him in 
the name of the Lord God of. Israel, behold they are written in the book 
(words) of the Kings of Israel.” —xxxili. 18. But in ver. 19, the Chron- 


1 “Now concerning his [Joash] sons, and the greatness of the burdens laid upon 
him (>> Nw 371), and the repairing of the house of God, behold they are written 
in the story of the Book of the Kings’—where, as Hivernick suggests, in place of the 
words in Italics, we should read ‘the number of the prophetic denunciations against 
Joash” (see Lecture iv. p. 163, note, ‘on Nv)—spoken of in ver. 19. The different 
subjects which this passage embraces show how the whole compilation could 
receive the name of w777,—‘ Commentary,” or ‘“ Prophetical illustrations of His- 
tory.” 
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icler proceeds: “ His prayer also, and how God was entreated of him, &e., 


behold they are written among the sayings of the Seers :” or,—as the 
margin correctly renders—* the sayings of Hosai (sm 37) :” in which 
words the writer clearly refers to a distinct document. 

(8) Isaiah’s biography of Uzziah: “The rest of the acts of Uzziah, 
first and last, did Isaiah the Prophet, the son of Amoz, write”—xxvi. 22; 
but which work was not, like Isaiah’s history of Hezekiah, inserted in the 
“Book of the Kings.”—xxxil. 32. 

Here, then, may be repeated the questions already proposed in Lecture 
ii. p. 55 :—Why do we not find in the Old Testament Canon the docu- 
ments which have been enumerated in the preceding remarks? And 
again :—Why do we not find placed on a par with the inspired writings, 
such works as the Book of Ecclesiasticus, and the other components of 
the Apocrypha, which, it is on all hands admitted, the Jewish Church 
never received as Canonical? Only one answer, I conceive, can be given 
to such questions, viz.: “That the collection of Sacred Books was defined 
under the Divine guidance, and closed at the Divine command” (see 
supra, p. 61). 

It is unnecessary to enter here upon the modern phase of the question 
relating to the Apocrypha. Suffice it to say, that the Community which 
has exalted these writings to the dignity of Canonical Scripture, has, 
nevertheless, been compelled to place them in a lower rank than the 
Books acknowledged by all to be inspired. How a member of the Church 
of Rome can draw such a distinction, consistently with the Tridentine De- 
crees, it is needless to inquire: the agreement, however, of both Roman . 
Catholics and Lutherans in their estimate of the Apocrypha is remark- 
able ;—one party cesiring to exalt the Apocrypha, the other to lower the 
authority of portions of the New Testament. Perrone—having quoted 
the Canon of Trent (Sess. iv.), in which both the Canonical and Apoc- 
ryphal Books of the Old Testament are enumerated, and which concludes 
with these words: “Si quis libros ipsos eum omnibus suis partibus, prot 
in Ecclesia Catholica legi consueverunt, et in veteri Vulgata Editione ha- 
bentur pro Sacris et Canonicis non susceperit * * * anathema sit” 
—proceeds to say: “Ex his porro tum Veteris tum Novi Test. libris alii 
dicuntur ‘ proto-canonici,’ alii ‘ deutero-canonici? * * * Libri ‘ proto- 
canonici’ Vet. Test., auctore Josepho Flavio, xxii, sunt; nempe omnes enu- 
merati preter Baruch, Tobiam, Judith, Sapientiam, Ecclesiasticum, ac 
duos Machabeeorum, qui serius in Canonem ab LKeclesia relati sunt, 
adeoque ‘deutero-canonici’ nuncupati. Libri ‘ proto-canonici’ N. T., sunt 
pariter omnes recensiti, exceptis Hpistola B. Pauli ad Hebreos,2 Ep. 
B. Petri, duabus posterioribus S. Jodnnis, Ep. S. Jacobi, item Hp. 8. 
Jude, et Apocalypsi B. Joannis : ut nonnullas quorumdam librorum partes 
omittamus,” (viz.: “quod attinet ad V. T., sunt hymnus trium puerorum, 
Dan. iii, 24-90; historia Susannie, cap. xiii; ac destructio Beli et Dra- 
conis, cap. xiv. ; septem postrema capita libri Esther, nempe a cap. x. 4 et 
xvi. 24. Quod vero spectat ad libros N. T., sunt (1) posteriores versiculi 
cap. xvi. 8. Marci, nempe a ver. 9 ad finem; (2) historia sudoris Christi 
sanguinei que legitur ap. 8. Lucam cap. xxii. 43, 44 ; (3) historia mulieris 
adulteree Joan. vill. 2-12”)—Prelect Theol., t. ii. pars 2, p. 12. 

Tholuck accepts this statement as follows: “ Auf diese Weise bildete 
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sich auch unter den neutestamentlichen Schriften, wie unter den alttesta- 
mentlichen, der Unterschied aus zwischen kanonischen im engeren Sinne, 
und apokryphischen. Diesen letzteren Namen gebraucht Hieronymus 
geradezu von den Antilegomenen, und bezeichnet sie dadurch als solche, 
‘que Ecclesia legit ad edificationem plebis,’ welche aber die Kirche nicht 
gebraucht ‘ad auctoritatem ecclesiasticorum dogmatum confirmandam.’ 
Eben dieser Unterschied der neutestamentlichen Schriften ist nun auch 
von der lutherischen Kirche angenommen worden, welche ebenso im N, 
T., wie die katholische im A. T., ‘ libri proto-canonici,’ und ‘ deutero-canon- 
ici’ unterscheidet.”—Der Br. an die Hebr., Einleitung, kap. vi., s. 86. 

In concluding this subject an observation must be made with reference 
to the remark of Hug, quoted p. 59, note ’, to the effect that the primitive 
practice of publicly reading in the Christian assemblies the Books of the 
New Testament was the mark of distinction by which the Church formally 
declared its belief in their inspired authority. When such an argument 
is employed, we are of course to understand the practice of the Church, 
in general, as that to which the appeal is made: for it is well known that 
there were some exceptions to this principle. When it can be proved, 
however, that the use, in public worship, of any books which were not in- 
spired was, at the utmost, only partial ; and that, in the most remarkable 
case, such use can be at once accounted for from local causes; the argu- 
ment for the inspiration of the Canonical Books only which is founded 
upon the general practice of the Church, is strengthened rather than di- 
minished by the knowledge of such exceptions. Thus the Epistle of S. 
Clement of Rome, written in the name of the Roman Church to the Church 
of Corinth, was occasioned by a division which had arisen among the 
members of the latter, and which was healed by the wise admonitions of 
S. Clement. What more natural than that the Church of Corinth should 
continue publicly to read a document with which its history was so closely 
connected? Accordingly, 8. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth (ezre. A.D. 170), 
wrote to Soter, bishop of Rome, informing him, among other matters, 
that it had been the practice of his Church, from the first, to read this 
Epistle. As Eusebius interprets his meaning :—t7¢ KAjwevtog med¢ 
KopivOiove péuvnrae emvatodte, Onady avéxabev && dpyaiov &ovg ént 
Tie ékkAnoiac THY avdyvwow adtig rovetoOa.— Hist. Eccl. iv. c. 23, p. 
187. Considering the person by whom this Epistle had been written, we 
should rather feel surprise that the practice had not become universal (see 
supra, p. 57, &e.); but that it had not, we again learn from Eusebius, 
who, when desiring himself to express the great estimation in which 8. 
Clement’s Epistle was’ held, can say no more than that it was read év 
mretotate éxxanoiac (H. E,, iii. c.16, p. 108). The “Shepherd of 
Hermas,” too, was held in the greatest veneration by so high an authority 
as 8. Ireneus (cf. e. g. “Cont. Heer.,” lib. 1v. ¢. xx. p. 253) ; and yet, the 
“Fragment of Muratori” expressly mentions it as a book which was not 
publicly read as Scripture :—see supra, p. 57, note. It is thus referred to 
by 8. Athanasius:—év 62 7@ Tlouwéve yéyparrrae: ered} Kal tovTo 
KatTol jt) OV EK TOD KaVOVOE TpopépoveL’ TOOTOV kK. T. A.— 
De Deer. Nic. Syn., t. i. p. 223." The case of the Epistle of 8. Barnabas 
has been considered already, p. 57, note *. 


1 Bishop Beveridge’s assertion, therefore, as to the universal practice of reading 
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THE EPISTLE OF 8. BARNABAS, 


(Lecrore Il—Pace 58.) 


Our information, as to the personal history of S. Barnabas,’ is very 
scanty. According to Acts, iv. 36, he was a “Levite of the country of 
Cyprus.” Clemens Al. (“ Strom.” 1. xx. p. 489) and Eusebius (“H. E.,” 
i. 12; ii, 1) tell us that he was one of the Seventy Disciples. This 
statement fully accords with the inspired historian’s account of his early 
attachment to the Church, and zeal in its cause; for S. Barnabas was the 
first who “having land sold it, and brought the money, and laid it at 
the Apostles’ feet.”—Acts, iv. 37. We next find him introducing the 
lately converted S. Paul to the Apostles (ix. 27) ; and subsequently journey- 
ing from Antioch “ to Tarsus for to seek Saul” (xi. 25), whom he accom- 
panied on his first mission as an Apostle (xiii). In consequence of the 
dispute respecting his kinsman “John, whose surname was Mark,” he was 
for astime separated from S. Paul (xv. 36-39); and we learn from Gal, ii, 
13, that S. Barnabas, in common with S. Peter, was led astray by the 
dissimulation of the Jews. 

Referring to the early records of the Church, we learn further that an 
Epistle was generally received as proceeding from the pen of S. Barnabas, 
which is frequently quoted in the writings of Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Origen. Its existence is also mentioned by Eusebius, 8. Jerome, and Nice- 
phorus. For many centuries all knowledge of this Epistle was confined to 
such allusions. It was for the first time printed in 1643 by Archbishop 
Ussher, at Oxford; but the entire of this impression was destroyed during 
a oreat fire in that city. The first edition, therefore, actually published was 
that of Hugo Menardus, in 1645; and it was followed in the next year by 
another, edited by Is. Vossius. Ussher and Menardus were inclined to 
doubt the genuineness of this composition, which, on the other hand, Vos- 
sius defended: and thus the controversy on the subject commenced. This 
controversy is free from one difficulty, which, in such cases, is usually the 
most formidable: all parties admitting that, were we to confine ourselves 
tO EXTERNAL EVIDENCE, there can be no doubt that S. Barnabas was the 
author. The manner in which early writers accepted this Epistle as the 


these three writings in the Chureh is, I venture to think, unsupported by sufficient 
evidence. (See his “Codex Canonum,” lib. 1. cap. ix. § 11.) 

1 Ullman (‘Studien u. Kritiken,” 1828, s, 378 ff.) identifies 8. Barnabas with Bar- 
sabas (Acts, i. 23); on the grounds that the Peschito and some MSS., in Acts, i. 23, 
for lwond read "Iwojj¢ (who “was surnamed Barnabas”—<Acts, iv. 36); and that, for 
BapodBdc, Cod. D and the Ethiopian Version read Bapvafac. With this agrees the 
statement of Clemens Al. and Eusebius, that 8. Barnabas was one of the Seventy; 
for Barsabas is described as having been an eye-witness of the Life of Christ. 
Although not elected into the place of Judas, he is called an Apostle (Acis, 
xiv. 4). How does it happen, also, that we bear no more of Barsabas? Cf. the 
curious statement of the ‘“Recogn. 8. Clementis” (ap. Coteler., t. i. p. 507):— 
“Post quem Barnabas, qui et Matthias, qui in locum Jude subrogatus est Apos- 
tolus,” &e. 

2 Even Ullman, who, in the essay alluded to, attempts in vain to weaken the ex- 
ternal evidence admits: “Das Hochste, was wir den Verfechtern der Aechtheit 
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work of §. Barnabas, has been already pointed out (Lecture ii. p. 58, and 
p. 58, note *); and so high an authority as Bishop Pearson can be appealed 
to as deciding “hance Epistolam eandem esse quam veteres in manibus 
habuerunt.”* Nor is this fact, that all external evidence is decisive in sup- 
port of its genuineness, questioned by its leading opponent in modern times, 
the historian Neander, who does not, however, condescend to discuss this 
branch of the question. In his remarks on the most distinguished teach- 
ers of the Church, he writes :—‘“ We must mention here, in the first place, 
Barnabas, the well-known companion of the Apostle Paul, if an Epistle 
really belonged to him, which was known in the, second century, im the. 
Church of Alexandria, under his name, and which bore the superscription 
of a Catholic Epistle. But we cannot possibly recognise in it the Barna- 
bas who was worthy to be a companion of the apostolic labors of Paul, 
and who had received his name in the Church from the power of his in- 
spired elocution (vid¢ tapaxdAjoews, vidc mpopyteiac). There floats be- 
fore us here a spirit altogether different from that of such an apostolic man. 
We here remark an educated Alexandrian Jew, who had gone over to 
Christianity ; who, by his Alexandrian education, was prepared for a more 
spiritual apprehension of Christianity, but who laid too great stress upon 
an untenable Alexandrian, artificial Jewish, gnosis; who, in a mystical ex- 
position,—which plays upon the words of the Old Testament, and which 
seems to resemble the spirit of Philo rather than the spirit of Paul, or even 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews,—sought for special wisdom, and therein idly 
indulged himself.”* This statement of the case involves two assumptions, 
neither of which appears capable of support. (1) It is assumed, in the 
first place, that an Epistle proceeding from a companion of the Apos- 
tles, who, on certain occasions, was inspired in his preaching, must of 
necessity have been written under the influence of Inspiration, This as- 
sumption, however, is founded upon the twofold error,—that the gift of 
Inspiration was permanent (in answer to which compare the Scriptural 
facts brought forward, p. 221, note *); and that Inspiration itself is of such 
a nature as the school of Schleiermacher has defined it to be (see also p. 34, 
and p. 219, note’), (2) The second principle assumed by Neander, or, at 
least, by the majority of writers who agree with him in his argument 
against this Epistle,—is that the system of allegorical exposition, which is 
there carried to such an extent, was unsuited alike to the age, and the ob- 
ject, of S. Barnabas, supposing him to have been the author. But both 
branches of this assumption also are again unfounded. That the principle 
of spiritually expounding the events and language of the Old Testament 
was not unsuited to the Apostolic age, we learn from the fact of the frequent 
adoption of such a system of interpretation by the New Testament writers 


zugeben, ist, dass der Brief, sofern wir bloss die Tradition [i. e. historical evidence], 
ins Auge fassen, von Barnabas seyn kann.” —Loc. cit. 3. 387. 

1 “ Minor Theol. Works”—“ Lect. in Acta Apost. ii.”—ed. Churton, vol. i. p. 335. 
As J. C. Rérdam observes: “Unam eandemque esse Epistolam Barnabze dubitari 
nequit; hoc enim satis probant loci ii, quos ex epistola Barnabee laudarunt Patres ec- 
clesiastici, qui verbo tenus in epistola nostra extant; quod neque inficias quisquam wit 
preter Abr. Calovium, qui conjecturee vento leviori obtemperans, Epistole hujus con- 
sarcinatorem fragmenta illa Barnabse ex Clemente Alex. et Origene suo figmento in- 
seruisse suspicatur.”—De Authent. Ep. Barnabe, Hafn. 1828. p. 9. 

? Allgem. Gesch. der christ]. Kirche,” B. is, 1133. 2te Aufl. 
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themselves (e. g. Gal. iv. 22, &e.; Rom. ix. 8; 2 Cor. iii. 13, &e.; Eph. 
v. 325 Heb. vil; ix.; x. 15 xi. 19—ef. Lecture vii. p. 318, &c.): as well 
as from its use by S. Clement of Rome in his Epistle.’ Any objection, 
therefore, founded upon the exaggeration of this principle by 8. Barnabas 
(an exaggeration which I am not prepared to deny), rests upon the assump- 
tion, already shown to be without foundation, that any composition of his 
inust have been free from defects; i. e. that it must have been inspired. 
Kqually untenable is the objection that an allegorical exposition of the Old 
Testament’ was not suited to the writer’s object. The Epistle, as all critics 
(except, Lardner,— Works, vol. ii. p- 19,—who thinks it was written to 
Gentiles) allow, was addressed to Jewish Christians; for whom the author 
‘was bound to prove that the “Old Testament was not contrary to the New.” 
Accordingly, 8. Barnabas argues (ch. i-ix.), that, in the prophecies and 
types of the Old Testament sufficient is contained, relating to Christ and 
His death, to serve as the foundation of the New Covenant: and hence 
that the Jews cannot argue against Christianity from their own inspired 
writings. He then goes on to show that the Old Testament, as the Jews 
understood it, was but an external system; and, consequently, was to be 
done uway by means of a system of internal religion which was to be per- 
fected (ch. x.); that both Christian Baptism, and the manner of the Mes- 
siah’s death, were predicted in the Old Testament (xi.; xii.); and therefore 
that not Jews but Christians are the people of the inheritance.- From which 
it follows (ch. xiii—xviii.) that neither was the Jewish Sabbath the true day 
of rest, but merely a type of the great Day of Rest at the end of the 
world ; nor was the Temple of Jerusalem the true dwelling of God, for Zt 
is in the ‘hearts of believers (Aa@évrec THY ahEeow TOV dapTlOv, Kat 
éAnioavrec éxt TH dvdpate Tod Kupiov, éyevoueba kavoi,. * * * 
Oi év TH KatorKnTnpiw Tudv dAnOdc¢ 6 Osde KarouKel ev qtv—e. xvi). 
From ch. xviii. to xxi., the contents of the Epistle are hortatory.’ 

It is to be added, that neither in the salutation nor elsewhere does the 
author name himself; nor does the Epistle appear to have had any title 
originally (see Wake’s “ Prel. Disc.,” § 35) :—facts which, coupled with 
the frequent citation of it by Clemens Al. as the production of S. Barna- 


 E. g. his exposition of the “line of scarlet thread,” given by the spies to Rahab 
(Josh. ii, 18; cf. Heb. xi. 31), as symbolizing “the Redemption by the Lord’s Blood 
(674 dtd Tod alwarog Tod Kupiov AiTpware éorat)’—Ep. ad Cor. ¢. xii.r—see Roérdam, 
loc. cit. pp. 33, 86. 

* See the essay by C. E. Francke in Rudelbach and Guerike’s Journal for 1840, 
H. ii. s. 67 ff. In ch. xv., speaking of the Lord’s rest on the Seventh Day (Gen. ii. 2); 
S. Barnabas says: “We are greatly deceived if we imagine that any one can now 
sanctify that day which God has made holy, without having a heart pure in all 
things. * * * He saith unto them, Your new moons and your sabbaths, I cannot 
bear them (Isai. i. 13) ;—the sabbaths, says He, which ye now keep, are not accepta- 
ble unto Me, but those which I have made; when resting from all things, I shall begin 
the Kighth Day, that is the beginning of the other world. For which cause we ob- 
serve the eighth day with gladness, in which Jesus rose from the dead ; and haying 
manifested Himself to His Disciples, He ascended into Heaven (év 7 Kad 6 ’Inoodg avéotn 
éx vexpOv, Ka davepubele dvén eic Tode ovpavotc)” (* Wake’s transl.) On this passage 
Rérdam ingeniously observes: “Crediderim pene, haud veri absimilem esse con- 
jecturam, vestigium quoddam certe cujusdam et universalis de ultimis Jesu fatis 
loquendi rationis, forsan Symboli Apostolici elementum in hoc loco inesse.”—Loc. cit. 
p. 60. 
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bas, at once meet any allegation as to the work being an intentional for- 
gery. Hefele, who, on the usual grounds, refuses to acknowledge the 
authorship of 8. Barnabas, thus speaks of its date :—“Revera primis se- 
culi secundi temporibus 107-120 epistolam nostram exaratam esse putem.,” 
—Proleg. ed. altera. 

Whatever decision the reader may arrive at, from considering the fore- 
going observations, it is plain that the argument, which I have founded 
upon the admitted fact of the recognition, by the early Church, of this 
Epistle as the composition of S, Barnabas, remains altogether unaffected— 
(see supra, p. 58). One of the leading arguments of Ullmann is conse- 
quently proved to be altogether destitute of weight :— 

“ Wenn der Brief aus dem Kanon ausgeschlossen wurde, so war eben 
hiermit auch seine Aechtheit geleugnet ; denn Kanonicitaét und Authentie 
fallen hier zusammen :”—because, he adds, had the Epistle proceeded from 
the pen of S. Barnabas, the Church would have felt no scruple as to re- 
ceiving it into the Canon !—Zoe. cit. s. 385. It has been shown, however, 
that Clemens Al., who expressly states that it proceeded from “ the com- 
panion of S. Paul,” did not regard this Epistle as a portion of Scripture — 
See Lecture ii. p. 58, note *. 
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PHILO AND JOSEPHUS. 


(Lecture Il.—Paae 64, &c.) 


Tue following extracts, in addition to those which have been already 
given from the writings of Philo and Josephus, may in each case be ranged 
under two heads ;—namely, those which express (1) their opinions with 
- respect to Inspiration in general; and (2) those which contain references 
to the separate books of the Old Testament. 

I. The locus classicus (“Vita Mosis,” lib, mm. t. ii. p. 163), in which 
Philo’s theory of inspiration is conveyed, and which has been already 
dwelt. upon (see supra, p. 64), as follows :— ; 

Od« dyvod pev ovv, de Tévta eiot xpnojor boa év Taic tepate BiBAou 
dvayéyparrat, ypnobévtec dv’ abtod. Aé&w 8 Ta idtaitepa, TpdTEpOY 
einow éxeivo. TOV Aoytwy yap, Ta pév &K MPOG@TOV Tov OEod AéyeTat Ov’ 
Epunvéwc Tov Oeiov mpophrov: Ta d8 éx Tevoewe Kal drroKpioEws &Oeotio- 
On: ta 0 &x Tpocdrov Mwioéwe eniBerdoavros, Kat &§ avTov KaTagye- 
Gévroc. Ta nev ov rpara bAa Ov bAwY dpeTOv Deiwy Oeiypar éort, Tic TE 
thew wat evepyériooc, Ov Ov dravtag pév avOpasrrovg TpOG KadAokayabiav 
GAgiper: pddcora d& 7d OeparevtiKdy adtod yévoc, @ Tiy Tpo¢ evdayo- 
viav tiyovoav avaténver 606v. Ta dé debrepa pigev ever Kat KoLvoviar, 
muvOavoévov piv Tob Tpophrov Tept wv erreShret, droKpivopévov dE TOD- 
Ocod Kal Ouddoxovroc. Ta de tpita dvariberat TH vowobéry, weTaddvTog 
abt Tod Ocod Tie TpoyvooriKie duvduews, ] Oeonel Ta WéEAAOVTA. Ta 
udv obv mpdta brepOeréov: peicova ydp eorwy 7} Og bm’ avOparov TLvdG 
erawebijvar, poAtc dv bm’ ovpavod Te Kal Kdopnov, Kal THC TOY bAwy 
picews dkiwg eykomacbévra, kal GAAwe AéyeTat woavel Ou’ épunvéwe 
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‘Epunveta dé Kat mpopnreta drapepovor. Tlept dé TOV Sevtépwv abtixa 
Tetpdoowat Ondovy, ovvudyvac avToic Kat TO TpiTov eldoc, év @ TO TOU 
Aéyovroc EvOovorades éupaiverat, Kal’ 6 uddora Kat Kvpiwg vevdoutorat 
Tpopiyrns. 

On this statement I have already commented. From it we learn the 
views of Philo as to the source of the “Sacred Books,” and the relations 
in which their different writers stood to God. His opinion, also, as to the 
personal state of the Prophets while subject to the Divine influence is laid 
down in the words which immediately precede the passage quoted p. 65, 
note *:— 

*Ewo étt treptAduTer Kal mepiTodAsi Hudv 6 vovc, weonuBpivdv oia 
péyyoc cig na&oav Tiy woyiy dvayéwr, év Eavtoic Ovtec, ob KaTEYuEba: 
étrevdav dé mpd¢ dvouac yévytat, KaTa TO Eikdg ExOTaaLSG H EvOEOG 
ETUTINTEL, KATOYWTLKH TE Kal pavia, “OTe pév yap PO¢ ertAduper TO 
Oeiov, dbeTat TO avOparwvor, dre 0 éxeivo dvEt, TOUT’ dvioxer Kal ava- 
TédAe. TO d& mpopyTiK® yévet piAet TovTO ovuBaivery: k.T. A.—where 
Philo is speaking of Gen, xv. 12 [LXX.]: mrepi dé qAiov dvoude Exotaactg 
érétrece TH “ABpay—and where he understands by #jAcoc the human 
spirit, and explains dvoun by éxorivat. 

Philo’s opinion, too, as to the result of the influence (Inspiration— 
which he names tpo7reta, in its general sense), under which the “Sa- 
cred Books” were written, as distinct from the reception and promulgation 
by their writers of new truths from God (Revelation—épunveia), is clearly 
intimated by the language in which he adopts the tradition as to the,man- 
ner in which the Seventy Interpreters translated the Hebrew Scriptures :— 
viz., that each, in his separate cell, completed the whole work; and that 
the seventy translations thus produced agreed even in the most minute 
particulars. He writes (“ De Vita Mosis,” lib. 11. t. ii. p. 140) :—Kadioavres 
0” éy droKpbpo, wal peqdevog mapovT og ort en TOV TIS dvboews [LEpav, YN, 
idarog, aépos, ovpavov, mept Ov Tmparov THC. yEevéoewe &ueAdov iepopav- 
THEY’ KOoLoTOLia yap ] THY Vouwy EoTiv apyh: KaOdreEp EvBovolLdrTEG 
Tpoephrevov ovk aAAa GAAot, Ta 0 avTa TdvTEG Ov6uaTa Kal phwata, 
@oTrep broBoréwe & éxdorolg dopdtwe¢ évnyovrToc. 

His previous account, too (¢bid. p. 139), of the notion which the trans- 
lators entertained as to what was required in a correct Version of the 
Divine Oracles, exhibits in the clearest manner the opinion which the Jews 
held as to the ‘original Scriptures themselves :—Aoytodpevot Tap’ abroi¢ 
daov 7) TO mpay La Geanrabévrtac vOmovg XpHnawotc¢ dtep- 
pnvedety, unr’ adedeiv TL, pire TpodVeivat, pjTe petabeivar dOvvapévove, 
GAAa tiv && apyic Wéav “and Tov Timov avTav dLtapvAdrrovTac, kK. T. A. 
Believing the history of this miracle to be true, Philo naturally regarded 
the LXX. as inspired; and his opinion as to the nature of its Inspiration 
(and therefore of Inspiration i in general), we can infer from the fact that he 

constantly founds his reasoning on the language employed in the Greek 
Version :—e, g. on the insertion or omission of the article before Bede ; 
as well as upon the mere selection of the words employed by the transla- 
tors. Thus, in his Treatise “De Somniis,” lib. i. (t. i. p. 655), he argues :— 
6 iepd¢ Adyor (i. e. the Old Testament) Tov péev GAnOeia Ocdv dia TOD 
apOpov pephvoner, ely "Eye elt 6 Oedc¢ [e. g. Ex. xx. 2]. tov 0” 
éy Katayphose Ywpl¢o GpOpov. (See Gfrorer, “Philo,” s, 51 ff) And 
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again, in his treatise “De Confus. Linguar.” (t. i. p. 484), having quoted 
Gen. xi. 7 (LXX.), Svyyéwpev éxei adtaév tiv yAdtrTav Kk. T. A.—he pro- 
ceeds to argue from these words “tropologically” (éml tag tpomiKag 
arodécetc) ; observing, Ta pév pyTa TOV YpHOLwY oKLdg TLVaG woavel 
owpdrwv eivar: his argument resting solely on the use in this place, by 
the LXX., of obyxyvore instead of dedxpotg: and he goes on (ibid.) to 
reason similarly from the use (ver. 8)-of the word dréorespev. 

II. In addition to the references to the Books of the Old Testament, 
given supra, pp. 66, 67, may be cited the following :—Ps. xx. 22 is quoted 
with the phrase TOv Mwiaéwe yvwpiwwr tig év buvorg ebyouevoc eimev— 
De Confus. Ling., t. i. p. 410; and David is elsewhere styled éraipo¢ 
Mwiticéwc— Quod a Deo Somnia, t. i. 691. 

The Proverbs are quoted in the treatise “De Ebrietate,” t. i. p. 369; 
and Solomon is called a member é« Tod Oeiov yopod (ibid. p. 362); and 
Tic THY doitnTSv Mwioswe.—* De Congr. quer. Hrud, Gat.” t. 1. 
p- 544. 

The words of Jeremiah (ii. 8) are introduced as uttered by “the Father 
of the Universe :"—6 Ilatip Tév bAwy da mpopntiKGy éVéoTLCE OTO- 
pudtwv.—De Profugis, t. i. p. 575. 

Philo quotes Hosea (see p. 65, note *) and Zechariah alone of Minor 
Prophets. Hos. xiv. 24, is referred to with the words ;—or6uare TpopnTiK® 
Deariobévta Sidmvpov ypnoudv.—De Mutat. Nom., t. i. p. 599. And 
Zech. vi. 12, is thus introduced :—fxovoa pévto. kal TOV Mwioéwe éra- 
ipwv tivd¢e axodOeyeauévov tot6vde Adyov: ’Idod dvOpwrog @ dvona 
avaroAnh.—De Confus. Ling., t. i. p. 414. 

Philo refers,to several of the other Books without any distinctive epi- 
thet ; but, as Eichhorn observes (“ Einleit. in das A. T.,” B. i. s. 135), since 
he nowhere quotes any part of the Apocrypha, although necessarily, and, 
from his allusions, obviously, familiar with this portion of the LXX., it 
clearly follows that the mere reference to a Book of Scripture, although 
unaccompanied by any title of respect, exhibits its pre-eminence, in Philo’s 
opinion, above all other writings; and is equivalent to a full recognition 
of its inspiration. E. g. he quotes Job, xiv. 4, with the simple phrase, @¢ 
6 "168 énot.— De Mut. Nom., t. i. p. 585. 

In the writings of Josephus, the locus classiews alluded to supra, p. 68, 
occurs in his treatise against Apion, and is as follows :— 

I. Josephus had just alluded to the contradictions to be continually met 
with in the Greek historians. The Egyptians and Babylonians, indeed, 
paid great attention to the composition of their records; but the Jews excel 
all others :—Ilep? d8 tév quetépwv mpoyévwr, drt thy adtijy, éO yap 
Aéyew el nad TAeiw THv elpnuévwv erorjoavro tiv TEpt TAG avaypapac 
emiédelay, Tole dpylepevor Kal ToI¢ TpopijTatc TODTO TpooTdsavTec. Kar 
Oo wéxpt TOV Kad’ ude ypdvov TrEepidaktat peta TOAATC axpiBetac, et 
dé Opacirepor eimety, kal pvdAayOjoeTa, Teipdoouat ovvT6pwe diddoKeELY. 
Od yap pévov t& dpyic ent tovTwy Tod¢e dpiarove, Kal TH Oepareia TOD ” 
Gcov mpocedpetovtac Katéotnoay, aAd’ brwc Td yévog THY lepéwy 
dukrov Kat Kabapdv Srapévy, Tpovvdnoay. Aci yap Tov petéxovTa TG 
iepwotvne && buoeOvod¢e yuvatkdg TaLdoroLetaBar, Kal ji} TPdG XPHuara, 
unde Tac dAAacg droBAérey TiYndc, GAAG Td yévog eerdlety, &e TOY 
dpyaiwr, AayBdvovra Thy dtadoy}hy, Kal TOAAOdS TapacyouEvoy jLdpTv- 
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pac. Kat raita mpdtrouev od pdvoyv én’ aditi¢ “lovdaiac, dAd’ brov 
Tore abaTnua TOU yévovg éoTly Hudy. KdKkEl TO akprBEc dTOOw SET AL TOTS 
iepevor mept Tod yduwovg: * * * Texurproyv d& wéycotov tie dKpt- 
Beiac. of dpxiEepeic of Tap’ Huiv and dtoytAiwy étOv dvowaoctol raidec éx 
matpo¢ eiotv év Taig dvaypapaic. Toic d& tév eipnuévwv 6 te ovv 
yévowro ei¢ mapaBaoty, drnyopevtat pte Tol¢ Buyoic Tapiotacbat, wire 
ustévely Tio GAAne aytoteiac. Eikotwe ovv, uaAdov 0é dvayKaiwc, ate 
pnre Tow broypddey adtesovaiov naa bvroc, ite TLvd¢ év Tog ypad- 
owévore Evotonce drapwriag: GAAG mover THY TpOPNTGy Ta, pév dvaTtdTw 
kal Ta TaAaLoTaTa, KaTa THY Eximvotay THY dnd TOD CEod paldyTwr, Ta 
dé Kal’ abtovs wo éyeveTro caddc avyypadévtwy. Ov yap prpiddeg 
BiBAiwy siot rap’ huiv dovupavorv Kat payouévwv: dbo d& wdva Tpd¢ 
Tot¢ eixoot BiBAia, TOV TaVTOG EYOVTa YpbvoV THY dvaypadiy, TA OLKa- 
iw¢ Ocia memtotevpéva. Kai tovTwv révte pév éott TA Moiicéwe, & TObS 
TE vowoucg Teptéyel, Kal THY Tie dvOpwroyoviac rapddoowy, péype TIS 
abtov Tedevtiic. OvTo¢ 6 ypdvog drodeiter TproxylAiwy ddiyor éTHv. 
"Ard 08 Tij¢ Mwioéwe TeAevTij¢ péxpt Tie ’"Aptagépgov tod peta ZépEqv 
Ilepodv Bactrtéwe dpyxic, of peta Mwioty rpopira ta kal’ abtovds 
mpayévta ovvéypawar év tptol Kat déxa BiBAtowg. Al d& AotTal Téa- 
cape tuvove, cig TOV Ody Kal Toic dvOparot¢e bTrOOjKaG Tod Biov TEpt- 
éxovoltv. "And d&’Aptasépfov pwéxpt Tov Kal’ tudo ypdvov yéypartat 
pév Exacta: triotews 08 oby omwotac iéiwrat Toig Tpd adTHv, dLa TO LH 
yevéoOal THY TOY TpodyTaY aKpLH dradoyjv. AqjAov O° éotwv éEpyw 
TMG Tuto toic idiotg ypdupact TeTLOTEvKapEV. Tooottov yap aidvog 
HON TapwYnKOTOC, OUTE TpODDEIVal Tig OLdEY, OTE dhEdEetv aiTSY, oiTE 
petabetvae TeTOAunnev.  ILdou dé obudutov éortv evOde ex Tie mpdTHS 
yevéoewe lovdaiou, 70 vowicery abTa Oeod doypara, Kat TobTaL¢ eupéverv, 
kat inép abtav, et déoL, Ovijoxery 7)0éwe.”—Cont. Apion. lib. i. § 6-8, 
t. ii. p. 440. 

In this same treatise (lib. ii. t. ii. p. 472), speaking of the origin of the 
LXX., Josephus styles the Old Testament “Holy Scripture ;” Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, he observes, émuOupnrijg éyéveto Tov yvOvat Tove TyeTépove 
vowove, kal Talg TOV LepOv ypadGy PiBAoe évtvyeiv. (Cf. supra, 
p. 212.) 

That the views of Philo and Josephus, as to Inspiration, agrce in all 
essential particulars appears (1) from the fact that Josephus also has used 
the term épunvedc in the sense in which it is employed by Philo (see Lec- 
ture ii. p. 64, &e.), although he has not.developed his meaning so fully. 
Thus (“ Ant.” m1. v. 38, t. i. p. 128) Moses is introduced as addressing the 
people previously. to giving them the Ten Commandments. He declares 
that it is not Moses, the son of Amram and Jochebed, from whom these 
precepts proceed: they have come from Him Who made the Nile run with 
blood; Who brought water from the rock; and Who preserved Noah 
from the Deluge—Otrtog tyiv tottovg yapiserae todo Adyouve du’ 
Epunvéws éuov. Cf. also his opinion as to the meaning of mpodj- 
7™7¢.—Lecture 11. p. 67, note *, (2) Their agreement may also be inferred 
from the deseription which Josephus has given of the effects of the Divine 
influence, as exemplified in the case of Balaam :— 

Kail 6 pév totabra éreOeiacer, obk wv év éavt@, TH O82 O&ciw rredt- 
pare Tpdc ava Kextvnwévog. Tov dé Baddxov dvoyepaivovtog. * * * 
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® Badake, bnot, mept THY Aw Aoyifn Kat doxsic 2p’ jpiv sivai Te TrEepr 
TOV TOLOUTWY oLyav 7 AéyeELY, OTaY Hudc TO TOK BEod AdBH TrEdua; 
gwvac yap aco BovAeTat TOvTO, Kai Adyovc, obdEY Hudy EiddTwY, Adina. 
* * € ravtedOc yap dobeveic oi Tpoyitveokelv TEpt THY aVvOpwTEiwY 
map éavtdv AapBdvovtec, WoTe pi) TavM arep brayopever TO Geiov 
Aéyetv, BidSecOar dé tiv éxeivov BobAnoww. Oddév yap év qty ert 
pOdoavrog eiceAbeiv éxeivov iétepov.—Ant. lib. rv. vi. 5, t. i.-p. 216. 
With this passage we can compare not only the statement of Philo when 
referring to this same subject (see Lecture v. p. 206, note *); but also his 
general opinion as to the personal condition of the Prophets, already 
quoted Lecture ii. p. 70, note °. 

II. As to the opinion of Josephus with respect to the Old Testament, 
it is sufficiently indicated in the passage, from his work against Apion, 
quoted above; and, therefore, special reference to his manner of citing the 
several books is not necessary here. The twenty-two books, there spoken 
of, comprise the Five books of Moses; the following thirteen written “ by 
the Prophets after Moses :”—viz, (1) Joshua, (2) Judges and Ruth, (3) 1 
and 2 Samuel, (4) 1 and 2 Kings, (5) 1 and 2 Chronicles, (6) Ezra and 
Nehemiah, (7) Esther, (8) Isaiah, (9) Jeremiah and Lamentations, (10) 
Ezekiel, (11) Daniel, (12) The Twelve Minor Prophets, (13) Job; while 
the Aoural téooape¢ consist of the Books of Psalms and Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, and the Song of Solomon (see De Wette on the passage, 
“ Finleit.,” § 15, s. 20). It is needless, after so explicit a statement, to 
enter into particulars :—one may refer either to his manner of appealing 
to Isaiah and the Twelve Minor Prophets, as adduced in Lecture 11. p. 68, 
note ‘; or to his allusions to Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as cited Lec- 
ture v., p. 188, note *. It has been also pointed out (Lecture vi., p. 256, 
note *) that he places the Book of Daniel among the tep@ ypdupata; to 
which statement the following remarkable passage may be added (“ Ant.” 
x. xi. 7, t. i. p. 543):—drav7a yap ait@ Trapadégwo Og Evi TL TOV 
peylotwr edtvynOn mpopytav * * * Ta yap BiBAta, doa dH ovy- 
ypapduevoc Katadédorev, avaytvdoKeta Tap’ qwiv ETL kal vive Kar 
memorevKapev && avt&v, drt AaviijAog @pider TH Oe@. od yap Ta WéA- 
Aovra povov Tpopntetdwy dieréder, KaOdrEp Kal oi GAdoL Tpopijrat, 
GAA Kal Katpdv Spier, cic Ov Tadra adroBioeTar Kal THY TpOdNTOY TA 
yelpw TpodeyovTwr, kal dia TodTO Svoxyeparvonévwov ind THY Bacrdéwy 
kat Tov TAHVovC, AariijAog dya0Gv éyivero Tpopijtns abtoic¢, WG aT 
per tic ebpnulac TOV Tpodeyouévwr evvorav Ercomdo0ar Tapa TAVTOY, 
and dé Tov TéAove adTwy [i.e. “ex eventuum certitudine”] dAnJeiag rio- 
TLV, Kad Odkav buod OerdrnTOG Tapa Toi¢ byAoLg dropépecOa. KaTéALTE 
d& ypdwac, b0ev tiv rd Tie mpopynteiacg axpiBig avTod Kal adrapdd- 
Aaxrov éroinoe OjAov [he quotes Dan. viii.] * * * Tadta mévTa 
éxeivoc, Oeod deiZavtoc abT@, ovyypdac KatéAeuper Gore Tov¢ avayt- 
vookovTac, Kal TA OvuBaivovta okoTOvYTAaG BavudceLy Em Ti) Tapa TOD 
OE0d Tysq Tov AavejAov.' From this we learn that Josephus considered ~ 


1 We learn from this passage that the fulfilment of an ancient prediction was the 
criterion, to a Jew, of the Divine mission of the Prophet—a principle, indeed, which 
the Old Testament itself had laid down: cf. Deut. xviii. 22. See also the passages 
quoted from Josephus, p. 68, note 1, and at the close of the note, p. 189. In the 
same manner Philo represents Moses as announcing before his death the future 
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a Book which has been placed among the Hagiographa (see App. C) 
equal to any production of the greatest Prophets: while we learn from 
other passages in his writings, that he regarded the second division of the 
Old Testament—* the Prophets”—as undistinguishable from “the Law.” 
E. g. he mentions the Translation of Elijah, and that of Enoch, as being 
alike contained in the “ Sacred Books:—“ rep? pévroe ‘HAia, kai ‘Evayou 
Tov yevouévov mpd Tig érouBpiac, év Taig lepaig dvayéypartat Bi- 
GAovg.— Ant. Ix. ii. 2, t. 1. p. 475. 


APPENDIX G. 
THE JUDGMENT OF THE FATHERS, 


(Lecrure I[.—Pace 77, &c.) 


Berore entering fully upon the opinions of the Fathers, it may be 
useful to point out the critical spirit with which they approached the dis- 
cussion of all questions connected with the Bible; whether relating to the 
authenticity of its several parts, its text, or its interpretation, These 
three particulars may be briefly illustrated. 

(a) Julius Africanus (A.D. 220), whose critical acumen has been al- 
ready exemplified (Lecture ii. p. 89), argues, in an epistle. addressed to 
Origen, against the canonical authority of the History of Susanna. The 
learned, to the present day, have accepted his reasoning as conclusive ; 
and have contented themselves with repeating his proof that this Apocry- 
phal book must have been written originally in Greek, and not in Hebrew. 
One of his arguments is founded on the paronomasias which occur in the 
language ascribed to Daniel (Susan. 51-59). Thus on the mention of a 
“mastick tree” (oyivoc), Daniel replies that the angel shall “cut thee in 
two” (oxyioet oe wéoov); and on the “ holm tree” (zpivoc) being named, 
he replies, with a similar allusion, that the angel waits “to cut thee in 
two” (mpioat oe wécov). Here Julius Afr. observes :—év pév ov “EAAqut- 
kaic obwvaic Ta ToLavTAa Ouopwreiv ovpBaiver, Tapa THY Tpivov TO 
Tpicgal, kal ovioal, rapa Ty oyivoyv év O& TH ‘EBpaidt TO 
Tavtl déoTnKkev.—(ap. Routh. “ Relig. Sacr.,” vol. ii. p. 226.) 

(6) Cassiodorus (see Lect. viii. p. 359, note’), in his treatise “ De In- 
stitutione Divinarum Literarum,” speaking of the order to be observed in 
conducting the studies of youth, directs, “Ut tirones Christi, postquam 
Psalmos didicerint, auctoritatem divinam in codicibus emendatis jugi ex- 
ercitatione meditentur.” He states as follows the manner in which his 
own labors were conducted :— 

“Sed quamvis omnis Scriptura Divina superna luce resplendeat, et in 
ea virtus Spiritis Sancti evidenter irradiet, in Psalterio tamen, et Prophetis, 
et Epistolis Apostolorum studium maximum laboris impendi. * * * 
Quos ego cunctos novem codices auctoritatis divine (ut senex potui) sub 
collatone priscorum codicum, amicis ante me legentibus, sedula Jectione 
transivi. Ubi me multum laborasse, Domino adjuvante, profiteor; qua- 
destinies of Israel:--cv 7a piv 76n ovpBEBnke, TA O& mpocdoKdTat, OLoTL TioTig Téy 
LeAdovtwv t) Tov mpoyeyovotwy TEeAeiwoie.—De Vita Mosis, lib, ut. t. ii. p. 179. 
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tenus nec eloquentiz modificate deessem, nec libros sacros temeraria 
presumptione lacerarem.”—Preef,, t. ii. p. 538. 

(c) S. Augustine, in his treatise “ De Consensu Evangelistarum,” com- 
pares the accounts, given by S. Mark and S. Luke, of the words from 
heaven at our Lord’s Baptism :— 

“Tilud vero quod nonnulli codices habent secundum Lucam, hoc illa 
voce sonuisse quod in Psalmo scriptum est: ‘ Filius meus es tu, ego hodie 
genui te; quamquam in antiquioribus codicibus Greecis non inveniri perhi- 
beatur, tamen si aliquibus fide dignis exemplaribus confirmari possit, quid 
aliquid quam utrumque intelligendum est quolibet verborum ordine de 
cxlo sonuisse ?”’—Lib. 1. ¢. xiv. t. iil. pars ii. p. 46. 

Again: discussing the well-known difficulty as to the quotation as- 
cribed, in S. Matt. xxvii. 9, to Jeremiah, S. Augustine objects to the 
explanation which considers our present text incorrect :— 

“Mihi autem cur non placeat hee causa est, quia et plures codices 
habent Jeremie nomen ; et qui diligentius in Grecis exemplaribus Evan- 
gelium consideraverunt, in antiquiortbus Grecis ita se perhibent invenisse : 
et nulla fuit causa cur adderetur hoc nomen, ut mendositas fieret: cur 
autem de nonnullis codicibus tolleretur, fuit utique causa, ut hoc audax 
imperitia faceret, cum turbaretur queestione quod hoc testimonium apud 
Jeremiam non inveniretur.”—J6rd. lib. ur. c. vii. p. 114. 

The profound scholarship of S. Jerome has been sufficiently illustrated 
by those remarks respecting the relation of the LXX. to the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament, which have been quoted from his writings in Lec- 
ture vii. 

Similar illustrations of the critical spirit with which the Fathers con- 
ducted their theological investigations might be multiplied to any extent. 
The foregoing remarks have been introduced merely for the purpose of 
drawing attention to the fact, that the judgment of the Church on the 
subject of Inspiration—pronounced, as we shall see, in every age, with 
such decision, and with such unanimity,—has not been formed under the 
influence of blind prejudice, or in consequence of an ignorant and un- 
reasoning submission to a mere traditional dogma. 

The following inquiry will be most fitly conducted according to the 
method laid down in Lecture ii. p. 81; the quotations being arranged 
under the heads which have been there adopted. 

I. Testimonies relating to the Divine influence exerted in the com- 
position of the Bible. These, again, may be divided into the following 
classes : 

(1) The Article of the Creed— We believe in the Holy Ghost, Who 
spake by the Prophets.” 

S. Irenzeus (A. D. 167): "H pév yap ’ExkaAnoia * * * capa Toy 
*ArootéAwy * * * rapadaBodvaa tiv cig Eva Oedv * * *  Tio- 
ty * * * kat cic Ilvetwa “Aytov, TO O1G THY TPOGNTOY 
kKeknpvVxX6¢.— Cont. Her., lib. 1. cap, x. p. 48. 

Origen (A. D, 230) lays down the articles of the Faith in the opening 
of his treatise “De Principiis.” Redepenning (in loc, p. 90) justly ob- 
serves: “Inter omnes Fidei regulas, Niceno Symbolo priores, nulla hae, 
quam Origenes hoc loco, xi. capitibus sive articulis comprehensam, ex- , 
hibet, uberior est.” Origen there states: “Species eorum, que per pra- 
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dicationem Apostolicam manifeste traduntur, istee sunt. * * * Sane 
quod Iste Spiritus unumquemque sanctorum, vel Prophetarum, vel Apos- 
tolorum inspiraverit, et non alius Spiritus in veteribus, alius vero in his 
qui in adventu Christi inspirati sunt fuerit, manifestissime in Ecclesiis 
preedicatur.”—Lib. i. § 4, t. i. p. 48. 

S. Epiphanius (A. D. 368), at the close of his “ Ancoratus,” gives two 
formule of Faith (t. ii. p. 122, sgg.), in accordance (as he himself states, 
ibid. p. 123) with that which had been laid down at Nica. In the 
former he recites the words of the Symbol of Constantinople quoted 
supra, p. 81, note*. Iu the second his definition is as follows :—ei¢ 76 
“Ay. Iv. morevouev, 70 Aadijoav év véuw, Kat Knpdgav év toig mpopi- 
Tac kal * * *  jadodv év ’AmooTOAa., Kk. T. dX. 

And S. Cyril of Jerusalem (A. D. 350) declares: ‘H kaQoAcny "Exids- 
ola, wapédwKer ev TH Tio ThoTewo éenayyedia, TLoTEbELV Eic Ev “AyLov 
IIvevua, tov TapdkAnroyv, 70 Aadjoav év toi¢g mpodjratc.— Catech. xvii. 
§ 3, p. 265. 

This doctrine was not denied even by the heretics. In Theodoret’s 
(AD. 423) “ Dialogues,” the answer of the heretic Eranistes (quoted supra, 
Lecture ii. p. 79, note *) is preceded by the following question and the an- 
swer to it by the representative of the Church :—EPAN. Ti ovbv, aetderas 
0 meopATns ; OPO. M7 yévorto: Tov Oeiov yap Ilvevpatog kat TavTa 
kakeiva Ta piyjata.—LHranistes, Dial. i. t. iv. p. 12. 

Hence the title mpodytixév so frequently given to the Holy Ghost; and 
this even with reference to His ordinary operations upon all Christians. 
S. Justin M. (A.D. 140) writes (cf. too, supra, p. 81, note *):—é& ov 
pabeiv tuiv wdpeott, THC TpoTPéTETAL CHV TOdG avOPTOVE TO TP Od 7- 
TLEKOV Wvev pp a—Apolog., i. § 40, p. 67. 

Nor was this expression used merely in the case of prophets, strictly 
so called. 8S. Justin M. again writes: "Koa buiv kat dAAove Adyoug Tobe 
eipnuévouc did AaBid tov paKxapiov: é§ wv kal. Kipiov tov Xpiotov v7) 
tov ‘Ayiov TpogdynTtikov HWvetparog Acyouevoyv voicere.— 
Dial. cum Tryph., § 32, p. 129. 

Thus, too, where he adduces Proy. viii. 22, it is employed by Athena- 
goras (A.D. 177) in a passage which should be taken in conjunction with 
his words quoted infra, No. (7), p. 431 :—Zvvdde 0& TO Adyw kal Td 
TpodyteKov Uvevua* Kipiog yap, pnotv, éextioé pe apyhv dddv 
avTov ei¢ Epya abTov. Kat To Kal avTd TO eyepyovy Tog Expwvodar 
TpopyTiKas “Aytov Iveta, arrdpporav eivat pauiv Tod Oeod, droppéov 
kal éravapepouevor, wo aktiva iAiov.—Leg. pro Christ., § 10, p. 287. 

See also the words of S. Hippolytus quoted under the second head, 
No. (1) class (a), p. 482. 

(2.) The general manner of alluding to the Holy Spirit’s influence upon 
the writers of Scripture, founded upon the principle laid down in the pas- 
sages just considered, will appear from the following statements. The 
result of the Spirit’s influence 8, Justin M. terms “ Divine Inspiration :’— 
Ilavraydbev toivuv eidévat mpoojker, drt ovdauae Erépwe Tept Osod 7 
Tic O99ij¢ OeoceBeiac pavOdvey oidv Te, i} Tapa TOY TpodNTOY wovov, 
Trav OLa THC Oeiacg Exinmvotiag didackdvtwy budc.—Cohort. ad 
frec., § 38, p. 35. 

And as to the Old Testament writers in general :—’Eyévovtd tivec 
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mpd TOAAOD ypdvov TdvTwWY TodTWY THY VoOULCoMévWY PLAoddpwY Tra- 
Aatérepot, wakdptot, Kat dixator, kat Oeoptdsic, Oeiw Wvevuate Aadjoarres 
* * * xoopfrac dé abTtode Kadoviowy * * * pwéva tavTa EizévTES 
&@ jKkovoav Kai @ eidov, ‘Ayiw TAnpwOévtec Ivevparti. Svyypdupata 
d& aitOv étt kal viv dtapéver—Dial. cum Tryph., § 7, p. 109. 

Clemens Alex. (A.D. 192), speaking of those heretics (especially the 
Gnostics) who had excluded the prophetical books from their Canon, ob- 
serves :—Tatry ovy ovk evoeBeic, dvoapectovuevot taic Oeiatg évTodaic, 
rovtéott TH ‘Ayiw Hvetpate.—Strom. vii. c. 16, p. 893. 

The passage from Tertullian (A.D. 692) prefixed to Lecture i. continues 
as follows :—“ Viros enim justitia et innocentia dignos Deum nosse et os- 
tendere a primordio in seeculum emisit Spiritu Divino inundatos quo pree- 
dicarent Deum unicum esse.”—Apolog., § xviii. p. 18. 

Similarly S. Augustine (A.D. 396): “Si igitur, ut oportet, nihil aliud 
intueamur in Seripturis illis, nisi quid per homines dixerit Dei Spiritus.”— 
De Civit. Dei, xviii. § 43, t. vii. p. 526. 

And again :—* Hic insinuatur nobis, ea loqui prophetas Dei que 
audiuat ab Eo, nihilque aliud esse prophetam Dei, nisi enunciatorem 
verborum Dei hominibus."—Quest. in Hzx., lib. ii, qu. 19, t. iil. 
p. 426. 

Such statements, indeed, are merely developments of the doctrine laid 
down from the first, by the Apostolic Fathers, as to both the Apostles 
and the Prophets. §. Clement of Rome (A.D. 65) introduces a quotation 
from Ezekiel (xxxiii, 11) with the words :—Oi Ae:tovpyol Tij¢ yapiTog Tod 
Ocov dra Ivetpatoc ‘Ayiov Tmept petavoiag éAdAnoay—Ad Corinth., 
§ viii. Of Jer. ix. 23, he writes :-—ILoujowpev 7d yeypappévor, Aéyer yap 
Td Hvetua 7d “Aytov.—ebid., § xiii. Of Isai, li. :—KaOd¢ 7d Ip. 70 
"Ay. Tept Adtod éAdAnoev.—ibid., § xvi. And of the New Testament 
writers he observes :—Oi ’AméoToAoe. * * * mlotwOévTeg év TO 
Léyw Tod Ocod, peta TANpopopiag Iveduatoc ‘Ayiov.—ibid., § xii. 

So also S. Ignatius (A.D. 101) writes:—Oi yap OevdtaTor Tpodijrat 
kata Xpiorov *Inoobv &noav. Ard rovro Kat ediwyOnoav, EuT ve d- 
wevoe ond The ydpitoc Avtov.— Ep. ad Magnes., c. viii. (Cf. the pass- 
age quoted Lecture iii. p. 120, note .°) And as to the New Testament, he 
refers to 1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 19, with the words:—T6 dé IIvetpua éxijpvo- 
oev.— Ad Philadelph., § vii. . 

(3.) Hence the Fathers, in opposition to the Gnostic heresy, infer the 
co-ordinate authority of the Old and the New Testament. 

Tertullian writes: “Hz sunt antitheses Marcionis, id est, contrariz 
oppositiones ; que conantur discordiam Evangelii cum Lege committere, 
ut ex diversitate sententiarum utriusque Instrumenti, diversitatem quoque 
argumententur Deorum.”—Adv, Marcion., lib. i. § 19, p. 443. 

S. Irenzeus argues to the same effect:—*“ Unde autem poterant pre- 
dicere prophets Regis adventum * * * si abaltero Deo propheticam 
Inspirationem acceperunt ?”’— Cont. Heer., lib. rv. cap. xxxiv. p. 275. 

So also Origen: “Si qui sunt qui Spiritum S. alium quidem dicant 
esse qui fuit in Prophetis, alium autem qui fuit in Apostolis Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi, unum atque idem delictum impietatis admittunt, quod illi 
qui, quantum in se est, naturam Deitatis secant, et scindunt unun Legis 
et Evangeliorum Deum.”—Jn Titwm, iii, 10, t. iv. p. 695. 
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The doctrine of the primitive Church is thus summed up by 8. Cyril 
of Jerusalem :—Mydete obv ywpigétw tiv madaav dnd Tij¢ Katvic diabh- 
Ke. undelg Aeyétw Ort GAAO Td IIvedua Exei, kal dAAo @de * * * 
oidawev TO Iveta 76 “Aytov, 70 Aadjoav év npopyrate* Kat év TH Tlev- 
THKOOTH KaTEADOY ext Tov ’ATrooTOAOVCG.— Catech., xvi. § 4, p. 244. 

And this doctrine, as it has ever been maintained in the West, so it 
has been expressly repeated by that Father to whose opinions the Eastern 
Church pays the highest deference, S. Joannes Damascenus (A.D. 730) ; 
who concludes, as follows, an enumeration of the Books of Scripture iden- 
tical with the Canon of the Anglican Church: Hi¢ éotiy 6 Oedc, b76 
Te Tadaiag Ovabhung Kal KaLvij¢ KnpYTTOMEVOS, 6 év Tprdde tuvotpevds 
te Kal doSaséusvoc, Tov Kupiov dicavroc, ovx AOov Katadvoa Tov 
vowov, GAAa TAnpGoar * * * Kat Tov ’AtrooTéAOV EizévTog [scil. 
Heb. i. 1] * * * ded IWvetuatocg toivuy “Ayiov, 6 te vduoc Kai ob 
Tpopijra, Evayyedtorat Kat ’Atéotodo, éAdAnoav, Tldoa toivuy 
ypapn Oeérvevatoc, TdvTWG Kal WPéAywoc. WoTE KdAALOTOY Kal yuyo- 
geréotatov épevvav Tac Oeiag ypapdéc.—De Fide Orthod., lib. iv. § 17, 
ti. p. 282. 

(4.) The manner in which the Fathers specially quote or refer to Scrip- 
ture will appear from the following illustrations (cf. Lecture ii. p. 84, 
notes *, *, °) :— 

S. Clement of Rome thus quotes 1 Cor, i. 10: ’AvaAdBere tiv ém- 
atoAiv tod pakapiov IlavAov * * * én’ dAnOeiacg TvEvwaTIKOC 
“certe divinitus inspiratus.”"—Vet. Lat, Int.] énéotetdey tpiv—Ad 
Corinth., § xlvii. 

Tertullian, having quoted 1 Cor, iv. 9, with the words, “ Providentia 
Spiritus Sancti demonstravit,” proceeds to comment on it with the pre- 
fatory remark: ,“ Verebatur nimirum tant constantie vir, ne dicam 
Spiritus Sanctus,” &ce.—Adv. Marcion., lib. v. § 7, p. 587. And he thus 
quotes 1 Tim. vi. 10: “Spiritus Domini per Apostolum pronuntiavit.”— 
De Patientia, § 7, p. 163. 

Theophilus of Antioch (A.D. 168) refers én tiv dpyijy tij¢ ob Kdo- 
pov Kticewe, iv dvéypawe Mwoje 6 Oepdtwv tod Ocod, dud Ivet- 
patoc ‘Ayiov.—Ad Autolyc., lib, iii. § 23, p. 395. 

Clemens Al. writes: Ava Tovte dpa jvotiKés TO év TH ’ATroaTOAw 
“Aylov IIvedua, TH Tod Kupiov droxypapuevoy dwrq, dda budc érrétioa 
[1 Cor iii. 2], Aéyer.—Pedajog., lib. i. § 6, p. 127. 

S. Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus (A.D. 220), in a remarkable manner 
ascribes the quotation of the words of Isaiah in the New Testament, im- 
mediately to the Holy Ghost :—T0d IIvetua 70 “Aytov [iva poBhoy,] &« 
Tpos@Tov Twv ’ArooTIAWY dtewaptiparo, Aéywr" Kal tic éxiotevoev TH 
ao mov [Isai. lit. 1; S. John, xii. 38; Rom. x. 16.]|—Cont Her, Noeti, 
§ 17 (ap. Routh. “ Script. Eccl. Opuse.,” t. i. p. 75.) 

S. Cyprian (A. D. 248): “Loquitur in Scripturis Divinis Spiritus 
Sanctus.”—De Opere et Hleemos., p. 237. Again:—“Item beatus Apos- 
tolus Paulus Dominicz inspirationis gratia plenus: ‘Qui administrat? (2 
Cor, ix. 10), inquit,” &¢.—Jbid., p. 240. So also :—“ Denunciat Spiritus 
S. in Psalmis dicens : ‘Deus qui inhabitare’ (Ps. Ixviii, 6),” &e—De Uni- 
tate Hccl., p. 196. And, “Per Apostolum premonet Spiritus S., et dicit: 
‘Oportet et heereses esse’ (1 Cor, xi. 19),” &c.—Jbid., p. 111. 
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Eusebius Pamph. (A.D. 315) :—Td Iveta 7d Ociov év mpodyretate, 
Ti yevedy AvTov, pyol, tic dunyjoerae [Isai. li]; * * * Kad é 
veya Mwvoijc, w¢ av mpodyTav andvtwy Tadatétatoc, Oeiw Ivetpare 
vToypiowr, k. T. A—LHecl. Hist., lib. 1. cap. ii. py 4. 

And to add the testimony of both East and West :—“ How often,” 
asks S. Ephreem Syrus (A.D. 370) have we despised the warnings of Holy 
Scripture :—"Q, taH¢ TOY ypapar dkovovtec éyAevdfouev ; exet 6 O&d¢ 
Eddie Oa THV ypaddv, kat od Tpocetyouev.—In secundum Domini Ad- 
vent., t. il, p. 201, And §. Jerome (A.D. 378) writes: “ Heretici quum 
ante crediderint in Scripturis, que a Spiritu 8. conscripte sunt et edits, 
transferunt se ad novas doctrinas,” &¢.—Comm. in Mich., cap. vu. Jib, ii. 
t. vi. p. 520. . 

(5.) The epithets applied to Scripture (see Lecture ii. p. 82) are next 
to be considered :— 

a. “Scripture given by Inspiration of God” (2 Tim. iii. 16.) From 
the countless passages in which this expression 1s employed, by all the 
Fathers, the following may be cited :— 

dou al Oedrvevotor ypadal Ocdv Tov Tidv rod Oe0d wnviovoww.— 
Syn. Antioch adv. Paulum Samosat. (A.D. 270). (ap. Routh, “ Rel. 
Sacr.,” t. iil. p..292.) 

S. Athanasius (A.D. 325) :—Ild@oa pév, © téxvov, 7) Kal’ Tudc ypadh, 
TaAaLa TE Kai KaLVI, Oedrvevoros éort, Kal WHEALLOG Tpd¢ OLdan- 
kadiayv, wc yéypantat—Lpist. ad Marcellin., t. i. p. 982. 

And §. Basil :—Iléoa ypadp7 Oeémvevotog Kat odédusoc, dtd 
TOVTO OvyYypadEeion Tapa Tov IWvetparoe, iv wonep dv 
Kova) TAY Woyay latpeiw, TdvTEeg avOpwroL TO taa Tov oiKkeiov Td- 
Bove Exacroc éxAeyoueba—Hom. in Psal.i., t. 1.90. Cf. the words of 
8. Gregory of Nyssa, quoted supra, Lecture vi. p. 241, note ?. 

B. Scripture is styled “ Spiritual ;” or “the words of the Spirit.” §. 
Tren:eus writes :—"OAwy TOV ypadav tvevpatikOv obodv.— Cont. Heres., 
lib. ii, cap. 28, p. 156. And Origen eloquently asks :—‘* Vis tibi ostendam 
quomodo de verbis Spiritus S. ignis exeat, et accendat corda credentium ? 
Audi dicentem David in Psalmo; ‘Eloquium Domini ignivit eum, 
* * * Tu ergo unde ardebis? Unde invenientur in te carbones ignis, 
qui nunquam Domini igniris eloquio, nunquam verbis Spiritus S, inflam- 
maris ?”—Jn Levit., Hom. ix. § 9, t. li. p. 243, 

And again: “Sed non possumus hoc dicere de S. Spirittis literis, quod 
aliquid in eis otiosum sit aut superfluum, etiamsi aliquibus videntur ob- 
scura, Sed hoc,potius facere debemus, ut oculos mentis nostra convertamus 
ad Eum, qui hee seribi jussit..—Homil. in Num. xxvii. t. i. p. 375. 

Or, as Clemens Al. expresses it: Ta 0770 Tob ‘Ayiou Ivetuato¢ owrn- 
plws eipnuéva.—Strom., vi. § 15, p. 808. 

To the same effect Rufinus writes: “ Milites diviserunt sibi vestimenta 
Jesu: hoc etiam cure fuit Spiritui S. prophetarum vocibus protestari, cum 
dicit: ‘Diviserunt sibi, &e. | Ps. xxii. 18].”—Zxpos, in Symb, Apost. (ad 
cale. opp. S. Cypriani, p. ccxvi). -He also refers those who desire to in- 
quire particularly as to the doctrine of the Resurrection, “ad ipsos fontes 
Divinorum Voluminum.’—Jbid., p. ecxviii. 

y. The epithet “ Divine” is used in different forms, The Presbyter 
Caius (A.D. 211), a leading opponent of Montanism, writes in a remark- 
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able passuge :—Kav airoic “mporeivy tle pyrov ypapijc Mec a Ce ae 
karahirbvrec d& Ta¢ dyiac Tov OEov ypapas Foe ee ee yap ov 
meorevovol ‘Ayiw Ivetpate AcdéyOat tac Oeiacg ypadac, kad eiolv 
amLorot 7} Eavtovds jyobvrat copwrépove Tov ‘Ayiov ILvetpatoc brap- 
yew Kal Ti ErEpov 7} Oatwov@owv.—Parv. nt ee (ap. Routh. “ Rel. 
Sacr.,” t. ii. p. 132.) 

Origen’s fourth book, “De Principiis, ” 4s ‘entitled —Ilep? Tou Oeor- 
vevortov Tie Oeiac ypadijc. The question of Iuspiration itself, however, 
he regards as so completely settled that he declines to dwell upon it at 
any length :—Mera TO Wo év Etd po et elpnKevat Tmrept Tov Oeor- 
vevoroug ElVval Tag Oeiag ypapas, avaykatov érreseAbety TO) TPOTW THC 
dvayrvodews kal vojoews adtHv.—cap. Vill. t. 1. p. 164. 

S. Cyprian writes: “In Apocalypsi Scriptura Divina declarat.”’—Zpist. 
Ixii 108. 

lan interpreting 1 Cor. x1, 5, observes : “ Nee mirum, si Apos- 
tolus eodem utique Spiritu actus, quo cum omnis Seriptura Divina, tum 
et illa Genesis (c. ii. 23) digesta est, eadem voce’ usus est mulierem po- 
nendo; que exemplo. Eva,” de, —De Oratione, cap. xxii. (ap. Routh. 
“ Script. Eccl. Opuse.,” t.i. p. 114). 

“Orescens a Cirta [ap. Concil. Carthag.,* vii.] dixit: In tanto coetu 
sanctissimorum consacerdotum lectis  literis ’ Oypriani ee ee eee 
tantum in se sanctorum testimoniorum descendentium ex Scripturis Dei- 
Jicts continent,” &e. (ad eale. opp. S. Cypriam, p. 331)... Cf. the use of 
the title “ Dei ifiece” by the Martyr Felix, as well ‘as of “ “Dominic” by the 
Pagan Proconsul (proving the ‘universality of such expressions), quoted 
Lecture fi. p- 93, note. * 

Again: we find the expressions “ Heavenly Scriptures :"—“ Non 
utique ex Seripturarum ceelestium vitio, que nunguam fallunt,” &¢—No- 
vatianus (A.D. 251), De Trinitate, cap. xxx. (ed. W elchman) ; ; and 
“Scriptures of the Lord.” Clemens Al. , speaking of those auditors who 
had been attracted from the schools of the Greeks,’ observes: 7jTe, TOV 
ypapav TOV Kvptakadyv avdyvwog ei¢ drrédet fv TOV Aeyouévov 
avayKaia—Strom. vi. § ii., p. 786 

8. Jerome writes: “ Non adeo me hebetis fuisse cordis, et tam crassa 
rusticitatis ut aliquid de Dominzcis verbis aut corrigendum putaverim, aut 
non divinitus inspiratum.”—<Ad Marcellam, Ep. xxvii. t. i. p. 132. 

So also Tertullian : “‘ Evolverem Prophetias, si Dominus ipse tacuisset, 
nisi quod et Prophetiz, vor erant Domini.”—De Resurr. Carn., § xxii, 

. 394, 
‘ And to the same effect :—“ Qui ergo putaveris nihil nos de salute Ce- 
sarum curare, inspice Dei voces, literas nostras * * * *Orate,’ inquit, 
‘ pro regibus, et pro principibus, et potestatibus,’” &c.—Apolog., § xxx. 

30. 

r And again: “Communes sententias ab argumentationibus philosopho- 
rum liberare * * * yevocando quiestiones ad Dei literas.”—De An- 
ima, § ii. p. 306. 





* Mr. Westcott, in the “ Catena” appended to his “Gospel Harmony,” has ecllected 
the following expressions employed in this Council: “Scripture Sanctze” (5, 6, 74); 
“ Scripture Deificee” (8); “Sancta et admirabilia Scripturarum verba” (31); “ Divings 
Scriptura” (33). 
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In like manner, Lactantius (A.D. 303) arguing that Vespasian had 
fulfilled Prophecy by destroying Jerusalem: “ Confirmata sunt, que falsa 
et incredibilia putantur ab iis, quos vera celestiwm literarum doctrina non 
imbuit.”—Jnst. Div., lib. rv. cap. xxii. 

All which passages but express the following thought of S. Gregory 
of Neoces. (A.D. 254): Ov yap éott ywpic Nowov Kai Ipodnréy, 
9 EvayyeAotév Kal ’ArooréAwy éExyw [Exerr], tiv axpiBi THE Cwrnpiac 
EArida. dla yap Tie TOV dyiwy Tpodynroy, kat ’ArootéAwy yAdtr7¢ 6 
Kiptoc quay bbéyyeraa * * * Gray d& dvaytveoKetat Td Evay- 
yéAtov,  "ATooTOALKOY, pq) TpoEYic TH BIBAw, 7] TH advaytvdoKorte- 
GAAa TH Gr’ oipavod PIeyyouév@ OeG.—Sermo ii. in Annune., p. 19. 

6. Still more strongly the Books of Scripture are termed “ Epistles 
from God to man.” In addition to the passage from 8. Gregory the 
Great (A. D. 590), prefixed to Lecture ii., the following words of S. Ma- 
carius Aizypt. (A. D. 373) may be quoted: “Qorep Baotdede ypdwac 
émtotoAdc, ol¢ BovAerat KwdiKédove Kat Swpsic idiag yapicacbar, 
onuaiver Tao, OTL Taxéwo oTrovddoate Tpbc pe * * * obtwC Kal 
Tac Osiag ypapic WoTep értoToAdc améotetdev 6 Baotdede Oedc¢ Tote 
dvOparowe.—Homil. xxxix. p. 208. 

(6.) As the result of such principles, the Church inferred, as I have 
already observed (Lecture ii. p. 83), “the sufficiency, the infallible certainty, 
and the perfection of Scripture.” In addition to the opinions there ad- 
duced (notes ? and *), the following may be cited :— 

Tertullian writes: “ Adoro Scripture plenitudinem, qua mihi et Fac- 
torem manifestat et facta. * * * Scriptum esse doceat Hermogenis 
officina. Si non est scriptum, timeat Ve illud, adjicientibus aut detrahen- 
tibus destinatum,”—Adv. Hermogen. § 22, p. 277. 

S. Hippolytus enforces the same lesson: Hic Oedc, Ov ove dAAoOev 
emlylvookouer, 7} Ek TOV ayiwy yeaddv. “Ov yap tpér0v édv Tic Bov- 
Ani tiv copiav Tob aidvocg tobrov doxeiv, obK dAAwe dvVicETat TOb- 
Tov TvyElV, av pi) Odypact pidocddwy évtiyyn, TOY adtoyv 7) TpdtoV 
boot OeookgBerav doxeiv Bovadueba, oDVK GAAOVDEYV GOKHoOOpmeEDV 
HR &x TOV Aoyiwy Tod Ocod * * * Mi Kat’ idiayv mpoaipeory, unde 
Kat’ tdLov vovy, unde Biagouevoe TA HT TOV OEov Jedoméva. GA bv 
TpoTrov AdTo¢ EBovAjOn dia THY ayiwy ypapoy Jeisat, ovTWE idwuEer.— 
Cont. Noeti. Her., § ix. (ap. Routh. “Script. Eccl. Opuse.,” vol. i. p. 64). 

S. Hilary of Poitiers (A. D. 354) : “ Quid enim infidelibus stultius est, 
qui preter illum communem irreligiosorum errorem etiam hoe adjiciunt 
piaculi, ut Divina Scripturarum eloquia putent perfecte doctrine carere 
rations? * * * Verum quamvis * * * his qui sapientiam Dei 
sequuntur cognitam dictorum celestium perfectionem existimem, nihilque 
eorum esse, quod non consummatum atque omni ex parte perfectum sit,” 
&e.— Tract. in Psal. exviii., t. i. p. 814. 

Novatianus : “Scriptura czelesti abundans plenitudine.”—De Trinitate,. 
cap. XXxiv. 

The following is the conclusion of 8. Joannes Damascen. :—Acd 
vojiov O&, Kal TpopynTav mpdtepov, Ererta O& Kal dia TO pbovoyevods 
avrov Ylov, Kupiov dé, kai Oeod, Kat Lwrsjpo¢ ijuadv "Inoob Xptor7od, 
Kata TO édixtov huiv THY éavtod ehavépwoe yroow: rdvta Toivuy Ta 
Tapadedouéva tiv Oud TE vowov, Kal TpopyTay, Kat ’ATOOTOAWY, Kal 
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Evayyeduoraév deyoucba, ka yivdokouev, kat ofBowev, oV dev Ta- 
pattépw tovttwrv éerrontovyvtec.—De fide Orthodora, lib. 
1.-cap. 1, t. i. p. 123. 

(7.) In fine, “the joint participation of the Eternal Word and of the 
Holy Spirit in bringing the Scriptures into being, was a truth fully ap- 
preciated by the Fathers” (see Lecture ii. p. 83). 

The principle on which such statements were founded is thus laid 
down by S. Athanasius :— 

Kal ére pév Aéyer 4 ypady, bt Wvetua “Aytov éAddee év tot¢ Tpo- 
pirate, dAAayod Aéyet 6 paxdproc TavAoc, bt 6 Iatijp éAdAec év tote 
mpophrate [Heb.i. 1] * * * Kat dAdayod Aéyer, OTe 6 Yldg Aadet 
[2 Cor. xii, 3] * * * 6 08 Tid, Td IIvebpua eime TO AaAovy Ev ToIg 
arootéAoug [S. Matt. x. 20, and S. Luke, xii, 12] * * * dpa¢ 6re 
dmep éorly épya tod Matpoc, tadta Aéyer ) ypadi) Tod Tiod eivas, nar 
tov ‘Aytov Uvetpatoc.—De Incarnat. cap. xiv., t. 1. p. 881. (Cf also the 
similar statements ibid., cap. xviii, p. 884; and the words quoted supra, p. 
83, note *.) 

According to Tertullian: “Regula est autem fidei * * * qua 
ereditur: Unum omnino Deum esse * * * qui universa de ni- 
hilo produxerit, per Verbum Suum * * * Id Verbum, Filium Ejus 
appellatum, in nomine Dei varie visum a patriarchis, 7n prophetis semper 
auditum,” &.—De Prescr. Heret. § 13, p. 235 (ef. Lecture ii. p. 118, 
&e.) So also: “Nos quidem eerti, Christum semper in prophetis locu- 
tum.”—Adv. Marcion. lib. iii. § 6., p. 481. (Cf dbid., lib. iv. § 13, p. 
519.) While, at the same time, he writes: “De illuminatione mundi, 
quis Christo ait, ‘Posui Te in lumen nationum, &e. * * * Cui re- 
spondet Spiritus in Psalmo,” &ce.—Jbid, lib. v. § 11, p. 598. 

S. Irenzeus writes: “Est autem Hic, Verbum Kjus, Dominus noster 
Jesus Christus * * * Et propterea prophetee ab eodem Verbo pro- 
pheticum accipientes Charisma, predicaverunt Ejus scundim carnem ad- 
ventum * * * Quoniam ergo Spiritus Dei per prophetas futura 
significavit,” &e—Cont. Her. lib. tv. cap. xx., p. 254. (Cf. the words 
prefixed to Lecture i.; and Lecture iii, p. 118, note *. See also p. 120, 
note °. 

Clemens Alex. refers to Jer. 1, 20, with the words: ddinot te Ta¢ 
duaptiac 6 pwrigwy Adyoc: Kai év 7 napa éxeiva, dnoiv 6 Képtog, 
onticovew Kk. T. A.—Strom. ii. § 14, p. 463. While, quoting Jer. xxiii. 
23, 24, he equally represents the Holy Ghost as the speaker: Ma@AAov dé 
év ‘lepepia TO “Ay. Uvetua.—Cohort. ad Gent. cap. viii., p. 66. Again: 
‘O vouocg dtd Mocéwe éd00n° odyi b7d Mwoéwe, GAAG b 7d piv TOB 
Adyov, dua Mwoéwe 0% Oepdrovtog Abtov.—Pedag. lib. i. cap. vii. 
p- 134. While he also writes, quoting Deut, xxxii. 10-12: Aéyew 0& trov 
dua THE Odi¢ TO Wveipa TO "Aytov" Kk. T. A—Abid. ¢. 7, p. 131. 

Origen argues that Celsus should in fairness have stated the very ex- 
pressions of the prophecies :—Hit’ év aic¢ Ocd¢ mavtoxpdtwp imnyéAAeTto 
eivat 6 Aéywr, eit’ év aic 6 Tide Tod Cod, cite Kat év aic Td Ivetpa 
TO “Aylov Aéyov sivas érvatetero.—Cont. Celsum, lib. vii. § 10, t. i. p. 
700, And he elsewhere writes: “Christus, Dei Verbum, in Moyse atque 
prophetis erat. Nam sine Verbo Dei quomodo poterant prophetare de 
Christo? Ad cujus rei probationem non esset difficile ex Divinis Scrip- 
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turis ostendere, quomodo vel Moyses vel prophetae Spiritu Christi repleti, 
vel locuti sunt vel gesserunt,” &e—De Princip. lib. i. § 1, t. i. p. 47. 

Hence were derived the titles Xproropépot and Ilvevpatodédpor applied, 
indifferently, to the sacred writers (see supra, p. 83, note *). It may be 
well to add that S. Ephrem Syrus, enumerating the different sacred writers, 
refers to them as oi Oco@dpor: and that he calls David 6 Oed@ato¢g. In 
secundum Domini Advent., t. i. p. 202. 

Compare, too, the language of Athenagoras :—Av’ adtév tév doypyd- 
Tov ol¢ mpooéyouev ove avOpwrtvoicg ovoty, dAAG Oeopdtore kal 
Oce0drd dK TOLc.—Leg. pro Christ. § xi., p. 288. (see, supra, p. 429). 

If. The second division of the subject embraces the allusions, by the 
Fathers, to “ the effect of the Divine influence upon the intellectual facul- 
ties of the prophets.” The notion that, while giving utterance to their 
predictions, the prophets were sunk in a state of unconsciousness, has 
been shown, in the Fifth of the preceding Discourses, to have been repug- 
nant to the general teaching of the primitive Church. Nothing more, 
therefore, is necessary here than (1) to give a Catena of those passages in 
which the Fathers have employed a material similitude to illustrate the 
effect of the Divine influence upon the souls of those “holy men of old, 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ;”.and (2) to adduce 
some examples which exhibit the Church’s belief in the coexistence of 
the human with the Divine Intelligence. (See Lecture vi. p. 263, &c.) 

(1) The similitudes employed may be arranged under two classes: (a) 
those founded upon the analogy of a musical instrument, and obviously 

‘suggested by the primary sense of the word “ Spirit,” (“ breath,” media) : 
and (6) material similitudes of any kind. 

(a) Similitudes, founded upon the analogy of a musical instrument, 
and suggested by the etymology of the word “ Inspiration ?’— 

S. Justin Martyr:—Oire yap doer, odt’ avOpwrivy évvoia ovr 
peydda Kal Oeia yivdonery avOparoig dvvatov: dAAa 7H dvwbev ent 
Tove dyiove dvdpac THviKadta KateADoioy Swpet, ol¢ ob Adywyr édénoe 
téxung * * * ddAad Kabapods Eavtov¢s TH Tov Ociov Ilvetparog 
Trapacyelv évepysia, tv’ abtd 70 Ociov &§ obpavod Katiby TAR KT POY, 
@oTvep Opydvw KiOdpacg TLvd¢ jf Avpas, Tog dKaiorg 
dvdpdor ypHpevor, tiv THv Oeiwy jpiv Kat ovpaviwy droKarbpy yvoor.. 
—Cohort. ad Gree. § viii., p. 13. 

Athenagoras expressly develops the idea suggested by the term 
Iveta :-—Nopivo nat budc daouabeotdrove Kal émtotnwovectdtoug 
évrac, odk dvohrove yeyovévae ovTE TOD Mwoéwe, ove Tod ‘Hoaiov, Kar 
‘Tepewiov, kal TOY Aormdv mpopyTay, ot Kat’ Exotaow THY év avroic 
Aoyopev Kivicavros adtod¢ Tod Oeiov Ivetpatoc, & évyyovvto &éepo- 
vyoav' ovyxpnoapévov Tov Ivetpatog @oel kat av- 
Anthie avaodv éunvetoat.—tlLey. pro Christianis, § ix. p. 286. 
To which statement may be added the following, where the same com- 
parison is given under the form of a musical instrument (dpydvor) in 
general (cf. the quotations of class (b) ) :—Hyetc¢ dé, av vooduev Kar 
METLOTEDK AED, ExoMEY Tpophrac pudprvpac, Ot Ivedpate évOéw [évOcor] 
énrrepwvijcact Kal Tept Tod OEod, Kal Trepl THY Tov Oeod. elmorTe O’av 
kab ipeic, ovvéce Kal TH TEpt TO bvTwo Osiov evoeBeia Tove dAAovCE 
mpovyovres, Wo got dAoyov, TapadumdvTag TLoTEveLY TH Tapa TOV 
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Geod Tvetpatt, O¢ Opyava KexivynKdte TA THY TpOPNTOY oTOmaTa, 
Tpoaéyetv ddFacg dvOpwrivatc.—Lbid. § he p- 285. (See supra, p. 86, 
note * 

Clemens Alex. :—'O 62 é« AaBid, Kai mpd adrov, 6 Tov Ood Adyog, 
Avpav pev Kar KuOdpay, TO apuxa bpyava, imrepiddy" KOopLOv d& TOvde, 
Kar i) Kal TOV open pov KOoLOY, TOV dvOpwror, puynvy te rat copa av- 
Tov, ‘Ayiw Tvedware dpjoodwevoc, parrse TQ O&O, Od TOV ToAvpovov 
dpydvov, kat mpooader TOUTW TH opydvy, TO dvOpary ov yap él KeBdpa, 
Kar avade kal vaog "Ewe «dpa, dud 7 Ty appoviay avAdc, dtaTd 
ved dpa: vad, Ola TOV Adyov: tv’ 7 [ev, mea TO 08, wT veg: 608 
xwpioy Tov Kvptov.— Cohort. ad Geptes, c. i. p. 5. And to the same 
effect :—Aiveite avtov év padrnpte” Ort ji yAorra TO apaArhpeov 
Kupiov. kat év kOdpa aiveite adtov Kt Odpa voeioOwTd oTb6pma, 
olovet TARKTPHY KpovOouEevoY TO Tvevpatt—Pedago- 
gus, lib. 1. c. iv. p. 193. 

S. Hippolytus Portuens. (see, supra, p. 425) :—OdTor yap Il vev- 
“wate TpodnTLeKG. ob TaTépec kargpreopevor, kat om’ AvTOv Tov 
Aéyov give TETUUTUEVOL, épydvav dtenv EAUTOIG TVALEVOL, EXOVTES év 
EauTtotc det Tov Abdyov woo TARKTPOY, dL’ Od Ke - 
voobdmevolt anhyyeAdov tavta, drep jOcdev 6 Oedc, of Tpopirat, ov 
yap &E idiag dvuvdpews EPOEyYyoVTO, pi TAaVG [al. Oc TAG- 
vot] obd8 dep abtol éBobAovro, TadTa ExhpuTTOY, GAAG TPGTOV péev Ora 
Tov Adyov éoopisovro opAas, éreirta Ov’ Opaudtwv Tpoediddor LOVTO Ta 
weddovra Kade lO’ ovTW TETELOMEvOL EAEyOV TavTA, amep abtoig AV 
udvoltg dO TOV OEeod drroKeKpulyéva.—De Antichristo, cap. 11. ‘P. 5. 

S. Ephrem Syr.:—* Praise thou the Lord of all, Who fashioned and 
strung for Himself two lyres, that of the Prophets, and also of the Apos- 
tles. Thus one finger struck the two distinct sounds of the two Cove- 

nants. And yet, though the lyre hath different sounds, it is the same 
lyre and the same player ; ; the lyres of Truth also, my son, have different 
sounds, though the Truth be one.”—R; ythm, Xxil. ‘(« Select Works, transl. 
out of the original Syriac,” by the Rev. J. B. Morris, Oxf. 1847, p. 178). 

S. Macarius zypt., having treated allesorically the history of the 
deliverance from Pharaoh’s bondage, proceeds to say:—To TIvebpa Orep 
éhape [ sezd. 4 pox] KaLvov dopa TO OE@ adder Ota TOV TYUTAVOV ijyouv TOV 
OOLaT 0¢, Kal THY TAS KLOdpas 7 HTOL wove 0 YK OY Nopdav Kat AenTO- 
TaTWY AOyLonGV, kal TOV TAHKTPOV TIC Detac YadpLToc, Kar 
dvaréuret alvove TH GwoTa@ XproTd. OC yap dia TOV avAod, 
TO ILvetpa dtepyépmevov Aadet: ovtw dtd TOV dytiwv 
Kal TvevpaTtopopwv a4vOpdtrwv Td Ivedua 7d “Aytov éoteivy 
tyuvovv, Kal dAdov, Kat TpocEevYouevoy TH O&O év Kalapa xapdia.— 
Homil. x\vii., p. 232. 

8. Chrysostom repeats the title, the “Lyre of the Spirit,” by which, as 
already quoted (Lecture ii. p. 88, note *), he was wont to designate S. Paul. 
His Homily on 1 Tim, vy. 23 (“ Drink no longer water, but use a little wine, 
for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities”) commences with words 
in which the same simile is combined with one still more closely allied to 
the idea of Inspiration: ’Hxoboare tij¢ arootodiKic pwvic, THC odA- 
TLYYOC Tie &k THY Obpavar, TIij¢ ADpac Tie TvevwatiKic ; * 
ob yap iuétepa TH Acyoueva, GAA drep av h Tod IIvetparog éurvetoy 
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xdpic * * * My roivev unde Ta voulGbpeva eivat WLAd TOY ypadov 
vonuata Tapatpéywpev.—Ad pop. Antioch. Hom. i., t. ii. p.1. And else- 
where, with another form of illustration, he enters more fully into the 
grounds of such comparisons:—Tovtov tov oréuatoc éBovAduny tiv 
Koviv ideiv, OV ob Ta peydAa Kal aréppnta 6 Xprotdg éAdAnoe, * * * 
Ju’ ov TO Uvetua 77 olxovuévy todo Oavpactods éxeivove ypnouove 
édwxe. * * * "Apa ’Exeivov [scil. Tob Xpiotod| Kapdia jv 7 Mat- 
Aov kapdia, Kat Tov Ivetvpatog tov ‘Ayiov mAGE—Mn 
Epist. ad Rom, Hom, xxxii., t. ix. p. 758. The following words apply this 
principle to the sacred writers in general :—"’Orav dé IabdAov eizw, od 
TOUTOV jLOvoyv AéywW, GAAG Kat, Ilétpov, kat ldkwBov, kai “Iwdvyvny, Kat 
TavTa avTaV TOV Yopov. Kabdrep yap év Avpa jua dtddopor 
wév ai vevpal, pia 08 ) ovpdwria: obTw Kal év TO YOP@ TOV ’ATOOTOAWY 
Ovdbopa pév Ta Tpdowra, pia O& } OWacKadia, éretdy Kat cig 6 TEyviTnS 
qv TO ILvetvpa TO “Aytov TO kivovv tag éxeivwy woyde.— 
Hom. in S. Ignat. M,, t. i. p. 594. 

A comparison of the illustrations thus employed by 8. Chrysostom, 
according to which the sacred writers may appear to have been regarded 
by him as merely passive instruments, with his remarks on their unadorned 
style of writing (quoted, supra, Lecture vii. p. 326, note *), clearly exem- 
plifies his appreciation of that co-existence of the human and the Divine 
Intelligence, to be presently considered, which forms so important an ele- 
ment of any just view of Inspiration. 

(6) The comparisons employed by Theophilus of Antioch are founded 
upon the general idea of a musical instrument :— 

Oi dé Tov Oe0d dvOpwror, TvEevwatopopot IIveipatog ‘Ayiov Kai 
mpopitar yevouevolt, om’ Adtov Tob Ocov EuTvevaobévTec, Kal 
oopiobévrec, &yévovto Oeodidaxtot, Kat botor, Kai Oikatot O10 Kal KaTn- 
E@Oncav tiv advryucliav rabrnv AaBeiv, Upyava Oeov yevope- 
vot.—Ad Autolye. lib. il. § ix., p. 354. 

And again:—Obdto¢ ovv dv Iveta Oeod, kat apy?) Kai oodia, Kat 
Obvasuc tpiorov, katipyeto eic Tobe Tpodirac, Kat du’ aitTav éAdAet 
* * * Kat dia LoAou@vocg Tmpophtov obtw Aéyet* tvixa Of Hrotwace 
Tov odpavor, ovuTraphunv AdTO. kK. T. A. [Prov. vili.]. Mw@oj¢ dé 6 Kal 
LodowaGvog mpd ToAAav &THv yevouevoc paaAdov Oé 0 Adyoc 6 TOV BEod 
o¢o Ot’ 6pydvov du’ advTtov, pnoiv: év apyh xt. A. [Gen.i. 1.] 
—Tbid. § x., p. 355. 

S. Basil :—'O pév yap mapéywv Eavtdoy aELov bpyavov TH 
évepycia Tov Ivedtdparoc, mpodityg éotiv—Comm. in Esat, 
Proem. § i., t. i. p. 378. 

The important adjective “rational” (AoyK6c) is added by the author of 
a treatise, entitled “Synopsis Prophetiarum,” published by D,. Heeschelius 
in his edition (Aug. Vind. 1602) of “ Adriani Isagoge” (A. D. 433) :— 
Kupiocg mpopijta Kat dAnOdc, of dA Tapa toi¢g ‘EBpaiowc, wg Tov 
GAnOivod Ivetwatog Aoytka Kal mpoapeTixad dPyava,—p. 29.° 
Compare also the use of the same term by 8. Macarius in the passage 
quoted under class (a), p. 433, supra. 

The expression of the Psalmist, “My tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer”—Ps. xlv. 1, affords a constant illustration. 

Theodoret :—IIpopjrov dé dio, TO THY yAGrTay brovpyov Tapéxery 
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TH ToD Iveduatoc yadpitt, kata Thy év totic Wahpoic Peponévny Pwviy, 
) YA@ood mov, pnot, KdAapwog ypappatéws dfvypdpov.—Protheoria in 
Psalm., t. i. p. 396. ; 

Procopius Gazeus’ (A. D. 520):—dorep yap ornpétng BaordrKde 
Baciréwcg dwviv broxpivera, &xédevoa Aéywr, EOwpHadunv, obTwE ob 
mpopita: Kabdnep KdAamov THY yAOTTav dévyedhw TapéyovTal ypapi- 
parei, Kata Tov péyav AaBid.— Pref. in Genes. (ap. A. Mai, t. yi. p. 2). 

S. Gregory the Great writes in continuation of the words cited, supra, 
p- 82, note *:—‘Ipse igitur hee scripsit, qui scribenda dictavit. Ipse scrip- 
sit, qui et in Illius opere Inspirator extitit, et per scribentis vocem imitanda 
ad nos ejus facta transmisit. Si magni cujusdam viri susceptis epistolis 
leveremus verba, sed quo calamo fuissent scripta, queereremus ; ridiculum 
profecto esset, epistolarum auctorem scire, sensumque cognoscere, sed quali 
calamo earum verba impressa fuerint indagare. Cum ergo rem cognosci- 
mus, ejusque rei Spiritum S. auctorem tenemus, quia scriptorem queerimus, 
quid aliud agimus nisi legentes literas, de calamo percontamur ?”——Pref. 
tn Moral. in Job, t. i. p. 7. 

Other comparisons are instituted, of which the following instances 
must suffice :—S. Augustine, answering the objection, “Cur Ipsius Christi 
nulla scripta?” says, in conclusion: “ Itaque cum illi scripserunt, que Ile 
ostendit et dixit, nequaquam dicendum est quod Ipse non scripserit : quan- 
doquidem membra Hjus id operata sunt, quod dictante Capite coonoverunt. 
Quidquid enim Ile de Suis factis et dictis nos legere voluit, hoc scribendum 
Illis tamquam Suis manibus imperavit. Hoe unitatis consortium et in 
diversis officiis concordium membrorum sub uno capite ministerium quis- 
quis intellexerit, non aliter accipiet quod narrantibus Discipulis Christi in 
Evangelio legerit, quam si ipsam manum Domini, quam in proprio Corpore 
gestabat, scribentem conspexerit.”—De Consens. Hvang. lib. 1, cap. Xxxv., 
t. ili, par. ii, p. 26. The following, not unusual, simile may be added :— 
“ Has Domini sanctas Quadrigas, quibus per orbem yectus subigit populos 
leni suo jugo et sarcinz levi,” &e.—TJbid. lib. i. cap. vii., p. 6. 

And 8. Jerome writes :—“ Mattheus, Marcus, Lucas, et Joannes, Qua- 
driga Domini et verum Cherubim. * * * Tenent se mutuo, sibique 
perplexi sunt, et quasi rota in rota volyuntur, et pergunt quocumque eos 
flatus S. Spiritus perduxerit."—Ad Paulinum, Ep. liii. t. i. p. 278. 

(2.) The co-existence of the human and the Divine Intelligence is 

* A curious example of the manner in which a translator sometimes improves 
upon the sense of his author is supplied by the remains of Procopius. Quenstedt 
(“Theologia Didactico-Polemica,” cap. iv. § 2, p. 55) quotes the following passage 
from the ‘Comment. in Octateuchum” of Procopius, with which he was acquainted 
only through the Latin Version, (‘ ap. Gesneros fratres,” s. a.):—‘‘Oportet eum, qui 
operam daturus est Scripture Sacre, non accipere illa quie ibi traduntur, quasi pro- 
veniant ex hominibus: altius initium sive principium spectandum reor: firmiter 
credat necesse est, illa sacrosancta dogmata ex Ipso originem sumere Deo, et inde per 
homines quasi canales seu iustrumentum ad nos promanare.”—Pref. in Genes. p. 1. 
This language, so utterly foreign from the style and tone of thought of any other 
writer of that age, is at once shown to be solely attributable to the translator by the 
publication, in the original Greek, of the ‘Comm. in Ges.” of Procopius, as far as ch. 
Xviii., in Card. Mai’s edition, “ Classicorum Auctorum” (Rom, 1834, t. vi.) ;—where 
the original of the entire passage, just quoted, is simply as follows:—-Aez rdv mpoo.dvra 
TH Oeia ypaby, uw) Oc dvOpdrwv eimévTwr, GAN we Ocod bt’ abrdv dbeEauévov Tdv 
elpnuévov aKkovecv.—toc, cit. p. 2—in which the words “per homines quasi canales” 
are represented merely by dt’ abtrav, 
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clearly implied in numerous passages, as examples of which the following 
general statement may be cited :— 

“Iepeuiac dé 6 mpopiryc, 6 mdévoodoc, uaAAov 08 év ‘lepenia Td “Ayvov 
Ilvetpa, émideixnvvot Tov Oedv: xk, T. A.—Clemens Al., Cohort. ad Gentes, 
¢. vili. p. 66. Such, also, is the language in whieh Origen expresses his 
belief that S. Matthew’s account of the healing of the two blind men at 
Jericho (ch, xx. 30) is not in contradiction to the accounts of 8. Mark and 
S. Luke :—Eizep dxpiBd¢ mustetouev dvayeyedp0a, ovvepyovrvrTos 
kal.tov ‘Ayiov Ilvetpwatoc, Ta EdayyéAta.— Comm. in Mattheum, t. iii. 
p- 732. Compare, too, the words of Eusebius, which form the continuation 
of the passage prefixed to Lecture vii. :—T7 dé tov Oeiov Ilvetparog TOd 
ovvepyovvtog avtoic dnodeigel, kK. T. A.—loe. cit. p. 116. 

But this conclusion is brought out still more plainly by the manner in 
which the Fathers reject the idea, that the condition of the sacred writers, 
when under the influence of Inspiration, at all resembled that state of un- 
consciousness which the Montanists represented as the essence of true 
Prophecy. In addition to the passages cited in Lecture v. p. 191, &e., the 
following may be given :— 

S. Basil (if, indeed, the commentary on Isaiah be his) writes of the 
notion, put forward, by some, as to the ecstatic state of Isaiah and Eze- 
kiel :—@aol dé tiveg eSeaTyKdT ac avTove TpopyTEvery, ETLKAAUTTOMEVOV 
Tov av0pwreiov vov Tapa Tov IIvetpatoc. TovTO J& Tapa Tijv éetayye- 
Aiav éorl Tig Oeiag endnuiac, Exppova Tovetv TOV OedAnTTOY, Kal OTE 
mAhpns yéyove TOV Oeiwy didayydtwr, TOTE Kai THE OiKEiag 
&éEtotacdar dtavoiacg.—Comm. in Esai, t.i. p. 381. 

S. Chrysostom briefly, but completely, points out the distinction :— 
Lotto yap pdvtews idtov, TO ekeotnKévat, TO dvdyKny brropéverv, TO 
HNeia0at, TO EAKecOat, TO obpecOar WoTEp pwarvouevov, ‘O dé TpodiTygs 
oby ob Two, dAAG peta dtavoiacg vypotons, Kal Cwppovotan¢e KaTaoTdoEWC, 
Kal cldOo¢g & d0éyyeTat, Oqnoiv &dnavta—Iln Epist. ad 
1 Cor. xii., Hom. xxix, t. x. p. 259. , 

The condition of the Prophets is thus clearly described by S. Gregory 
the Great :—“Scriptores igitur sacri eloquii, quia impulsu S. Spiritus 
agitantur, sic de se in illo testimonium tanquam de aliis proferunt. Ergo 
S. Spiritus per Moysen locutus est de Moyse: 8, Spiritus per Johannem 
locutus est de Johanne. Paulus quoque quia non ex se ipso loqueretur, 
insinuat dicens: ‘An experimentum quzeritis Ejus qui in me loquitur 
Christus.’ [2 Cor. xiii. 3.] * * ™* Itaque scriptores sacri eloquii, quia 
repleti S. Spiritu super se trahuntur, quasi extra semetipsos fiunt: et sic 
de se sententias, quasi de aliis, proferunt. Unde et beatus Job S. Spiritu 
afflatus, potuit sua gesta, que erant videlicet*superne aspirationis dona, 
quasi non sua scribere: quia eo alterius erant que loquebatur, quo homo 
loquebatur que Dei sunt: et eo alter que erant illius loquebatur, quo 
Spiritus S. loquebatur qua hominis sunt.”—Praf. in Moral, in Job 
t. 1. p. 8. 

The opinions of S. Jerome are well known, and are to be seen in his 
different “ Prefaces,” usually prefixed to the editions of the Vulgate :—cf. 
e. g., his words quoted, supra, p. 192, note *. 

The following statement of the same principle occurs in the “ Synopsis 
Prophetiarum” already quoted (p. 484) :-— 
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TloAAdkig 0& Kar dca THY Tov AéyovTog TEpt TO ayyéAAeLy idtéTNTA, 
yivera dodpera. wc cat évravOa: [seil, Ex. xxv. 3 Ezek. xl.] 76 wey Tvetpa 
Ta vorwata bTEBAAEY ExdoTW THY TpOdNTdY, avTol dé AoiTrOV 
amhyyeddov, O¢ Exaortoc jObvaTo, Ta TOD IIvedpatoc. od yap OC aKiVA- 
ToLG avdToig éyphoato, KabdTEp i THY Oawdvwy éerimvota* GAA’ EBobAETO 
abrove Kal yiveoketv TA Tap’ adTov éuTrvedmeva, Kal peta. Tij¢ oiKeiac 
yvounc dravta Aéyerv, wh yap dO) tod tod dBéov Movtavod Afpove 
Trapadezaieba, phoavroc: Tods Tpoditacg KaTEyouevovc Tapa OEod py 
eldévat @ A€yovot.'—Loe. cit., p. 31. 

ILI. The third division of the subject may now be considered ; viz.— 
“Those testimonies of the Fathers which relate to the nature of the Bible 
as a written document, the joint product of the Holy Spirit and the men 
of God” (see, supra, p. 88). The uniform manner in which even the lan- 
guage employed by the sacred writers is ascribed to the suggestion of the 
Divine influence,—and this, too, by those who, like 8. Jerome (see, supra, 
p. 328, note *), fully recognised the human element of Scripture,—aftords 
unquestionable evidence as to the doctiine of the Church respecting the 
written document itself. 

Tertullian, having quoted 1 Thess. iv. 14, 16, proceeds :—‘“ Et ideo 
majestas Spiritus S. perspicax ejusmodi sensuum, et in ipsa ad Thessaloni- 
censes epistola suggerit: ‘De temporibus autem et temporum spatiis,” &e. 
(c. v. 1)."—De Resurrectione Carnis, c. 24, p. 396. 

S. Irenzeus: “ Non enim solo sermone prophetabant Prophet, sed et 
Visione, * * * secundum id quod suggerebat Spiritus.”— Cont. Heres. 
lib, rv. xx., p..255. 

Origen :—T 0 dtd dEav Moioéa Tvebua THY TpeoBvTépav adTov 
toropiay * * * tob7’ édidase Kal todo ypdipavTac i Evayyé- 
Atov.— Cont. Celsum, lib. i. § 44, p. 360. 

S. Cyprian :-—“ Per Hieremiam quoque hzec eadem Spiritus s. suggerit, 
et docet, dicens,” &e.—De Orat. Dominic., p. 205. 

S. Jerome :—“ Pharisei stupent ad doctrinam Domini; et mirantur in 
Petro et Johanne quomodo legem sciant, quum literas non didicerint. 
Quidquid enim aliis exercitatio et quotidiana in Lege meditatio tribuere 
solet, illis Spiritus 8. swggerebat ; et erant, juxta quod scriptum est, Oeodi- 
daxto,”’—Ad ila Ep. liii., t. 1. p. 271. Cf also the passage quoted, 


1 The cases in which the Fathers do ascribe unconsciousness to the utterer of a 
Divine revelation confirm what has been said. This they considered to have been the 
state of such agents of God only as were Balaam and Caiaphas; whose unconsciousness is 
attributed to their personal unworthiness. 8. Ambrose (A. D. 374), writes: “Sed non 
mireris infusum auguri a Domino quod loqueretur; quando infusum legis in Evangelio 
etiam principi Synagoge uni ex persequentibus Christum (Joan. xi. 50). *  % 
Indignatus Dominus per angelum dixit: ‘ Vade, sed queecumque tibi inspiravero, hae 
dices,’—id est, non que vis, sed quae cogéris loqui. Quasi organum inane sonum Meis 
preebebis sermonibus : Ego sum, qui loquar, non tu qui ea que audieris, resultabis, et 
que non intelliges, * * * Balac indignatus est. * * * Respondit ille [Ba- 
laam|], ‘Calumniam patior de eo, quod nescio; ego enim nihil meum loquor, sed quast 
cyinbalum tinniens sonum reddo, "—Ad. Chromat., Ep. 1., t. ii, p. 994. And Theo- 
doret repeats this statement, assigning as a cause the unworthiness of the recipient: _ 
TO 0, EmopevOy én’ edvOeiav [Num. xxiii. 4], dydot bri dAnOdc Td mpaxtéov 
nBovann pabetv. robtov Xap TO dkabaprov or6ua Tod mavayiov IIvetyoroc édéfara 
tiv évépyetav, kar oOéeyyetas d pw) BodAeTrat.— Quest. xlii. in Num., t. i. p. 161. 
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supra, p. 311, note ', adopting the varia lectio, “scripte,” given in the 
“edit. Bened.,” Paris, 1704, t. ii. 246, 

S. Augustine, referring to the events which followed the “Sermon on 
the Mount” (S. Matt. viii. 1, 2), observes :—‘ Hujus leprosi etiam Lucas 
meminit (v. 12, 13), non sane hoc ordine, sed ut solent pratermissa re- 
cordari, vel posterius facta preeoccupare, sicut divinitus suggerebantur, quae 
antea cognita, postea recordando conscriberent.”—De Consens. Huang. lib. 
i. Camix., Joc. cst. p,\51. 

The following expressions of Origen, founded upon the saying of our 
Lord, that “one jot or one tittle (léta év 7) uia Kepaia) shall in no wise 
pass from the Law” (S. Matt. v. 18),—words which convey an idea to 
which he repeatedly recurs (cf. supra, p. 89, note *, and p. 271, note °), 
and in which he is followed by many other Fathers,—connect the fore- 
going passages with those which still more directly point to the language 
of Scripture :— ; 

Ei d& ta Aédyta Kvupiov Adyta dyvd. * * * Kal peta done 
dxpiBetac &nracuévwcg TO “Ayloyv Ivetpa broBéBAnkev abTa 
Ova THY brNpEeTav Tod Adyov, pijroTe Kal bude diapetyy 7 avadoyia, 
Kal’ iv én maaav EpOace ypadiy 7 copia Tov Oeov Oedrvevotov wéExX pt 
Tov TUVYOVTOS ypdupatog: Kal Taéxya Ota TOVTO GO Lwrijp edn’ 
ira bv 7) pia Kepaia ob pi) rapéAOy dd Tod Vopov, Ewe dv mévTa 
yévnta. * * * obtwo tpeig broAauBdvowey TEpl TdVvTwWY TOY 
émitvoiac tov ‘Aylov Ivetwatog dvayeypappévorv, wo Tig * * * 
mpovoiag * * * jéyta owrhpia éveonapKviac, wo éotLv eiTety, 
EKGOTHW ypadupare Kata TO evdeyouevoy iyvyn Tig copiac.—Sel. 
in Psalm., t. ii. p. 527. 

This principle he applies as follows :—* Sacra volumina Spiritis pleni- 
tudinem -spirant; nihilque est sive in Prophetia, sive in Lege, sive in Evan- 
gelio, sive in Apostolo, quod non a plenitudine majestatis descendat. 
* * * Neque vero dixit [Jer. li. 6], salvare, sed vesalvare, Ap- 
positio syllabe significat sacramentum.”—Hom. xxi. in Jerem., t. iil. 

. 282. 
, And again: God said to Jeremiah (ch. i.5)—IIp6 tot we mAdoat oe 
év Kotdia, and not, mpd Tod pe ToLjoai oe :—for, adds Origen, dvayvod¢ 
ty Téveowy, kal typhoacg Ta eipyuéva Tept Tig KTicewg TOV KOopLOV, 
evphoeic Ott } ypapy Tdvy OtadeKkTLKwWTETH.—Hom. i. m JSerem., 
t. iii. p. 131. 

On such principles was founded Origen’s allegorizing system of inter- 
pretation. This he states in the following words, which are important as 
proving both that his exalted idea of Inspiration was the established doc- 
trine of the Church, and also that he never abandoned the truth of the 
literal sense of Scripture :—“ Est preeterea et illud 1 ECCLESIASTICA PR&- 
DICATIONE quod mundus iste factus sit, * * ™ tum demum quod per 
Spiritum Dei Scripture conscriptz sint, et sensum habeant, Non EAM SOLUM 
qui in manifesto est, sed et alium quemdam latentem quamplurimos.”—De ~ 
Princip. Jib. i. § viii, t. i, p. 48. These words are particularly interesting 
as having been already quoted by S. Pamphilus, Mart. (A. D. 294.—* Apol. 
pro Origene,” ap. Galland., t. iv. p. 11), in reply to the charge brought 
against Origen of denying the literal truth of Scripture:—a charge to 
which he certainly left himself open in some unguarded statements. But 
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see the additional remarks at the close of this Appendix. Although de. 
parting from the chronological order hitherto followed, it may be well to 
quote here the views of so sober a commentator as S. Chrysostom, in 
order to prove that such opinions, as to the profound meaning latent in 
every word of Scripture, were not confined to the school of the Allegorists. 

S. Chrysostom observes that some surprise may have been felt at the 
frequency of the Salutations in the Epistles of S. Paul. He proposes, there- 
fore, to point out their utility; laying down the proposition—"Orv TOv Oeiwy 
ypapev ovdsy rrepittov, obdéev mdpepyov éott, Kav idTa EV, kK av 
pia Kepata 4G, GAdd Kal wan mpbopyote TOAD TEAWYOG Hiv dvotyec 
évoudtwv. Kad ti Aéyw, war mpdapnorc ; TOAAGKIC Kal Evdc oToLyEtov 
mpoo0hKn 6AbKAnpoY vonudtwv elojyaye Obvawmy, Kal TOvTO Ent TIE TOV 
’"ABaap Tpoonyopiag éotly idetv.—In illud, ‘Salut, Priscil. et Aquil.’ 
Hom. i., t. iii, p. 172. 

And to the same effect :—* Certain illiterate persons (tivé¢ elowy dv- 
Opw70 Bdévavoor) taking up the Divine Books and perceiving statements 
as to chronology, or catalogues of names, pass such matters by with the 
remark,—’Ov6jata pdvov éorl, kal oddéy ypiouwov Eyer. Ti A€yerg; ‘O 
Ocdc dbéyyeTat, Kal od ToAwac EimELY, OvdEY YPHOYWLOY THY eipnLEVwV 
éotiv ;’—IJn illud, ‘Vidi Dominum’ (Esai. vi. 1) Hom. ii, t. vi. p. 109. 
(Cf. also his remarks, to the same effect, on Rom, xvi. 5: “Salute Epeene- 
tus.”—Homil. xxxi. in Ep. ad Rom. t. ix. p. 745.) 

The principle of the foregoing statements is contained in the following 
explanation:—Ov yap piwata éotiv anAdc, dada tod IIvevparog Tov 
‘Ayiov piuata, kal dud TOTO TOAGY goTL TOY OnoavpoY Eipety Kal EV [Ua 
ovAAaB}. Lpooéyete ovv, rapakaad, wera axpiBeiag * * * pndet¢ 
fw peuBécOw Tov Aoytowdy * * * GAN évvodvy * * * Ort dia 
Tij¢ TOV TpodNTOv yAGTTHE TOd OEod Tpd¢ Hao Ovadeyouévov akovopwEv 
*  * 9% "Opa Thy dxpiBeray Tho SiacKadiacg. ’Auddtepa TéOELKEY 6 
wakdptoc ovto¢ TpodATyc, WAAAY d& TO Ivedpa 7d “Aytov dia Tig TOU- 
Tov yAwrTye, Taevov tudo THY yeyevnuévwv tiv dKodovdiayv.—ln 
Gen. ii., Hom. xv., t. iv. p. 115. (Cf Hom. xlii., in Gen. xviii, Lord., 
p- 425.) 

To return, however, to earlier writers. Alluding to our Lord’s words 
when He wept over Jerusalem, “ How often (oodxtc) would I have gath- 
ered,” &c. (S. Matt. xxiii. 37), Clemens Al. asks —Ti ovv ; 7)0éAqoe pév, 
obk jOvvj0n d&- toodKi¢ 8, i} TOD; dic, did TE TpOPNTaY, Kal OLa TIS 
Trapovotac. TOAUTpOTOV ev OvY TV Gopiav } TloodKecg Exdeikvu- 
tat AéEc.-—Strom. i. p. 332. Having observed that Pythagoras held 
him to be the wisest of mén who gave names to things, he adds :—Aet 
Toivuyv Tae ypapac aKplBO¢ drepevvouévore, Ered} év TapaBodAaic eipjo 
Oat avomoroynvTa, and THY dvoudtwv Onpwuévove Tag d6gag ag Td 
“Aytov Ilvetpa mept TOv Tpaypdtwr eyov, cic TAG AEEELC, OF 
eimely, THY aVTOD OLdvoLay EKTUTWOGMEVOY JLOGOKEL, 
iva piv axpiBd¢ e&eragiueva dvarriconrat péev Ta dvouaTa ToAVaTLWS 
eipnuéva.—Prophet, Eecloge, § xxxii. p. 998. 

And again, in language subsequently employed by Origen :—Kat pvpiag 
dv éyouné cor ypapac tapadépery, Ov obdé Kepaia TrapeAetoerat pia, Wi 
ovyl émuteAne yevouevn: TO yap ordua Kvupiov, Td “Aytov Ivedwa, 
éAddAnoev tavta,—Cohort. ad Gentes, § ix. p. 68. 


td 
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S. Athanasius :—Twe¢ pev yap TOY Tap’ mye dxepaiw, Kat TOE 
meaTevovTeg eivas OeonvEevoTa TH PHhuwata, sSuwe 
vouisovor dia 70 evowvor, Kal Téppewe Evera Tig dKkoice peAwdeicOa 
Tove pahpots. ok tote dé obTwWC’ Ob yap TO HOD Kal TLOGVdY ECATHGEY 
2 Ypapiy’ dAAG Kat TovTO Opedsiag Evera TH Poyte TeTETwWTaL.—Lpist. 
ad Marcellin. § xxvii., t. i. p. 999. 

S. Gregory, of Nyssa (A. D. 370):—"Ooa 7 Oeia ypadi) Aéyet, Tod 
IIvetparé¢ eiow tov ‘Ayiov dwvai. cade yap Tpoedytevae Td Ivetpa 
TO “Aylov* TovTO Tpbg TOdg Kata ‘PHunv ’lovdaiove cinav Tac ‘Hoaiov 
gwvac éxipéper. Kat tpd¢ ‘EGpaiove 7d Ivedpwa mpordéac, év oi¢ noir, 
67 dtd KaPa¢ Aéyet [Heb. iii.] TO. veda Td “Ayiov, emdyer ta Tie 
Pahuwdiag phuwata, Ta EK TEOGdTOV TOD Cod dteLodiKHe elpnuéva. Kad 
Tapa avtov dé Tov Kupiov 7d ioov éudOouer, bre AaBid ovk év Eavto 
pévov, TovT’ Lotiv ob Kata THY avOpwrivyy diow POeyyouevoc, TA 
ovpdvia dvekijer pvorthpea [scil, S. Matt. xxii, 43|— Cont. Hunom. Orat. 
Vi., t. il. p. 604, 

S. Gregory, of Nazianz. (A. D. 370) :—Let us not suppose that Scripture 
has been written without design (eix7); or that it presents an idle crowd 
of words and facts to amuse the hearers,”—'Hwei¢ dé of wal péxpe.ti¢ 
Tvyoven¢c kepaiac Kal ypapuig Tov TVEetvpwatog THY dxpiBecav EAKovTec, 
ov yap Oovov, obd& tag édaytotac Tpdkerc elki} ormovdacOfvar Toic 
dvaypaypaor, kal péypt Tov TapévTo¢g prin dtacwOjvat: GA’ iv” iysi¢ 
Exouev brouvjwata Kat radevpata Tie TOV uoiwy dvackéwewc.— Orat. 
Secunda, t. i. p. 60. 

S. Jerome :—“ Ego enim non solum fateor; sed libera voce profiteor, me 
in interpretatione Grecorum, absque Scripturis Sanctis us Ev VERBORUM 
ORDO MYSTERIUM Est, non verbum e verbo, sed sensum exprimere de sensu.” 
—Ad Pammachium, Epist. lvii. t. i, p. 306. Again :—‘ Patet Exodus 
cum decem plagis, cum Decalogo, cum mysticis divinisque preeceptis. In 
promtu est Leviticus liber, in quo singula sacrificia, immo singule pone 
syllabe, et vestes Aaron, et totus ordo Leviticus, spirant celestia sacra- 
menta.”—Ad Paulinum, Ep. lil. t. i. p. 274. (See also 8. Jerome’s words 
quoted, supra, p. 78, note *). 

S. Augustine, speaking of “the waters which were above the firma- 
ment”—Gen. 1. 7, observes: “Quoque modo autem, et qualeslibet aqui ibi 
sint, esse eas ibi minime dubitemus: major est quippe Scripture hujus 
auctoritas, quam omnis humani ingentt capacitas.”—De Genesi ad. lit.\ib. 
ii. ¢. 5, t. iii. p. 185. 

To this division of the subject belong the following passages, where the 
principle is stated on which the harmony of the different parts of Scrip- 
ture depends. Theophilus of Antioch :— 

Iléow obv pudAAov iypeig Ta GANO ciodpeOa, of pavOdvorvtEec amd TOY 
dyiwy Tpopyntay, TOV ywpnodyvtTwy 7d “Aylov Iveta Tod Oeod. due 
otpuowva kat biha GAAhaAotc ob ndvtEg Tpopira cizov.— 
Ad Autol. lib, ii. ¢. xvii, p. 390. (Cf, also, bid. lib. ii. co, xxxv., 
p: 374.) 

S. Epiphanius :—Odyl éxdotw éuepiocer 6 Oedc, iva of técoapes Evay- 
yedtotal ddeidovtes Knpbvbsat, evpwowv Exaotoc Tt épydowvtTat; Kat Ta 
uv avudpavac kat lowe knpbswor: iva deryOdorv, bre EF avTISG TIS 
THYNS Opunvra Ta 08 ExdoTw Tapadnplévta, dAdAog dinyijoeTat, O¢ 
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EAaBe mapa tov Ivetduarog pépoc tij¢ dvadtoyiag—Adv. Her. lib. ii. 
Heres. li., t. i. p. 427. 

Origen states the result :—Tpitoc elpnvoro.oe, 6 THY dAhow parvo 
pévgny paxny tov ypadev aroderKvd¢ eivar ob puiynr, Kar Taplor ag 
THY TvUUPwViaY Kal TiVy elpivyy TOUTWY, HTOe 7 TaAaLay Tpo¢ KaLvac, 
7} vowcdsy Tmpo¢ TpopyreKac, 7) Lay yeALKOV TPOC ATOGTOALKAC, 7} GTOOTO- 
Akay mpo¢ dtootoAtkdéc.— Comm. in Matth,, t. wii, p. 441. 

That such statements by no means imply that the Fathers held the 

‘mechanical’ theory of Inspiration, in its modern sense, is obvious from 
the passages already quoted in Lecture vii. p. 326, &e. The principles 
there laid down had been already defined by Origen, whose views as to 
the Divine authority of even the words of Seri ipture, were, as we know, so 
rigid :-— 

~ OL ’AnéatoAee * * * dpaciv ididrat eivat TO A6yw, GAA’ Ov TH 
yveoet* vojuotéov yap abt ody bd ILavAov pdvoy, dAAd Kal db TOV 
AonGv ’AtooTéAwy AéyeoOa dv. In illustration of which fact, he quotes 
the saying of S. Paul: “We have this treasure in earthen vessels (év 
doTpakivoig oKedenty), that the excellency of the power may be of God, 
and, not of us.”—2 Cor. iv. 7; explaining, dor paKivar d& OKEVOV TIC 
evT. edoie Kal evKkaT apgoviTov map’ "HAAgot AESEOS TOY ypagav es 
drepBodic dvvduews Tov Oeod euparvouévnc, Ort loxvoe Bane 
divaug THV Aeyouévwnr ove euTrodiGomévyn TO Tig EvTEAOvG Ppdoewe, 
~0doa Ewe mEepdtwv yij¢:—and he concludes by the argument, which 
appears to have been an established principle in the Church (see, supra, 
p- 326, note *), that, had the sacred writers exhibited that rhetorical style 
and diction which the Greeks cultivated with such care, their success in 
converting the world might have been ascribed not to the truth of their 
doctrine, but to the eloquence with which it had been enforeed—Comm. 
in Joann. (t. iv.), t. iv. p. 93. 

The absence of exact definitions on the subject is at once accounted for 
by the fact, that no party, or even individual writer, denied or questioned 
the perfect Inspiration of Scripture (see, supra, p. 7 9, where also the only 
exceptions to this statement are noticed), The single occasion, too, on 
which any controversy seems to have arisen respecting the result of the 
Divine influence fully confirms so wide an assertion; and also shows that 
the Church was in possession of principles which, had the occasion pre- 
sented itself, would at once have led to the most accurate dogmatical 
definitions. It may be well briefly to state the leading facts as to this con- 
troversy; both because the opinions that were then elicited form the 
natural point of transition between the views of the early Church, and 
those which have been considered in Appehdix C3; and also because they 
exhibit the exact agreement existing, as I venture to think, between the 
doctrine of Inspiration maintained in the present work, and that which has 
been inculeated by the Church Catholic from the earliest times. 

The controversy to which I refer took place between 8. Agobard, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons (A. D. 841), and the Abbot Fredegisus, Chancellor of the 
Emperor Ludovicus Pius, and pupil of Alcuin. Fredegisus had accused 
S. Agobard of asserting “ ‘that the Apostles : and Evangelists, the translators 
of Scripture and its Catholic expositors,” had committed grammatical 
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errors... In reply to this charge S. Agobard commences by stating his 
opinion as to Seripture :— 

“Tsta tamen inconcussa et firma auctoritas illorum auctorum est, per 
quos Spiritus 8. Novi et Veteris Testamenti volumina confecit ; de quibus 
nulli unquam homini licuit aut liect cogitare vel unam literam aliter eos 
dicere debuisse quam dixerunt, quoniam eorum auctoritas firmior est czelo 
ac terra, secundum quod Dominus ait: ‘ Facilius est coelum et terram trans- 
ire, quam de Lege unum apicem cadere.’ ”—Adv. Fredegisum, cap. ix. ed. 
Baluz., t. i. p. 174. 

The case, he adds, is altogether different with respect to translators, 
whose errors S. Jerome censures in his Prefaces; or expositors, of whom 
S. Augustine, in his book against Faustus the Manichzan (and this “non 
solum de illis qui reprehensi sunt a Doctoribus, etiam de probatissimis”), 
writes as follows :—“ Quod genus literarum, id est expositionum, non cum 
credendi necessitate, sed cum judicandi libertate, legendum est. Soli nam- 
que Divine auctoritatis Libri legendi sunt non cum judicandi libertate, sed 
cum credendi necessitate.” Hence 8S. Agobard argues :—You, Fredegisus, 
have acted far more erroneously, inasmuch as “quoscumque interpretes 
atque expositores cowquatis Apostolis et Evangelistis ; cum Symmachum 
et Paulum, et Didymum et Johannem, una defensione indifferentique laude 
dignos ducitis” (p. 176). The next charge of Fredegisus which he notices, 
is the following—*Turpe est enim Spiritum §. qui omnium gentium lin- 
guas mentibus Apostolorum infudit, rusticitatem potius per eos quam no- 
bilitatem uniuscujusque linguze locutum esse.” §. Agoburd denies, with 
much solemnity, the charge of having ascribed “rusticitas” to the Holy 
Spirit ; but he retorts again upon Fredegisus :—“ Extra hoc autem quod 
tale sacrilegium nobis impingere videmini, apparet etiam in his verbis ves- 
tris quod ita sentiatis de Prophetis et Apostolis, ut non solum sensum pree- 
dicationis, et modos, vel argumenta dictionum, Spiritus 8, eis imspiraverit, 
sed etiam ipsa corporalia verba extrinsecus in ora tllorum Ipse formaverit. 
Quod si ita sentitis quanta absurditas sequetur quis dinumerare poterit ?”— 
Ibid. c. xii. p. 177. In proof of this statement he quotes Moses’ assertion, 
that he was “slow of speech,” and the fact that God admitted its truth 
(Ex. iv.; vi.); adding :—* Restat ergo ut sicut ministerio angelico vox arti- 
culata formata est in are asine, ita dicatis formari in ore Prophetarum. 
Et tune talis etiam absurditas sequetur, ut si tali modo verba et voces ver- 
borum acceperunt, sensum ignorarent. Sed absit talia deliramenta cogi- 
tari.” In illustration, he refers to S. Jerome’s remarks on 2 Cor. xi. 6 
(quoted, supra, p. 328, note’); and also to his Prefaces :—* Qui etiam in 
prefationibus Esai, Hieremiz, et Ezekielis quid de differentia locutionis 
Prophetarum eorum dixerit, diligenter perpendite ; et invenietis nobilita- 
tem divini eloquii, non secundum vestram assertionem, more Philosophorum, 
in tumore et pompa esse verborum, sed in virtute sententiarum, secundum 


1 In the conduct of this controversy Neander observes that 5. Agobard “nahe 
daran anstreifte, in dem Inspirations-begriffe das Gottliche und das Kigenthiimlich- 
Menschliche schiirfer zu sondern, wenn gleich er nicht dazu gelangte, dies vollstiindig 
zu entwickeln.”—Allg. Gesch, der christl. Kirche, B. iv. s. 388. It will be seen with 
what injustice Dupin adduces 8. Agobard as an authority to prove that translations 
of Scripture have as full a claim to be considered inspired as the original.—See his 
“Hist. of the Canon,” Book i. ch. ii. § 6. 
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quod ipse Apostolus ait: “Non enim in sermone est regnum Dei, sed in 
virtute” "—Jbid, p. 178. 

The opinion that Theodore of Mopsuestia affords the example of an 
early opposition to the Church’s doctrine of Inspiration (see supra, p. 78, 
&c.), is next to be considered. 

Theodore was born about the year 350, and died about 428." S. Chry- 
sostom was the friend of his youth; and he was one of the most distin- 
guished ornaments of the celebrated school of Antioch. It is unnecessary 
to add anything, in proof of Theodore’s literary merit, to what has been 
already quoted, p. 79, note’. The unquestionable tendency, however, of 
his writings to support those views which were subsequently developed in 
the heresy of Nestorius, led to Theodore’s condemnation by the Fifth Gen- 
eral Council (A. D. 553). He was likewise assailed with great. bitterness 
some years later by Leontius, an advocate of Byzantium (circ. A. D. 590). 
Previously to the condemnation of his opinions by the Council, there ap- 
pears to have been a warm discussion on the subject: and Theodore was 
ardently defended by Facundus, Bishop of Hermiane, in Africa (A. D. 540), 
in a work entitled “Pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum Concilii Chalce- 
donensis” (ed. Sirmondi, Paris, 1629), and addressed to the Emperor Jus- 
tinian. In addition to what may be gathered from his own writings, the 
opinions of Theodore with respect to Inspiration may be inferred not only 
from the recorded opinions of his defender on the subject,—who assuredly 
would not have upheld the cause of one who, in any sense, questioned the 
authority of Scripture; but also from the nature of the charges which 
were urged against him.’ 

The views of Facundus himself may be collected from the following 
words —“ Nam si obstinatus ille dicendus est, qui non cedit Ecclesiz con- 
stitutis, earundem Scripturarum auctoritate firmatis, quanto deterioris ob- 
stinationis dicendus est, qui ipsis Divinis Scripturis dedignans acquiescere, 
inviolabili earum plenitudint aut abrogat veritatem, aut aliquid deesse 
putat quod propria debeat adinventione supplere ?’—Joe. cit. lib. xii. 

. 514, 
‘ The error of Theodore, with respect to Scripture, was twofold. (1) The 
extreme into which he was led by his opposition to the principles of the 
Allegorists, against whom he wrote a special treatise; and (2) his rejection 
from the Canon of portions of the Old and New Testaments. 

(1) Theodore seems to have borrowed his system of interpretation from 
his teacher, Diodorus of Tarsus,—a name unhappily too notorious in the 
controversies of that age,—whose principle it was to pay regard to the 
mere letter of Scripture (WAG TO ypdupate TOV Osiwy Tpooéxwv ypapav. 
—Socrates, Hist. Eccl, lib. vi. cap. 3, p. 311). Hence resulted the method 
of typical, as opposed to allegorical exposition; a method which is thus 
described by Theodore himself :— 

“ All things in both the Old and the New Testament have been ordained 
by one and the same God, intent upon one end (mpd¢ Eva oxordy dpdv). 
Having of old determined with Himself to make known the constitution 





? See O. F. Fritzsche, “De Theodori Mopsuest. Vita et Scriptis,” Hale, 1836. 

? A valuable result will follow from this inquiry, namely, that we shall learn 
the opinion of an Gicumenical Council on the important question which we are cons 
sideriug. 
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of the Future (tiv wéAAovoav éxdijvat Katdoraay), the commencement 
of which He has exhibited in the economy introduced by the Lord Christ; 
and considering it necessary that we should first exist in this present state 
of things, and be afterwards transferred to that other, by means of the Re- 
surrection from the dead, * * * inorder that this might become mani- 
fest, and that it might not be thought that He had afterwards determined 
anything new concerning us,—by many and different means He already , 
suggested (évaméfero) to men the Advent of the Lord Christ.” The pro- 
mises to Abraham and to David have been fulfilled in the dispensation in- 
troduced by Christ; in Whom all nations have been truly blessed, and 
Whose kingdom shall not be moved. For this purpose, God preserved 
with care His people, who waited for the coming of the Lord Chnist. For 
this cause He disposed most things under the Old Covenant in such a 
manner that they might not only afford the greatest profit to those who 
then lived, but might also indicate what was to be manifested afterwards : 
and thus the things of old were a type of what was to come :—evtpioxeté 
TE Kata TovTOY TOY TpéTOV TiTOG Tic Ta TAaAaLa THY LoTEpOY, ExoYTA 
pév tiva pipnow mpo¢ tavtta.—Proem. in Jonam (ap. A. Mai., “Script. 
Vet. Nova Coll.,” t. vi. p. 114). E. g. God released Israel from Egypt and 
from all that bitter bondage; He saved them by the death of the first-born ; 
and by anointing the door-posts with blood distinguished between His 
people and the Egyptians: by types (év tézrovc), denoting beforehand that 
the Lord Christ would so deliver us, not from the bondage of Egypt, but 
from that of death and of sin. 

Theodore divided the Psalms into four classes,’ Historical, Prophetical, 
Moral, and Messianic. According to his disciple, Cosmas Indicopleustes 
(A. D. 535), the school of Theodore regarded four Psalms only as Mes- 
sianic,’ i, e. as applicable throughout to Christ alone: 6 Aavid 7 §td07 
éx ILvedpatoc mpoerreiv wept tov Aeonétov Xprotov Wadpove O., 
Tov 2B’. Kat TOV 7. Kal Tov LO". Kat TOY PO’., bAove Tod¢ 0’. dt’ GAoV Ei¢ 
Adtov eipnné¢.— Christian. Opinio de Mundo, lib, v. (Collect. Nov. Patr.” 
ed. Montfauc., t. ii, p.224.) Without dwelling upon the fact that Facundus 
(Joc. cit., lib. iii. p. 130) quotes a statement of Theodore to the effect that 
his Commentary upon the Psalms was no more than a crude production 
of his pen in early youth; or adducing the case of many other writers who 
have equally limited the number of the Messianic Psalms (e. g. Hengsten- 
berg, see supra, p. 151, note), but who have never been regarded, on that 
account, as opponents of Inspiration ;—it will be sufficient, in proof of 
Theodore’s profound sense of the Divine nature of Scripture, to quote two 
passages from his Commentary on the Minor Prophets, selected almost at 
random. Explaining Hos. i. 1 (“The word of the Lord that came unto 
Hosea”), he writes:—Adyov 02 Kupiov riv évépyecav dmavtayod Aéyet 
Thy Ociav tiv ebdtw OfroTe yuyvonévgy * * * Oeiay d2 évBpyeray 
kavrav0a Aéyet, Kal? iv aroKndAvysc TOV Eoonévwr eyiveTo TH TPOPTY * 


* See Fritzsche, loc. cit. p. 32. ee 
2 Leontius has charged Theodore with allowing only three Psalms to be Messianic, 
referring the others, in a Judaizing manner, to Zorobabel and Hezekiah :—rovg tuvrag 
parpuovd¢ iovdaixds Toig wept Tov LopoBaPedr Kai’ ECexiav dvélnke tpei¢ wovovg TH Kupio 
mpoopiwac.—Adv. Nestorian, § xv. (ap. A. Mai., “Spicileg. Rom.” t. x., par. iL 


p- 73). 
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ap’ jc TEep advTd Kal Td Aéyery TA Kat pHvisty Ta eodpeva divayuc 
bripyev.— Comm. in Osean (loc. cit., p. 2). 

Again:—Tij¢ avtij¢ Tov ‘Ayiov Uvetuatocg ydpitoc of te méAat 
pereiyov Kat ol TH Tig Katvig dvaOhKng drnpEeTobpevor pvornpio.— 
Comm, in Nahum, i. 1 (loc. cit., p. 163), (The discussion which follows 
here, on the ecstatic condition of the prophets, and founded on 1 Cor. xii., 
is full of interest.) 

The Books of Scripture which Theodore rejected were, in the Old Tes- 

. tament, the writings of Solomon, the Chronicles, Job, Ezra; and in the 
New, as Leontius (/. c. p. 73) states, the Catholic Epistles. The principle 
on which he did so,—at least in some of these cases, as appears from his 
own words quoted at the Council of Constantinople,—was not founded 
upon a denial of Inspiration, but (as I have already observed) upon his 
attempt to lay down a criterion which all inspired books must satisfy :— 
“His qu pro doctrina hominum scripta sunt, et Salomonis libri con- 
numerandi sunt, id est, Proverbia et Ecclesiaste ; quze ipse ex sua persona 
ad aliorum utilitatem composuit, cum Prophetie quidem gratiam non ac- 
cepisset, prudentie vero gratiam, que evidenter altera est preter illam, se- 
cundum beati Pauli vocem.”——Art. xiii. (ap. Mansi, t. ix. p. 223). 

» The following extracts exhibit not only the opinion of that Council on 
the subject of Inspiration, but also the nature of the error respecting 
Scripture for which Theodore was condemned. A series of “ Articles” se- 
lected from his writings was recited before the Council,—throughout which, 
as, indeed, throughout all his writings, the title “ Divine Scripture” repeat- 
edly occurs,—each Article being preceded by a brief statement of its con- 
tents. 

Ar. Ixiii, is headed “Ejusdem Theodori reprobantis et librum Job, et 
contra Conscriptorem ejus, zd est Sanctum Spiritum, dicentis,” &c. And 
again: Art. Ixvi.is headed— Per omnia reprobans Scripturam Job, et 
Conscriptori maledicens (idem autem est dicere Sancto Spiritui),” &e. 

The Council next proceeded (“Collatio 5ta,” bid., p. 230, &e.) to read 
over “ea que contra Theodorum Mopsuestenum et ejus blasphemias sancti 
patres scripserunt ;” in which, however, no mention whatever is made of 
Theodore’s having questioned the authority or Inspiration of Scripture, the 
whole controversy turning upon his interpretation of it. That interpreta- 
tion was obviously founded upon his exalted estimate of the letter of Scrip- 
ture ; an estimate which, by a different process, led Origen into an opposite 
extreme. And here the subject of these two opposite schools of exposi- 
tors, to which reference has been made in Lecture vii. (p. 310), must be 
briefly considered. 

The light in which Origen regarded the language of Scripture, and 
which may be inferred from his words already quoted, is laid down in the 
following striking passage :—“ Videtur mihi unusquisque sermo Divine 
Scripture similis esse alicui seminum, cujus nature hee est, ut cum jactum 
fuerit in terram, regeneratum in spicam, * * * miultipliciter diffun- 
datur; et tanto cumulatius, quanto vel peritus agricola plus seminibus 
laboris impenderit, vel beneficium terre foecundioris indulserit."—Jn Exod. 
Hom. i. § 1, t, ii. p. 129. 

Origen had also a clear apprehension of the still more important prin- 
ciple, that the Bible must be regarded as one organic whole, not as a for- 
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tuitous assemblage of independent writings: but he does not seem to have 
been capable of grasping the great truth which he thus perceived, He 
observed, that as man consists of body, soul, and spirit, so Scripture con- 
sists of the etter, the sense contained under the letter, and a certain shadow 
of heavenly things (Heb. viii. 5). Thus he writes :—‘ Triplicem in Scrip- 
turis Divinis intelligentiz inveniri sepe diximus modum,—historicum, 
moralem, et mysticum. Unde et corpus inesse ei, et animam, ac spiritum 
intelleximus.”—Jn Levit. Hom. v. § 5, t. ii. p. 209. And again :—’Qorep 
yap 6 avOpwrog ovvéstyker Ek Gapatoc Kal prvyic Kal TvEtpwaTtoc* TOY 
avToy zporov Kal 7 oixovoynbetoa brd Tod Ocod eic dvOpHrwY owrnpiay 
dobijvar yeapr.—De Princip. lib. iv., t. i. p. 168." Now it is plain, if 
this analogy is to be carried out, that, in order to form a just conception of 
what Scripture means, due value must be assigned to each of its three ele 
ments; and the relation to each other which they respectively hold must 
be maintained. The spirit of man confers its vital power upon the material 
substance into which it has been infused: while the soul, the product, as it 
were, of this union of the spiritual and the corporeal,’ is that in which 
consists the veal existence of the living man. ‘To consider the material 
substance alone, or the spirit alone, is at once to abandon the region of 
actual being. We should then contemplate an inanimate mass; or specu- 
late respecting the nature of an immaterial element which transcends the 
limit of all human experience. While if we grasp the full idea of the 
living man, his material substance becomes the outward, but necessary, 
garb of the spiritual essence; the union of both being expressed by the 
Soul, which derives its vital principle from what is spiritual, and the condi- 
tion of its existence from the bodily organization—an organization which 
(as we learn from the doctrine of the Resurrection of the body), is as 
essential to its future as to its present being. The fixed relation of these 
three components was what Origen failed to maintain when he proceeded 
to apply the analogy which he so acutely pointed out. Neglecting, and 
at times appearing even to deny, the historical sense of Scripture, he dwelt 
exclusively upon its spiritual element: nay, so far did his one-sided system 


1 It is interesting to observe how Origen follows here in the footsteps of Philo. 
Philo having said that ‘‘he, to whom God has granted to be, as well as to seem, hon- 
orable and virtuous, is truly happy,” continues:—Eioi ydp tivec of Todo Ppyrode 
VOmOVE ovujora vonTov TpayuaTuv droAauBdavovTec, Ta ev dyav HKpiBwoar, Tv dF 
palipwc GAryapyoar, od¢ wEeupaiuny dv tywye Tie ebyepeiac. We are not, he goes on 
to say, to omit the actual observance of a festival because it symbolizes (cipBordv 
éort) joy of soul, and thanksgiving to God. Nor because Circumcision denotes 
(éuoaiver) the excision (éxtounv) of pleasures and affections, must we therefore abro- 
gate the law which commands the rite itself. On such a principle we should do 
away with the Temple-worship, and innumerable other ceremonies, if we shall attend 
merely to what the latent sense denotes (ei peovore mpooéeouev Toi¢ dv drovo.dv OnAov- 
wévotc). He then proceeds to anticipate Origen in his analogy, using almost the same 
words:—AAAG yp7) TavTa wiv OHMATL EQLKEVAL Vopilery, PuyT O8 Exeiva’ HorEp 
ovv cuparoc érecdy Wuxi éotiv olkog Tpovoytéov, OF TW Kal TOV APHTOY Vomww 
éxipeAntréov.—De Migr. Abr., t. i. p. 450. 

2 “The Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath [or spirit, m72v2,—cf. Lecture y. p. 225, note '] of life, and man 
became a living soul (D>3).”—Gen. ii. 7. Cf “I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, 
and body (ro rvetua, Kai 7 yWuy7), kai TO cOua) be preserved blameless,” &c.—1 Thess, 
v. 23. See Mr. Westcott’s remarks on this subject, “‘ Elem. of Gosp. Harmony,” App 
B, p. 207. 
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of interpretation lead him, that he ventured to assert—@xovdunaé tiva 


oiovel oxdvdada Kal Tpookompata Kal dddvara. * * * 6 Tob Oeod 


Adyoc. iva. * * * i) Kevodpevoe ard TOD ypdupartoc, undev OeLd- 
TEpov udOwuev.— De Princip. lib, iv., t. 1. p. 173." 

From the natural reaction against such exaggerated allegorizing arose 
the school of Theodore; which, from an undue depreciation of the spiritual 
element, and an exclusive assertion of the mere literal sense, fell into the 
opposite extreme. In consequence of this error, Theodore regarded the 
primary application (see Lecture iy. p. 158, note *) of the Old Testament 
prophecies as their complete and sole meaning; and hence he was charged 
with “Judaizing”* by the different writers, who opposed his views. E. g. 
the prediction as to our Lord’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem, which the 
Evangelists (S. Matt. xxi. 4; S. John, xii. 14) quote from Zechariah (ix. 9), 
Theodore considered as designed to point out Zorobabel alone; alleging 
that it is referred in the Gospels to Christ, solely because He, too, was great, 
and just, and a deliverer. The principle according to which part of the 
prediction applies to Zorobabel, and part to our Lord, in Theodore’s judg- 
ment, wvypodAoylag éote TepiTTi¢ Kat anetpiac THY Oeiwy ypadpav.— 
Comm. in Zach. (loc. cit. p. 255). 

It is not difficult to perceive how the analogy suggested by Origen, if 
consistently applied, leads to the true principle of interpretation. The 
“Soul” of the sacred writings can never be appreciated by fixing our whole 


? As might naturally be supposed, the passages in which such statements occur 
have been laid hold of by Strauss (“‘ Introduct.” § 4); and with his usual unfairness, 
Origen’s principle was that every isolated phrase and expression of Scripture is replete 
with profit and instruction: even the ordinances of the Jewish Law, apart from the 
great Scheme of which they formed an element, abound with instruction for Christians. 
Hence, speaking of the Law as to “the sin-offering,” Lev. vi. 24, &c., he argues that 
the passage must be expounded spiritually, since to announce to a Christian assembly 
the benefit of animal sacrifices as an atonement for sin must lead to offence and to 
error :—“ Heee omnia nisi alio sensu accipiamus, quam literze textus ostendit, sicut 
seepe jam diximus, cwm in EHeclesia recitantur, obstaculum magis et subversionem 
Christiane religioni, quam hortationem zdificationemque prestabunt.’—Jn Levit. 
Hom. v., t. ii. p. 205. ‘‘ What edification (he asks, in a passage quoted by Strauss) 
shall we derive from the history of Abraham and Abimelech (Quie nobis vedificatio 
erit)?” “Hee Judi putent, et si qui cum eis literze amici non Spiritus.”—-In Genes, 
Hom. vi., § 3, t. ii p. 78.—‘ Origen by no means requires that we should not believe 
this narrative (iorevery, credere); but only that we should not think (vouicew, putare) 
that it so conveyed edification, or that it was written for the sake of its merely verbal 
sense. This latter view is Jewish or literal."—Hoffman Das Leben Jesu, 8.42. As 
Origen himself observes :—“ Hec interim propter eos qui amici sunt litere, * * * 
Sed nos qui omnia que scripta sunt non pro narrationibus antiquitatum, sed pro dis- 
ciplina et utilitate nostra didicimus scripta,” &e.—Jn Exod. Hom. ii., t. ii. p. 133. 

2 As the extreme maintained by Theodore arose from the reaction against the ex- 
cessive allegorizing of Origen, so Origen’s excesses may, not unfairly, be attributed to 
his opposition to the Chiliasts, or Millenarians (see Neander, “ Kirchen-Gesch,” B. i. 
s. 1125), whom he describes as “solius literze discipulos. * * * Christo quidem 
credentes, Judaico autem quodam sensu Scripturas Divinas intelligentes.”—De Princip. 
lib. ii., t. i. p. 104. (See, also, his “Comm. in Matt.,” t. iii. p. 827; “ Prolog. in Cantic.,” 
t. iii. p. 28; “Sel. ad Psal.,” t. ii p. 570). Eusebius has preserved the account given 
by S. Dionysius of Alex. of his controversy, at a later period in the third century 
(A. D. 255), with the Millenarian bishop, Nepos, who was also obnoxious to this 
charge of “ Judaizing :”—'lovduikérepov tag éxnyyeAuévag Toig dyiow év taic Oetace 
ypagaic érayyediac drodotycecbat diddoxwv.—Hist. Eccl. lib. vu. c. xxiv., p. 349). Cf 
Olshausen, “ Ein Wort ib. tief Schriftsinn,” s. 13 ff 


+ 
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attention, with Origen, upon their purely spiritual application ; or, with 
Theodore, upon their merely literal sense. The true signification of Scrip- 
ture results from the due combination of both the spiritual idea, and the 
historical fact: and this, as I have shown in the Seventh of the preceding 
Discourses, is the method which the inspired writers themselves prescribe. 


APPENDIX. H. 
THE ADDRESS OF §S, STEPHEN.’ 


(Lecrure IIl.—Pace 103.) 


Ir has been often, and with too little consideration, assumed that S. 
Luke, in the Book of the Acts, has selected for his theme, through pre- 
ference merely, the labors of Apostles; and especially of 8. Peter and 8. 
Paul. And yet with what particularity does he record the preaching of 
the other ministers of the Gospel :—e. g. of 8. Philip (ch. viii. 5, &c.), and 
S. Stephen (ch, vi., vil.) ; the history and martyrdom of the latter being 
described with such minuteness, while the death of the Apostle James is 
barely touched upon (ch. xii, 2). To which when we add the obvious 
design of 8. Luke, in each of his writings, to supply instruction for Gentile 
readers,—a desi sign to be inferred from his language and style, and choice 
of subjects, as w vell as from the care with which he relates not merely how 
the preachers of the Gospel, to a great extent abandoning Jerusalem, turned 
to the heathen world; but also how in each heathen city they turned from 
the Jews to the Gentiles,—we cannot doubt that he has composed the Acts 
of the Apostles, not under the influence of mere subjective preference; but, 
impelled by the objective necessity of the Divine Scheme, in order to rep- 
resent the passing of the message of Salvation from the people of Israel to 
the Pagan world (cf, supra, p. 354). We at once perceive the importance 
of the history of 8. Stephen for such an object. His death was the event 
by which the Jews once more publicly showed themselves to be unworthy 
of the Gospel; and which, at the same time, not only led to its diffusion, 
through Samaria, among the Gentiles. (ch. vill, 4, &e.3 ix, 32, &e.; 
xi, 19, &e.), but also conduced immediately to the conversion of 
S. Paul. 

Attention has been already drawn (supra, p. 103, notes ’ and *), to the 
repeated and emphatic mention of S, Stephen’s Spiritual Gifts; and also to 
the three subjects of which he has treated in his review of Jewish history. 
These three subjects are not introduced in succession, but are intermingled 
with each other; the history supplying the different links of the argument. 
Special pains, too, are taken to point out that that peculiar characteristic 
ot Revelation which consists in the repetition of Divine acts’ is reflected , 
from the entire history of the people; and that its principle of repetition 


1 “Ueber Zweck, Inhalt, und Higenthiimlichkeit der Rede des Stephanus, Ap. 
Gesch. cap. vii.,” von Friedrich Luger, Liibeck, 1838. 

2 KE. g., Divine Revelation was not restricted to the Law and the Temple; but was 
perfected only in a repeated act of Revelation—viz., in the accomplishment of the 
promise which accompanied the Law. 
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is to be found visibly stamped upon events seemingly the least important. 
Thus, Abraham “came out of the land of the Chaldeans and dwelt 
(kat@xyoev) in Charran: and from thence He [i. e. God] removed 
(uer@ecoev) him,” &.—ver. 4. God gave him no inheritance in the land 
which he showed him; but promised its possession “to his seed after him 
(uer’ adrov).”—ver. 5, This seed should be in bondage 400 years; “and 
after that (eta Tav7a) shall they come forth.”—ver. 7, Jacob sent the 
patriarchs to Egypt first (tpdrov) ; “and at the second time (év 7 dev- 
Tep@) Joseph was made known to his breihren.”—ver. 12, 13. Joseph 
sent and called (wetexadéoato) his father to him; “so Jacob went down 
katéBn) unto Egypt, and died, he and our fathers, and were carried over 
phd) Bante into Sychem.”—ver, 14,16. “Another king arose,” &¢.— 
ver. 18. “Zhe next day Moses showed himself unto them.”—ver. 26, 
Another leader, Joshua, conducted the people into the promised land—ver. 
45, &e., &e. 

In speaking thus, 8. Stephen clearly adopted that view of the Old Tes- 
tament which regards no expression of Scripture, no event which it records, 
as superfluous or unimportant. In this treatment of his subject he is 
closely followed by S. Paul :—compare, for example, the Apostle’s use of 
Jewish history in Gal. iv., and 1 Cor. x., to which allusion has so often 
been made (see supra, p. 104, note *; p. 109, note *); consider, also, how 
he argues from the most casual expressions (see Lecture viii. p. 839), and 
even omissions of the Old Testament (e. g. Heb. vii. 8,8). Is it unreason- 
able to suppose that this address of S. Stephen, of which S, Paul was a 
hearer,—and which appears.to have roused him, at the moment, to frenzy 
in his zeal for the Law and the Temple (cf. vil. 58; viii. 1, 3),—was not 
the least among the providential means by which his mind was prepared for 
his miraculous conversion? Compare, too, the whole tenor of his first ad- 
dress (ch. xiii. 16, &c.), which, equally with the discourse of S. Stephen, is 
based upon the Old Testament ; and, especially, the nature of the reproach 
brought against him by the Jews, “ This is the man that teacheth all men 
everywhere, against the people, and the Law, and this place.”—xxi. 283; a 
charge which presents an exact parallel to that brought by the “false wit- 
nesses” against S. Stephen, “This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous 
_ words against thes (1) holy place, and (2) the Law. For (3) we have heard 
him say that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall 
change the custems which Moses delivered us.”—vi, 13, 14. 

I. Here the three subjects of this discourse are imposed, by the neces- 
sity of the case, upon 8. Stephen :—(1.) The Temple of Solomon, as he 
proves from Isaiah, lxvi., was not a dwelling worthy of the God “ Who in- 
habiteth eternity.”—ver. 47, 49. Indced, the previous history of Israel 
had shown that wherever God appeared, were it even “in the wilderness,” 
was “holy ground” (ver. 33, cf. ver. 30, 31): and this not merely in the 
promised land; for “the God of glory appeared unto our father Abraham * 
when he was in Mesopotamia.”—ver. 2. (2.) From these latter words, 
“The God of glory appeared unto our father Abraham,” the entire argu- 
ment starts. The Law was merely an additional element in the fulfilment 
of the promise then made (cf. Rom. v. 20; Gal. iii. 19) :—this fulfilment 
being the essential circumstance, not the Law. Nay, even Moses, by whom 
God accomplished the deliverance promised to Abraham (ver. 36), wrote 


29 
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of the new promise added to the fulfilment of the former: “A prophet 
shall the Lord raise up unto you, like unto me.”—ver. 37. (3.) It was 
the chief ground of reproach against. 8. Stephen that he had taught that 
“Jesus of Mazareth” was to be the subyerter of Temple and Law. In his 
reply S. Stephen does not expressly mention our Lord until the close of his 
address, where he announces the principle on which he had throughout 
encountered this char oe: “Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost, as your 
fathers did, so do ye.” —ver. 51. Thus, “the patriarchs moved with envy 
sold Joseph.” —ver. 9. Moses “ supposed his brethren would have under- 
stood how that God by his hand would deliver them: but they understood 
not.” —ver, 25. \ It was said to him, “ Who made thee a ruler and a judge 
over us?”—yver. 27. “This Moses, whom they refused, did God send to be 
aruler and a deliverer” (AvTpwrf¢) (ver. 35); “to whom our fathers would 
not obey, but thrust him from them.”—ver. 39. In fine, 8. Stephen asks, 
“Which of the prophets have not ‘your fathers persecuted ? They have 
murdered those who announced the Messiah’s coming ; you have betrayed 
and murdered Him when He came.”—ver. 52. Hence therefore his reply 
to the scorn exhibited against the despised Nazarene. The patriarchs sold 
Joseph, “‘but God was with him” (ver. 9); our fathers would not obey 
Moses, and yet Jehovah “had sent him as a ruler and deliverer.” Now, 
too, exclaims 8. Stephen, the people have rejected the Prophet of the Law 
written in the heart ;* they have not understood, in His High Priesthood, 
the fulfilment of the design of the Temple; and yet, behold! I see Him 
now “standing at the right hand of God.’— 
“Kin a dextris Dei stantem 
Jesum pro te dimicantem, 
Stephane considera. 
Tibi czelos reserari 


Tibi Christum revelari 
Clama voce libera.” ? 


II. To turn, in the next place, to the historial objections * which have 


‘ 

1 Cf ver. 51,—ZKAnporpaynror kal drepitunror TH Kapdia, with the exhortation of 
Moses, cai mepiteueiabe THY oKAnpoKapdiay tuov, Kal TOV TpdxNnAOV buov ob CKANpLVE- 
ire.—Deut. x. 16. 

? Adam of-8. Victor. Bengel well explains:—‘ éordra (stantem), quasi obviwm 
Stephano, cf. ver. 59. Nam alias ubique, sedere, dicitur. Egregie Arator:— 


‘Lumina cordis habens czelos conspexit apertos, 
Ne lateat, quid Christus agat: pro Martyre surgit. 
Quem nune sare yidet, confessio nostra sedentem 
Cum soleat celebrare magis. Caro juncta Tonanti 
In Stephano favet Ipsa Sibi.’ ” 


* It is scarcely necessary, perhaps, to allude to the following objection. 8. Stephen 
says:—“ The God of glory appeared unto our father Abraham, before He dwelt in 
Charran, and said unto him, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred,” &e. 
(vv. 2, 3); while in Gen. xii. 1, it is said (we are told) that God appeared for the 
first time to Abraham in Haran, after he had left Ur of the Chaldees, The English 
Version avoids the force of this by translating, “Now God had said unto Abfa- 
ham.” ‘The words of Genesis, however, at once afford the answer. God commands, 
Tp yaa) TL P77? where,—although it cannot, perhaps, be proved that nia 
can only be taken in the seuse given ‘by the LXX.,, ovyyéveta,—the only meaning 
that 7258 can possibly have is Ur of the Chaldees, the native countr y of Abraham: 
in which place, therefore, and nod, as the objection assumes, in Haran, God must have 


appeared. 
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been urged against this address, “In the last apology of Stephen,” writes 
Mr. Alford, “ which he spoke being full of the Holy Ghost, and with Divine 
influence beamiWe from his countenance, we have at least two demonstrable 
historical mistakes."—The Greek Test., vol. 1. Proleg., ch. i. § 6. These 
cases must be considered in order. On the words, “Then came he [Abra- 
ham] out of the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in Charran: and from 
thence when his father was dead he removed him into this land.” (Acts, 
vii. 4),—Mr. Alford notes as follows: “In Gen. xi. 26, we read that Terah 
lived 70 years, and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran; in xi. 32, that Terah 
lived 205 years, and died in Haran; and in xii. 4, that Abram was 75 years 
old when he left Haran. Since then 70+'75=145, Terah must have lived 
60 years in Haran after Abram’s departure. It seems evident that the 
Jewish chronology, which Stephen follows, was at fault here, owing to the 
circumstance of Terah’s death being mentioned, Gen. xi. 32, before the com- 
mand to Abram to leave Haran ;—it not haying been observed that the men- 
tion is anticipatory. And this is confirmed by Philo having fallen into the 
same mistake :—Ilpéregov piv &x tij¢ Xaddaikije dvaorac yij¢ "ABpady 
a@Knoev cig Xappdv* tedevtjoavtoc dé avtov Tov Tatpodc éxelOe Kak TAv- 
THC petaviotatat—De Migr. Abr., t. i: p. 463. 

Now, without going any further, the remark is obvious, that for critics 
of the present day to convict S. Stephen of historical inaccuracy,—a man 
so versed in the sacred literature of his nation as to vanquish in argument 
the most learned of the Jewish Synagogue, who “were not able to resist 
the wisdom and the Spirit by which he spake” (Acts, vi. 10); and whose 
possession of Spiritual Gifts 8. Luke has brought so prominently forward,— 
must be regarded, to say the least of it, as a judgment somewhat precipitate. 
Such a mode of evading a difficulty in the work of an ancient writer would 
assuredly be tolerated in no other province than that of religion. But let , 
the objection itself be considered. 

The statement of Genesis is, that “ Terah lived seventy years, and begat 
Abraham, Nahor, and Haran.”—xi. 26. 

From the single fact that Abraham’s name occurs first in this passage 
it is inferred by commentators that he must have been the eldest son. On 
the other hand, Philo and §. Stephen, as we have seen, agree in a statement 
which, if they understood the words of Moses, is not easily reconcilable 
with such an assumption. But is it very unreasonable to assume, in turn, 
that they did understand the language of the Old Testament; and that the 
opinion of such men may be better founded than the conclusions of modern 
critics? Now the analogy of the whole Patriarchal history intimates that 
it was not the first born who, in those days, succeeded to the inheritance. 
We read that “Noah was 500 years old, and begat Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet.”—Gen. v. 32, &e. (cf. also vi. 10; x. 1); while we are expressly 
told in ch. x. 21, that Japhet was the eldest son. Compare also the cases 
of Seth, Isaac, Jacob, and Judah. Josephus, moreover, fully confirms the 
inference that Abraham could not have been the first-born. We know 
from Gen. xvii. 17, that he was but ten years older than Sarah; and 
although she is called “the daughter of his father” (xx, 12), it is plain that, 
according to Hebrew usage, the phrase would be fully as applicable to the 
grand-daughter, as to the daughter of Terah.’ Josephus, moreover, ex- 


1 E. g. Gen. xxix. 5, Laban is called the “son of Nahor;” but we know from ch. 
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plicitly states that Sarah was his grand-daughter,—the daug ater of Haran, 

and sister of Lot and Milcah,—and that Abraham married his niece; a. 
fact which, taken in connexion with their relative ages, d@nonstrates that 

Haran must have been many years older than Abraham. The words of 

Josephus are: ’Apdvyjg pév Katadivov vidy Adrov Kal Sdppayv kar 

MeAyav Ovyatépag * * * yapotor d& TAG GDEAGLOGS: 

Medyav piv NayGpyc, Ldppav dé "ABpayoc.— Ant. lib. i. vi. 5, p. 27. 

Ussher writes as follows: “1948 [A, M.]|—Postquam Thara 70 vixisset 
annos, natus est «tate primus trium ipsius filiorum. Mon Abram quidem 
(quem post 60 demum annos natum infra*videbimus),sed Haran * * * 
2008.—Abram natus est: quippe 75 annorum existens, quum pater Thara 
moreretur, annum agens etatis 205. (Acts, vil. 4), 2018.—Sarai, gue et 
Iscah, Haranis fratris Abrami filia, nata est: utpote decennio, marito suo 
Abramo tate minor.”—Annales Vet. Test.. Works, Elrington’s  ed., vol. 
Vili. p. 21. 

Accepting this fact, viz. that Abraham was not Terah’s eldest son, 
Luger (§ 41 ff.) considers another element necessary to explain S. Stephen’s 
allusion. He adopts Bengel’s remark: “ Abram, dum Thara vixit in Haran, 
domum quodammodo paternam habuit in Haran, in terra Canaan duntaxat 
peregrinum agens: mortuo autem patre, plane in terra Canaan domuin 
unice habere ceepit ;’—which, however, he explains to mean (rightly trans- 
lating etouxicecy, “ to lead to another domicile,” not, “ to emigrate,” a sense 
which would require the passive), that, according to the Patriarchal relations, 
and nomadic usage, the dwelling-place of the head of the Tribe alone could be 
regarded as the domicile of the members of the Tribe: and that although 
Abraham may have commenced his wanderings before his father’s death, 
yet that he did not receive another domicile (as S. Stephen states) until 
after the death of Terah: Terah’s name being introduced by 8. Stephen 
merely to denote that he was the first member in the series of the disobe- 
dient (cf. Josh. xxiv. 2). 

The second “ historical mistake” which Mr. Alford ascribes to 8. Stephen 
is founded on ver. 16: “Jacob died, he and our fathers, and were carried 
over into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre that Abraham had bought for 
asum of money of the sons of Emmor, the father of Sychem.” Luger 
refers here to Calvin’s comment, “In nomine Abrahz erratum esse palam 
est. * * * quare hic locus corrigendus est;” and adds: “Stier, on 
the other hand, justly remarks that to ascribe to Stephen an error of mem- 
ory in the statement of a fact so well known, may be named almost a piece 
of infatuation (fast thoricht)” (s. 45). Mr. Alford thus states the difficulty : 
“The facts, as. related in the Old Testament, were these :—Jacob, dying in 
Egypt, was (Gen. ]. 13) taken into the land of Canaan, and buried in the 
cave of Macpelah, before Mamre: Joseph, dying also in Egypt, was taken 
in a coffin (Gen. 1, 26), at the Exodus (Exod. xiii. 19), and finally buried 
(Josh. xxiv. 32) at Shechem. Of the burial of the other patriarchs tke 


xxviii, 5, that he was the son of Bethuel, who was the son of Nahor (ch. xxiv. 15; 
xxii, 20-23). Cf also 1 Kings, xix. 16, with 2 Kings, ix. 2; 2 Sam. ix. 6, with 2 
Sam. xix. 24; Josh. vii. 1, 18, with ver. 24; 1 Chron. i. 17, with Gen. x. 23, &e., &e. 
Nor was Sarah’s having two names (viz. Sarai and Iscah, Gen. xi. 29) at all unusual. 
Thus the name of Samuel’s eldest son is Joel, in 1 Sam. viii. 2; and Vashni, in 1 
Chron. vi. 28. 
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sacred text says nothing, but by the specification in Exod. xiii. 19, leaves it 
to be inferred (?) that they were buried in Egypt. Josephus (Ant. 1. viii, 2) 
relates that they were taken and buried in Hebron: * * * the Rab- 
binical traditions mentioned by Wetst. and Lightf. report them to have 
been buried in Sychem. * * * These traditions probably Stephen 
followed ; and in haste or inadvertence classed Jacob with the rest. The 
burying-place which Abraham bought was not at Sychem, but (Gen. xxiii. 
3-20) at Hebron, and was bought of phron the Hittite. It was Jacob who 
(Gen. xxxiii. 19) bought a field where he had pitched his tent, near Sychem, 
of the children of Hamor, Shechem’s father: and no mention is made of 
its being for a burying-place. The two incidents are certainly here confused ; 
and no ingenuity of the commentators has ever devised an escape from the 
inference.” Luger‘answers this common objection by pointing to the pecu- 
har manner in which, as we have already seen, S. Stephen alludes to the 
national history. Abraham bought the sepulchre near Mamre, and there 
Jacob was buried (Gen. |, 13); Jacob bought “a parcel of a field” at 
Sychem, and there Joseph was buried (Josh. xxiv. 32). That is, Abraham 
cast a grave for Jacob; and so did Jacob tor Joseph; and thus we 

ave an additional instance of the law of repetition above alluded to. 
These two facts S. Stephen combines in a single phrase; and this same 
system of combination is gonstantly repeated throughout his address :— 
e. g. cf. ver. 7, with Gen. xv. 13, 14, and Ex. iii, 12 (see, supra, p. 308, 
note); ef., too, the statement of ver. 9. Compare, especially, the reference 
of ver, 43,’ “I will carry you away beyond Babylon,” with the denunciation 
of Amos (v. 27) against the Ten Tribes: “Therefore will I cause you to 
go into captivity beyond Damascus ;”—in which words the deportation to 
Assyria (2 Kings, xvii. 6), is alone spoken of. Babylon, however, as the 
Prophets declared, was to be the exile of disobedient Judah; and both 
denunciations are here combined by S. Stephen. So also in the passage 
before us, it is, with similar brevity, implied that Jacob was laid in the 
grave which Abraham had purchased in Hebron,’ Gen, xxii, 19; 1. 135 


* It may be well to allude to the substitution of Remphan, or Rephan (‘Peddv), in 
this verse, for the “‘Chiun, 77>” of Amos, vy. 26. @f this, two explanations are 
given:—(1) Chiun=Saturn; Kircher (‘(Edip. Hgypt,” t. i. p. 384) having proved 
the existence of a Coptic word, ‘Pyduv or ‘Pepay (by which all Versions render the 
“Chiun” of Amos), which also stands for Saturn. (2) ‘Pyddv=7r7; and the LXX., 
who give ‘Parga, had this reading instead of 7>,—" standing for >. See Hengsten- 
berg, “ Beitrige,” ii. s, 110 ff, and Winer, “ Real-Worterb.,” art. Saturn. 

* This explanation has been given, in substance, by Bishop Kidder, in his 
“Demonstration of the Messias,” Part ii. p. 86, &c.; where he also answers another 
objection hinted at by Mr. Alford, who writes on ver. 14:—‘In the Hebrew text, 
Gen. xlvi. 27; Exod. i. 5; Deut. x. 22, seventy souls are reckoned, viz., sixty-six born 
of Jacob, Jacob himself, Joseph, and his two sons born in Egypt. ,So also Josephus, 
Ant. IL vii.4; vi v. 6. But the LXX., whom Stephen follows, insert in Gen. xlvi. 20 
an account of the children and grandchildren of Manasseh and Ephraim, five in num- 
ber; and in ver. 27 read Wuya? é3douyxovtamévre—reckoning, as it appears, cwriously 
enough, among the sons of Joseph, Joseph himself, and Jacob ; for these are required to 
make up the nine according to their ver. 20.” Bishop Kidder considers “ that Moses 
designs to give an account of Jacob’s whole family, or such as ‘eame out of his loins,’ 
Gen. xlvi. 6-8, and ver. 26; in order that by comparing the small number who went 
down to Egypt, with the great number who came out of that land, the protection of 
God might be the more manifest. Hence he does not include the wives of Jacob's sons, 
enumerating merely Jacob, his sons, and also Joseph’s sons, which were born him in 
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and Joseph in the possession which Jacob had purchased at Sychem, Gen, 
xxxiil, 19; Josh. xxiv. 82. 


APPENDLX. I. 
“HE CAPTAIN OF THE LORD’S HOST.” 


(Leorure I.—Pace 127.) 


Dr. Miiu’s note on “The Captain of the Lord’s Host” (Josh. y. 13-15) 
is as follows :— 

“The question now proposed is this. Whether of these two, the Un- 
created or the created Angel, the Angel of Exod. xxiii. 20, or that of 
xxxiiil. 2, is he who appeared to Joshua on the plain of Jericho, and an- 
nounced himself as come to him in the character of ‘Captain of the host 
of the Lord? This is stated with other biblical questions by Theodoret, 
in the fourth century, as one debated among Christians: and he answers, 
on the ground of the last-cited passage of Exodus, on the latter side, against 
some, apparently a minority in the Church, who asserted the former. Quest. 
tv. in Jesum filium Naue. Tiva vonréov tov ’Apytaotpdtnyov 
TIC Ovuvadmews Kvupiov; tivéc pact, *rov Oedv Adyov dpOjvat. 
"Ryo 02 olwat Miyaija tov ’Apydyyedov civas’ jvixa yap érAnupédgoar, 
6 THY bAwy &pn Oedg: od 47) OvvavaBG peTa GOV JDLa TO TOY Aad»Y 
OKANPOTPaXHAOY Eival? GAA’ ATOOTEAH TOV ayye- 
Aév pov 7po TPOGAOTOV Gov TpoTEpoY Gov. Tovtor 
oiuat viv dpOijvat TH "Inood tapabappivorta Kal tiv Ociav BofOecav 
mpoonwaivovta. [Opera, ed. Schulze, tom. 1. p. 308.] | What Theodoret 
here expresses as his own opinion, is that which (with two remarkable ex- 
ceptions which shall be presently noticed) has received the sanction of the 
ancient Church.” 

“The same is also the oldest tradition of the Jews, as exemplified in 
Jonathan’s Chaldean paraphrase of the passage in Joshua, where the Cap- 
tain of God’s host is twicestermed »”’s mtp parry anda ‘an Angel sent from 
the presence of the Lord, an expression incompatible with the belief that 
he comprised that Presence in his own person.” * * * 

“ Aoreeably to this view, we do not find that the Christian Fathers, 
when speaking, as they frequently do, of the Son of God as appearing in 


Egypt” (see vv. 26 and 27). But take now the words and the design of 8. Stephen- 
He does not confine himself to those who came “out of Jacoh’s loins:”—he plainly 
includes all those whom Joseph called into Egypt. “Then sent Joseph and called his 
father to him, and all his kindred, threescore and fifteen souls.” ‘‘ Moses tells us how 
many Jacob and his seed amounted to; omitting his sons’ wives. Stephen tells us how 
many they were that Joseph called into Egypt.” Some, therefore, in the list of Moses, 
must be left out of the number given by 8. Stephen. Joseph and his two sons could. 
not be said to be called into Hyypt; still less could Hezron and Hamul, the sons of 
Phares (Gen. xlvi. 12), who were not yet born. Besides, Jacob too must be consid- 
ered apart. Hence six persons are to be deducted from the number of Moses (viz. Ja- 
cob, Joseph and his two sons, with Hezron and Hamul), in order to find those who 
are reckoned by 8S. Stephen :—and hence sixty-four only are common to both. Add 
now the eleven wives of the sons of Jacob, and we get the number seventy-five given 
by 8. Stephen. 
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the Old Testament, and as the special object of the provocation of the 
Israelites,—include this appearance to Joshua among the Jeopdvevat. But 
to this there are two distinguished exceptions. The one is Justin Martyr, 
who, after describing the appearance to Moses in the bush, says [Dial. cum 
Tryphone, p. 183, ed. Jebb], Mapripiov dé nal dAdo dpiv, © Pidot, dmd 
TOV ypapav ddow, bre dpyiy mpd TdvTwY THY KTLOMdTwY 6 OEd¢ yeyév- 
vnke Atvauv tid 8 Eavtod AoyiKhy, frig Kat Adga Kupiov iro tow 
Ilvebuato¢ tov dyiov Kadeita, rote dé Tide, ToTé O& Lodia, tore dé 
*"Ayyedoc, Troré 0& Geb, ToTe J? Kipiocg al Adyoc: moTté 0& ’APNtG- 
Tpadtnyov EavToy Aéyet, &v GVOpOTOV ophy pavév- 
ta TO TOD Nav ’1yno0%.—The other is Eusebius, who, in the 
second prefatory chapter to his Ecclesiastical History, ‘concerning the pre- 
existence and Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ adds to the 
indubitable instances of His manifestation as the sole image of God to 
man, this revelation of himself as Leader of the Army of God: relating 
the appearance at length from the LXX. version of Joshua, and arguing 
the identity of the person manifested with Him who appeared to Moses, 
from the command to both to loose the sandals from their feet, because the 
place on which they stood was sanctified by that Presence. Against this 
sentiment of Eusebius an ancient annotator has inserted in the margin this 
remarkable protest, preserved on account of its antiquity and its elegance 
of style by Valesius ad loc. ’AAM 7 éxkAnoia, w aywrate Kvoepue, 
Etépwo Ta TEpL TobTOV Vopiter Kat OY WC Ob: TOY LEV yap Ev TH BaTw 
davévta TH Mwvos Ocodoyet* Tov dé év "lepry TH pet’ avtov dP0évTa, 
Tov TOY ‘EBpaiwy émotaciay AaxbvTa, wdéyarpayv éoraopévoy, Kal TO 
"Inood Avoat mpootdttovta Td bnddnwa, TOUTOV dE ye TOY dpydyyedov 
DretAnoe Muyana: Kad OjAov bre Kpeiztov breiAnhe cod: T60eV ; épwrn- 
Oeic mapa tH Bdtw pavele 6 Oedc ev Eider TUpdg TH EavTod OepdrovTt 
Movoj, cat dnAdy boric ein, TOUTO adTO TpavOtata TapLoTa, drt OH 6 
Ode éativ. 6 dé TS Inaod pavelc, obdE Ody EavTOY, GAN’ ’ApyLoTpatn- 
yov @vouace Tod Oeod* TodTO dé TO akiwpwa Ti¢ dvwTdtw OvvaoTeiag TE 
Kal OedryTo¢ brodeéoTEpov bv, Kal OVK GPXLKOV GAA’ bTapXe- 
k6v. [Euseb. H. E. Tom. 1. pp. 17, 18, ed. Heinichen.]” 

“The interpreter of Scripture has to choose between the reasons of this 
anonymous writer, supported as they are by the unquestionably true alle- 
gation of general Catholic consent, and those of the learned historian on 
whom he is commenting. That this Angel, in describing his name and 
dignity to Joshua, so far from exhibiting avy analogy with the assertion of 
Supreme Deity in Exod. iii, 6, gives a name implying only a ministerial 
superintendence, is undeniable: (for to say that tie chief of the army of 
the Lorp must be the Lorp Himself is the same as saying that the captain 
of the guard, the chief of the butlers and of the bakers, all denoted by the 
same word sw in Gen. xxxix,, xl., must mean Pharaoh the sovereign of all.) 
And the impression of this signal difference can only be removed by the 
most distinct proof that the act commanded severally in Exod, ili, 5, and 
Josh. v. 15, was in both instances similarly referred to the immediate speaker, 
and that an honor and obeisance were rendered to the latter by Josaua, 
beyond what is allowed to any created being. * * * But as, with the 
example of all the earlier as well as the later Scriptures before us, it seems 
most natural and obvious to conceive that the Lorp sent this message to 


F. Fg 
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Joshua (cf. vi. 2) by the mouth of his Archangel, so there seems no dero- 
gation to the Divine honor in believing, with the Fathers of old, that the 
ground was hallowed which was trodden by such an exalted servant of 
God,—and that the prostrate adoration of Joshua, like that of Daniel be- 
fore the angel in Dan. x. 15’ (if it were such), was directed, not to the 
Captain of the Lorp’s host, but to the Lorp of Hosts who sent him. 

“With respect to the identity of this ntny-xas—"y with Michael, to 
whom the same title of sw is given in Dan. x. 13, 21, xii. 1 (there trans- 
lated Prince), it is sufficiently established by the functions ascribed to the 
latter in that book and in the Apocalypse, as well with respect to the 
celestial host, as to the people of God whom he defends. But there is one 
species of testimony to this identity too remarkable to be overlooked, 
though not proposed to be followed or imitated. The same divines of the 
foreign reformation, who contend for the Prince of the Lorn’s host in 
Joshua being no less than the Second Person of the Ever-blessed Trinity, 
are most commonly impelled by the same process of argument to predicate 
the same of the Archangel Michael also. The process may be seen by 
consulting the notes of Masius and Drusius on this place of Joshua; the 
latter of whom however shrinks, as he well may, from asserting that 
Michael (called in Dan. x. 18, one of the Primary chiefs, pwn ane 
p»sexin), always denotes the Uncreated Word.” 


APPENDIX J. 
NABI,—ROEH,—CHOZEH. 
(Lecture IV.—Pace 158.) 


Tuer: is, perhaps, no single point in the exegesis of the Old Testament 
respecting which the information to be gleaned from critics is so meagre, 
and so unsatisfactory, as that relating to the distinction which subsists between 
the terms nth, nxn, xva3. That a distinction does exist is unquestionable. 
This we learn chiefly from the Books of Chronicles; in which the author 
has on all occasions assigned, with such: particularity, his official title to 
each person named. E. ¢., “The acts of David the king, first and last, 
behold they are written in the book of Samuel ¢he seer (mam); and in the 
book of Nathan the prophet (x»a37), and in the book of Gad the seer 
(ntnn).”—1 Chron. xxix. 29. Cf. also, Nathan “the prophet,” and Iddo 
“the seer.”—2 Chron, ix. 29. Shemaiah “the prophet” and Iddo “the 
seer.”—2 Chron. xii. 15. Isaiah “the prophet, the son of Amoz.”—2 
Chron. xxvi. 22. 

Witsius observes :—“ Quienam ergo inter hee tria nomina significa- 
tionis est diversitas? Enimvero fateor me ignorare.”? Carpzovius contents 
himself with stating that the learned profess ignorance on the subject; ¢ 
quoting a conjecture of Vitringa which explains nothing, and which is des- 


1 “But respecting the quality of this obeisance, see Mr. Todd’s remarks in p. 138, 
not. © of his fourth Lecture on Antichrist.” 
* “ Miscell, Sacra,” lib. i. cap. 1, § 19. 
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titute of support.’ Winer merely says:—“ All three names, Nabi, Roeh, 
Chozeh, occur together, but applied to different individuals, in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 29. In the Books of Chronicles this distinction is, in general, ob- 
served, and Samuel is named Roeh; Gad, Chozeh; and Nathan, Nabi”? 
Dr. Moses Stuart has thought fit to speak contemptuously of any attempt 
to explain the use of any of these terms, and denies the existence of any 
distinction at all!* The following remarks may, perhaps, serve to express 
how the case really stands. 

Havernick* (who considers that Roeh and Chozeh have the same sig- 
nification) clearly proves that Nabi has a meaning peculiar to itself, and 
that it invariably expresses the official title of the prophets of God. On 
the other hand, the word n¥n (and, according to Havernick, nxn), denotes 
“the act of receiving a single revelation (ct. the New Testament phrase 
droKdAvyw &yerv—1 Cor. xiv. 26), but not the particular function.” Of 
this distinctive use of Nabi he gives the following examples. In 2 Kings, 
xvii. 18, we read: “The Lord testified against Israel and against Judah by 
the hand of all His Prophets (1x23), and of every kind of seers (nin—b5) 2” 
—i. e. the prophets, as public teachers of the people, gave their testimony 
in Israel; but, at the same time, other private individuals also received 
communications from Goa,—the personal pronoun pointing out the dis- 
tinction between the official prophets and ordinary seers, (‘Here the 
words are rendered according to the ‘kethib.” The Masorets omitted the 
pronoun because mh has no suffix; and they were either ignorant of, or 
did not observe, the distinction between the two ideas.”) Again, 1 Sam. 
xxviil. 6, the Lord answered Saul, “ Neither by dreams [i. e—employing 
part of the idea for the whole—by the non-official seers, axm|, nor by 
Urim [i. e. by the High Priest; cf. the case of Caiaphas, supra, p. 202, 
note *], nor by prophets [i. e. by the official agents of the Theocracy].” 
Isaiah, too, has no less clearly pointed out the distinction: “ The Lord hath 
poured out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes, 


1 “Quanquam autem nonnihil discriminis inter hee tria vocabula intercedere, ex 
1 Chron. xxix. 29, satis appareat * * * quod sane casu, aut temere factum, 
nemo facile dixerit: ipsum tamen discrepantize momentum, in quo versetur cardine, 
doctissimi virorum se ignorare fatentur. * * * Vero itaque paulo videtur similius 
min proprie esse écoTarvcKov, qui oculos mentis in rem, conteinmplationi suze oblatam, 
alte defigit, et vultu immoto in ejus intuitu heeret, 2 Reg. vi. 11; que omnis vis non 
est in voce AN, quippe que simpliciter notat qualemcunque rei speciem in phantasia 
descriptam videre, non in ecstasi tantum, sed et per quietem Gen. xxxi. 10; xli. 22, 
vocisque adeo FN>, latiorem esse significationem; quee Vitringze erudita est hariolatio 
in ‘ Typo doctrine prophetice, cap.i. § 3, p. 4, quod tamen discrimen in Scriptura ubivis 
servari, ipse vir clariss. pro certo affirmare non audet. * * * Unde satis, opinor, 
constat esse quidem aliquod inter heee vocabula zque ac munia discrimen, quod 
tamen, quale sit, hodie ignoretur.”—Introd. ad Libros Canon. V. 1, par. iii, 
cap. i. § 2. 

2 “ Real-Worterbuch,” art. Propheten. 

8 “ Havernick,” writes Dr. Stuart, ‘‘has labored at length to show that even the 
Scriptures themselves make a distinction—a palpable one—between N73, a prophet,— 
MN or min, a seer. Labor surely bestowed in vain. * * * How easy to have 
prevented such a mistake as he has made, by duly consulting a Hebrew Concordance. 
Had he done this, he must have seen that Nabi, and Roeh, or Chozeh are undistin- 
guishingly (!) used to designate the very same individuals.’—The Old Zest. Canon, 

. 254, 
4 “¥inleitung,” Th, 1 Abth. i. s, 56 ff 
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the prophets (n°a*a2"); and hath veiled your heads, the seers (o*rmm).”— 
xxix. 10; where Isaiah, as appears from the principle of “ parallelism,” has 
cleaily two distinct classes of persons in view; the seers being termed 
“heads,” inasmuch as they were usually leading personages in the The- 
ocracy, either kings or priests. Observe, David “the king” is never called 
Nabi.’ 

Now, while fully adopting the principle that x29 is a distictintive term, 
denoting those “men of God” who were officially prophets, and, therefore, 
conveying an idea altogether different from that expressed by myn,—I must 
dissent from the other branch of Hivernick’s conclusion, viz., that nx. and 
nim are synonymous. On the contrary, the term =x», is, | submit, simply 
equivalent to x»a3, and, consequently, as distinct from min as xva» itself. 
This appears fiom the statement of 1 Sam. ix. 9, where the term Roeh first 
occurs as apphed to an agent of God :—‘ Beforetime in Israel, when a man 
went to inquire of God, thus he spake, Come, and let us go to the seer: 
for he that 2s now called a prophet (x»a3) was beforetime called a seer 
(mx5).”—words which expressly state that-Hoch was merely the aucient title 
assigned, in popular usage, to the official Nabi. The usage of the Old Tes- 
tament fully confirms this view. Samuel (to whom the title xv: is given, 
1 Sam. iii, 20;’ 2 Chron. xxxv, 18) calls himself “the seer” (mx17) in 
1 Sam, ix. 19; and such, in general, is his title throughout the books of 
Chronicles, viz., 1 Chron. ix. 22; xxvi. 28; xxix. 29. The term nin is 
nowhere applied to him. The only other individual to whom the title 
Roeh is given in the Old Testatament is Hanani, who is called msm in 2 
Chron. xvi. 7, 10. 

Let us now turn to the term msm. In the first place, Roeh is distin- 
guished from it precisely in the same manner as Nabi : “ Which say io the 
seers (pxxad), See not; and to the prophets (trym>), Prophesy not (jznn—x>) 
unto us right things,” &.,—Isaiah, xxx. 10, a passage where the distinction 
is quite lost in the English Version, but which is exactly parallel to Isaiah 
xxix. 10, already quoted. In the next place Chozeh and Nabi are both 
applied to Jehu, the son of Hanani; who is called Nabi in 1 Kings, xvi. 7, 
12, and Chozeh in 2 Chron. xix. 2. The only other instance in which 
these titles are interchanged is that of Gad, who is called Nabi in 1 Sam. 
xxii. 53 while he is described as “the prophet (Nabi) Gad, David’s seer 
(Chozeh),” in 2 Sam, xxiv. 11. Gad is in lke manner called “ David's 
seer,” 1 Chron. xxi. 9; and “the King’s seer,” 2 Chron. xxix. 25. In 1 
Chron. xxix. 29, he is simply styled “ the seer.” With respect to these ap- 


1 This official position seems also indicated by the duties which the prophet (x°23) 
discharged. ‘Thus, at stated times, the people were wont to assemble to hear his 
words and admonitions. The Shunamite’s husband said to her, ‘ Wherefore wilt 
thou go to him [Elisha] to-day? it is neither new moon, nor sabbath.”—2 Kings, 
iv. 28. We are told that ‘Elisha sat in his house, and the elders sat with him.”— 
vi. 832. The “Elders of Judah,” and the “ Elders of Israel” came to Ezekiel and “sat, 
before him.”—viii. 1; xiv. 1. We also read:—‘ And they come unto thee as the 
people cometh, and they sit before thee as My people, and they hear thy words, but 
they will not do them.”—Ezek. xxxiii. 31. Cf too, the obvious reference to the 
oficial position of the x7>3 in the following passages:—Jer. xiy. 18; Amos, vil. 14; 
Ps. Ixxiv. 9; Dan. ix. 24; and in many other places. 

2 “ All Israel, from Dan even to Beersheba, knew that Samuel was established to 
be a Prophet (8°22>) of the Lord.” 
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parent exceptions, adopting Havernick’s premises, I again dissent from his 
inference as to the manner in which they are to be explained. The case 
of Gad affords the clue to the difficulty; as it clearly indicates that, at- 
tached to the royal establishment, there was usually an individual styled 
“the king’s seer” (who might at the same time be a Nabi), by whom the 
Lord was wont to reveal His will on any emergency, and by whose instru- 
mentality the king could seek for the Divine assistance. Thus we read of 
“the seers (g°smm) that spake to Manasseh, in the name of the Lord God 
of Israel.”—2 Chron, xxxiii. 18. With respect to the application of the 
title Chozeh to Jehu, son of Hanani, everything, as in the case of Gad, de- 
notes that it was in his capacity of “king’s seer” that he went out to meet 
Jehoshaphat: “And Jehu, the son of Hanani, the seer went out to meet 
him, and said to king Jehoshaphat, Shouldst thou help the ungodly? 
Nevertheless there are good things found in thee,” &c,—2 Chron. xix. 2. 
Hence, therefore, I infer that both Gad and Jehu were officially prophets : 
and that each also filled the office of Chozeh in the royal household. 
(davernick considers that Gad was not, properly speaking, a Nabi at all: 
he does not consider the case of Jehu.’ 

If the foregoing remarks have any weight, the titles Roeh and Nabi 
equally point out the offczal prophet (the former term being merely the 
archaic and popular designation of an office which had been defined from 
the very first by Moses,—see, supra, p. 156, note *): while by Chozeh are 
indicated those individuals who occasionally, or for some specific purpose, 
were chosen to convey a communication from God; and, who possessed 
the prophetic gift, but not the prophetic office :—e. . the authors of sacred 
poetry, such as Asaph (2 Chron. xxix. 30) are so called. “And hence the 
Nabi might be styled Chozeh, but not conversely. 


APPENDIX K. 
“SPIRITUAL GIFTS,” I, COR. Xil,—Xiv. 


(Lecture V.—Pace 224.) 


In the following remarks it is not by any means intended to enter upon 
a minute inquiry into the nature of those Spiritual Gifts, or Charismata, so 
often referred to in the New Testament, and especially in 1 Cor. xii., and 
xiv. My object here is merely to illustrate the fact that there ere such 
“diversities of gifts,’—even of the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
—a fact which fully confirms, a fortiori, the conclusion that there also ex- 
ists an absolute difference in kind between the Inspiration of Scripture, and 
that ordinary operation of the Holy Spirit on the hearts of all Christians 
to which the name Inspiration has likewise been assigned. 

In the Apostolic age two contrary tendencies exhibited themselves, 
which were afterwards developed into the Gnostic,’ and Montanist systems. 
The former resulted from that effort of the mind of the ancient world, in 


? Hiivernick proves that ‘‘Iddo the seer,”—-2 Chron. xii. 15, and “ the prophet 
Iddo,”—2 Chron. xiii. 22, are different persons.—loc. cit. 8. 59. 
2 Ch avridéoere tH Pevdwripov yvwcewc.—l1 Tim. vi. 20. 
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its yearnings after knowledge and dissatisfaction with the present, to appro- 
priate the treasures which the Gospel proffered to mankind ;* it conse- 
quently aimed at incorporating into Christianity the existing elements of 
mental culture. The tendency of the latter system, on the other hand, 
was to repel and abjure what was natural: its aim was to retain for ever 
in the Church, in their primitive energy, all the elements of the Super- 
natural. The germs of this latter extreme are prominent in that abuse of 
Spiritual Gifts agaist which §, Paul directs his warning in the chapters 
under consideration. Everything connected with the operation of these 
Spiritual Gifts is now involved in the darkest obscurity. S. Chrysostom, 
who lived so many centuries nearer the Apostolic age than we do, confesses 
his ignorance on the subject. His exposition of 1 Cor. xii. opens with the 
remark :—* This entire passage is exceedingly obscure; an obscurity which 
is caused as well by our ignorance of the facts, as by the circumstance that 
what then took place happens no longer.”* He proceeds, however, to point 
out, with great acuteness, some particulars which may guide us in applying 
the Apostle’s words. The abuse of Spiritual Gifts arose, he suggests, not 
only from a spirit of envious rivalry among those who possessed the differ- 
ent Charismataj—an abuse not peculiar to the Corinthians, as we learn 
from Rom. xii. 6,—but also from the fact that the system of heathen 
divination prevailed extensively in Corinth, with which the converts to 
Christianity had been tempted to compare the Gifts of the Spirit of God. 
Hence,* the Apostle commences (xii. 1) :—‘ Concerning the endowments 
imparted by the Spirit (Tv Iveviarexeyv) I would not have you ignorant. 
Ye know that ye were Gentiles carried away unto these dumb idols. 
Wherefore I give you to understand,” &c. The Apostle, adds 8, Chrysos- 
tom, does not broadly state his purpose, because he wrote to persons who 
clearly understood his allusions: and to this absence of detail, throughout, 
the obscurity of the passage is chiefly owing. 

The nature of a “Spiritual Gift” (ydpropua), in general, has been well 
defined by Neander to be “that predominant endowment (Tiichtigkeit) of 
an individual in which the power and working of the Holy Ghost, Who 
animates him, manifest themselves:—the gavépwoig tod Ivetpuartoc (1 
Cor. xii. 7) peculiar to each.”* The comparison of the members of the 
human body, of which the Apostle avails himself (1 Cor. xii. 12-27), 
points out, moreover, that there was no capricious or arbitrary distribu- 
tion of these qualifications, but a “regulated development of the New 
Creation in a sanctified natural order.” In ch, xii. 4-6, before proceeding 
to enumerate the distinct Charismata, S. Paul guards himself against any 
possible misconception by expressly laying down that, distinct and diverse 
though the Gifts may be, their source is still the same (see, supra, p. 223, 
note *)—viz., the Godhead Itself, to each Person of Which each particular 
Charisma can be referred, under whatever external form it may have ap- 


peared to the observer.” This being premised, he proceeds, ver. 8-10, to 


1 See Neander’s “ Anti-Gnosticus,” Hinleit. 

2 “Tn Epist. i. ad Cor. Homil. xxix.,” t. x., p. 257. 

3 Aw Kai dpyouevoc, mpOTov Td) pécov pavTeiacg kal TpodHTeiag TiOHyoL— 
loc cit. p. 258. 

* “Geschichte der Pflanzung der christ]. Kirche,” B. i. s. 233, 4te. Aufl. 

® On ver. 4, “Now there are diversities of Gifts, but the same Spirit,” 8. Chrysos- 
tom writes:—‘ And first he attends on him that had the lesser Gift, and was grieved 
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give a definite enumeration of nine distinct Gifts which he classifies under 
three heads (which, however, by no means correspond to the three dvac- 
péoetc of ver. 4-6; since there, each member comprehends, as has been 
said, all the Gifts):—the distinction being marked (1) ver. 8, by © pév; 
(2) ver. 9, by érépw dé; (8) ver. 10, again by érépm dé. The change 
from GAA@ to étépw, whereby each new catagory is introduced, places 
this beyond doubt. Meyer (én Joc.) clearly exhibits this classification :— 

I. Gifts which are to be referred to the intellectual powers :—(1) Adyo¢ 
sopiac ; (2) Adyog yvaoewe. 

IL. Gifts of which the condition is the zealous exhibition of Faith :— 
(1) mréoree itself. (2) The efficiency of this Faith in acts, viz., a. iduata ; 
b. dvvduerc. (3) The efficiency of this Faith in words, viz., meopyreta, 
(4) Its efficiency in power of discernment, viz., ddkptotg TvEtpaTor. 

Ill. Gifts of tongues :—(1) speaking with tongues; (2) interpretation 
of tongues. 

This enumeration is preceded by the emphatic statement of the princi- 
ple that “the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal”—ver, 7: a statement which enables us to turn to ch. xiv., in which 
S. Paul discusses the violation of this principle. 

Let‘us consider, for a moment, the manner in which one of the Gifts, 
the Gift of Tongues, had been abused. An instance of this is given in ch. 
xiv. 14, a verse which Mr, Alford well explains :— 

“TO my, pov, ‘my (own) spirit,’ taking himself as an example, as above, 
ver. 6: a use of the word familiar to our Apostle, and here necessary on 
account of 6 vov¢ pov following. ‘When I pray in a tongue, my higher 
being, wy spirit, filled with the Holy Ghost, is inflamed with holy desires, 
and rapt in prayer: but my indellectwal part, having no matter betore it on 
which its power can be exercised, bears no fruit to the edification of 
others” ”* The Gift of Tongues had a twofold object :—the edification of 


on this account. ‘For wherefore,’ saith he, ‘art thou dejected? because thou hast not 
received as muchas another?’ * * * Wherefore he added, ‘but the same Spirit.’ 
So that even if there be a difference in the Gift, yet is there no difference in the Giver. 
For from the same Fountain ye are drawing, both thouand he. * * #* Seest thou 
(ver. 5, 6), that he implies there being no difference in the Gifts of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost? * * * For that which the Spirit bestows, this he 
saith that God also works ; this, that the Son likewise ordains and grants.”——loc. cit. 
p- 261. (Oxf. transl. p. 401.) 

? The possibility of such abuse of Spiritual Gifts is declared by S. Paul himself 
where he tells us that “the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets.”— 
xiv. 32. “Consider,” observes Bishop Butler, ‘“‘a person endued with any of these 
Gifts; for instance, that of tongues: it is to be supposed that he had the same power 
over this miraculous Gift as he would have had over it had it been the effect of habit, 
of study, and use, as it ordinarily is; or the same power over it as he had over any 
other natural endowment.”—Analogy, Part I. ch. iii. 

? Meyer correctly observes, that, as this passage proves, tvedma in ver. 2 “is not 
to be understood of the objective Holy Spirit, but of the higher spiritual being of man 
(opposed to the voi¢ [cf, supra, Appendix G, p. 446, note *]); which, however, in 
those. who are inspired is filled by the Holy Spirit (Rom. viii. 16): and thus mvevuare 
Aahetv (ver. 2), means—‘‘to speak by means of the activity of the higher conscious- 
ness raised above all concerns of life (iiberweltlichen) without the intervention of re- 
flection.” What is uttered, therefore, is termed pvor7jpia,—i. e. its sense is hidden 
from the hearers. On the other hand, Olshausen (én loc. s. 713) and Beck (‘ Propiid. 
Entwickl.,” s. 232) consider that the state of ecstasy, proceeding from the impulse of 
the Holy Spirit (cf 2 Cor. xii 2; Acts, xxii. 17), is intended:—veiud pou (writes 
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the individual who possessed the gift (ver. 4); and to serve “for a sign to 
them that believe not” (ver. 22). In the case described by the Apostle, 
neither end was attained: the speaker’s “understanding was unfruitful” 
(ver. 14); and the Church was not edified (cf. ver. 5): “If, therefore, there 
come in those that are unlearned (idcérat— plain believers, i. e. not en- 
dowed with the Gift of Tongues, see ver. 16), or unbelievers, will they not 
say that ye are mad ?”’—ver. 23. As at Pentecost the charge of drunken- 
ness had been brought, so the yA@ooat must sound to hearers now, as an 
unmeaning jargon. It is only when the Gifts of Class 1. (ch. xii. 8, viz., 
“the word of wisdom” and “the word of knowledge”) are possessed that 
any communication of religious truth can take place. 

The Apostle, in short, teaches that general edification could only be 
obtained when several of the single Gifts co-operated: either by their 
combination in the same individual’ (ver. 5 and 13); or when the Gift 
possessed by one individual completed those possessed by others, as we learn 
from ver. 26, &c. Finally, the principle, according to which all Scriptural 
Gifts should be employed, is defined in the words, “ God is not the author 
of confusion but of peace” (ver. 33); and on it is founded the general 
regulation, “ Let all things be done unto edifying” (ver. 26), which S. Paul, 
in the verses that follow, applies to the case before him.’ 


Olshausen on ver. 14)=7d IIv. Ocod év éuoi:—and these writers compare Aadei 
pvoThipla with appyta pyuwata—2 Cor. xii. 4. 

* “Yet him that speaketh in an unknown tongue pray that he may interpret” 
(ver, 13), i. e. pray for the Gift of interpretation,—iva dvepunvedy. Meyer, on the 
other hand, appealing to the connexion of mpocevyeoba (ver. 14), by yap, to mpocev- 
xéo0o in ver. 13, translates, ‘Let him pray with the view afterwards to expound 
what he had spoken with the tongue.”—“ For i I pray with a tongue, my spirit 
prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful” (ver. 14). Mr. Alford thus explains 
ver. 15: ‘ ‘I will pray with the (my) spirit; I will pray also with my mind’ (i. e. will 
interpret my prayer for the benefit of myself and the Church), &. This resolution 
or expression of self-obligation evidently leads to the inference by and by clearly ex- 
pressed, ver. 28, that 7f he could not pray 7@ voi, he would keep silence. wade] hence 
we gather that the two departments in whlch the Gift of tongues was exercised 
were prayer and praise. On the day of Pentecost it was confined to the latter of 
these.” (Observe that Tischendorf here omits yap; and also reads simply érép, in 
xil. 9, 10. 

3 Mr. ran explains this application :—‘“ Ver. 26, :aAu6v] most probably a hymn 
of praise, to sing in the power of the Spirit, as did Miriam, Deborah, Simeon, &c., see 
ver. 15. Avdayyv] an ‘exposition of doctrine’ or moral teaching: belonging to the 
Gift of prophecy, as indeed do also wadu. and droxaAupeiv, the latter being something 
revealed to him to be prophetically uttered.” The general rule, ver. 26, ‘‘ Let all 
things be done unto edifying” is applied to the several gifts:—In ver. 27, 28, to the 
speaking with tongues. [Meyer explains ver. 27:—‘‘ «ard dvo) &e. se. Aadeitwoav (as 
y. 11, 16);—‘Let him know that in any assembly two, or at the most three, are to 
appear speaking with tongues:’—xa dvd jépoc)—‘and this, too, in succession, one 
after the other, not several at once:’—«ai ei¢ dcepy.) ‘and let one (not several) state 
the exposition:’ ‘unus aliquis, qui td donwm habet’ (Grotius); and it appears from 
ver. 13, that the speaker with a tongue might himself interpret. Ver. 28, ‘but in- 
case no interpreter is present, let the speaker with tongues keep silence; tin private de- 
votion, let him speak to himself and to God.’”] Ver, 29-33 give the regulations as to 
prophecy. [Meyer on ver. 29.—‘‘ ‘Let the prophets speak two or three’ (the ava 
wépoc, ver. 27, is rendered specially prominent, ver. 30), (kad of dAAoc diaxp.) ‘and let 
the other prophets (i. e. who do not come to speak) judge’ (i. e. whether what has been 
said proceeds or not from the Divine Spirit), Thus we see that the Charisma of ‘dis- 
cerning of Spirits’ (with which even those who were not prophets might be endowed), 
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In the case of the Apostles this end was attained in the highest degree. 
All possibility of abuse was precluded by the union, in their persons, of the 
several Charismata. In their inward lite personal consciousness (vovc), 
and spiritual activity (7vedua) co-operated. 8. Paul, who says that he 
spoke with tongues more than all the others (ver. 18), had already stated, 
“TI will pray with the (my) spirit, and I will pray with the (my) under- 
standing also” (ver. 15). In the Apostles their spontaneous feelings, and 
their reception of the several Spiritual Gifts, were harmoniously and mutu- 
ally balanced. The full energy of the Spirit was infused into each element 
of their being, and was, therefore, apprehended with a clear consciousness, 
Consequently, when they acted as instruments of God for the edification 
of the universal Church, they were supplied with every needful qualifica- 
tion. To adopt S. Paul’s own conclusion (xiv. 18, 19), their wnderstanding 
(vov¢) was enlightened so as to be in perfect accordance with the Spiritual 
influence. For the attainment of this end the following gradation in the 
conferring of Spiritual Gifts had been (as he points out in ver. 6) neces- 
sarily observed :—evelations, or new communications of Divine Truth 
(atoxaAdwerc) had been conveyed to their minds; wnclouded insight, and 
clear perception (yydoc) had next been granted; the power of expound- 
ing (mpopyteia)* had also been conferred, and of expressing what others 
could only utter in an unknown tongue; to all which had been added the 
Gift of doctrinal application (didayh).’ (See Beck, loc. cit., s. 234.) 

Hence we perceive that, while in those who received the Gifts of the 
Spirit tz and for themselves, the separate Gifts (“the Spirit dividing to 
every man severally as He will”—xii. 11) appeared singly, or two or more 
combined (xii. 8-10) ;—nevertheless, in order to secure that such Charis- 
mata should be productive, 7x any degree, for general edification, several of 
them must have co-operated. Taken singly, they were not designed to 
propagate the Gospel; but, under due restrictions, to adorn it before the 
world, and to support individual members of the Church during her early 
struggles. Such was the case of the Tyrian prophets (Acts, xxi. 4), who 
had not “the word of knowledge” (cf. what has been said on this subject, 
supra, p.43); or of S. Philip who had “ the Gift of healing” (Acts, viii. 6), 
but who could not confer the Holy Ghost by the “laying on of hands” 


(xii. 10), was in certain cases combined with the Gift of prophecy”]. Ver. 30.] 
“* But if a Revelation shall have been made to another (propket) while sitting by, 
let the first (who was prophesying) hold his peace’ (give place to the other: but 
clearly not as. ejected by the second in any disorderly manner: probably, by being 
made aware of it, and ceasing his discourse). Ver. 31, 32.] He shows that the 6 
mp@to¢g otyd7w is no impossibility, but in their power to effect: ‘For ye have the 
power, one by one, all to prophesy (i. e. you have yswer to bring about this result— 
you can be silent if you please), in order that all,’ &c. 32.] ‘And’ (not, for: but a 
parallel assertion.to the last, ‘Ye have power, &c., and’) the spirits of (the) prophets 
(i. e. their own spirits filled with the Holy Spirit) are subject to (the) prophets,’ ” 
(See, supra, p. 461, note 7.) t 

? Cf. 8S. Chrysostom’s remark, quoted above, respecting the question which 8, Paul 
here discusses, with what we know of the nature of heathen divination (see, supra, 
p. 84, and p. 193, note 1); and we can feel little doubt as to the sense in which the 
Corinthians must have understood the word mpodyreia:—for to the mind of the 
Gentile world the zpody77¢ was no more than the interpreter of the iaspired 

vrLe. 

e See, supra, p. 197, on the relation between Revelation and Prophecy, knowledge 
and teaching. 
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(ver. 14, 15); or, again, of the other inferior teachers “Judas and Silas, 
who being prophets also themselves, exhorted the brethren with many 
words and confirmed them.”—Acts, xv. 32. With respect to this last Gitt, 
special care was requisite :—so much so that the distinct Charisma of “ dis- 
cerning of spirits” was added for the purpose of checking any abuse. Thus 
S. Paul wrote to the Thessalonians : “Quench not the Spirit: despise not 
prophesyings : prove all things—ndyra dé doktpdere.” (1 Thess. v. 
19-21) ; words which, as the context shows, can only refer to the dvdé«prozg 
mvevpatwv of 1 Cor. xii. 10; and to which 8. John also alludes: “ Be- 
loved, believe not every spirit; but try (doxuwdgere) the spirits whether 
they are of God; because many false prophets are gone out into the world.” 
—1S8. John, iv. 1. “It was only in the Apostles,” writes Olshausen on 1 
Cor. xiv. 29, “ that the power of the Spirit revealed itself with an energy 
so mighty, and of so many aspects, that all error was removed. In their case 
alone one Gift immediately completed another, so that their expressions were 
subjected to no further didxptocg.”— Commentar, B. iil. s. 728. 

It follows from the foregoing remarks as an additional, and no Jess im- 
portant, result, that, notwithstanding the preservation of the human element 
in the composition of the different portions of Scripture, ample provision 
was inade for securing to the sacred writers perfect freedom from error of 
every kind. And this was effected by means of the principle that the dis- 
tinct Charismata co-operated, whenever the general edification of the Church 
required. See, supra, Lecture vii. p. 329. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS. 


(Lecture VII.—PaceE 295.) 


THE following statement of the different theories which have been pro- 
posed for the’ purpose of accounting for the “origin” of the Gospels, un- 
accompanied as it is by any comment, will, perhaps, of itself justify the 
remarks in which I have alluded (p. 295, &c.) to this branch of criticism, 
I am far from insinuating that the several hypotheses are on a par in point 
of ingenuity, or of literary merit; but it can scarcely be asserted that any 
among them possesses much superiority over its fellows on the score of 
probability. 
I. The hypothesis that the Evangelists made use of a common docu- 
ment or common documents.’ ri 
Without dwelling upon the various hints thrown out in the different 
works which have appeared between more recent times and the days of Le 
Clerc, who first suggested the idea of a common Greek source of the Syn-. 
optical Gospels; or of Lessing, who (in 1778) conceived the idea of a 
common Syriac or Chaldaic original,—it will be sufficient to start from the 


1 See Marsh’s “ Dissertation on the Origin and Composition of our three first Gos- 
pels,” to be found in vol. iii. part 1, of his translation of Michaelis’ ‘‘ Introduction to 
the New Testament.” Also Ebrard’s ‘“Wissenschattliche Kritik der evang. Geschichte,” 
s. 5 ff ; 
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hypothesis of Eichhorn, with whom the modern aspect of the question may 
be fairly said to have commenced. 

Eichhorn at first assumed the existence of an “ Original Gospel” in the 
Aramaic dialect. A particular recension of this document (which he named 
A) was the basis of the Gospel of S. Matthew. To a second recension, 
B, 8. Luke’s Gospel owes its origin. A third, C, arising from a comparison 
of A and B, was employed by S. Mark. In fine, S. Mark and S, Luke, in 
addition to these distinct sources, both made use of a fourth recension, D, 
with which S. Matthew had not been acquainted. 

According to this hypothesis, A, B, C, and D, were written in Aramaic; 
it afforded, consequently, no explanation of the agreement of the Evange- 
lists in single Greek expressions (e. g. mrepbytov Tov lepod, S. Matt. iv. 5; 
S. Luke, iv. 9; éeodococ, S. Matt. vi. 11; 8S. Luke, xi. 3; &c.). To meet 
this difficulty, Bishop Marsh’ suggested another hypothesis “ compared 
with which the former appears as an innocent child.” (Ebrard.) He as- . 
sumed (1) an Aramaic original document x. (2) A translation of this into 
Greek, & (3) This latter document with certain additions (8+A+qa). 
Fi A variation of this (®+B+). (5) A combination of Nos. (3) and 

4) was the foundation of S. Mark’s Gospel (R+A+B+a+)). (6) 
No. (3), with other additions, was the foundation of S, Matthew’s 
(8 +A+0+a+y). (7) No. (4), with other additions, was the founda- 
tion of S. Luke’s (8+B+I+(6+y). (8) An auxiliary document 3 was 
employed by S. Matthew and 8. Luke. “The genealogy, when simplified,” 
writes Ebrard, “ appears thus :” 

8 
ai NE a as A ec a a | 
R+m S-+n 
| <> 8 aati RRA AGA TEES IC RL RPL li. | 
&+m-+r &8+m+n S-+n-+r 
S. Matthew. S. Mark. S. Luke. 
Where m=A+a, n=B+, r=T+y+2. 


“Since this hypothesis,” continues Ebrard, “ was evidently still far too 
simple, Eichhorn devised a second :” 


1, An Aramaic document. 

2. Its Greek translation (=a). 

8.—A. A recension of 1—S. Matthew. 

4,—A Greek translation of 3, in which 2 was made use of (=a’). 
5.—=B. Another recension of 1.—WS. Luke. 

6.=C. A document resulting from A and B.—S. Mark. 

7.=D. A third recension of 1.—S. Matthew and S. Luke, 


1 “Tet x denote all those parts of the xzit. general sections, which are contained 
in all three Evangelists [see, supra, p. 295]. Let a denote the additions made to 8 in 
the Gospels of 8S. Matthew and S. Mark, but not in that of 8. Luke. (. The addi- 
tions made to x in the Gospels of S. Mark and §. Luke, but not in that of 8, Mat- 
thew. y. The additions made to x in the Gospels of 8. Matthew and §. Luke, but 
not in that of S. Mark. A. Whole sections found in the Gospels of 8. Matthew and 
S. Mark, but not in that of S. Luke. B. Whole sections found in the Gospels of 8. 
Mark and §. Luke, but not in that of S. Matthew. I. Whole sections found in the 
Gospels of S. Matthew and §. Luke, but not in that of 8. Mark.”—Marsh’s Disserta- 
tion, p. 148. 
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8.=A translation of D, in which 2 was made use of (=¢). 
9,=F, An Aramaic Gospel of S. Matthew (A+D). 
10. The Greek form of S. Matthew, arising from E, with an abridgment 
of 4 and 8. 
11. S. Mark, arising from C; us> having been made of 4 and 5. 
12. S. Luke, the result of B and 8. ‘ 


Simplified, the matter stands thus :— 


Ra 
a ee 
A—a B d—D 

(aa ee) 


A eee 
S. Mark. S. Luke. 
Se 
S. Matthew in Greek. 
S. Matthew in Hebrew. 


II. Such views having soon lost favor with critics, it was next attempted 
to explain the convergence of the Gospels by assuming that each Evange- 
list was acquainted with, and made use of, the Gospel or Gospels which 
had been written earlier than his own. The question, however, at once 
arose, in what order did this take place? and hence, from the very nature 
of the case, this hypothesis branched into siz divisions, each of which has 
had its advocates :— 


. S. Matt., the first. S. Mark, the second. S. Luke, the third.’ 
S. Matt) *u' S. Inke;. “, 8: Marlee & 

si, Magic |: CF SiMiatioe et (.. & S. Luke," 

-S. Mark, “ “ S. Like, 4 % 8. Matt. 4 “ 

; Balukey:*s-™ S. Maths HF S..Markp # “ 

. 8. Luke, a S> Mark, .* 5 SS. Mali" 


III. The third hypothesis, although suggested at an earlier period, owes 
its celebrity chiefly to the learned essay of Gieseler, so often quoted in the 
preceding pages—* Historisch-kritischer Versuch tiber die Enstehung und 
die frihesten Schicksale der schriftlichen Evangelien,” Leipzig, 1818. In 
it Gieseler maintained that, for several years after our Lord’s death, the 
Apostles,—at least the majority of them,—lived together at Jerusalem. 
The events of their Master’s life, as well as his discourses, naturally formed 
a constant subject of their conversation; and thus, mutually aiding each 
other’s reminiscences, facts and doctrines became fixed in their memory. 
Hence arose a permanent type of oral teaching, diversified by the private 
recollections of the different Apostles: and from this traditional source the 
Gospels in process of time were reduced to their present written form.” 

It is unnecessary to recount how later writers (e. g. Olshausen, “ Bibl, 


> oT co tO 


1 Townson and Hug advocate this aspect of the present hypothesis. 

2 It may be well to mention here the just remark of Thiersch (‘‘ Versuch der 
Herstell.,” s. 120), that this theory of Gieseler, according to which the composition 
of the Gospels has been brought down to the latest possible period consistently with 
rican statements, has formed the point of transition to the mythical hypothesis of 

trauss. 
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pe Oe" 
Comment.” B. i. Einleit., § 3) have combined this “ Tradition-theory” with 
that of the successive use, by ,the Evangelists, of the earlier written 


Gospels. 
In addition to the preceding, the following theory has lately been pro- 
posed :— { 


“st. Several of the Apostles, including Matthew, Peter, and John, 
committed to writing accounts of the transactions of our Lord and his 
Disciples in the language spoken by them, i. e. Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaic, 
known in the New Testament and the works of the Fathers as Hebrew, 

“2d. When the Apostles were driven by persecution, from Judea, a 
history of the life of our Lord was drawn up from the original memoirs, 
in Hebrew and in Greek, by the Apostle Matthew, for the use of the Jewish 
converts—the Greek being the same as the Gospel according to Matthew. 

“3d. S. Luke drew up, for the use of Theophilus [but see, supra, Lec- 
ture vii. p. 293, note °], a new life of our Lord, founded upon the authority 
of eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word,—including the Hebrew memoir 
of Peter, and the Greek Gospel of Matthew. 

“4th. After Peter’s death, or departure from Rome (€£odov), S. Mark 
translated the memoir, written by Peter, into Greek. 

“Sth. John, at a still later period, composed his Gospel from his own 
original memoirs, omitting much that was already narrated by the other 
Evangelists, for reasons assigned by himself (xxi. 25).” ? 


;. APPENDIX M. 
DID §. MATTHEW WRITE IN GREEK ? 


(Lecture VIII—Pacz 342.) 


“Tr any statement of the ancients,” observes Thiersch,? “can lay claim 
to our confidence as being primitive, universal, and never contested, it is 
this—that Matthew wrote his Gospel in the Hebrew language. On this 
point all writers, including those best informed, are agreed: but as to how 
the Greek copy, received in the universal Church, has come into existence, 
they leave us (to all appearance at least) strangely in the dark. In its 
place the Apocryphal Gospel of the Hebrews—that Proteus of criticism— 
lets itself be seen in enigmatically changing forms, and is by many of 
the Hebrew Christians asserted to be the original document written by 
Matthew.” 

Such appears to be the natural result to which external evidence leads 
when we inquire as to the original form of our Gospel; ond which, not- 
withstanding the ingenious efforts of Hug* to prove that S. Matthew never 
wrote in Hebrew, is generally received by critics as the only legitimate 
conclusion. 

The evidence may be briefly stated :—We learn from Eusebius (iii. 39), 
that S. Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, (circ. A. D. 110—'Iwdvvov pév 


* “ Dissertation on the Origin and Connexion of the Gospels,” by James Smith, Esq. 
of Jordan Hill, F. R. S., p. xxv. London: 1853. 
* “Versuch der Herstell.,” s. 185. * “Kinleitung,” Th. ii, s. 14 ff 
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dxovotic, WoAvkdprov dé étaipoc—s. Irenzus, lib, v. xxiii. p. 333) was 
the author of a work wherein several particulars were detailed respecting 
the contemporaries of the Evangelists, and the composition of the Gospels ; 
and in which “John the Presbyter”* was referred to as the chief authority, 
The statement of S. Papias commences thus, Kat rov6’ 6 mpeoBirepog 
éAeye, and it proceeds to describe the origin of S. Mark’s Gospel. Taira 
pév ovy, adds Eusebius, lorépytae 76 Ilaria rept tov Mapkov. rept d& 
tov MarOaiov tart’ eipytat: MatOaiog pév ov ‘EGBpaidt dtaréxtw Ta 
Adyta ovvetagaro. hpynvevoe 0° avTa: we jv Ovvaticg [jdbvaro] Exac- 
to¢.—(ap. Routh. “ Rel. Sacre,” vol. i. p. 13.) This passage,’? which must 
be regarded as the keystone of the controversy, may be designated (A). 

S. Irenzevs writes :°—'O pév 07) MatOaio¢g év toic ‘EBpaiow tH 
idia dtaréxtw arvTtoar, Kat ypapyy ehveyxev Evayyediov, 
Tov Ilétpov Kal Tov Ilagdov éy ‘Pog ebayyedAtcouévwr, cat Oewedobv- 
Twy THY éxkAnotav.—Cont. Her. lib. m1. ¢. i., p. 174. 

There are many other vouchers for this fact. E. g. Origen (ap. Euseb. 
“ Hist. Eccl.,” lib. vi. c. 25, p. 290.3 cf, Origen’s “Comm. in Joann.,” t. iv. 
p- 1382); Eusebius himself (“ Hist. Eccl.,” lib, iii. c. 24, p. 116); and S. 
Jerome in several places, of which the following must for the present suf- 
fice :—“ Mattheus * * * primus in Judea propter eos, qui ex Cir- 
cumcisione crediderant, Evangelium Christi Hebraicis literis verbisque 
composuit :* quod quis postea in Grecum transtulerit, non satis certum 
est..—De Vir. IIllustr. cap. iii, t. i. p. 819. This passage I shall 
eall (B). 

To the foregoing passages must be added the strictly independent, and, 
therefore, from the nature of this controversy, most important, testimony 
of 8. Pantenus (A. D. 181). Eusebius tells us that S. Pantaenus preached 
the Gospel as far as India; and that he there found some persons ac- 
quainted with §. Matthew’s Gospel, to whom §. Bartholomew the Apostle 


1 “ Falloixius, ‘Vit. S. Papi, p. 661, Vitt. P. P. Oriental.” qui ait, hune Joannem 
unum fuisse e LXX. discipulis. * * * Nec amplius habeo, preter ‘Constit. Apost.’ 
illud in lib. vii. c. 46, quod tradit constituisse Joannem Apostolum coznominem hune 
suum Ephesi episcopum.”—Routh. Rel. Sacr., vol. i. p. 36. 

2 Hug, who considers the testimony of 8. Papias to be of no value, but who can- 
not reject that of John the Presbyter, admits that we must ascribe to John the state- 
ment of this passage as to 8S, Mark; he attempts to show, however, that we are not 
authorized to understand it as implying that S. Papias derived from the same souree 
the information which it gives with reference to S. Matthew.—doc: cit: s. 16. 

¥ Hug endeavors to evade the force of these words by arguing that this statement 
is but a repetition of that of S. Papias, whom S. Irenzeus venerated (which of itself 
is surely some reason why the testimony of S. Papias should be regarded of weight); 
and, therefore, that it cannot be considered as independent evidence (s. 17). It is cu- 
rious to notice, however, that, when subsequently quoting the words with which the 
passage in the text concludes, viz., weTa 62 TOv Tovrwv [scil. 8. Paul and 8. Peter] éodov, 
Mudpkoc 6 pabytie¢ Kal Epunvevtie Uérpov, x. 7. A..—Hug should. write: “This witness 
(S. Irenzeus), whose veracity has never been impeached, informs us as follows respect- 
ing Mark’s Gospel,” &c.—ZJbid., § 16, s. 61. 

4 §. Jerome founded upon this fact an important apologetic argument. Julian had 
urged as an objection against Christianity, that “quod de Israel scriptum est [Hos. 
xi. 1, cf. S. Matt. ii. 15], Mattheus Evangelista ad Christum transtulit, ut simplicitati 
eorum qui de Gentibus crediderant, illuderet.” §. Jerome replies :—‘ Cai nos breviter 
respondebimus; primum Mattheum Evangelium Hebrveis literis edidisse, quod non 
poterant legere nisi hi, qui ex Hebris erant, &c."——-Comm. in Osee, t.-vi. p. 123, 
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had already preached, adroic te ‘EBpaiwy ypdupace tiv Tod MarOaiov 
katadeipar ypaphy: iv nal o@fecOat ei tov SnAotpevov ypévov.—Hist. 
Eccl: lib. v. ¢. 10, p. 223. 

The evidence, of which a sketch has thus been given,’ must be held to 
establish the fact that S. Matthew originally wrote in Hebrew, or rather 
Syro-Chaldaic ; on which the important question arises:—Whence the 
Greek form of the Gospel which bears his name? Now, while it must be 
admitted that Hug has altogether failed in shaking the evidence which 
has been adduced on this subject, he has, at the same time, urged with 
great foree many considerations which prove that owr Gospel of S. Mat- 
thew is itself an original work; and that S. Matthew was its author. As 
Townson has truly observed: “ There seerhs more reason for allowing two 
originals than for contesting either.” The following arguments, in support 
of this opinion, may be assigned :— 

Olshausen has drawn attention to the fact that: “ While all the Fa- 
thers of the Church declare Matthew to have written in Hebrew, they all, 
notwithstanding, make use of the Greek text, as of genuine Apostolic origin, 
without remarking what relation the Hebrew Matthew bore to our Greek 
Gospel :—for that the oldest Fathers of the Church did not possess Mat- 
thew’s Gospel in any other form than that in which we now have it, is 
fully settled.”? A few illustrations of this important fact may be 

iven :—* 

5 Origen, who, in the passage referred to above, had stated that “Four 
Gospels only are admitted without controversy by the Church of God” 
(cf. supra, Lecture ii. p. 56, note’), and had described S. Matthew as 
ypdupaov ‘EBpaikotc ovytetaynévov-—* seems in his book ‘On Prayer,’ 
to suppose it published by hiin in Greek too; for, in discoursing on the 
word ’Emcovacor, he considers it as a word formed by the Evangelist him- 
self.” * 

S. Cyril of Jerus., when arguing with the Jews in proof of the Resur- 
rection, having observed that the Apostles were all Jews, asks :—Asd ti 
ovv toi¢ “lovdaiowg dmtoteite ; Nay, he adds, Mar@atoc, 6 ypdybac Td 
Evayyédov, ‘EBpaids yAdooy tovto éyparpe—Catechesis, xiv. § 15, 
p- 212. But, within a few pages, he quotes the Greek Gospel under S. 
Matthew’s name: ’Ev pév yap TO kata MatOatov Evayyediw yéypanrat: 
TAiy Aéyw byiv, dn’ dpte oweode tov Yidy tov ’AvO. «, T. A. |S. Matt. 


2 A complete summary of the evidence on this subject will be found in Michaelis’ 
“Tntrod. to the N. T.,” Marsh’s ed., vol. iii. part 1 page 116, &e. 

? “The Genuineness of the New Testament writings” (Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib. 
p. xxviii). 

®* Cf the following testimonies from the first two centuries:——Clemens Alex. quotes 
£. Matt. i. 17, with the words:—év ro card Maré. Ebayyediv.—Sirom. i. p. 409. &. 
Irenzeus quotes verbatim S, Matt. i. 1, and 18, as follows:—Mar@aiog 0% Thy Kar 
iOpwrov abtod yévynaow Kypbrrer, Aéywv' K, tT. A.—Cont. Her. ul. c. xi, p. 191 (ef 
supra, p. 90, note *). So also Tertullian:—‘Ipse in primis Mattheeus, fidelissimus 
Evangelii commentator * * * ita exorsus est; ‘Liber geniture Jesu Christi, 
Filii David, Filii Abraham.’ "—De Carne Christi, § 22, p. 376. 

4 Townson, “ Discourse” ii. § 2, p. 29. The words of Origen are:—Ti 62 xa? 7d 
ériovarov, 76n Katavonréoy * * * ouvyvéxOnoav yoiv 6 MarOaiog ca 6 
Aovxds rept abtig pndauac diadepovoyc, abtiy tkevnvoyotec.—De Oratione, t. i 
p. 245. 
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xxvi. 64].—-Lbid. § 29, p. 220 (cf. too his literal transcription of S, Matt. 
i. 1, “Catech.” xi. § 5, p. 151). 

Eusebius, commenting on Ps. Ixxviii., observes that the phraseology of 
the LXX. is different from that employed by S. Matthew, who, himself 
master of the Hebrew language, has cited the words according to his own 
translation :—"O di OwWdoKer kat TOV lepdv Edayyediwv ypady, du’ i¢ 
elpytat, Ort TavTa TadTa EAdAjoEY 6 "Inaode év TapaBoAaic ToIc byAoLC, 
k. T. A, [S. Matt, xiii. 35]. * * * "Avil yap Tov, POEyFopat 
TpoBAnuata adm’ apxie¢, ‘EBpaiog Oy 6 MarOaioc, oixeia 
ExOdGEL kéxpnta eindv’ éEpetdiowat KEkpuppéva ano 
KaTaBoAjc: av ov 6 pév ’AkdAac, duBphow alviypata && dpyiOev, 
ExdEdOwWKEV* 6 O& Vippayoc, dvaBAtow Kk. T. A.— Comm. in Psalm. 
(ed. Montfaucon, p. 463)" 

Having quoted this statement, Hug? refers to the objection that, as S. 
Matthew had written in Syriac, the version of the Psalmist’s words given 
in our Greek Gospel is made not from the Hebrew, but from the Syriac: 
and he appeals, in reply, to the manner in which Eusebius compares this 
version with that of Aquila; adding :—“ Did Matthew then write his Gos- 
pel in Syriac, and cite passages in it from the Old Testament in the Greek 
language ?”—loe. cit. s. 19. 

In connexion with the argument founded upon this passage from Euse- 
bius, and still more unambiguously intimating that S. Matthew himself 
translated the Hebrew text of the Psalm into Greek, cf. the quotation from 
S. Jerome prefixed to Lecture vii. 8. Jerome, it is true, says in the passage 
(B) that it is not quite certain who was the translator of the Hebrew 
Gospel. It would appear, too, from many parts of his writings, that he 


? The following remarks of Eusebius have also been quoted. He is disctssing the 
relation of 8. Matt. xxviii. 1, to S. John, xx. 1:—'O piv ydp EbayyeAtori¢g Maréaioc 
‘EBpaide yAwtTy wapéduxe TO EbayyéAtov’ 6 02 éxt Thy ‘EAAnvov dwvay wetaBadadv adrd, 
THY éETLGWoKOVvOaAY Wpay Eic¢ THY KUpLAK)Y Huepar, OWE GaBBadTwY mpoceizer. On this, he 
proceeds to argue as if the Greek term éwWé had proceeded from S. Matthew; as well 
as from the use of the plural, caBBdtwv:—otitw¢ otv 6 MarOaiocg rdv Kaipov Tov 
éxipavokovra eic THY &O THE KUupLaKie Huépac, caBBaATwY Ope Gvouwacer* odK eiTdV 
éorépav T00 caPPurton, oid? dpi caBBatov.— Quest. ad Marin. (ap. A. Mai, 
“Script. Vet. Nova Coll,” t. i. pp. 64--66). 

? On Hug’s inference from this passage,—to which he considers it ‘hardly neces- 
sary to allude,”—Dr. Davidson (and here he follows Meyer, “Evang. des Matt.,” 
Hinleit., s. 7) observes: “But the term é«dosv¢ does not signify translation. It de- 
notes recension. The phrase ‘E3paioc¢ wy indicates the native country of the Apostle, 
and so determines the sense of oixeioc. Matthew, being a Hebrew, used that recen- 
sion of the Old Testament text, which was current in his native land; and had the 
Hebrew words to which épevfoua kexpvyuéva, x. T. A..and not ¢0éyfoua, x. 7. A. cor- 
respond.”—Jntrod. to the New Test., vol. i. p. 12. Were such a principle indeed true, 
or capable of even probable proof, it would afford a simple means of accounting in all 
eases for the form in which quotations from the Old Testament meet us in the New. 
It would at once entitle us, on the authority of the inspired writers of the New Tes- 
tament, to alter the Hebrew text in conformity with the ‘srecension” to which our 
Lord and his Apostles must (on Dr. Davidson’s supposition) have given their sanc- 
tion. The existence of such “recension,” however, has yet to be proved: and I do 
not find that Dr. Davidson has availed himself of this principle in his useful discus 
sion of ‘ Quotations from the Old Testament in the New.” (‘Sacred Hermeneutics,” 
ch. xi. pp. 334-515.) But the matter is placed beyond discussion by the use of 
éxdédwxkev in this very passage, to signify the manner in which Aquila interpreted 
or rendered the same words. 
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regarded S. Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel as agreeing substantially with that 
received by the Nazarenes and Ebionites, and which he himself had trans- 
lated. EK. g.—“In Evangelio, quo utuntur Nazareeni et Ebionite (quod 
nuper in Grecum de Hebreo sermone transtulimus, et quod vocatur a 
plerisque Matthzi authenticum) &e.”—Comment. in Matt. xii. 18, t. vii, 
p. 77.’ On all such statements two remarks are to be made:—(1) S. 
Jerome would surely not have translated this document into Greek, had it 
not differed considerably from the Canonical Gospel. (2) Whenever 8. 
Jerome refers to the Gospel of S. Matthew, he quotes it according to our 
present Greek text; and when he introduces diverging statements of the 
“‘ Hebrew Gospel,” he does so in a manner which proves that he regarded 
tt as of no authority whatsoever. Thus, when alluding to the difference 
between S. Matthew’s mode of giving an Old Testament passage and the 
translation of the LXX. (e. g. ch. ii. 6) he writes: “Quanta sit inter 
Matthzum et LXX. verborum ordinisque discordia, magis admiraberis, si 
Hebraicum videas, in quo ita scriptum est,” &c.—Ad Pammach., Ep. lvii. 
t.i.p. 311. And again, discussing what the rending of the Veil of the 
Temple might mean, he incidentally alludes to a statement of the “ He- 
brew Gospel,”—of which he takes no further notice; and then proceeds 
with his examination of the Greek text: “In Evangelio autem quod He- 
braicis literis scriptum est, legimus, non velum Templi scissum; sed super- 
liminare Templi mire magnitudinis corruisse.”—Ad Hedibiam, Ep. cxx. 
t. Lp. 825. 

To which considerations if we add the fact that all Versions, even the 
ancient Syriac (in which dialect, be it observed, the Gospel is said to have 
been originally written),’ are taken from the present Greek text of S. Mat- 
thew, and not from an unknown Aramaic. original,—it clearly follows, (1) 
that the Hebrew Gospel can never have been regarded as Canonical; (2) 
that it belonged to that class of writings to which I have referred, supra, 
Lecture ii. p. 54, &., which, although composed by inspired men, were 
never designed to form part of the Bible; and (3) that, since the concur- 
rent voice of antiquity declares the first of our four Greek Gospels to have 
proceeded from 8. Matthew, we are justified in assuming that it actually 
has proceeded, in its present form, from the pen of that Apostle. But— 

II. This inference is strongly confirmed by the admitted fact that, “our 


! A writer in “The Edinburgh Review” (July, 1851, p. 39), observes :—“ Jerome 
himself at first thought that it was the authentic Matthew, and translated it into 
both Greek and Latin from a copy which he obtained at Bercea in Syria. This ap- 
pears from his Catalogue of Illustrious Men, written in the year 392. Six years 
later, inehis Commentary on Matthew, he spoke more doubtfully about it,—‘quod 
vocatur @ plerisque Matthzi authenticum.’ Later still, in his book on the Pelagian 
heresy, written in the year 415, he modifies this account still further, describing the 
work as the ‘Evangelium juxta Hebraeos, quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone, 
sed Hebraicis literis scriptum est, quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni, secundum Apos- 
tolos, sive, ut plerique autumant juxta Mattheum, quod et in Cesariensi habetur 
Bibliotheca.’ ” 

* This fact is the more to our purpose when we call to mind the nature of the 
Syrian tradition on this subject. Assemanni (‘ Bibl. Orient.,” vol. iii. p. 8) thus trans- 
lates a passage in Ebedjesu’s “Catal. Libror. Syrorum:” “ Cujus [scil. Novi Testa- 
menti] caput est Matthzeus, gui Hebraice in Palestina scripsit.” On which Assemanni 
notes:—“ Hac est communis Syrorwm sententia de sermone, quo primum Evangelia 
conscripta dicuntur,” &c. 
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Greek Gospel of Matthew is of such a peculiar character, that it is impos-_ 
sible for us to regard it as a mere version. Does a ‘man who is translating 
an important work from one language into another allow himself to make 
alterations in the book which he is translating, to change the ideas it pre- 
sents? Something of the kind must be supposed to have been done in the 
Greek Gospel of Matthew with regard to the Hebrew. * * * Now 
as sometimes the argument is wholly based on this independent character 
of the text in the citations from the books of the Old Testament, and could 
not have accorded at all with the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, it is clear 
that our Greek Gospel must be somethiag else than a mere yersion.’— 
Olshausen, Joc. cit... This independent character of our Greek Gospel, as 
inferred from its manner of quoting the Old Testament, is allowed almost 
universally by critics? (I should add that Ebrard questions the force of 
this argument; on the ground that the Greek Gospel is but the translation 
of an Aramaic original, in which the Hebrew texts had been already trans- 
lated. No independence, therefore, he argues, can be ascribed to the 
Greek :—see his “Knit. der ev. Gesch.,” s. 766.) . 

III. But the most important branch of the argument remains :— The 
idea that some unknown individual translated the Hebrew Gospel of Mat- 
thew, and that this translation is our Canonical Gospel, is, in the first place, 
contradicted by the circumstance of the universal diffusion of this same 
Greek Gospel of Matthew, which makes it absolutely necessary to suppose 
that the translation was executed by some one of acknowledged influence 
in the Chunk, indeed, of Apostolic authority. In any other case, would 
not objectiohs to this Gospel have been urged in some quarter or other, 
particularly in the country where Matthew himself labored, and where his 
writings were familiarly known? There is not, however, the slightest trace 
of any such opposition to it.”* Let some particular features of the case 
be here glanced at. All are agreed that S. Matthew was the first to write. 
The passage from S. Irenzeus, quoted above (p. 526), places the date of 8. 
Matthew’s (Hebrew, Gospel between the years 60-70: and Eusebius states 
what he had ascertained as to the occasion of its composition ;—viz., that 
when 8. Matthew (who alone had remained up to this date at Jerusalem 
“was on the point of going to preach elsewhere, he left the Church his 
Gospel, written in his native tongue, in order'to supply the want of his 
presence (we tuedde nat &p’ Erépove léva, ratpiv yAwrry ypaobi) tapa- 


? A translator, in short, would either have borrowed from the LXX. its version of 
the Hebrew quotations inserted in the Aramaic original; or he would have himself 
supplied a translation according to the Hebrew :—in no case would he have ventured 
to alter the literal meaning by a free translation. The cases in which the apthor of 
our Greek Gospel has freely used the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and de- 
parted from the LXX., are, 8. Matt. xii. 19; xiii. 35; viii, 17 (ef, supra, p. 321); 
XXvii. 9, 10 (cf, supra, p. 309, note); xv. 9. See Hug, loc. cit. § 12, s, 52. 

* De Wette observes: “On account of its relation to the other Gospels,—partly in 
its use of the LXX., partly in Greek expressions,—so much is certain, that we by no 
means have invit the simple translation of an Aramaic original composition proceeding 
from an Apostle ”—Hinleit., Th. ii. s. 166. And he quotes Credner, who has proved 
(“ Kinleit.,” s. 94) that all the quotations from the Pentateuch evince, by the form in 
which they are cited, their Greek origin; especially ch. xix. 5; xv. 4; xviii. 16, &. 
The Greek foundation, too, of the form in which the Prophets are quoted is no lesa 
unmistakeable.—(bid. s. 168.) 

* Olshausen, loc. cit, 
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dod Td Kar’ abroyv EdbayyéAov x. t. A.)”—(H. E. iii. c. 24, p. 116). 
Here comes in the jimportant testimony of S. Papias (A); which, as 
Thiersch shows, directs us to the author of the Greek Gospel, and which 
he translates as follows: ‘‘ Matthew had composed the sacred traditions in 
the Hebrew language, and each interpreted them as best he could,” 
“if we thus,” writes Thiersch, “translate his words (the aorist as plu- 
perfect), they point—if they are not to be considered as fragmentary to 
the extent of being unintelligible—to the following thought as their com- 
pletion” |—until Matthew himself published the Greek document, which 
is read in the whole Church as his Gospel.”’ If mere natural capabilities 
be Jooked for, who more competent to undertake such a translation than 
“Matthew the Publican,” who, from ‘his office, was necessarily acquainted 
with the Greek language, so generally spoken in Palestine? And as to 
the solicitude of the Apostles for the Hellenistic Jews, we have a sufficient 
proof in the case where “ there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against 
the Hebrews,” in a matter of ordinary detail (Acts, vi. 1).2 We cannot 
doubt, therefore, that, as soon as the want was felt of a Greek translation 
of the Hebrew Gospel, means were taken to supply it: to which the addi- 
tional motive was added of providing a work profitable for the Church 
universal, which day after day was taking deeper root among the Gentiles 
as it was spurned by the Jews. The Hebrew Gospel, therefore, was at 
once supplanted by its Greek successor, which from the earliest times has 
occupied the first place in the’ New Testament Canon. On no other 
hypothesis, indeed, than that of S. Matthew himself having supplied the 
present form of his earlier work, can we account either for the profound 
silence of ancient writers respecting the translator °—whose version, as we 


1 “Versuch der Herstell.,” s, 193. Thiersch explains the meaning of the word 
“interpreted” (oj7vevce) in this place, by assuming that in this Christian community 
of native-born Jews, the established custom of the Synagogue worship (see, supra, 
Lecture vii. p..325, note *) had been adopted; and that the reading of the Hebrew 
document was followed by an “interpretation” for the benefit of those who under- 
stood only Greek. He refers to Neander “ Kirchen-Geschichte,” B. i. s. 522) who states 
that “in many Egyptian and Syrian towns, there were ecclesiastics, as in the Jewish 
Synagogues, who forthwith translated what was publicly read into the vernacular 
tongue, in order that it might be generally intelligible——quoting the words of 8. 
Epiphanius when enumerating the different ecclesiastical offices: ‘Epuyvevtral 
yAooons ei¢ yAdooav, } év Taig dvayvoceciy, 7) év Taig mpocourdiace.—Haupos. Pid. 
Cathol., c. xxi. (“ Ady. Heer.” lib. iti, t. i. p. 1104). 

? That the publication of such a translation by the author himself was nothing un- 
usual, Townson proves by the evidence of Josephus; who states, in the preface to his 
narrative of the Jewish War, that his Greek work is but the translation of an earlier 
composition in Hebrew; which he translates from motives nearly the same as those 
that have been suggested in the text as likely to have given rise to the Greek form 
of our Gospel. 

3 When I say that we have no early information as to the trauslator, of course I 
do not mean to ignore the existence of the following hypotheses, which have been 
started by later writers: —E. g. In the “Synopsis Scripturze Sacre,” to be found among 
the works of §. Athanasius (t. ii. p. 202), (but which Credner “Zur Geschichte des 
Kanons,” s. 127 ff., proves to be, at the earliest, a work of the tenth century), the in- 
genious conjecture is offered that it was translated by 8S. James, “the Lord’s brother, 
and first Bishop of Jerusalem.” (Cf, what has been said in the text as to the solici- 
tude of the Church for the Hellenizing Christians at Jerusalem.) In the ‘‘Chronicon” 
of 8. Isidore of Seville, 8S. Barnabas is named (p. 272): Theophylact. (‘‘ Comment. 
in Matt.” Preef, t. i. p. 2) is followed by Huthymius Zigabenus (‘‘Comm. in. Evang. 
Matth.,” t. i. p. 15, ed. Matthai Lips, 1792) in representing 8. John as the translator. 
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have seen (p. 469), was everywhere received and quoted as if 1t actually 
proceeded trom S. Matthew himself; or for the absence of the least trace 
of any other Greek translation of the Hebrew original. John the Pres- 
byter (to whom unquestionably the statement of 8. Papias (A) must be 
traced) clearly represents the time as past, when each used to interpret for 
himself the Hebrew Gospel. He evidently implies that our present Greek 
Gospel was the element of the Canon contributed by S. Matthew; and he 
states the fact of its original form merely as a piece of casual information, 
likely to interest those who inquired respecting the origin of the Gospels. 
The same may be said of all succeeding writers, who repeat that informa- 
tion; but who quote, as we have seen, the Greek Gospel as an original 
work of S. Matthew. 

Should this conclusion not be received, no one, at least, can refuse to 
accept the conclusion of Ebrard, “that the translation was prepared during 
the lifetime of the Apostles; unquestionably, too, under their inspection, 
and by their commission” (loc. cit. s. 786). It is only by means of these 
facts—viz. the early composition, and Apostolic recognition of our Greek 


Gospel—that we can account for the disappearance of the Hebrew original,’ 


or explain the absence of any satisfactory information respecting it. And 
this is all that is required, in order to remove every difficulty as to the In- 
spiration of the Greek form of S. Matthew’s Gospel. 


APPENDIX N. 
“INSPIRED REASONING.” 


(Lecture VIII.—Pace 372.) 


I wave selected Mr. Morell as the exponent of this opinion, merely 
because his statement of it is characterized by considerable ability, and is 
advocated with more than usual force. In general the character of In- 
spiration has been denied to the Reasoning of the sacred writers for the 
sole purpose of evading the force of certain passages in Scripture, which 
could not be reconciled with some favorite theory. Thus Bishop Burnet, 
in his remarks on the sixth Article of the Church of England, observes :— 
“When Divine writers argue upon any point, we are always bound to 
believe the conclusions that their reasonings end in, as parts of Divine 
Revelation: but we are not bound to be able to make out, or even to assent 
to, all the premises made use of by them.” Paley, who quotes and adopts 
this statement, adds :— In reading the Apostolic writings, we distinguish 
between their doctrines and their arguments. Their doctrines came to 
them by Revelation, properly so called; yet in propounding these doctrines 
in their writings or discourses, they were wont to: illustrate, support, and 
enforce them, by such analogies, arguments, and considerations, as their 
own thoughts suggested. * * * The doctrine [of the call of the Gen- 
tiles] itself must be received; but it is not necessary in order to defend 
Christianity to defend the propriety of every comparison, or the validity 
of every argument, which the Apostle has brought into the discussion. 
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The samé observation applies to some other instances.” '—Zvidences of 
Christianity, part iii. ch. 2. 

The form in which Mr. Morell has stated this objection is plainly 
founded upon that particular view of syllogistic Reasoning according to 
whieh, when you admit the major premiss, you assert the conclusion either 
direcily, or by implication ;*—in other words, the view which represents 
the conclusion as an inference from the major premiss.’ If this doctrine 
of the syllogism be received, the reply to the objection may be briefly 
stated. The major premiss being allowed (as by Mr. Morell) to be some 
truth divinely revealed, the objector argues that, as the human mind by 
its own powers can proceed according to the rules of Logic, no Inspiration 
was required to draw the conclusion; which, according to the doctrine 
assumed, is but an inference from the one admitted truth. Is it, however, 
so very obvious a fact, that human Reasoning proceeds in such an orderly 
and undeviating a course as to require no guidance? Do the opinions of 
mankind, deduced from facts universally received, or from principles which 
the understanding, of necessity, acknowledges,—present a unanimity so 
striking as to justify the assertion that an inspired development of that 
Truth which God has revealed is either superfluous, or unnecessary? Of 
course no one will maintain such an assertion for a moment: and, accord- 
ingly, the objection, as I have already observed (see, supra, p. 371, note *), 
is at once removed by referring to the distinction between-Inspiration and 
Revelation’; as well as to the importance of the former in relation to the 


1 Bishop Hinds justly points out that to suppose the writers of the New Testament 
“left liable to any false reasoning or to any mistaken application of old prophecy,” is 
simply to theorize gratuitously: ‘‘ because the question is not really one of fact, as the 
Bible may be confidently defended against the charge of actual error of either kind.” 
—ZInspiration, p. 162. 

? Thus Archbishop Whately (‘ Logic,” 9th ed, p. 239), states that “the object of 
all Reasoning is merely to expand and unfold the assertions wrapt up, as it were, and 
implied in thage with which we set out, and to bring a person to perceive and ac- 
knowledge the full force of that which he has admitted.” Mr. J. 8. Mill illustrates as 
follows, the nature of his objections to this theory: ‘‘I do not say that a person who 
affirmed, before the Duke of Wellington was born, that all men are mortal, knew that 
the Duke of Wellington was mortal; but I do say, that he asserted it: and I ask for 
an explanation of the apparent logical fallacy of adducing, in proof of the Duke of 
Wellington’s mortality, a general statement which presupposes it. Finding no suffi- 
cient resolution of this difficulty in any of the writers on logic, I have attempted to 
supply one.”—A System of Logic, vol. i. ch. iil, 3d ed., p. 207, note, 

* Under this aspect the subject is discussed by S. Th. Aquinas, when considering 
the question, “ Utrum Sacra Doctrina sit argumentativa:”—“ Sicut aliz scientiz non 
argumentantur ad sua principia probanda, sed ex principiis argumentantur ad osten- 
dendum alia in ipsis scientiis; ita heec doctrina non argumentatur ad sua principia 
probanda, quze sunt articuli Fidei; sed ex iis procedit ad aliquid ostendendum: sicut 
Apostolus 1 ad Cor. xv. ex Resurrectione Christi argumentatur ad resurrectionem 
communem probandam. * * * Utitur Sacra Doctrina etiam ratione humana, non 
quidem ad probandam Fidem sed ad manifestandum aliqua alia que traduntur in hac 
Doctrina. Cum igitur gratia non tollat naturam, sed perficiat, oportet quod naturalis 
ratio subserviat Fidei, sicut et naturalis inclinatio voluntatis obsequitur caritati. 
Unde et Apostolus dicit 2 ad Cor. x. 5: ‘In captivitatem redigentes omnem intel- 
lectum in obsequium Christi’ Et inde est quod etiam auctoritatibus Philosophorum 
sacra doctrina utitur, ubi per rationem naturalem veritatem cognoscere potuerunt, 
sicut Paulus, Act. xvii. 28, inducit verbum Arati, dicens: ‘Sicut et quidam poe- 
tarum vestrorum dixerunt: Genus Dei sumus.’ ”—Summ. Theol., pars 1 ma, qu. i. art. 
Vill} t.xx. pel. ' 
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latter (see, supra, p. 145). OF the neglect of si Hietinaion ° no clearer 


illustration can be given than the remark of Paley just quoted :* what I 
have already said, therefore (p. 37 1), is of itself sufficient, to meet this 
aspect of the question. 

A still more complete answer, however, is supplied, and this whole 
- subject has been placed in its true hght, by: the profound theory of syllo- 

gistic Reasoning lately put forward by Mn J. S. Mill;* of which the fol- 
lowing is.a rapid sketch :— 

Ordinarily the major premiss of a a Pltnaidea may be regardéd as a 
general proposition or formula which records or registers the inferences 
already made from particular cases; and “the conclusion is not an infer- 
ence drawn from the formula, but an inferencedrawn according to the for- 
mula: the real logical antecedent, or premisses being the particular facts 
from which the general proposition was collection by “induction.” Accord- 
ing to the indications of this record we draw our conclusion: and the rules 
of. the syllogism are a set of precautions to ensure our reading the record 
correctly. Tn this view of the question we assume that our knowledge has 
been derived from observation; but there are other sources from which we 
may also suppose it to come. ‘It may present itself as coming from testi- 
mony, and it may present itself as coming from Revelation ; and this latter 
species of knowledge, “thus supernaturally communicated, may be con- 
ceived to comprise not only particular facts but general propositions, such 
as occur so abundantly in the writings of Solomon and in the Apostolic 
Epistles.’ Or the generalization may not be, in the ordinary sense, an as- 
sertion at all, but a command; a law, not in ‘the philosophical, but in the 
moral and political sense of the term : : an expression of the desire of a 
superior, that we, or any number of persons, shall conform our conduct to 
certain general instructions. So fur as this asserts a fact, namely, a volition 
of the legislator, that fact is an individual fact, and the pr oposition, there- 
fore, is not a ener: al proposition. But the description therein contained 
of the conduct which it is the will of the legislator that his Mbjects shoyld 
observe, is general. The proposition asserts xot that all men ave anything, 
but that all men shall do something.” “These two* cases, of a truth re- 


1 Compare also Spinoza’s representation of this objection:—‘‘Si ad modum etiam 
attendamus, quo in his. Kpistolis Apostoli doctrinam Evangelicam tradunt, eum etiam 
a modo Prophetarum valde discedere videbimus.: Apostoli namque ubique ratiocinan- 
tur, ita ut non prophetare sed disputare videantur. Prophetize vero contra mera tan- 
tum dogmata et decreta continent, quia in iis Deus quasi loquens introducitur, qui non 
ratiocinatur, sed ex absoluto suze naturze imperio decernit, Et etiam quia Prophets 
auctoritas ratiocinari non patitur; qguisquis enim vult sua dogmata ratione confirmare, 
eo ipso ea arbitrali wniuscujusque judicio submittit. * * * Itaque tam modi 
loquendi quam disserendi Apostolorum in Hpistolis clarissime indicant easdem non ex 
revelatione et divino mandato, sed tantum ex ipsorum naturali judicio scriptas fuisse.” 
—Tract. Theol. Polit., cap. xi. 

2 Loc. cit. 216, &e. 

3 These latter words are taken from the first edition of Mr. Mill’s work (vol. i. 
p. 260). In the third edition the passage stands thus, more generally expressed, but 
equally conveying the same sense:—‘ It may present itself as coming from testimony, 
which on the occasion and for the purpose in hand, is accepted as of an authoritative 
character: and the information thus communicated may be conceived to comprise not 
only particular facts, but general propositions, as when a scientific doctrine is accepted 
without examination on the authority of writers.”—p, 217. 

4 This statement is omitted in the third edition: ef the first ed. vol. i. p. 260, 
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vealed in general terms, and a command intimated in the like manner, 
might be exchanged for the more extensive cases of any general statement 
received upon testimony’ and any general practical precept. But the more 
limited illustrations suit us better, being drawn from subjects where long 
and licated trains/of ratiocination have actually been grounded upon 
premisses which came to mankind from the first in a general form, the 
subjects of Scriptural Theclogy, and of positive Law.”* “In both these 
cases the generalities are the original data, and the particulars are elicited 
from them by a process which correctly resolves itself into a series of 
syllogisms. * * * The only point to be determined is whether the 
authority which declared the general proposition intended to include this 
case in it :”—and this “operation is not a process of inference, but a process 
of interpretation.” “When the premisses are given by authority, the 
function of Reasoning is to ascertain the testimony of a witness, or the 
will of a legislator, by interpreting the sigus in which the one has inti- 
mated his assertion, and the other his command. In like manner, when 
the premisses are derived from observation, the function of Reasoning is to 
ascertain what we (or our predecessors) formerly thought might be in- 
ferred from the observed facts, and to do this by interpreting a memoran- 
dum of ours or of theirs.” 

Now, were we to pause here, it would of itself be obvious how essential 
it was that the sacred writer, when interpreting the divinely revealed Truth 
from which his Reasoning flows, should have been himself divinely guided, 
in order to ensure certainty, or even to obtain an insight into the applica- 
bility of the Divine command to any particular instance: but we must ¢o 
a step farther. There are cases, it is true,in which the minor premiss 
(which “always affirms a resemblance between a new case, and some cases 
previously known”)* is obvious to the, senses, or at once ascertainable by 
direct observation: it may not, however, be thus intuitively evident, but 
may itself be known only by inference. It may itself be the conclusion 
of another argument; and must, therefore, be inferred from some other 
general proposition, which presents the record of a class of observations 
that may be totally different. This clearly may take place many times in 
succession ; and hence arises a train of Reasoning. 

Under this form almost every instance of Reasoning in Scripture pre- 
sents itself. The sacred writer, desiring to apply some one proposition that 


1 See note 3 page 476, 

? On this theory of Mr. Mill, Dr. Whewell observes: —“TI say, then, that Mr. Mill 
appears to me especially instructive in his discussion of the nature of the proof which 
is conveyed by the syllogism; and that his doctrine, that the form of the syllogism 
consists in an inductive assertion, with an interpretation added to it, solves very happily 
the difficulties which baffle the other theories of this subject. I think that this doc- 
trine of his is made still more instructive by his excepting from it the cases of Scrip- 
tural Theology and of Positive Law, as cases in which general propositions, not 
particular facts, are our original data.”—O/ Induction, p. 85. 

* See Mr. Mill’s remarks, loc. cit. ch. iv. p. 233, &c. 

* Mr. Mill gives the follow example:—*‘ All arsenic is. poisonous; the substance 
which is before me is arsenic; therefore it is poisonous.” Here to prove the minor, 
viz., “the substance which is before me is arsenic,” we proceed thus:—‘* Whatever 
forms a compound with hydrogen, which yields a black precipitate with nitrate of 
silver, is arsenic: the substance before me conforms to this condition; therefore it is 
arsenic.” —Jbid. p. 234. 
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expresses the Revelation from which he proceeds, introduces a second pro | 


position in order to exhibit its applicability. Now, this second proposition 


may be merely the result of some other Divine Truth; or be itself a re- A ne 


vealed proposition. In such a train of Reasoning each new premiss may 
have been supernaturally communicated (cf. the remark of Professor Butler 
quoted, supra, p. 369, note *); and thus, in point of fact, the Mdépired 
reasoner but connects the different threads of the Divine Counsels, exem- 
plifies how “deep answereth to deep” in the mysteries of Revelation, and 


presents in one connected train of argument those words of God which — 


had been uttered “at sundry times and in divers manners.”* 


1 FE. g. the reasoning of 8. Paul, 1 Cor. iii. 16, is plainly a case of this kind, His 
argument may be thus stated:—“The habitation of the Spirit of God becomes 


thereby the Temple of God; you are the habitation of the Spirit of God; therefore, . 


_ know ye not that ye are the Temple of God.” Here (the argument having beem 
stated under the form of an Hnthymeme, the minor premiss being expressed), the sup- 
pressed major premiss is a general proposition which defines the true nature of the 


Temple of God; and may be regarded either as being itself a new revelation, or, _ 


perhaps, merely as the record or register of earlier revelations on the subject. The 
minor premiss, in turn, is itself a revelation; for Christ had already declared :—‘‘ The 
Spirit of Truth Whom the world cannot receive. * * * He dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you.”—S. John, xiy. 17. The conclusion, thus deduced, becomes, in 


» . the next place, a premiss in the argument stated in the following verse:—“If any 


man detile the Temple of God, him shall God destroy; FoR the Temple of God is 
holy, which Temple ye are.” 
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